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OFFICERS 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OF  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS, 

1898-1899, 

FORMING   THE   STATUTORY  COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT. 
George  W.  Melville Washington,  D.  C. 

VICE-PRESID  ENTS. 

Chas.  M.  Jarvis Berlin,  Conn. 

John  0.  Kafer New  York  City. 

Walter  S.  Russel Detroit,  Mich. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1899. 

E.  D.  Meier St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  R.  Stetson New  Bedford,  Mass. 

B.  11.  Warren Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1900. 

MANAGERS. 

H.  S.  Haines New  York  City. 

Gus.  C.  Henning New  York  City. 

A.  Wells  Robinson So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1899. 

Geo.  Richmond New  York  City. 

Jas.  B.  Stanwood Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Henry  H.  Sdplee New  York  City. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1900. 

Edgar  C.  Felton Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

A.  M.  GooDALE Waltham,  Mass. 

R.  H.  SouLE Chicago,  111. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1901. 

TREASURER. 
Wm.  H.  Wiley No.  53  East  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SECRETARY. 
Prof.  F.  R.  Hptton No.  12  West  31st  St„  Now  York  Citv. 


NOTE. 

The  considerable  bulk  of  ibe  aDDual  volume  of  Transactions  has  induced  the 
Publication  Committee  to  direct  the  insertion  of  a  snmmarj  of  the  Society  mem- 
bership in  place  of  the  complete  list  of  members  which  was  published  in  earlier 
volumes.  Tbe  summary  atteehlng  to  this  issue  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Society,  issued  with  corrections  up  to  July,  1899.  Reference 
for  the  complete  list  should  be  made  to  the  XXth  catalogue  issued  on  that  date. 
Tbe  summary  is  as  follows  : 
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Membership. 
Great    Britain 

(England) 

Great   Britain 

(Scotland). . . . 

Holland 

India 


2 
2 
1 


Japan. 


Memberehip. 
3 


Mexico 

Russia 2 

South  Africa. . .  2 

South  America.  5 

Sweden 5 

Switzerland....  1 


Total  foreign  membership 83 


United  States. 


Membership. 


Alabama 1 

Alaska 1 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas 1 

California 26 

Colorado   17 

Connecticut 94 

Delaware 9 

District   of   Co- 
lumbia   20 

Florida 1 

(Georgia 3 

Illinois 128 

Indiana 26 

Iowa 4 


Membership. 


Kansas 1 

Kentucky 2 

Louisiana 4 

Maine   11 

Maryland 24 

Massachusetts. .  182 

Michigan 53 

Minnesota 8 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 25 

Montana 8 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire  11 

New  Jersey  . . .  101 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia    26 

Washington .    2 

West  Virginia..         4 
Wisconsin 41 


Membership. 
.     530 

8 
.     122 

1 
.     280 

1 
.       40 

6 

2 

3 
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Total  membership  in  the  United  States 1,845 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SUMMARY. 

Total  foreign  membership 83 

Total  membership  in  United  States 1,845 

Present  address  unknown 1 


Total  membership 1,929 


SUMMARY  OF  MEMBERSHIP  BY  GRADES. 

Honorary  members 15 

Members 1,416 

Associates 121 

Junior  members 377 


Total  membership 1,929 

Seventy-five  members,  by  payment  of  the  life  membership  fee  of  $200,  have 
made  themselves  life  members,  but  are  included  in  the  above  list  in  their 
respective  grades. 


PAST    OFFICERS. 

(Executive.) 

PRESIDENTS. 

R.  H.  Thubston  (April  7th,  1880— Nov.  3d,  1882).  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jb.  (Nov.  8d, 

1882— Nov.  8d,  1883),  John  E.  Sweet  (Nov.  3d,  1883— Nov.  7ih,  1884),  J.  F. 

HoLLOWAY*  (Nov.  7tli,  188t— Nov.  13ih,  1885),  Coleman  Settlers  (Nov.  13th, 

1885— Dec.  2d,  1886),  Geo.  H.  Babcock  \  (Dec.  2d,  188(5— Dec.  1st,  1887),  Hobacb 

She  (Dec.  Ist,  1887— Oct.  18th,  1888),  Henry  R.  Towne  (Oct.  18th,  1888— Nov. 

22d,  1889),  Obeblin  Smith  (Nov.  22d,  1889— Nov.  14th,  1890),  Robt.  W.  Hunt 

(Nov.  14th.   1890— Nov.  20th,  1891),  Chas.   H.  Loring  (Nov.  20th.  1891— Nov. 

29th,  1892),  Eckley  B.  CoxeJ  (Nov.  29th,  1892— Dec.  4th,  1894).  E.  F.  C.  Davib^ 

(Dec.  4th,  1894— Aug.  6th,  1895),  Chas.  E.  Billings  |  (Aug.  Oth,  1805— Dec.  3d, 

1895),  John  Fbitz  (Dec.  8d,  1895— Dec  5th,  1896),  Worcester  R.  Warner 

(Dec  6th,  18911— Dea  3d.  1897),   Charles  Wai^lace    Hunt  (Dec.  3d,  1897— 

Dec.  -^d.  1898). 

TREASURERS  AND  SECRETARIES. 

2V«flwt£r«r«.— Lycukgus  B.  Moore  (April  7th,  1880— Dec.  2d,  1881),  Chas.  W. 
COPBLAND  t  (Dec.  2d,  1881— Nov.  7th,  1884). 

/Sflcr^^rie*.— Lycurgus  B.  Mooue  {Acting,  April  7th,  1880 — Nov.  4th,  1880). 
Thos.  Whiteside  Rae**  (Nov.  4ih,  1880— March  Ist,  1883). 


MEMBEKS   OF  PKEVIOUS  COUNCILS. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

HBNRY  R.    WORTHINGTON,ff    COLBMAN   SELLERS,    ECKLBY  B.    C0XE,J    Q.   A. 

GiLLicoBB,  Wm.  H.  Shock,  Alex.  L.  Holley,^^  F.  A.  Pratt,  W.  P.  Tbow- 
bbidge,§§  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Chas.  E.  Emery,  John  Fritz,  Henry  Mokton, 
Wm.  Metcalp.  S.  B.  Whiting,  A.  B.  Couch,  W.  R.  Eckhart,  J.  V.  Merrick, 
Chables  W.  CoPELAND.IT  Olin  Landreth,  Henry  R.  Towne,  C.  H.  Loring, 
Horace  See,  Allan  Stirling,  Jos.  Morgan,  Jk.,  C.  T.  Porter,  Horace  S. 
Smith,  W.  S.  Q.  Bakek,  H.  Q.  Moiiris,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Thos.  J.  Borden, 
Wm.  Kent,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  Joel  Sharp, |||  Geo.  W.  Weeks,  De  Volson 
Wood,  S.  W.  Baldwin,  John  F.  Pankhukst,  Alexander  Gordon.  Geo.  I. 
Aldbn,  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  Irving  M.  Scott,  C.  W.  Hunt,  Thos.  R.  Pickering, 
Edwin  Reynolds,  C.  E.  Billings,  Pehcival  Roberts,  Jr..  H.  J.  Small.  F. 
H.  Ball.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  M.  L.  Uolman,  Geo.  \V.  Melville,  Chas.  H.  Man- 
ning, Francis  W.  Dean,  E.  S.  Cramp,  S.  T.  Wellman,  and  W.  F.  Durpek. 

MANAGERS. 

W.    P.   TBOWBRIDGE,gg  T.  N.  ElY,    J.  C.  HOADLEY,!!^   WASHINGTON  JONES, 

Wm.  B.  Cogswell,  F.  A.  Pratt,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  S.  B.  Whiting,  J.  F.  Hol- 
LOWAY,  Geo.  W.  Fisher,  Allan  Stirling,  Geo.  H.  Babcock,  S.  W.  Robinson, 
Jno.  E.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Hunt,  Chas.  T.  Porter,  C.  J.  II.  W^oodbury.  W.  F. 
Durpee,  Oberlin  Smith,  C.  C.  Worthington,  Wm.  Lee  Church.  Wm. 
Hewitt,  C.  H.  Morgan,  H.  A.  Hill,  Wm.  Kent,  S.  T.  Wellman,  F.  G. 
Coogin,  J.  T.  Hawkins,  T.  R.  Morgan,  Sr.,  S.  W'.  Baldwin,  Fred'k  Grin- 
nell,  Morris  Sellers,  Frank  H.  Ball,  Geo.  M.  Bond,  Wm.  Forsyth,  Jas. 
E.  Denton,  Carleton  W.  Nason,  II.  II.  Westinghocse,  Andrew  Fletcher, 
Worcester  R.  Warner,  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr.,  Jas.  M.  Dodge,  Robt.  For- 
syth. Jesse  M.  Smith,  Chas.  II.  Mannino,  C.  W.  Pusey,  John  Thomson,  John 
B.  Herreshofp,  L.  B.  Miller,  W.  S.  Rl'ssi.l.  John  C.  Kafer,  Chas.  A. 
Bauer,  Arthur  C.  Walworth,  Xorman  ('.  Stilej*,  E.  D.  Meier,  and  Geo. 
W.  Dickie. 

•  Died,  Sept.  1, 1896.  t  Died,  Doc.  Ifi.  1808.  ♦  Died.  May  13,  18%. 

{Died,  Ang.  6, 1895.  f  Uncxpiod  tomi  of  Mr.  Davis.  ^  Dit-d.  Feb.  7.  1895. 

Died,  May  27.  1893.  ft  Diod,  Dec.  17,  18W).  :t  Died,  Jan.  29, 1882. 

IS  Died.  Ang.  12,  1892.  If,  Diod,  Jjily  28,  1898.  11  Died.  Oct.  21, 1886. 


HONORARY  COUNCILLORS. 


Past  Presidents  of  the  Society. 


R.  H.  Thurston 1880—1882 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Lba^vitt 1883—1888 Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

John  E.  Sweet 1888—1884 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Coleman  Sbli-ers 1885—1886 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horace  See 1887—1888 New  York  City. 

Henrt  R.  Towne 1888—1889 Stamford,  Conil. 

Obbrlin  Smith 1889—1890 Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1890—1891 Chicago,  111. 

Charles  H.  Loring 1891—1892 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Billings* 1895 Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Fritz 1895—1896 Bethlehem,  Pa. 

WoRCB-^TER  R.  Warner 1896—1897 Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  Wallace  Hunt 1897—1898 New  York  City. 

[NoTB.— The  former  Presidents  of  the  Society  are  members  of  the  Coancil  for  life  or  dnrini^ 
their  retention  of  active  membership  in  the  Society.] 

•  Unexpired  term  nf  E.  P.  C.  Davis. 


RULES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


Art.  1.  The  objects  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Emoimeers  are  to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construction,  by  means  of  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among 
its  members,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Art.  2.  All  persons  connected  with  engineering  may  be  eli- 
gible for  admission  into  the  Society. 

Art.  3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  Members, 
Members,  Associates,  and  Juniors. 

Art.  4.  Honorary  Members,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in 
number,  may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowledged 
professional  eminence. 

Art.  5.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Member,  the  candidate  must  be 
not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  so  con- 
nected with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  as  a  designer  or  as  a 
constructor,  or  to  take  responsible  charge  of  work  in  iiis  depart- 
ment, or  he  must  have  served  as  a  teacher  of  engineering  for 
more  than  five  years. 

Note,— The  Buica  of  tlio  Socifity,  adopted  in  1880.  were  in  force  until  1884, 
wliPTi  tbey  received  jp'neral  revisiim  liy  a  careful  pommittee,  ivlmse  report,  ills- 
tiibiilc'd  by  letter  ballot,  wns  a<l<>|>t<'<l  NoveinlH-r  r,.  Ifm.  In  IVcember,  1894. 
a  similar  eitensive  revision  wan  nrnda  vindtr  dirwtioii  iif  ilie  Ccmncil,  and  tbi> 
jiresent  rules  are  those  of  1894.  Tiiey  ineludu  tbu  aniendinents  made  in  188lt, 
ie»l,  1863,  and  1808,  whicb  were  the. only  clinnges  since  the  revision  of  1884. 
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Art.  6.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate  the  candidate  must  be 
not  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  member ;  or  he  shall  have  been  so  connected 
with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  work,  and 
to  cooperate  with  engineers. 

Art.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior,  the  candidate  must  have 
had  such  engineering  experience  as  will  enable  him  to  fill  a 
responsible  position,  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineering 
school. 

Art.  8.  All  Honorary  Members,  Members,  and  Associates 
shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Jun- 
iors shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  nor  to  be  officers  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  9.  Nominees  for  Honorary  Membership  must  be  pro- 
posed by  at  least  five  Members  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Society.  References  shall  not  be  required  of  a  nominee  for 
Honorary  Membership,  but  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  proposers. 

Art.  10.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  as  a 
Member  or  as  an  Associate,  must  make  an  application  on  a  form 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  which  shall  contain  a  written 
statement  giving  a  complete  account  of  his  engineering  experience 
and  an  agreement  that  he  will,  if  elected,  conform  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  requirements  of  the  Society.  He  must  refer  to  at 
least  five  Members  or  Associates  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society  as  a  Junior 
must  make  an  application  on  the  same  form,  and  refer  to  not 
less  than  three  Members  or  Associates  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known. 

Applications  for  membership  from  engineers  who  are  not 
resident  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  who  may  be  so 
situated  as  not  to  be  personally  known  to  five  Members  of  the 
Society,  as  required  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  may  be  recom- 
mended for  ballot  by  five  Members  of  the  Council,  after  sufficient 
evidence  has  been  secured  which  shall  show  that  in  their  opinion 
the  applicant  is  worthy  of  admission  to  the  grade  which  he 
seeks. 

Art.  11.  The  referees  for  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Society  shall  be  requested  to  make  a  confidential  communication 
on  a  form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  setting  forth  in  detail 
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such  information,  personally  known  by  the  referee,  as  shall  en- 
able the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society.  Such  confidential 
communications  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as 
the  vote  has  been  officially  declared. 

Art.  12.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  presented 
to  the  Council,  and  this  body  shall  consider  each  application, 
assigning  to  each,  with  the  applicant's  consent,  the  grade  in 
the  Society  to  which,  in  its  opinion,  his  qualifications  entitle  him. 
The  names  of  those  candidates  recommended  for  election  by  the 
Society  shall  be  immediately  printed  on  a  ballot,  and  the  ballot 
mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary  to  each  voting  member  of  the 
Society.  Persons  desiring  to  change  their  grade  of  membership 
from  junior  to  associate  or  from  associate  to  member  shall  make 
an  application  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  form  as  that 
required  for  a  new  applicant. 

Art.  13.  a  member  entitled  to  vote  may  leave  the  name  of 
any  candidate  on  the  ballot  untouched  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  Society,  or  he  may  erase  the 
name  to  vote  against  it.  He  shall  enclose  the  ballot  so  approved 
by  him  in  a  sealed  blank  envelope,  and  enclose  this  envelope  in  a 
second  envelope,  on  which  he  shall  write  his  name,  and  mail  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  A  ballot  without  such 
endorsement  shall  be  rejected  as  defective.  The  rejection  of  a 
candidate  by  seven  voters  shall  defeat  his  election. 

Art.  14.  The  aforesaid  envelopes  containing  the  ballots  shall 
be  opened  by  the  Council,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names 
of  those  elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  next  meetinsf  of  the 
Society.  The  names,  of  applicants  not  elected  shall  not  be  an- 
nounced, nor  recorded  in  the  proceedings. 

Art.  15.  Endorsei-s  of  any  applicant  not  elected  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  failure  to  be  elected,  lay  before  the 
Council  written  evidence  that  an  error  was  then  made.  The 
Council  may  then,  by  a  three- fourths  vote,  order  another  similar 
ballot  by  the  Society,  in  which  case  thirteen  negative  votes  shall 
be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Akt.  HJ.  Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Council,  through  a  lettei*  ballot,  not  less  than  sixty 
days  subseqiunit  to  the  proposal,  a  notice  of  which  proposed  elec- 
tion shall  have  been  mailed  at  once  l)v  the  Secretarv  to  each 
member  of  the  Council. 
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Art.  17.  Each  person  elected,  excepting  honorary  members, 
must  subscribe  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  pay  the  initiation 
fee  before  he  can  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  to  wear  the  emblem  appropriate 
to  his  grade.  If  this  payment  is  not  made  within  six  months  of 
the  election,  the  same  shall  be  void,  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
the  Council.  The  emblems  of  each  grade  of  member^^'ip  shall  be 
worn  by  those  only  who  belong  to  that  grade. 

Art.  18.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  or  an  associate  shall 
be  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  shall  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  junior  shall  be 
fifteen  dollars,  and  his  annual  dues  ten  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. A  junior  being  promoted  to  any  other  grade  of  member- 
ship shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Any 
member  or  associate  may  become  a  Life  Member  in  the  same 
grade,  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  power,  for  special  reasons,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  through  a  letter  ballot,  to  admit  to  life  membership, 
without  the  payment  of  the  sum  above  named,  such  person  as  for 
a  long  term  of  years  has  been  a  member  or  an  associate,  when 
such  a  procedure  would  in  its  judgment  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society ;  provided^  that  notice  of  such  action  shall  have 
been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Art.  19.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  arrears  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  or,  when  in  arrears  for  one  year,  he  may  be  stricken  from 
the  list  of  members.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  the  privi- 
leges of  membership  by  the  Council  on  payment  of  all  arrears. 

Art.  20.  The  aflFairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Managers, 
and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  Trustees  of  the  Society. 

All  past  (ex)  Presidents  of  the  Society,  while  they  retain  their 
membership  therein,  shall  be  known  as  Honorary  Councillors,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  all  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  may  take  part  in  any  of  its  deliberations ;  they  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  upon  all  questions  except  such  as  affect  the  legal 
riffhts  or  oblifjations  of  the  Societv  or  its  members. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual 
meetings,  and  shall  hold  office  as  follows : 
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The  President  and  the  Tixiiisuivr  for  one  year ;  and  no  j)ei*son 
shall  he  eligible  for  immediaU*  I'e-election  as  Pivsident  who  shall 
have  held  that  office  for  two  consecnilive  veiii^s ;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents  for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  thi'ee  yeai^s ;  and  no 
Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  inimeiliate  I'e-elec- 
tion  to  the  same  office  at  the  expiation  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointeil  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  ;is  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  membei's  of  the 
Council  can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be 
removed  by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any 
time  after  one  month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority 
of  its  members  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  bo  removed, 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  may  take 
part  in  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not 
have  a  vote  therein.  His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he 
is  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Managers,  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  meeting  at  which  their  successor's  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
pertain  to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure 
for  one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council 
meetings,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  va- 
cancies and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so 
appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  elected  or  ap|K)inted ;  provided,  that 
the  said  appointment  shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. Members  of  the  Council  absent  from  a  meeting  may  vote  by 
letter  upon  subjects  stated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting,  said  vote 
to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 
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Art.  27.  The  President  on  iissuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two 
members  of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  The  Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^  be  a  member  of  all  three 
committees. 

Art.  28.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order  all 
ordinary  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  therefor. 
No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When  special  ap- 
propriations are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take  effect 
until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  and  to  decide  upon  which  papers 
or  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  presented  at  the  professional  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  They  shall  see  that  all  editorial  revisions  of 
the  proceedings,  papei^s,  discussions,  and  reports  are  made;  and 
to  decide  what  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  at  its  discretion, 
revise  any  action  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

Art.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  Nominating  Committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annujil  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules. 
In  addition  to  such  regularly  appointeil  committee,  any  other  five 
members  or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent Nominating  Committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  least  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names 
of  such  candidates  as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of  such 
independent  nominees  shall  be  )>laced  upon  the  ballot  list,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular 
committee,  and  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of 
names  to  each  member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot, 
it  being  understood  that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have 
been  secured  in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  mav  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents 
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to  be  elected.  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
distribute  them  among  more,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shall  be 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Art.  33.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vote 
by  retaining  or  changing  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  names 
not  exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  returning 
the  list  to  the  Secretary — such  ballot  enclosed  in  two  envelopes, 
the  inner  one  to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  voter.  No  member  or  associate  in  arrears  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  until  said  arrears  shall 
have  been  paid. 

Art.  34.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  tellers 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  several  offices  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  35.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  proceedings 
and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting, 
and  shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members  and  asso- 
ciates. 

Art.  36.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 
At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates,  and  juniors. 

Art.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  Council 
may  see  fit ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  at  the 
written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.  The  notices  for 
special  meetings  shall  state  the  business  to  be  transacted,  and  no 
other  shall  be  entertained. 

Art.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member,  or  associate,  may  in- 
troduce a  stranger  to  any  meeting;  but  the  latter  shall  not  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

Art  39.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  Society 
shall  be  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  rules,  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  present,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  quorum. 
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Art.  ¥),  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  or 
more  members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read  in  the 
order  in  which  their  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary.  Before 
any  paper  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of 
the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to  every  member 
who  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that  attention  shall  be 
called  to  any  errors  therein. 

Art.  42.  The  Society  shall  claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions,  except 
in  the  matter  of  official  publication  with  the  Society's  imprint,  as 
its  Transactions.  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole  possession  of 
papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by  the  Publication 
Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the  drawings  illus- 
trating the  same ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  with  the 
authors'  consent,  copies  of  such  papers,  "  subject  to  revision,"  with 
such  illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Transactions^  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical  newspapers, 
American  and  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint  them  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  shall  be  to 
give  papers  read  before  it  the  widest  circulation  possible,  with  the 
view  of  making  the  work  of  the  Society  known,  encouraging 
mechanical  progress,  and  extending  the  professional  reputation 
of  its  members. 

Art.  43.  The  author  of  each  paper  read  before  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use,  and 
all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of  reprints 
of  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing ;  provided^  that 
said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

Art.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the  state- 
ments of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions,  at  its 
meetings ;  and  it  is  understood  that  papers  and  discussions  should 
not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely  to  trade. 

Art.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided^  that  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting.  * 
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OP    THE 


NEW    YORK  MEETING 

(XXXVIIIth) 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

November  29th  to  December  2d,  1898. 


The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  also 
its  thirty-eighth  convention,  was  held  in  New  York  City,  during 
the  interval,  November  29  to  December  2,  1898.  The  formal 
gatherings  were  held  in  the  Society's  cozy  auditorium,  but  a  large 
overflow  gathering  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  halls  and  parlors, 
of  those  who  prized  the  opportunity  for  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ances and  making  new  ones. 

The  first  session  opened  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  November 
29th,  by  the  gathering  of  the  members  in  the  parlors  and  library 
for  a  species  of  informal  reception.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the 
audience  was  convened  in  the  auditorium  to  listen  to  the  address 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Wallace  Hunt  of  New  York,  which 
was  heard  with  profound  interest  and  attention.  His  subject 
was,  "The  Engineer  :  His  Work  ;  His  Ethics  ;  His  Pleasures." 

Messrs.  Bonner  and  Barr  were  appointed  tellers,  to  count  the 
letter  ballot  received  from  the  membership  for  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  render  a  report  at  the  business 
session  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  after  announcements  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  the  members  adjourned  for  a 
light  luncheon  in  the  banquet  room  below. 
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Second  Day.     Wednesday,  November  30th. 

Tho  regular  business  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
ociety  convened  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  80- 
ety.  The  large  number  already  registered  indicated  a  consid- 
-able  numerical  success  for  the  meeting,  although  the  severe 
eather  and  storms  in  New  England  materially  affected  the 
btendance  of  members  from  that  region.  The  Society  was  sad- 
en  ed  to  learn  of  the  death,  by  the  loss  of  the  City  of  Portland 
b  sea,  of  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Chase,  one  of  its  valued  members. 

The  register  of  members  and  guests  contained  the  following 
ames  of  members  present  at  the  meeting  : 
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There  was  also  a  considerable  nnmber  of  invited  guests  and 
ladies. 

The  plan  was  followed  of  numbering  the  signatures  on  the 
official  register,  and  providing  that  a  lapel-badge  worn  at  the 
convention  should  bear  the  number  corresponding  to  the  signa- 
ture upon  the  register.  Transcripts  fi-om  the  register  were 
printed  at  short  intervals  and  distributed,  so  that  every  facility 
was  furnished  for  the  members  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  It  was  remarked  that  the  social  side  of  the  meeting  has 
appeared  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  au  element  of  its 
attraction,  the  longer  this  plan  is  in  operation. 

The  first  business  of  the  general  session  were  the  reports 
required  under  the  Rules,  from  the  Council  and  its  Standing 
Committees.  These  had  been  printed  and  were  read  in  abstract 
by  the  Secretary.     Their  full  text  is  as  follows  : 
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ANNUAL  REPOBT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  would  present  to  the  Society,  convened  for  its 
XlXth  Annual  Meeting,  the  report  of  business  which  has  been 
considered  by  it  and  of  the  action  which  has  been  taken  during 
the  year. 

Pursuant  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  David  E.  Frazer,  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  by  the  ballot  counted  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1897,  the  Council  has  appointed,  under 
Article  25  of  the  Eules,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jarvis  to  act  as  Vice- 
President  and  member  of  the  Council  for  the  full  term  of  two 
years,  for  which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected. 

There  was  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
1897  the  question  of  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Standard  Pipe  Unions,  and  to  confer  with  similar 
committees  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  and 
Master  Car  Builders'  Asssociation.  Under  this  resolution  the 
Council  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  being  the  same  committee 
who  was  appointed  in  1885  to  consider  the  question  of  Standard- 
ization of  Pipe  Threads.  Resignations  from  that  committee,  by 
reason  of  business  changes  or  absences  from  the  country,  resulted 
in  the  appointment  finally  of  a  different  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Warren,  Chairman ;  Wm.  J.  Baldwin,  George  M. 
Bond,  E.  M.  Herr,  and  Stanley  G.  Flagg.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  so  interfered  with  by  the  assignments  of  its  mem- 
bers to  military  duty  or  naval  appointments  during  the  war  that 
the  committee  has  no  report  to  make  at  the  present  meeting. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain : 

**  To    THE    Pk^SIDENT     AND    COUNCIL    OP    THE    AMERICAN     SOCIETY    OF    ME- 
CHANICAL Engineers. 

"  Gentlemen  :  In  view  of  the  intended  International  Exposition  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1900,  it  has  appeared  to  the  Council  of  this  Institution  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  the  members  of  your  Society  may  visit  Europe  in  a  more  or  less  organized 
party  in  that  year. 

"  We  are  desired  by  the  Council  of  this  Institution  to  say,  that  should  such  a 
step  l)e  taken,  and  should  your  members  be  able  to  visit  England,  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  would  wish  to  welcome  its  professional  brethren  of  the  United 
States  with  a  warm  greeting,  to  receive  them  at  the  house  of  the  Institution,  and 
in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  found  agreeable^  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  testifying  their  regard  for  the  members  of  your  Society. 

*  *  We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

**  Gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 

••J.  Wolfe  Barry,  President. 
"  J.  H.  T.  TuDSBERY,  Secretary.** 
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The  Secretary  of  this  Society  was  directed  to  write  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institution,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
invitation,  and  stating  that  a  fitting  response  would  be  made  in 
due  time,  after  the  matter  can  be  thoroughly  canvassed  among 
the  membership. 

The  Council  has  directed  that  the  Society  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  conference  proposed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Association  for  Testing  Materials.  The  Society 
has  been  made  a  member  of  this  organization,  by  the  payment 
of  its  yearly  fee. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  methods  pursued  in  the  large  professional  societies  of 
England  and  the  Continent  in  the  matter  of  electing  members 
of  these  societies  in  their  several  grades.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  growth  of  the  Society  from  the 
comparatively  small  beginnings  and  a  limited  membership  to 
the  present  international  membership  makes  it  desirable  that 
the  veto  power  upon  the  candidacy  of  engineers  to  membership 
in  the  Society  should  not  vest  in  the  possession  of  a  percentage 
of  the  Society,  which  is  continually  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  of  the  wise  procedure,  and  of 
the  amendment  to  the  present  rules  which  may  be  desirable  to 
carry  out  this  wise  course,  is  under  consideration  by  the  Council, 
but  no  report  is  ready  for  this  meeting. 

Pursuant  to  the  papers  presented  by  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin,  of 
London,  England,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Barrus,  of  Boston,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention  that  a  committee  of 
five  should  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  "  Stand- 
ardization or  Unification  of  the  Methods  of  Testing  Steam- 
engines,"  the  Council  has  approved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Francis  H.  Boyer,  George  H. 
Barrus,  Bryan  Donkin,  D.  S.  Jacobus,  and  George  H.  Bichmond. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  de  B. 
Parsons  and  T.  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  which  was  appointed  to  serve 
with  a  similar  delegation  from  other  organizations  to  conduct  a 
series  of  tests  upon  the  fire-resisting  properties  of  fire  proofing 
materials,  has  handed  in  its  resignation.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  conduct  of  these  tests,  and  changes  in 
the  conditions  attendant  upon  them,  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Committee  to  prosecute  further  researches. 

The  Council  has  bad  to  consider  an  application  from  a  mom- 
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ber  elected  to  the  Member's  Grade,  who,  after  such  election  but 
before  qualifying,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  change  his  grade 
of  membership  to  a  lower  grade.  While  the  reasons  advanced 
for  this  desire  were  cogent,  mainly  on  their  financial  side,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Society 
would  be  subserved  by  having  in  each  grade  of  membership 
only  such  engineers  as  were  qualified  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  to  attach  to  that  grade.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the 
Council,  and  the  implied  provision  of  the  rules,  that  when  a 
person  by  reason  of  age  or  experience  has  become  capable  of 
passing  from  the  lower  grade  to  the  higher  that  he  should  take 
steps  to  secure  this  result. 

The  Council  would  report  for  record  in  its  Transactions  the 
following  lists  of  deaths  since  the  publication  of  its  annual 
report  in  December,  1897:  G.  J.  Maillefert,  December  9,  1897; 
B.  K.  Field,  January  13 ;  W.  E.  Steams,  May  6 ;  Charles  E. 
Emery,  June  1 ;  Edwin  H.  Bennett,  June  27 ;  Joel  Sharp,  July 
28 ;  J.  J.  Schoenleber,  August  4 ;  W.  H.  Inslee,  July  24 ;  Henri 
Adolph  E.  Schneider,  May  17  ;  John  C.  O'Connell,  July  12 ; 
Joseph  C.  Piatt,  July  7;  F.  F.  Hemenway,  October;  H.  B. 
Miller,  October;  Joshua  Eose,  November  15,  1898. 

The  Council  would  report  the  following  summary  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1898.  The  list 
contains  those  who  have  been  elected  preceding  this  meeting, 
and  excludes  those  who  by  prolonged  failure  to  pay  the  dues  of 
the  Society  have  allowed  their  membership  to  lapse  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Rules  : 

Honorary  members 15 

Members : 1,381 

Associates 118 

Junior  members 3i7 

Total 1  ,£61 

The  Council  would  also  present  the  report  of  its  tellers  ap- 
pointed to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  membership  in  the  Society 
at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

BEPORT  OF  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  tellers,  under  Article  14  of  the  Rules,  to  scrutinize  and 
count  the  ballots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed 
for  membership  in  their  several  grades  in  the  American  Society 
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of    Mechanical    Engineers,   and   seeking    election    before    the 
XXXVmth  Meeting,  New  York,  1898. 

They  have  met  upon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
They  would  certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the 
Society,  to  the  election  of  the  following  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  appended  list,  in  their  several  grades. 

There  were  471  votes  cast  on  the  pink  ballot,  of  which 
10  were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities.  The  tellers  have 
considered  a  ballot  as  informal  which  was  not  indorsed  with  an 
autographic  signature,  or  where  the  indorsement  was  made  by  a 
facsimile  or  other  stamp. 

Chas.  H.  Loring, 

h.  h.  suplee, 

Gus.  C.  Henning, 

Geo.  Eichmond. 


Tellers  of  Election. 


Bolton,  R.  P. 
Dawson,  Philip. 
Evans,  Geo.  H. 
Fellows,  Edwin  R. 
Hamilton,  James. 
Hewlings,  Andrew  J. 
Johnson,  Frederic  A. 
Johnson,  Wallace  C. 
LfOcke,  Wm. 
McGuire,  Jno.  P. 


As  Members. 

Pierce,  Edward  L. 
Poore,  J.  B. 
Robinson,  Jno.  C. 
Root,  Oriando  J. 
Saunders,  Augustus  M. 
Snow,  Walter  B. 
Stephens,  Geo. 
Tejada,  Juan  de  D. 
Warner,  Adana  D. 
Wilkin,  Jno.  T. 


As  Associates. 
Bacon,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Louis  \j. 

Cushman,  Herbert  E.  Tompkins,  Saml.  D. 

Promotion  to  Full  Membership. 


Bonner,  Wm.  T. 

Finley,  A.  D. 
Hall,  Robt.  E. 
Holloway,  Carl  S. 
Miller,  Robt.  S. 
Morrison,  H.  H. 
Patton,  John  H. 


Van  Derhoef,  Gteo.  N. 

As  Junior  Members. 

Schaake,  William. 
Schreuder,  Andrew  M. 
Viliere,  St.  Denis,  J. 
Walker,  Fredk.  W. 
White,  Harry  (\ 
Wood,  Arthur  J. 


Richmond,  Harold  A. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  the  second  order  of 
business  was  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was 
as  follows : 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   OP  THE  FINANCE   COMMITTEE   OP  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS,   1897-1898. 

For  the  fiscal  year,  1897-8,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  would  respectfully 
report  to  the  Council  and  the  Society  the  following  statements 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  which  have  passed  under  their 
direction  on  behalf  of  the  Society  during  the  year  beginning 
November  15,  1897,  and  ending  November  15,  1898, 

Secretary's  Balance  Sheet  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1898  : 


Dr. 


To  receipts  for  the  year |32,406  87 


Cr. 


By  Cash  to  Treasurer $32,406  87 


Itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  fiscal  year 
1897-1898  : 


Receipts. 

Dr. 

Initiation  Fee |2,585  00 

Current  Dues 22,351  54 

Past  Dues 1,100  78 

Advance  Dues 186  17 

Sales  of  Publications 1,122  22 

Binding 26  75 

Engraving    152  49 

Life  Membership  (cash) 784  97 

Interest  on  Investment 1,180  00 

Office  Expenses 10  38 

Mail  and  Express 113 

Badges 577  50 


Hall  Rentals 

Room     '•       ; 

Insurance 

Certificates 

Library 

Traveling 

Rent,  Interest  and  Taxes 

Lighting 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture 
Janitorial  Supplies 


59-)  00 
1,635  81 

10  86 
2  00 

55  00 

11  70 
02 

2  50 

14  15 

90 


Total  Receipts $32,406  87 

Cash  on  hand  first  of  year. . .  47  60 

Total $32,454  47 


Cash  on  hand,  forward $098  65 


Didmrsements. 

Cr. 

Reprints  and  Publications. . .  $8,863  28 

Postage  and  Express  1,787  70 

Salaries 7,365  00 

Office  Expenses 308  98 

Engraving 834  29 

Contingencies  (profit  and  loss)  15  25 

Binding  Transactiana. 1,667  05 

Meetings 798  47 

Work  of  Committees 464  18 

Badges  and  Certificates 587  66 

Traveling 126  35 

Insurance  and  Safety  Deposit  40  00 
Rent,  Interest,  and  Taxes  . . .  4,509  35 
Printing,      Circulars,     Cata- 
logues, Office  Forms,  etc. .  1,599  00 

Stationery  Supplies 365  34 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture  656  07 
Library  (book  purchase  and 

binding) 178  85 

Janitorial  Supplies 131  40 

Fuel 198  25 

Lighting    (gas    and    electric 

light) 372  14 

Laundry 200  00 

Repairs  to  House  Furniture, 

etc 672  21 

Dues  (repayment  to  a  mem- 
ber)  ' 15  00 

Total  Disbursements $31,755  82 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance 698  65 


Total $32,454  47 
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Of  the  issae  of  bonds,  in  1890,  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Library  Association,  which  amounted  to  $32,000,  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  as  Trustees,  "held  November  15th,  1897,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  $23,400,  and  during 
the  year  189 /-C8,  the  Council  has  acquired  $200  additional 
bonds  in  payment  for  a  Life  Membership,  thus  making  $23,600, 
so  held.by  the  Council  at  this  date,  and  leaviiig  $8,400  of  said 
bonds  still  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 

At  the  time  of  this  report  there  remains  outstanding  uncol- 
lected accounts  due  the  society  at  the  end  of  the  year  1897-98 
as  follows  : 


171  members  (less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  membership)  owe  for 

dues,  publications,  etc f4,368  98 

9  men  owe  for  room  rent,  all  recent  accounts 55  00 

1  society  owes  for  Hall  rent,      **            **        25  00 

8  non-members  owe  for  publications  purchased 31  60 

2  "         "        "       *•    electros  furnished  them 5  65 

Total  uncollected $4,486  23 


Of  the  171  members  who  owe  $4,368.98,  98  men  owe  for  dues 
of  the  year  1897-98  only,  33  owe  dues  for  two  years,  one  man 
owes  for  a  badge,  and  the  balance  39  men  owe  for  over  three 
years'  dues. 

Out  of  the  171  delinquents,  62  men  have  had  personal  letters 
written  them,  and  circular  letters  have  been  sent  the  rest  and 
replies  have  been  received  from  56  saying  they  would  remit  by  a 
fixed  date,  or  shortly,  or  else  for  valid  reasons  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  meet  their  indebtedness,  which  has  been 
granted. 

This  leaves  only  115  men  out  of  a  membership  of  1,844  who 
have  failed  either  to  pay  their  dues  or  to  write  us  in  respect  to 
meeting  the  account  against  them. 

The  Finance  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  $3,200.60,  which  the  Society  owed 
at  the  time  of  the  last  report  has  been  entirely  wiped  out  during 
the  year  just  closed,  and  further,  that  all  the  bills  of  the  year 
1897-98  have  been  paid  in  full  with  the  exception  of  $485  due 
the  printer  of  the  Transactions,  with  whom  wo  have  a  running 
account,  and  which  sum  is  more  than  covered  by  the  cash  balance 
on  hand  of  $698.65  reported  above. 
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ASSETS   AND   LIABILinES. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1897-98. 

Exclusive  of  such  property  as  pamphlet  copies  of  the  papers, 
office  furniture,  etc.,  which  is  also  owned  by  the  Society. 

Assets. 

Bonds  of  the  M.  E.  L.  A.  held  by  the  Council  as  Trustees $23,600  00 

Stock  of  bound  and  paper  copies  of  the  Society's  I'ransactions,  Vols. 
1-XVIII,  inclusive,  on  hand,  estimating  bound  volumes  at  (6.00 
each  and  paper  bound  at  $5.00  each,  the  lowest  prices  at  which 
they  are  ever  sold 24,107  00 

Outstanding  indebtedness  due  the  Society  as  itemized  above,  $4,486.23 

estimating  75  per  cent,  as  collectible,  which  is  a  safe  estimate       3,364  67 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank  as  reported  above 698  65 

Total  Assets $51,770  82 

Liabilities. 

Bill  owed  printer  of  Transactions,  as  explained  above 485  00 

Excess  Assets  over  Liabilities $51,285  22 

The  above  statement  of  assets,  moreover,  does  not  cover  the 
stereotype  plates  of  the  volumes  of  TransactioiiSj  nor  the  electro- 
types of  the  cuts  used  in  illustrating  them.  It  covers  only  assets 
which  are  convertible  under  favorable  conditions  into  cash.  Nor 
does  it  include  office  furniture  and  fixtures  in  use. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERS'   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

COPY  OF   THE   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   TRUSTEES   OF   THE    MECHANI- 
CAL engineers'  library  association,  1897-1898. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Trustees 
from  November  16,  1897,  to  November  15,  1898,  is  appended. 

Secretary's  Balance  Sheet  year  1897-1898  : 

Br.  Cr. 

To  balance  on  band  first  of  year.  .$2  62        By  expenditures  as 

itemized  below $3,977  41 

To  receipts  as  itemized  below... 5, 168  88  "  cash  on  hand 1,194  09 


$5,171  50 
To  cash  on  hand $1,194  09 


$5,171  60 
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Itemized   Statement  of   Receipts  and  Expenditures   of  tlie  'Association  for 
Fiscal  Year  1897-1898  : 


Dr. 

Receipts,  fellowship  fund $184  00 

sinking  fund 426  50 

insurance  (refund)..        10  18 

office  rent 4,500  00 

gilt  of  Sir  Ben .  Baker       48  20 

Total  receipts  for  year $5,168  88 

Cash  on  hand  first  of  year 2  62 


t  4 


(  t 


$5,171  50 


Cash  on  hand  first  of  year 

1898-1899 $1,194  09 


Cr. 

Interest  on  mortgage $1,402  50 

•*      "  bonds 1,600  00 

Salaries 780  00 

Insurance  and  safe  deposit ...        10  66 

Contingencies 50 

Equipment  (furniture,  etc.). . .       12  75 
Library  and  book  purchase  ...      171  00 

Total  expenditures $8,977  41 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance 1,194  09 

$5,171  50 


All  money  due  the  Association  at  the  end  of  this  year  has 
been  paid,  and  all  outstanding  accounts  against  it  are  paid  to 
date  of  this  report.  The  accumulated  cash  balance  is  held  in 
reserve  to  meet  the  interest  charge  on  mortgages  falling  due 
January  1,  1899. 

Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Cash  on  hand  as  above $1,194  09 

House  and  lot,  12  W.  Thirty-first  street.  New  York  City.  65,000  00 

Furniture  and  equipment 5,000  00 

Books  and  manuscripts 10,700  00 


Total  assets $81,894  09— $81,894  09 

Liabilities, 

First  mortgage  held  by  N.  Y.  A.  of  M $83,000  00 

Second  mortgage  bonds  held  by  members  of  A.  S.  M.  E.       8,400  00 
Second  mortgage  bonds  held  by  council  of  A.  S.  M.E.  as 

an  investment 23.600  00 


Total  liabilities $65,000  00--$65,000  00 


Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities $16,894  09 


These  reports  called  for  no  action  and  were  ordered  printed  as 
part  of  the  record  of  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  presented  to  the  meeting  the  amendment  to  the 
Rules,  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given  as  required,  at  Niagara 
Falls,     The  proposed  amendments  were  as  follows  : 
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Article  10  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  at  its  close  of  the  following  : 
"  Application  for  membership  from  engineers  who  are  not  resident  in  North 
America,  and  who  may  be  so  situated  as  not  to  be  personally  known  to  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  as  required  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  may  be  recommended 
for  ballot  by  five  members  of  the  Council,  after  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
secured  which  shall  show  that  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  is  worthy  of  admis- 
sion to  the  grade  which  he  seeks." 

And  the  sentence  in  that  same  article  which  now  reads,  *'  He  must  refer  to 
at  least  five  members  or  associates,  personally  known  to  him/*  is  to  be  changed 
so  as  to  read,  **He  must  refer  to  at  least  five  members  or  associates  to  whom 
he  is  personally  known.'*  The  final  sentence  of  the  present  article  is  to  be 
similarly  changed,  and  the  words  "  personally  known  to  him  "  are  to  be  changed 
to  "  to  whom  he  is  personally  known." 

After  some  discussion  looking  to  more  careful  limitations  of  the 
territory  to  be  included  in  that  part  of  the  amendment  affecting 
members  not  resident  of  the  United  States,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  words  "  North  America,'*  the  words,  **  United  States 
and  Canada."  This  proposed  amendment  having  been  passed, 
the  motion  came  up  on  the  amendment  as  amended,  and  was  car- 
ried. The  second  amendment  was  then  presented,  involving  the 
verbal  change  in  Article  10,  and  on  motion  was  carried. 

The  reports  from  professional  committees  being  then  in  order, 
the  reporter  for  the  Society's  Committee  on  Uniform  Methods  of 
Testing  Materials,  Mr.  Gus.  C.  Henning,  presented  its  report,  as 
follows : 

JUr,  Gustavus  0.  He?ining. — In  the  first  place,  as  announced  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  should  like  to  state  that  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  now  assumed  membership  in 
the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials.  I  would  like 
also  to  preface  this  report  by  the  statement  that  it  is  mainly  due 
to  the  active  interest  taken  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  that  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials 
has  now  taken  a  firm  root  in  the  United  States  ;  that  an  American 
section  has  been  formed,  and  that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all 
those  specially  interested  in  testing  materials — college  professors 
and  others— have  actually  taken  part  and  assumed  membership, 
as  well  as  some  of  our  largest  steel  works,  such  as  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Works,  the  Carnegie  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company ;  and  we  understand  that  at  a  very  early 
date  some  other  large  steel  works  will  also  join.  The  work  of  the 
Association,  as  I  have  explained  before,  is  entirely  of  a  practical 
pharacter.    There  are  no  abstruse  questions  involved,     The  work 
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to  be  done  is  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  work  of  the  engineer 
and  the  relation  between  the  engineer  and  the  manufacturer,  in 
order  to  facilitate  means  and  methods  for  obtaining  such  mate- 
rials with  certainty  as  are  required  and  as  can  be  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers,  under  the  varying  conditions  existing  in  vari- 
ous countries  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  this,  because  it  has  been  mentioned  by  several 
who  are  not  well  posted  that  an  association  of  this  sort  can  lead 
to  no  practical  results  because  it  is  composed  of  theorists.  I 
would  like  to  say  now  that  the  membership  of  the  American  sec- 
tion is  composed,  in  the  large  majority,  of  manufacturers  and  men 
in  business  who  have  no  interest  in  the  abstruse  investigations  of 
the  scientist  pure  and  simple,  but  that  the  various  manufacturers 
have  come  together  to  explain  the  possibilities  of  their  processes 
and  business  methods,  so  as  to  let  the  engineers  understand  fully 
what  can  be  expected  of  them  ;  and  then,  through  the  action  and 
the  discussions  of  this  American  section,  there  will  be  a  small 
variety  of  specifications  and  contract  requirements  so  as  to  lead 
to  economies  and  better  understanding,  facilitating  the  execution 
of  contracts  in  every  case  where  mfanufactured  materials  are  used. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  desire  to  present  the  following : 
Mr.  Keep  has  constructed  three  autograph  recording  ma- 
chines, to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Committee : 

1.  An  autograph  recording  transverse  testing  machine. 

2.  An  autograph  recording  drill  press  for  hardness  determin- 
ations. 

3.  An  autograph  recording  impact  machine,  having  capacity 
up  to  1  by  24:-inch  bars. 

Tool  steel  bars  of  the  following  dimensions  have  been  prepared 
to  be  tested  by  the  latter :  6,  12,  and  24-inch  lengths ;  ^  inch 
square ;  ^  by  1  inch  ;  f  inch  square,  and  1  inch  square  ;  the  ^  by 
1-inch  bars  to  be  tested  flat  and  on  edge. 

The  hammers  for  this  machine  are  of  25,  50,  75,  and  100  pounds 
weight. 

For  lack  of  time,  the  cooling  curves  and  temperature  determin- 
ation have  not  yet  been  made,  but  these  and  Mr.  Keep's  new 
work  will  probably  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting.* 

Gus.  C.  Henning, 
Recorder  for  the  Commiitee, 

*  I  would,  say.  however,  that  Svedelius,  a  Swedish  engineer,  has  investigated 
this  same  subject  with  use  of  the  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer,  using  bars  four  inches 
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The  second  committee  report  was  that  on  a  Bevision  of  the 
Oode  for  CJonducting  Boiler  Tests,  which  was  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kent.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery,  who 
bad  been  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  had  passed  away 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mi\  Kent, — The  Committee  presents  the  results  of  its  labors  in 
this  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed.  At  the 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago  the  Committee  presented  what  was 
called  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  report,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  criticisms.  That  preliminary  draft  was  discussed  in  two 
meetings  of  the  Society,  and  several  written  communications  were 
sent  in,  and  the  discussion  was  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Committee.  All  the  criticisms  were  carefully  considered,  and  the. 
result  is  this  pamphlet  before  you,  which  is  still  subject  to  such 
revision  as  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Committee  before  the  date 
when  it  has  to  be  handed  in  for  insertion  in  the  volume  of  the 
Transactions.  There  are  some  blanks  left  in  the  appendix,  which 
will  be  filled  in  in  the  final  pamphlet,  and  there  are  some  portions 
of  the  printed  discussion  of  last  year  that  may  be  included  in  this 
appendix.  Many  of  the  points  in  the  discussion  of  last  year 
referred  to  matters  which  were  in  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
report,  and  which  are  not  in  the  present  draft  That  is,  the 
criticisms  were  considered  sound,  and  the  objectionable  parts  of 
the  preliminary  draft  were  stricken  out.  So  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  publishing  these  criticisms,  since  the  thing  criticised 
has  disappeared.  But  other  parts  of  the  discussion,  in  which 
useful  information  has  been  given,  may  be  put  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Rockicood, — As  I  had  not  seen  this  paper  before,  and  I 
assume  that  most  of  the  other  members  have  not,  I  move  that 
this  be  not  considered  until  the  next  semi-annnal  meeting,  for 
action. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith, — I  do  not  quite  see  the  necessity  of  having 
a  standard  method  and  an  alternate  method  of  conducting  boiler 


long.  He  used  the  Fagersta  steel,  and  found  the  very  same  behavior  and  the 
same  cooling  curves  that  we  found  in  cast  iron,  only  moditied  as  affected  by  the 
composition  of  the  materials.  He  has  also  identified  the  peculiar  points  in  the 
cooling  curves,  with  the  points  of  recalescenco,  as  determined  by  Osmond  and  a 
great  many  other  investigators.  So  I  think  that  when  we  finish  our  cast-iron 
investigation  in  the  same  direction,  that  we  will  then  have  a  complete  series  of 
the  changes  that  occur  in  bars  of  iron,  using  the  word  "  iron  "  as  a  generic  term, 
and  at  the  some  time  determining  the  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 
2 
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tests.  It  seems  to  me  there  oaght  to  be  one  or  the  other,  with 
certain  qualifications  where  special  boilers  or  furnaces  are  being 
tested.  I  have  just  had  a  discussion  with  some  parties  about 
whether  a  boiler  test  shall  be  made  by  the  standard  method  or 
by  the  alternate  method.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  standard 
method,  where  the  fire  is  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  furnace 
just  before  beginning  the  test,  and  again  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
the  test,  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  ^'  running  test/'  or  that  which  is  known  as  the  alternate 
method,  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee,  judging  from  the  foot-note  applied  to 
Section  8  ;  or  at  least  a  great  many  engineers  consider  that  the 
"  running  test "  is  the  more  reliable  of  the  two. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  paragraph  15,  **  Treatment  of  Ashes 
and  Eefuse."  "  The  ashes  and  refuse  are  to  be  weighed  in  a 
dry  state."  I  think  "  ashes  and  refuse  "  should  be  defined  more 
exactly.  Certainly  in  a  great  many  furnaces,  and  particularly 
mechanical  stokers,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fuel  tliat  goes  directly 
through  the  grates  without  hardly  being  charred.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  that  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Kent. — The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  sugges- 
tions from  any  members  in  regard  to  any  further  amendments 
that  may  be  made  of  this  report,  and  we  will  take  it  into  consid- 
eration, and  if  the  Committee  agree  to  make  the  amendments, 
then  they  will  make  them  and  submit  the  final  pamphlet  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Transactions. 

Tlie  Secretary, — At  the  spring  meeting? 

Mr.  Kent, — ^It  is  now  listed  for  Volume  XX.  We  want  to  keep 
it  open  as  long  as  it  is  convenient  to  you — that  is  all. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  carefully  considered  all  the  arguments  in 
regard  to  the  standard  and  the  alternate  code.  I  would  call  his 
attention  to  the  foot-note  on  page  8  :  "  Many  engineers  prefer 
the  alternate  to  standard  method  on  account  of  its  being  less 
liable  to  error  due  to  cooling  of  the  boiler  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  test."  By  putting  both  methods  in  the  code,  any 
engineer  is  at  liberty  to  clioose  the  one  he  Ukes  best,  or  insert  it 
in  his  contract.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ashes  and  refuse, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  "  ashes  and  refuse  **  is  what  is 
withdrawn  from  the  boiler  furnace.  The  ash  all  contains  some 
coal,   and   the  coal   partially   burned   contains   some    ash,   and 
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the  thing  needs  no  other  definition.  If  any  one  wishes  a  finer 
distinction,  he  can  make  it  in  his  own  professional  work.  We  do 
not  think  that  paragraph  should  be  changed.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  ready  to  receive  any  suggestions  for  change. 

I  would  say  that  the  amount  of  labor  spent  on  this  report  has 
been  enormous.  Before  Dr.  Emery  died,  he  spent  several  days 
going  over  every  criticism  and  suggestion.  Mr.  Barrus  and  Dr. 
Emery  and  I  met  together  and  went  over  them,  and  every  sug- 
gestion brought  up  has  been  carefully  considered  and  this  is 
finally  the  result  of  our  combined  efforts,  with  the  written  ap- 
proval of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  except  two  who  have 
not  objected,  but  they  have  not  yet  signified  their  acceptance. 

Professor  Hutton. — Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  suggestion  which  you  have  just  made  in  my  ear,  it  is  that  the 
Committee  should  consider  the  same  suggestion  that  was  made 
at  Niagara  Falls  in  respect  to  the  standard  method  of  testing 
engines — that  there  should  be  incorporated  into  the  report  a 
series  of  blanks,  in  a  convenient  pocketbook  foriii,  which  could  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Society  on  demand  for  a  limited  price  to  those 
who  would  like  to  use  them.  I  think  it  has  hindered,  to  some 
extent,  the  convenient  use  of  our  code  that  the  only  way  in  which 
our  standard  blanks  could  be  secured  was  by  buying  a  whole 
copy  of  the  report  for  which  many  of  the  engineers  did  not  care. 
It  involved  transcribing  of  headings,  etc.  in  making  the  report. 

The  further  suggestion  of  the  President  and  one  which  I  would 
like  to  commend  in  his  name  to  the  Society,  is  that  the  report 
should  be  made  with  blanks  convenient  for  the  metric  system 
units  as  well  as  the  American  units.  This  suggestion  also  comes 
to  us  from  English  and  continental  sources — that  our  report  would 
be  international  if  we  make  that  slight  addition  to  it.  They  are 
ready  to  make  use  of  it  in  Germany  and  France  if  that  addition 
is  made. 

The  Secretary  in  his  own  name  would  reply  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Kent,  that  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions  includes  the 
Transactions  of  this  meeting  and  the  Transactions  of  the  spring 
meeting.  In  that  view  it  might  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Rockwood  that  the  consideration  of  this 
report  and  the  action  upon  it  should  be  made  an  order  of  busi- 
ness at  the  approaching  spring  meeting.  It  would  then  come 
into  the  Transactions  of  this  volume,  and  under  that  we  need  not 
decide  on  the  action  just  now. 
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Mr.  Kent. — There  is  no  objection  to  that  at  alL 

It  was  therefore  understood  that  copies  of  the  revised  report 
of  the  Committee  would  be  distribated  in  advance  of  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  action  npon  the  report  at 
that  meeting,  if  final  agreement  conld  be  secored. 

The  next  report  was  one  of  progress  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  Niagara  Falls  meeting  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit a  code  for  the  uniform  testing  of  engines. 

Professor  Jacobus,  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  then  made  a 
verbal  report  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  and  of  the  points  dis- 
cussed at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee.  He  stated  that  the 
Committee  had  taken  no  action  and  would  not  do  so  before  com- 
municating with  the  foreign  representative,  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin. 
This  being  the  case  the  Committee  thought  it  best  not  to  publish 
the  verbal  report  at  this  point,  but  to  withhold  all  matter  until  a  ' 
preliminary  report  coold  be  agreed  on  by  the  Committee  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  for  discussion. 

Mr,  H.  H.  Suplee. — I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  report  is  intended 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  Thermal  Efficiency 
Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  is  it  entirely 
independent  of  it  ?  They  are  working  hard  on  this  subject,  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Donkin  is  a  member  of  that  committee  also.  I  think 
it  was  suggested  at  Niagara  Falls  that  possibly  this  should  be 
made  an  international  matter.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  anything 
has  been  done  toward  uniting  the  work  of  these  two  committees 
so  that  their  reports  will  harmonize,  or  whether  they  are  working 
entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

It  was  finally  suggested  by  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  that  the  text 
of  the  preliminary  report  should  be  distributed  in  advance  of  the 
spring  meeting  to  all  members,  that  they  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  suggestions  to  the  Committee  before  the  Commit- 
tee took  final  action  in  making  recommendations. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Tellers  of  Elec- 
tion who  had  been  appointed  to  count  the  letter  ballots  cast  for 
officers  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Tellers  was  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION  FOR  OPFIOERS. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  count  ballots  cast  for  officers  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  year  1898-9 
begs  to  submit  the  following  report : 
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Total  ballots  cast  564 

Ballots  thrown  out  on  account  of  irregularities 82 

Total  votes  counted 532 

of  this  latter  namber, 

530  votes  were  cast  for  George  W.  Melville  for  President. 
2     *'        "        *•     "   S.  T.  Wellman 

532  "  "  "  **  Wm.  H.  Wiley  **  Treasurer. 

532  "  **  "  *•  E.  D.  Meier  **  Vice-President. 
529  •'  "  *'  '•  George  R.  Stetson  "  " 

533  *•  •'  **  *'  B.  H.  Warren  "  " 

529     *'        "        "    "   Edgar  C.  Felton         *'  Manager. 

534  "        '*        **     '*   R.  H.  Soule 

531  "        *•         "     "   A.  M.  Goodale 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  J.  Bonner,  )  ^  „      of  Election 
John  H.  Barr,    ) 


The  President — If  the  chair  hears  no  objection  to  this  report 
I  will  officially  declare  the  candidates  named  in  the  report  elected 
to  their  respective  offices  in  the  Society,  their  duties  to  begin, 
under  the  constitution,  with  the  adjournment  of  the  present  con- 
vention. I  will  appoint  an  escort  committee,  consisting  of  ex- 
President  Warner  and  ex-President  Billings  to  conduct  the  Presi- 
dent-elect to  the  platform. 

Messrs.  Warner  and  Billings  escorted  George  W.  Melville, 
President-elect  to  the  platform,  and  presented  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

7%^  President — I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  its  President-elect, 
George  W.  Melville,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Mr.  Melville,  on  receiving  the  handshake  of  the  President, 
turned  to  the  Society,  and  thanked  them  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Mr.  President  and  fellow  engineers : — The  announcement  that 
has  just  been  made  of  my  election  as  President  of  our  Society 
for  the  coming  year,  notifies  me  of  an  honor  conferred  upon  me 
which  I  appreciate  beyond  all  others  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot. 
Tou  can  readily  understand,  gentlemen,  that  in  our  Naval  En- 
gineer Corps  seniority  or  accident  may  sometimes  effect  the  choice 
of  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  but  the  position  of  President  of  our 
Society  is  one  of  which  any  man  may  well  be  proud,  because  it 
comes  only  as  the  result  of  your  free  choice.     When  I  think  of 
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the  high  order  of  talent  of  all  our  members,  and  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  of  the  highest  professional  eminence  on  whom  your 
choice  might  have  fallen,  many  of  whom  would  doubtless  fill  the 
chair  with  greater  eflficiency  than  I  can  hope  for,  the  honor  you 
have  done  me  seems  all  the  greater,  and  I  trust  you  will  under- 
stand how  thoroughly  I  appreciate  it.  In  accepting  the  office, 
therefore,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure,  as  well 
as  a  duty,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  prove  worthy  of  your  choice, 
and  I  shall  devote  myself  in  every  way  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  our  Society.*' 

Messrs.  Henning  and  Ashworth,  on  behalf  of  the  membership, 
spoke  in  fitting  terms  of  the  achievements  of  the  President,  and 
of  the  mutual  honor  that  was  conferred  by  the  choice  of  their 
chief  executive. 

The  President  then  announced  that  new  business  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Kent  rose,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  the  Rules  of  the 
Society,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  PubUcation  Com- 
mittee and  which  state  its  duties,  should  be  revised  by  the  Coun- 
cil. His  suggestion  was  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Council 
to  consider  these  Bules,  and  whether  the  Publication  Committee 
should  not  consist  of  seven  members  instead  of  five,  and  that  Ar- 
ticle 29  should  be  amended  by  adding  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
no  paper  shall  be  accepted  for  final  publication  in  the  volume  of 
Transactions  until  it  has  been  approved  in  writing  as  being 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  Transactions ,  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  not  to  be  included  in  those 
three.  Mr.  Kent's  desire  was  that  by  such  amendment,  at  least 
three  members  of  the  seven  should  have  every  paj^er  prominently 
brought  before  them  before  it  is  accepted  for  final  publication. 
He  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  Transactions  might  be  purged  of 
what  he  considered  bad  engineering  literature,  such  as  is  some- 
times presented  in  pamphlet  form  at  the  open  meetings. 

Messrs.  Wiley,  Henning,  Parsons,  and  Rockwood,  spoke  in  ex- 
planation of  the  present  methods  and  policy  of  the  Publication 
Committee. 

On  motion,  the  general  subject  presented  by  Mr.  Kent  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council. 

The  advisabiUty  of  arranging  for  meetings  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  during  the  interval  between  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  winter  and  the  spring  meeting  six  months  thereafter, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Halsey,  as  follows  : 
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Mr,  F.  A.  HaUey. — There  is  a  considerable  feeling  in  the 
Society  to  the  eflFect  that  there  is  quite  a  reservoir  of  talent 
available  to  the  Society  that  is  not  drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Transactions^  namely,  the  younger  element  of  the  Society.  The 
feeling  is  that,  largely  due  to  timidity,  an  element  able  to  sup- 
ply good  papers  holds  itself  back  and  does  not  do  it,  a  situation 
which  has  been  intensified  through  one  or  two  unfortunate  circum- 
stances— papers  from  this  source  having  been  unduly  "  sat  down 
upon,"  in  several  cases  in  discussion,  and  there  is  quite  a  feeling 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  counteract  this  situation  and 
to  encourage  the  writing  of  papers  by  this  element.  The  feeling 
is  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  younger  element  who  are 
capable  of  making  good  investigations  and  presenting  them  in 
creditable  form.  One  plan  that  has  been  suggested  is  that  special 
meetings  should  be  held,  to  be  called  Junior  meetings,  to  be  de- 
voted to  these  younger  members  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings 
of  which  should  be  in  their  charge,  and  which  might  or  might 
not  be  incorporated  in  the  Transactions,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  a  motion,  but  I  know  that  there  are  others  who  feel  the 
importance  of  the  matter  as  I  have  outlined  it,  and  if  so  disposed 
they  can  present  a  motion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  subject  of  providing  for  such 
extra  gatherings,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Junior  mem- 
bership, if  this  were  possible,  was  referred  to  the  Council  for  it 
to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  seemed  desirable. 

There  being  no  other  or  new  business  presented  from  any  of 
the  members,  the  docket  of  professional  papers  was  taken  up,  and 
the  two  papers  on  "  Strength  of  Fly  Wheel  Kims,"  by  Mr.  A.  K. 
Mansfield,  and  on  the  *' Bursting  of  Small  Cast  Iron  Fly  Wheels," 
by  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Benjamin,  were  presented  and  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Participants  in  the  debate  were  Messrs.  Jacobus,  Suplee, 
McBride,  Cary,  Frith,  Fritz,  Henning,  Webb,  Jesse  M.  Smith, 
and  Van  Derhoel 

The  usual  luncheon  was  served  in  the  lower  room  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion,  in  order  that  members  might  not  have 
to  leave  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  might  remain  for 
social  and  other  opportunities  during  the  afternoon,  before 
undertaking  matters  of  business  which  it  might  be  their  personal 
desire  to  see  to.  A  committee  of  New  York  members  was  on  duty 
to  see  that  members  were  introduced  to  each  other.  In  the  later 
afternoon,  by   arrangements  perfected  through  Mr.  J.  W.  Lieb, 
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Gen.  Manager,  the  members  were  welcomed  at  the  Duane  Street 
Edison  Lighting  and  Power  Station. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  reception  tendered  by  the  New  York 
members  to  their  guests  was  held  in  the  new  ballroom  and  ante- 
rooms at  Sherry's,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.  The 
President,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  with  his  wife,  received  the  members, 
and  after  the  Officers'  Reception,  supper,  dancing,  and  other 
social  pleasures  completed  the  evening. 

Third  Session.     Friday  Morning,  December  1st. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  professional  papers.  Those  allott^ed 
were,  "  Theory  of  the  Moment  of  Inertia,"  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Kerr ; 
on  "Certain  Improvements  in  Steam  Boilers,'^  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Le  Van ;  on  the  "  Generation  and  Utilization  of  Steam  by  the 
Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company,"  by  E.  Van  A.  Norris ;  on  the 
"  Valve  Gear  of  the  Willans  Engine,"  by  John  Svenson  ;  on 
"  Methods  of  Testing  Indicators,"  by  D.  S.  Jacobus ;  on  "  Varia- 
tion of  Belt  Tensions  with  Power  Transmitted,"  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Aldrich.  The  paper  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Vail  on  "  Cooling  Tower  and 
Condenser  Installation,"  postponed  from  the  previous  session, 
was  also  read  at  this  meeting. 

Participants  in  the  debate  on  the  above  papers  were  Messrs. 
Kent,  Kingsbury,  Bryan,  Dean,  Walworth,  Rockwood,  Allison, 
Wheeler,  Ashworth,  Suplee,  Snell,  Meyer,  Jesse  M.  Smith,  Hal- 
sey,  Bole,  Barth,  and  Oberlin  Smith. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  invitation,  on  behalf  of  the  Engin- 
eers' Club,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  should  be  its  guests 
at  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  taken  from  photographs  during 
a  htm  ting  trip  for  large  game  in  South  Africa,  together  with 
other  invitations  and  announcements  of  courtesies  extended  to 
the  meeting. 

After  luncheon  Mr.  B.  C.  Batcheller,  pursuant  to  invitation, 
presented  an  illustrated  description  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system 
in  use  in  New  York  City  for  the  distribution  of  mail  packets  from 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  description  of  his  appai'atus  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  upon  the  screen,  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Batcheller's  lecture,  Mr.  11.  W.  Hunt,  on 
request  of  the  President,  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
friendly  conspiracy,  whereby  the  friends  of  Mr.  John  Fritz  had 
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secured  from  him  the  handsome  three-quarter  length  oil  portrait 
of  himself,  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  present  to  the 
Society,  but  which  it  had  been  his  desire  to  hang  upon  the  walls 
of  the  auditorium  without  formality.  The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Fritz,  felt,  however,  that  it  was  more  fitting  that  this  pleasant 
event  should  be  a  public  -one  also,  so'  that  the  portrait  had  been 
secured  and  hung  on  the  walls,  properly  veiled.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Hunt's  genial  remarks  the  veil  was  withdrawn  and  the 
members  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  successful  the  artist  had 
been.  It  was  left  for  the  Council  to  take  formal  action  in  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Fritz's  gift  to  the  Society. 

The  members,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  presentation  ceremony, 
adjourned  to  the  car  house  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Com- 
pany, where  special  cars  were  assigned  to  the  party  for  their 
transportation  to  the  General  Post  Office.  The  Traction  Com- 
pany added  to  the  courtesy  of  providing  for  the  Society  by  car- 
rying the  party  without  charge  for  fare.  After  the  visit  to  the 
Batcheller  Pneumatic  Tube  System  the  party  broke  up  into  indi- 
vidual groups. 

No  assignment  was  made  for  Thursday  evening  in  any  official 
way,  and  many  members  attended  the  gathering  at  the  Engineers' 
Club  or  amused  themselves  in  their  own  preferred  way. 

Closing  Session.    Friday  Mornikg,  December  2d. 

The  professional  papers  of  the  morning  were  those  by  Messrs. 
E.  S.  Hale  on  the  "  Calorific  Power  of  Weathered  Coals " ;  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bryan,  on  '*  A  Mechanical  Plant  of  a  Modern  Com- 
mercial Building"  ;  and  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  "Experiments 
on  the  Flow  of  Steam  Through  Pipes."  Besides  this,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Newcomb,  detailing  tests  on  flow  of  water  through 
hydrants,  was  presented  in  manuscript,  with  a  limited  number  of 
its  illustrations. 

The  participants  in  debate  were  Messrs.  Dean,  Kent,  Christie, 
Jesse  M.  Smith,  Geo.  Hill  Bolton,  George  H.  Hill  (by  invitation 
of  a  member),  and  William  Kent.|| 

At  the  close  of  the  professional  papers  certain  queries  which 
had  been  submitted  were  presented  for  discussion.  Messrs. 
Woolson,  Newcomb,  Suplee  and  Kent  presented  their  views  in 
reply  to  the  query,  "  Does  it  Pay  to  Pickle  Ordinary  Castings  "  ; 
Messrs.  Fickinger,  Souther,  and  Kent  discussed  the  meaning  of 
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the  term,  "  Seamless  Tube " ;  Messrs.  Jackson,  Kent,  Jesse  M. 
Smith,  and  Halsey  gave  their  views  on  the  question  on  "  On  how 
Small  a  Tool  does  it  Pay  to  Put  an  Individual  Electric  Motor." 
Messrs.  Newcomb,  Cary,  Darfee,  Sanguinetti,  and  DaUett  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  "  Machine  Shop  Floors." 

This  completed  the  regular  order  of  business,  and  at  its  end 
the  Secretary  asked  that  a  motion  might  be  passed  tendering 
to  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
for  the  courtesies  enjoyed  at  its  hands  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  the  pneumatic  dispatch  tube  system  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

The  President  expressed  to  the  meeting  his  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  kindnesses  and  consideration  which  had  been  shown 
him  during  his  term,  and  handed  the  gavel  to  his  successor, 
present  with  him  on  the  platform  at  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
The  motion  to  adjourn  having  been  put  and  passed,  the  meeting 
ended. 

It  may  be  added  that  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  at  a  meeting 
held  after  the  adjournment  of  the  general  meeting,  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  next  to  follow. 
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Forming  a  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactiona, 

BT  CHARUS8  WALLACE  BUMT. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  Society  for  the  President  to 
deliver  a  formal  address  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service.  This 
practice,  like  other  acts  which  continue  long  enough  for  the 
establishing  of  a  custom,  must  have  good  reasons  for  its  exist- 
ence, although  they  may  not  be  fully  appreciated  either  by  those 
who  established  or  by  those  who  follow  the  custom. 

The  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  this  evening  was  first  en- 
tered into  as  a  task,  but  it  grew  to  be  a  pleasure,  as  the  growth 
and  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  engineer  became  evident 
on  every  side,  as  we  study  them  in  our  national  development,  in 
our  industries,  and  even  in  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  our 
daily  life. 

Each  one  of  us  looks  out  upon  the  same  world  from  a  different 
standpoint,  and  each  sees  the  same  general  scene,  but  the  scope 
of  the  view  and  the  details  observed  will  vary  to  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree,  depending  upon  our  particular  position.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  each,  as  it  were,  looks  through  a  colored  glass  which 
gives  a  personal  tint  to  the  scene,  colored  by  the  effects  of  our 
environment,  as  well  as  by  our  personal  temperament. 

Could  we  combine  all  these  various  pictures,  large  and  small, 
which  are  presented  to  our  view,  with  all  their  varied  tints,  we 
would  obtain  a  kind  of  composite  image,  which  would  be  a  more 
accurate  and  probably  a  more  pleasing  representation  of  the 
real  subject  than  any  one  of  us  sees  individually.  A  senior, 
who  has  travelled  the  rugged  path  of  life,  should  be  able  from 
his  experiences  on  the  way  to  select  such  views  as  would  be 
both  useful  and  pleasant  for  a  junior  to  consider  as  he  starts 
out  on  a  similar  journey.  The  interest  of  our  annual  meeting 
is  heightened,  and  an  intellectual  pleasure  is  given  us,  when  one 
of  our  body  presents  to  the  others  those  subjects  which  seem  to 
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him  important  and  interesting,  that  all  may  compare  them  with 
the  view  as  seen  from  their  own  standpoint.  As  we  pass  from 
subject  to  subject,  each  will  combine  the  picture  presented  with 
his  own  personal  conceptions,  giving,  as  it  were,  a  stereoscopic 
effect,  each  one  gaining  a  wider  and  a  clearer  view.  In  making 
this  survey  we  will  first  consider  those  matters  which  immedi- 
ately concern  engineering  practice,  and  then  pass  on  to  wider 
fields  and  subjects  of  more  general  interest. 

The  Word  "  Engineer P 

In  order  that  we  may  proceed  in  harmony  of  thought,  we  must 
use  words  in  the  same  sense.  Let  us,  then,  first  consider  what 
we  mean  by  the  word  "  engineer  " — not  what  it  meant  historically, 
but  what  it  has  come  to  signify  in  the  active  world  of  to-day — 
and  try  to  bring  our  individual  conceptions  of  this  meaning  into 
harmony  each  with  the  other.  Following  Tredgold,  I  have 
herein  used  the  word  "  engineer  "  in  the  broad  sense  of  one  who 
is  skilled  in  the  application  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature 
to  the  uses  of  man. 

Considered  in  this  broad  sense,  the  engineer  is  interested  in 
every  investigation  and  discovery  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature. 
Experience  has  shown  that  every  field  is  tributary  to  his  work. 
The  theoretical  abstraction  of  yesterday  becomes  a  demonstrar 
tion  to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  is  the  task  of  the  engineer  to  apply 
it  to  the  uses  of  man.  The  new  discoveries  of  materials,  of 
forces,  and  cf  laws  which  now  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly, 
make  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  range  of  the  work  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  engineer  of  this  present  day. 

Engineenng  Practice, 

That  we  live  in  an  age  of  changes  is  at  once  our  opportunity 
and  our  pleasure.  Some  of  these  changes  burst  upon  us,  attract- 
ing universal  notice,  while  others  come  so  slowly  that  they  are 
almost  unobserved.  A  change  of  the  latter  character  has  been 
taking  place  of  late  years  in  the  work  of  professional  engineers. 
This  has  largely  come  from  the  development  of  our  manufactur- 
ing institutions  from  the  position  of  being  a  minor  factor  in  our 
economic  life  to  being  one  of  commanding  importance,  and  the 
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necessary  employment  of  skilled  engineers  to  conduct  their 
technical  affairs. 

The  engineer  of  the  user  and  the  engineer  of  the  maker  have 
widely  different  duties.  Consider  how  different  may  be  the  in- 
formation required  in  practice  by  two  classmates,  whom  we  will 
designate  as  '*  A  "  and  "  B,"  who  graduate  from  college  as  engi- 
neers. We  will  suppose  that  **  A "  secures  a  position  in  the 
engineering  department  of  a  city,  and  commences  his  work,  which 
may  be  the  designing  of  a  new  water-pumping  station.  His 
college  course  has  fitted  him  for  the  work.  His  text-books  were 
suited  to  problems  of  this  character.  He  finds  abundant  infor- 
mation on  all  branches  of  the  subject,  in  data  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  scientific  societies,  in  technical  literature,  and  in 
annual  reports  of  city  departments.  The  forms  of  contracts 
to  be  entered  into  are  at  hand,  all  found  elaborately  drawn,  with 
every  point  safe-guarded,  and  need  only  a  little  selection  and 
adaptation  to  suit  his  case.  They  place  in  his  hands  the  power 
to  decide  absolutely  and  without  appeal  all  questions  which 
may  arise  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

"  B  "  obtains  employment  in  the  engineering  department  of  a 
manufacturing  corporation,  which  in  due  time  is  to  submit  a 
tender  for  the  construction  of  the  pumping  plant  for  which  **  A  " 
has  issued  specifications.  He  will  find  that  the  form  of  contract 
proposed  by  "  A "  has  many  minute  and  carefully  worded 
clauses  to  bind  and  limit  the  supplier.  The  tender  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  execution  of  the  work  must  in  its  scope  and  word- 
ing protect  the  interests  which  "  B  "  represents,  not  only  in  a 
general  sense,  but  in  every  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  proposed 
contract.  Every  obscure  phrase  and  every  adjective  used  by 
"A"  must  have  definite  consideration  and  be  clearly  defined 
in  both  an  engineering  and  a  legal  sense.  "  B  "  here  finds  that 
the  information  derived  from  his  college  course  is  meagre,  and 
there  is  no  technical  literature  which  he  can  use,  either  as  a 
general  guide  for  making  a  form  of  tender,  or  the  proper  ex- 
pressions to  use  to  define  or  limit  the  obscure  clauses  or  words 
found  in  the  specification. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view, 
Are  see  quite  as  great  a  variation  in  their  work.  In  the  case 
supposed,  "  A  "  would  require  only  a  general  knowledge,  while 
"  B  *'  would  require  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  informa- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  constructive  materials,  and  shop  practice 
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available  in  that  particular  location.  The  farther  we  carry  the 
comparison  of  their  work,  the  more  clearly  it  is  seen  that  the 
educational  needs  are  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  to 
correspond  with  the  growing  specialization  of  engineering  work. 


Practice  Abroad, 

There  is  another  phase  of  engineering  practice  represented 
by  the  duties  of  **  A  "  and  "  B  "  which  now  becomes  interesting, 
if  the  work  of  American  engineers  is  to  take  the  place  in  the 
world  at  large  to  which  the  indications  now  so  plainly  point. 
In  other  countries  it  is  a  common  practice  for  "  A  ''  to  make  all 
the  general  designs  and  all  of  the  details  for  engineering  work, 
and  the  supplier  has  no  responsibility  for  either,  or  for  the 
efficient  working  of  the  plant  when  completed.  If  errors  or 
omissions  are  found  in  the  drawings  or  specifications,  the  cost 
of  the  changes  required  is  paid  by  the  purchaser,  in  the  usual 
bill  for  extra  work.  In  this  case,  the  duties  of  "A  "  are  exhaus- 
tive, and  those  of  "  B  "  are  small  or  disappear  altogether. 


American  Practice, 

The  American  practice  is  tending  to  the  method  of  making 
the  requirements  issued  by  "  A  '*  of  a  general  character  which 
will  cover  the  results  sought,  and  leave  to  the  supplier,  "B," 
the  work  of  designing  the  particular  means  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  Business  has  become  of  such  a  magnitude  and 
so  complex  that  one  mind  cannot  fully  grasp  and  readily 
handle  the  new  discoveries,  new  materials,  and  new  practices 
which  now  come  so  rapidly.  For  efficient  and  economical 
results,  each  phase  must  be  handled  by  an  expert. 

There  will  be  many  "  B  "  engineers  to  respond  to  the  require- 
ments of  "  A,"  and  each  will  present  for  consideration  different 
ideas,  different  materials,  and  different  shop  practices.  "A" 
must  select,  from  these  various  plans  and  details  submitted, 
the  one  which  best  promises  to  fulfil  the  requirements.  It  is 
a  division  of  labor  between  "  A "  and  **  B,"  eacli  of  whom,  by 
tastes  and  training,  is  especially  fitted  for  his  part  of  the  work. 
We  may  paraphrase  their  duties  by  saying  that  "  A  "  is  a  judge, 
"  B  "  is  a  counsellor. 
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PosUGraduate  Work. 

At  the  present  time  we  cannot  expect  our  technical  schools, 
painstaking  and  perfect  as  they  are,  to  fully  prepare  both  "  A  " 
and  "B"  for  such  new  and  varied  duties,  or  even  to  have  their 
instruction  in  engineering  fully  abreast  with  the  latest  practice, 
or  at  least  not  until  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  sub- 
stantially ceased.  It  takes  time  for  a  new  practice  or  a  new 
result  to  be  recorded,  published,  considered,  and  adopted  by 
the  teaching  staff. 

This  difference  between  the  teaching  and  the  engineering 
practice  of  the  day  is  not  only  an  indication  of  progress  in 
engineering,  but  in  some  measure  is  an  index  of  its  rate.  The 
student,  then,  must  expect,  as  a  normal  proceeding,  to  supple- 
ment his  graduating  acquirements  by  practical  experience, 
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ren, in  order  to  place  himself  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
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Engineering  theory  and  practice  are  rapidly  extending  with 
the  general  advancement  of  our  economic  interests,  and  the  en- 
gineer, whether  he  be  a  young  graduate  or  otherwise,  who  does 
not  make  use  of  the  modern  aids  to  information,  among  which 
are  to  be  counted  scientific  societies,  and  a  personal  association 
with  his  brethren,  with  the  innumerable  hints  and  suggestions 
which  come  from  these,  will  soon  be  found  struggling  with  what 
seems  to  him  adverse  fate,  but  what,  in  reality,  is  inferior  knowl- 
edge, behindhand  knowledge,  or,  plainly  speaking,  ignorance 
greater  or  less.  The  engineering  world  has  passed  by  him, 
and  he  must  then  view  the  working  out  of  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  with  what  grace  he  may. 

Laboratory  Development, 

An  interesting  development  in  the  engineering  world  of  the 
present  day  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  experimental  equipment 
of  our  colleges  and  technical  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  expense  and  the  completeness  of  the  illustrative 
and  experimental  machinery  which  is  being  installed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  students  of  these  institutions.  And  not  less 
valuable  is  the  learning,  industry,  and  skill  of  the  professors 
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in  charge  of  and  directing  these  schools,  whose  theoretical 
acquirements  are  supplemented  by  being  in  constant  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  industrial  and  economic  interests  of  the 
country. 

It  is  possible  that  by  an  organized  eflfort  the  magnificent 
equipment  of  trained  professors  and  experimental  apparatus 
could  be  brought  in  closer  touch  with  each  other,  that  to  a 
material  extent  their  work  and  investigations  might  be  made  to 
proceed  on  a  predetermined  plan.  This  would  broaden  their 
field  of  experimental  investigations,  lessen  the  duplication  of 
work,  systematize  the  publication  of  results,  and  more  rapidly 
extend  our  growing  fund  of  accurate  engineering  data. 

A  Helping  Hand. 

The  engineering  and  scientific  work  of  to-day  uses  one  or  the 
other  of  two  systems  of  metrology, — the  English  or  the  metric. 
The  discussions  of  the  relative  importance  and  the  desirability 
of  these  systems  of  weights  and  measures  are  frequently  interest- 
ing, and  may  to  some  extent  be  useful  in  familiarizing  the  terms 
and  making  easier  the  conversion  of  quantities  from  one  system 
to  the  other.  Practical  engineers  can,  however,  lay  aside  aca- 
demic discussions  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  either, 
and  recognize  that  the  two  great  systems  of  metrology  are  each 
used  by  great  engineering  nations  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
any  other,  and  they  may  safely  assume,  without  discussion,  that 
they  are  not  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  changed  in  any  ma- 
terial way  by  those  using  them. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  English-speaking  societies  shall 
give  every  practicable  aid  to  engineers  using  the  metric  system 
of  measures,  that  the  work  of  their  engineers  may  be  readily 
available  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble  in  making  conver- 
sions of  quantities  from  the  English  to  the  metric  system.  Such 
computations  are  always  troublesome  to  perform,  and  distract- 
ing to  the  mind  when  undivided  attention  is  required  by  the 
subject  matter  of  the  article.  If  the  numerical  expression  in 
English  measures  is  followed  in  a  parenthesis  by  the  exact 
metric  equivalent,  the  article  is  practically  translated  when 
printed,  as  most  engineers  using  the  metric  system  read  the 
English  language,  although  they  may  not  speak  it,  or  readily 
make  numerical  conversions.     The  greater  the  availability  and 
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the  publicity  given  to  the  published  proceedings  of  a  scientific 
society,  the  more  nearly  has  the  society  accomplished  the  chief 
object  of  its  existence. 

An  Extending  Field. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  we  were  making  rapid  progiess 
in  perfecting  our  manufacturing  machinery,  as  well  as  organiz- 
ing and  developing  our  industries,  thus  constantly  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  labor,  until  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
an  hour's  labor  with  its  facilities  produces  more  of  our  principal 
products,  and  transports  them  farther,  than  an  hour's  labor  will 
do  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  late  war  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  on 
reducing  the  cost  of  our  products,  and  increasing  our  capacity 
for  production,  until  our  country  alone  does  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient market  to  insure  steady  work  for  our  labor,  afid  prosperity 
for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Like  confined  waters,  the 
tendency  of  thesa  increasing  economic  forces  has  been  to  break 
out  from  their  confinement  and  equalize  trade  conditions  by 
seeking  a  market  in  the  world  outside.  If  articles  which  are 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  can  actually  be  made  here 
with  less  labor  and  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  here  they  will  surely 
be  made,  though  it  modify  our  traditional  ideas  of  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  our  protective  theories. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  iron  trade  of  Sweden  was  greater 
than  that  of  England,  and  remembering  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  momentous  economic  changes  which  are  now 
taking  place,  may  not  cause  an  equally  great  shifting  of  the 
centres  of  more  than  one  phase  of  industrial  activity. 

Scientific  Societies, 

Every  age  has  produced  most  ingenious  and  able  engineers 
and  mechanicians,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  specimens  of 
their  work.  Many  of  these  have  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  us,  causing  us  to  wonder  at  their  skill  when  we  con- 
sider the  limitation  of  materials  then  available,  and  in  their  time 
the  paucity  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  masters  in  the  art 
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an  hour's  labor  with  its  facilities  produces  more  of  our  principal 
products,  and  transports  them  farther,  than  an  hour's  labor  will 
do  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  late  war  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  on 
reducing  the  cost  of  our  products,  and  increasing  our  capacity 
for  production,  until  our  country  alone  does  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient market  to  insure  steady  work  for  our  labor,  afid  prosperity 
for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Like  confined  waters,  the 
tendency  of  thesa  increasing  economic  forces  has  been  to  break 
out  from  their  confinement  and  equalize  trade  conditions  by 
seeking  a  market  in  the  world  outside.  If  articles  which  are 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  can  actually  be  made  here 
with  less  labor  and  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  here  they  will  surely 
be  made,  though  it  modify  our  traditional  ideas  of  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  our  protective  theories. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  iron  trade  of  Sweden  was  greater 
than  that  of  England,  and  remembering  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  momentous  economic  changes  which  are  now 
taking  place,  may  not  cause  an  equally  great  shifting  of  the 
centres  of  more  than  one  phase  of  industrial  activity. 

Scientific  Societies, 

Every  age  has  produced  most  ingenious  and  able  engineers 
and  mechanicians,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  specimens  of 
their  work.  Many  of  these  have  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  us,  causing  us  to  wonder  at  their  skill  when  we  con- 
sider the  limitation  of  materials  then  available,  and  in  their  time 
the  paucity  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  masters  in  the  art 
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of  one  subject  will  in  a  measure  serve  to  represent  these  changes, 
and  to  recall  similar  illustrations  to  your  minds  which  differ 
from  this  only  in  degree. 

It  is  but  a  few  years,  well  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  that  our  navy  and  all  the  other  navies  of  the  world  were 
composed  of  sailing  ships.  In  one  of  these  vessels  a  mechanical 
germ  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  steam  engine  and  an 
engineer.  The  grave  question  soon  arose  as  to  what  should  be 
the  status  of  the  new  intrusion  into  the  personnel  of  the  ship, 
the  engineer.  This  factor,  which  was  soon  to  revolutionize  the 
navy,  was  considered  unimportant  at  that  time,  as  is  shown 
by  the  first' official  record  on  this  subject  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  stating  that  it  would  seem  that  such 
persons  should  be  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

The  engine  grew  in  size  with  each  succeeding  vessel,  and  as 
it  increased,  the  sails  correspondingly  shrank,  until  finally  they 
disappeared  altogether.  Other  mechanical  germs  also  found  a 
lodgment  in  the  ship,  which  have  so  developed  that  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  pressures  are  produced,  and  electric  currents 
are  generated  and  distributed,  to  govern  the  rudder,  hoist  the 
anchor,  ventilate  the  compartments,  energize  the  combustion, 
revolve  the  turrets,  train  and  control  the  guns,  handle  the  am- 
munition, and  purge  the  ocean's  water  of  its  impurities,  making 
it  wholesome  for  the  ship's  use. 

Following  these  in  quick  succession  came  incandescent  lamps 
and  search-lights,  breech-loading  and  rapid-fire  guns,  multi- 
charge  automatic  guns,  and  mobile  torpedoes — one  mechanical 
appliance  rapidly  following  another,  until  the  ship-of-the-line, 
which  but  just  now  embodied  the  result  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
thought  and  experiment,  has  been  completely  transformed  from 
keel  to  topmast  into  a  vast  machine,  controlled  and  operated, 
even  to  the  least  important  function,  not  by  sailors,  but  by 
mechanicians. 

In  every  phase  of  our  industrial  life  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  engineer  are  quite  as  evident;  for  instance,  note  the 
marvellous  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, — in  the 
development  of  electric  locomotion, — in  iron  building  con- 
struction,— in  machine  tools, — in  agricultural  implements, — 
in  sewing-machines, — in  textile  industries, — in  electric  me- 
tallurgy. 
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and  parallel  within  one  second  of  arc ; — rules  lines  which  Tary 
from  alisolatelj  perfect  spacing  by  only  one  three-millionth  part 
of  an  inch ;— measures  his  optical  work  with  a  wave-length  of 
light  as  a  unit  of  distance,  and  handles  this  unit  of  the  one 
forty-thousandth  of  an  inch  as  easily  as  a  mechanic  handles  a 
rule ; — sees  clearly  the  spectrum  of  samarium  when  one  part 
is  diluted  with  three  million  parts  of  lime ; — and  surveys  lines 
eleven  miles  long,  in  the  open  air,  with  an  average  variation 
in  three  measurements  of  only  four-tenths  of  an  inch. 

His  Ethics. 

The  effect  of  living  and  working  in  such  a  sphere  of  action, 
where  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  engineer  could  knowingly  be 
otherwise  than  exact  in  his  work,  should  tend  to  influence  the 
whole  trend  of  his  life  and  character,  and  make  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  a  reflex  of  his  daily  work.  He  of  all  men 
has  the  most  unchangeable  and  exalted  basis  for  his  ethics — 
the  clearest  of  all  knowledge  of  the  disastrous  results  which 
will  surely  follow  the  violation  of  law.  The  very  qualities  of 
his  mind  which  make  his  work  a  pleasure  and  a  success  will  all 
tend  to  bring  his  every  act  into  compliance  with  the  inexorable 
biws  of  the  universe.  If  it  is  otlierwise,  and  his  conduct  is  not 
guided  by,  and  his  ethics  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  right  doing  and  right  thinking,  then,  and  to  that  extent,  he 
is  not  an  engineer— not  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  application 
of  the  laws  and  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  uses  of  man. 

HIh   Pleasures, 

It  is  with  hesitation  that  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  enjoyed  by  those  whose  daily  walk  is  thus  sur- 
rounded. Words  fail  to  describe  the  exquisite  pleasures  and 
the  noble  aims  wliicli  Jire  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
wiridom  and  benoficence  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which 
tlio  diligence  of  man  has  revealed  to  us.  Who  can  estimate  the 
satisfacjtion  which  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  engineer  from  the 
knowledge  that  his  work,  the  fruit  of  his  investigations,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  will  be  judged,  not  by  fallible 
human  iiiotliods  and  its  caprices,  but  by  the  infallible  and  immu- 
table laws  of  the  universe ! 
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Then  consider  the  pleasure  wliich  comes  from  working  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  broadest  light,  where  every  interested  one  can 
see  his  difficulties,  his  inyestigations,  his  adaptations,  and 
finally,  if  God  has  given  him  ability  equal  to  the  task,  his  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  When  victory  comes,  he  is  given  the 
honor  due  to  the  work  in  unstinted  measure,  and  he  can  accept 
it  with  propriety  and  count  the  commendation  as  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  life. 

It  is  inspiring  to  the  earnest  engineer  to  feel  that  the  actual 
workings  of  his  mind,  and  his  inner  and  fundamental  conception 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  resistances,  of  materials,  of  workman- 
ship, will  be  shown  in  his  works  as  in  a  mirror.  Roebling, 
Ericsson,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  and  Edison  have  worked,  as  it 
were,  in  a  glass  house.  Their  thoughts  and  judgments  are 
shown  to  all  the  world,  not  by  inadequate  words,  but  in  the 
works  of  their  hands— the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge, — the 
turreted  Monitor, — the  Forth  Bridge, — the  quadruplex  tele- 
graph,— the, enclosed  filament  whose  electric  conductivity  in- 
creases  with  the  current 

Then  he  has  the  gratification  to  the  mind  which  is  found  in 
comprehending  and  intellectually  seeing,  as  clearly  as  in  a  dia- 
gram, the  theoretical  lines  of  the  forces  in  a  structure,  and 
then  clothing  those  lines  with  materials  of  strength  and  re- 
sistance, to  make  them  realities,  and  adapted  to  do  the  every- 
day work  of  life.  The  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge  by  Roeb- 
ling shows  an  almost  ideal  correspondence  of  the  two,  so  that 
it  may  represent  either  theory  or  practice,  depending  on  which 
way  at  the  moment  he  chooses  to  look  at  it.  Again,  he 
uses  a  system  of  weights  that  cannot  be  seen  or  handled,  the 
purely  intellectual  atomic  weights — ^yet  the  rock  under  our  feet 
is  not  more  Hrm  and  real  than  is  the  work  done  with  these  in- 
tellectual aids. 

His  EnvironmenL 

Working  in  a  field  and  in  touch  with  a  body  of  his  fellow-men 
having  similar  tastes,  he  sees  on  every  hand  scenes  of  engross- 
ing interest— the  telescope  photographically  recording  the  po- 
sition and  motion  of  stars  which  no  human  eye  has  ever  seen, — 
the  spectroscope  analyzing  the  materials  of  the  sun  and  stars 
with  all  the  accuracy  which  it  would  show  if  the  articles  were 
in  the  laboratory, — looking  with  Roentgen  rays  through  a  double- 
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barrelled  rifle,  and  seeing  not  only  the  leaden  ballets  within  the 
steel  barrels,  but  also  the  wads  and  the  charges, — and  photo- 
graphing lines  in  the  altra-violet  and  infra-red  spectrum  t&t 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision. 

^  He  stands  by  a  quartz  filament  galvanometer  which  indicates 
an  electric  current  so  minute  that  if  it  should  be  increased  in 
magnitude  eight  hundred  thousand  times  it  would  still  be  only 
the  one-millionth  part  of  an  ampere ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
contrast,  sees  the  Niagara  electric  generator  of  five  thousand 
horse-power,  with  a  current  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
galvanometer  that  the  difference  can  only  be  expressed  mathe- 
matically, not  in  colloquial  language.  He  sees  with  entrancing 
interest  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  of  only 
twenty-three  degrees  centigrade  above  absolute  zero, — and,  again 
in  contrast,  sees  what  promises  to  be  a  rosetta-stone  in  astral 
analysis,  in  the  precise  correspondence  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
star  gamma  Cygni  and  that  of  the  chromosphere  of  the  sun. 

He  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  at  the  results  of  two  years  of 
unremitting  work  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  known  spectrum  in 
isolating  a  new  element,  monium, — in  the  Hertz  electro-mag- 
netic waves  now  applied  in  wireless  telegraphy, — in  the  newly 
discovered  element  polonium,  whose  radiations  make  the  air 
through  which  they  pass  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

More  nearly  touching  him  personally  comes  the  work  of  the 
biologist,  whose  quest  for  the  thing  we  call  life  has  continued 
from  the  primitive  man  to  the  present  time.  Constantly  flit- 
ting from  his  grasp,  it  has  seemingly  passed  from  fire  and 
storm  to  mountain  and  deep,  from  animal  and  plant  to  flower, 
to  seed,  to  cell,  and  now  it  has  been  followed  to  the  molecule 
or  the  atom  ;  and  yet  it  as  completely  eludes  his  grasp,  or  even 
his  comprehension,  as  ever  it  has.  But  followed  it  certainly 
has  been,  by  all  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  at  the  command 
of  man,  until  the  search  for  it  is  now  in  the  atom,  a  space 
physically  so  small  that  only  the  trained  imagination  can  even 
faintly  comprehend  its  minuteness. 

And  there,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  unexplored  world,  stands 
man,  with  spectroscope  and  polarized  light,  peering  into  the 
sphere  of  action  which  we  call  an  atom,  well  knowing  that 
therein  lie  wonderful  forces,  activities,  and  at  least  the  effects  of 
that  mysterious  entity,  life  itself.  He  sees  a.  field  for  investiga- 
tion so  fraught  with  possibilities,  so  infinitely  beyond  the  com- 
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prehension  of  any  conception  which  we  can  form  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  that  he  stands  gazing  into  the  abyss 
with  the  same  devout  wonder  and  awe  as  does  the  astronomer 
when  viewing  the  illimitable  heavens.  The  two  are  standing,  as 
it  were,  back  to  back,  and  each  is  gazing  into  an  infinity— one 
into  the  infinitely  great,  and  the  other  into  the  infinitely  small. 

Thus  stands  the  engineer  in  the  midst  of  a  countless  number 
of  earnest  explorers  in  the  field  of  unrevealed  nature,  and,  so  to 
speak,  sees  the  tools  forged  and  the  materials  discovered  with 
which  he  is  to  work.  Cheerfully  can  he  enter  upon  his  daily 
task  with  the  consciousness  that  his  application  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  of  real  service  in  lightening  the  burdens  of  our  life, 
as  well  as  elevating  and  ennobling  his  fellow-men. 

The  scenes  which  we  have  just  brought  to  our  intellectual 
vision  are  not  those  of  the  untrained  imagination,  of  rhetoric,  or 
of  unreality,  but  those  of  the  most  rigorous  truth,  among  the 
most  real  and  matter-of-fact  things  known  to  us  in  all  the  realms 
of  nature,  and  brought  before  you  in  the  plainest  language  at 
my  command. 

We  have  traversed  a  wide  field  together,  and  now,  as  we  draw 
near  to  a  personal  parting — never  to  meet  again  under  similar 
circumstances — let  us,  as  we  travel  the  way  of  life,  appreciate 
its  elevating  pleasures,  and  carry  to  our  daily  tasks  and  to  our 
homes  a  higher  realization  of  the  dignity  of  the  life  and  of  the 
work  of  the  engineer. 
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VALVE  GEAR   OF  THE   WILLANS  ENGINE. 

BY  JOHN   8VEN80X,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  critical  examination  of  any  mechanism,  simf)licity  is 
without  doubt  the  highest  test  of  excellence.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  certain  piece  of  machinery  great 
simplicity  has  been  approached  without  loss  to  the  result  re- 
quired, that  particular  combination  of  mechanical  elements 
becomes  an  object  of  general  interest.  It  is  this  thought  which 
furnishes  me  with  an  apparently  valid  motive  for  leading  you  to 
a  moment's  notice  of  a  steam-engine  valve  gear  which  has  in  its 
make-up  so  few  moving  parts,  and  which  effects  a  steam  distri- 
bution so  admirable,  that  it  may  well  be  reckoned  among  the 
mechanisms  above  categorized. 

The  valve  gear  is  not  new  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  It  is 
probably  known  to  many  of  you  as  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  that  engine  which,  of  all  strictly  high-si)eed  prime  movers,  has 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  in  Europe,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  bringing  the  late  P.  W.  Willans  before  the  world  as 
one  of  the  foremost  steam-engine  experts  of  our  day. 

While  thus  lacking  in  absolute  novelty,  my  subject— so  it  has 
been  suggested — may  nevertheless  interest  those  of  you  who  have 
not  as  yet  becomo  entirely  familiar  with  this  admirable  gear. 

The  valve  mechanism  of  the  Willans  engine  is  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  other  reciprocating  parts  that,  in  order  to 
render  a  description  of  it  at  all  comprehensible,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  include  here  a  few  brief  references  to  the  engine  as  a 
whole. 

From  a  study  of  Fig.  1  we  see  an  en;^ino  of  the  vertical  type 
with  single-acting  cylinders — in  this  instance  two  in  number — 
arranged  tandem  fashion  over  a  common  crank  shaft.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  design  will  strike  you  at  once  in  examining  the  piston 

*  Presented  at  the  Xt^w  York  meeting  (November,  ls9S)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  tlie  TranaaeiionMn 
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rod.  Cont.rarj  to  usage,  this  element  is  here  a  tnbe,  open  at 
both  ends  and  finished  accuiately  inside  and  oui  It  runs  steam 
tight  throngh  glands  provided  with  elastic  packing  rings.  At 
proper  intervals  it  is  pieroed  with  openings  arranged  in  trans- 
verse rows,  through  which  the  steam  is  made  to  enter  and  leave 
the  cylinders,  the  admission  and  exhaust  periods  being  regulated 
by  the  valve  and  by  the  movement  of  the  rod  itself.     The  valve 


is  a  series  of  connected  pistons  which  works  inside  the  hollow 
piston  rod.     It  is  made  to  run  steam  tight  V>y  means  of  spring 


To  the  other  portions  of  the  valve  gear  proper,  the  briefest 
kind  of  reference  will  suffice.  They  are  an  ordinary  eccentric 
with  its  strap  ;  a  rod  secured  to  the  strap  in  tlie  usual  way,  and 
to  the  valve  by  means  of  the  only  pin  about  tlie  whole  gear ;  and, 
finally,  a  small  cross  head  with  guides. 
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As  the  piston  rod  is  also  tho  valve  seat,  the  rod  and  the  valve 
must  move  in  relation  to  each  other.  This  relative*motion  Is 
had  by  mounting  the  eccentric  upon  the  crank  pin. 

The  valve  opens  the  inlet  i)ort8 ;  it  also  alone  controls  the  ex- 
haust, but  it  does  not  cut  off  the  steam  supply  at  the  end  of  the 
admission  period.  That  office  is  delegated  to  the  care  of  the 
hollow  piston  rod,  which  then  to  that  extent  becomes  a  membei: 
of  the  valve  gear.  The  manner  in  which  the  rod  performs  this 
part  of  its  work  will  be  best  described  in  connection  with  the 
steam  distribution.  I  will  merely  mention  here  that  the  arraDge^ 
ment  not  only  permits  a  variable  automatic  cut-off,  but  it  also 
gives  rise  to  a  rapidity  of  cut-off  not  heretofore  attained  with  so 
few  moving  parts. 

The  eccentric  has  no  part  in  varying  the  cut-off.  This  mem- 
ber is  unalterably  secured  to  the  crank  pin,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  an  angular  position  of  114  degrees  ahead  of  the  crank 
is  the  most  advantageous. 

The  steam  distribution  is  briefly  as  follows : 

When  the  parts  are  in  the  position  shown  by  Fig.  1,  the  crank 
being  at  the  upper  centre,  steam  from  the  chest  has  free  access 
into  the  hollow  piston  rod  between  the  two  highest  valve  spools. 
Ports  h  are  also  opened  to  the  extent  of  a  slight  lead.  As  motion 
commences,  these  ports  h  are  very  rapidly  opened.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  eccentric  at  the  be- 
ginning of  admission  moves  very  nearly  in  tlie  position  of  maxi- 
mum speed  of  valve  travel.  On  the  downward  stroke,  while 
steam  rushes  in  through  tho  ports  n  and  h,  on  top  of  the  pis- 
ton, a  point  will  be  reached  when  the  ports  a  will  be  covered 
by  the  solid  portion  of  the  sleeve  r.  Then  the  inflow  of  steam 
will  cease  and  expansion  begin.  Just  before  the  crank  pin  has 
reached  the  lower  centre,  the  valve,  which  is  now  on  its  upward 
path,  has  amved  at  a  p<nnt  where  tho  lower  edge  of  the  second 
valve  spool  coincides  with  the  lower  edges  of  the  ports  6. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  tho  oxhaust  ])eriod.  The  same 
rapidity  of  opening  which  charact<^rizoil  stoam  admission  is  again 
repeated  in  tho  release,  as  tht»  viilvo  now  also  moves  in  close 
proximity  to  the  locality  of  greatest  speed.  Tho  exit  of  steam 
is  through  the  ports  h  and  </,  into  the  space  beneath  the  pis- 
ton, which  space  is  either  a  rciceiver,  or  an  exhaust  chamber 
connected  with  tho  exhaust  ])il>e,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  need  hardlv  sav  that  tho  cvele  described  above  for  one 
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cylinder  is  repeated  in  every  other  cylinder  located  beneath. 
If  the  gear  is  used  on  a  simple  engine  the  valve  has  three  spools 
or  pistons,  and  the  operations  noted  end  the  matter.  In  a  com- 
pound or  triple-expansion  engine  two  more  spools  must  be 
added  to  the  valve  for  every  cylinder  belowthe  first.  No  matter 
how  many  cylinders  may  be  used  in  one  line,  the  same  events  of 
admission  and  release  occur  in  them  all  simultaneously.  The 
points  of  cut-off  may,  however,  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 

I  will  return  to  the  first  portions  of  the  cycte  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  cut-off  arrangement.  It  should  be  first  noted, 
then,  that  when  no  variable  cut-off  is  desired  the  sleeve  c  is 
removed,  the  upper  portion  of  the  hollow  piston  rod  somewhat 
shortened,  and  the  packing  gland  adjusted  to  the  proper  height, 
so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  steam  supply  through 
the  ports  a,  at  the  proper  point. 

The  automatic  cut-off  device  is  a  sleeve  Cj  fitting  nicely  on 
the  outside  of  the  piston  rod,  and  arranged  to  rotate  when  acted 
upon  from  the  outside  by  a  centrifugal  governor.  Reference  to 
Fig.  2  will  indicate  the  purpose  and  effect  of  such  rotation. 
The  inlet  ports  a  of  the  down-moving  piston  rod,  being  in  com- 
munication with  the  steam  chest  only  through  the  triangular 
apertures  cut  into  the  sleeve,  will  become  closed  earlier  or  later, 
dependent  on  the  angular  position  of  said  sleeve.  By  this 
means  the  period  of  expansion  is  varied  to  correspond  with 
momentary  changes  of  load. 

Where  the  demand  for  accuracy  of  regulation  warrants  the 
expense,  a  similar  cut-off  sleeve  may  be  fitted  on  the  piston  rod 
above  the  low-pressure  cylinder  also. 

The  indicator  cards  reproduced  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  will  serve 
as  a  good  text  for  a  brief  commentary  upon  the  distribution 
attained  with  this  valve  gear.  They  were  taken  from  a  240  in- 
dicated horse-power  triple-expansion  engine  when  running  at  a 
speed  of  380  revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine  was  designed 
for  condensing,  but  at  the  time  of  the  test  it  exhausted  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  fact  will  help  to  explain  the  loop  in  the 
low-pressure  card.  It  is  evident  that  the  indicator  springs  are 
responsible  for  the  irregularities  of  admission  lines  in  Figs.  4 
and  5,  and  of  the  exhaust  line  in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  3  is  a  good  indi- 
cator of  the  valve  action.  The  admission  and  exhaust  lines  are 
both  excellent,  the  former  dropping  only  4  pounds  towards  cut- 
off.    The  quick  cut-off  is  a  point  of  uo  less  interest.     In  fact,  all 
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tho  periodical  chaiiges  in  the  ojliudern  must  have  been  marked 
v>ith  distinct  nnd  abrupt  begiouings  and  ends,  in  onler  to  result 
in  the  uurds  showu. 
I  have  made  a  rough  calcnlatiun  of  tho  time  it  takes  to  cloBe 


the  inlet  ports  from  full  openiiif;,  and  find  thiit  in  the  eofpne 
from  wliicli  the  indicator  cards  wore  taken  it  requires  about  jV 
part  <if  ii  secimd,  Thi"  rapidity  is  simply  inoasured  by  the  pis- 
ton spued,  anil  the  time  spent  is  eipin)  to  t)ie  time  it  takes  the 
piuton  to  travel  the  1  uf^tli  of  inlet  opi'nini^s  I'l). 
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Commenting  further  on  the  various  characteristics  of  the  gear, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  matter  how  many  cylinders  may 
be  in  use,  so  long  as  they  are  placed  in  one  line  the  valve  gear 
still  retains  but  one  pin  connection  and  one  eccentric.  The 
gear  is,  therefore,  in  the  principal  sense,  no  more  complicated 
in  a  triple-expansion  engine  than  it  is  in  a  simple  engine.  The 
valve,  to  be  sure,  must  be  longer,  but  an  addition  of  valve  spools 
is  the  least  objectionable,  as  furnishing  but  iucreased  weight. 
This  feature  of  simplicity  in  a  multiple-cylinder  engine  becomes 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  an  engine  of  high  rotative  speel 
is  considered.  The  fewest  number  of  jointed  parts  is  here 
absolutely  essential  to  maintenance,  long  life,  and  safety.  A 
gear,  then,  which  p:ovides  the  desired  simplicity  enables  the 
high-speed  engine  to  multiply  its  cylinders,  and  will  for  that 
reason  permit  it  to  take  its  place  among  the  economical  engines 
of  our  time. 

The  locality  of  the  valve  and  its  operating  mechanism  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  engine  develops  several  very  interesting 
advantages.  The  steam  passages  become  singularly  direct, 
clearance  spaces  small,  and  the  general  compactness  is  rather 
conducive  than  otherwise  to  the  lessening  of  heat  wastes.  All 
strains,  barring  those  due  from  the  angularity  of  the  connecting 
rods,  are  transmitted  along  the  centre  line  of  the  engine,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  construction  details  take  naturally 
that  form — the  round — which  is  without  question  the  most 
favorable  for  shop  manipulation. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  evident  fact  that  the  valve  friction 
is  no  greater  than  the  amount  due  to  the  tension  of  packing 
rings.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  valve  is  unquestionably  balanced. 
From  another  point  of  view  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
valve  suffers  resistance  to  motion  in  overcoming  the  unbalanced 
steam  pressure  which  is  allowed  to  act  with  full  force  on  the 
top  spool.  But  while  this  pressure,  of  course,  is  a  load  on  the 
up-stroke,  it  tends  on  the  down-stroke  to  assist  the  crank,  so 
that  the  total  effect  should  be  nil. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  allow  any  top  pressure  at  all 
when  the  gear  is  used  in  a  slow-running  engine.  But  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  rotative  speeds,  the  frequency  of  stress 
due  to  oft-arrested  momentum  of  the  valve  mass  would  seriously 
tend  to  rupture,  if  not  neutralized.  The  same  force  will  also  in 
a  high-speed  engine  cause  destructive  hammering  in  the  egcen- 
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trie  strap,  so  soon  as  wear  has  developed  lost  motion.  A  con- 
stant pressure  on  top,  however,  will  absorb  the  momentom,  and 
keep  the  wearing  parts  in  unchanging  contact  All  stress  in  the 
moving  parts  of  the  gear  is  by  this  means  converted  into  com- 
pression, which  state  of  things  has  the  incidental  advantage  of 
lessening  the  "fatigue'*  in  the  materials  used,  for  the  reason 
that  no  stress  is  reversed  in  direction. 

A  summary  of  the  various  characteristics  possessed  by  this 
valve  gear  brings  out  a  very  flattering  result : 

Minimum  number  of  parts  and  simplicity  of  form  and  con- 
struction ;  a  free  inlet  and  release,  and  a  cut-off  so  sharp  as  to 
rival  even  a  Corliss ;  a  balanced  valve  of  the  piston  type,  with 
very  small  clearance  spaces,  and  which  by  virtue  of  its  position 
is  easily  kept  steam  tight ;  great  facility  for  varying  the  cat- 
off;  perfect  adaptability  to  the  difficulties  of  high  rotatiye 
speed. 

Such  are  in  brief  its  leading  advantages.  I  can  think  of  but 
two  shortcomings.  One  is  that  the  limit  of  its  general  adoption 
in  the  form  here  represented  is  reached  in  an  engine  having  sin- 
gle-acting cylinders  only.  The  other  is  the  difficulty  of  arrang- 
ing it  to  run  reversing.  The  first  objection,  and  perhaps  the 
second  as  well,  will  have  but  slight  effect  on  its  destiny,  inso- 
much as  its  proper  field  of  action  will  be  confined  to  the  high- 
speed engine  where  single-acting  cylinders  will  in  all  probability 
prevail. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A,  F.  Niujle. — It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  this  paper 
would  receive  great  additional  value  if  the  author  would  accom- 
pany it  with  an  analysis  of  the  valvo  gear,  showing  the  opening 
of  the  ports  in  proportion  to  the  piston  movement,  in  particular. 
It  has  been  claimed  for  this  engine  by  some  that  the  valve  action 
is  quicker  than  any  ordinary  engine,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  shonld 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  necessary  diagram.  Some  inves- 
tigations of  my  own  have  induced  me  to  tlie  belief  that  the  yalve 
opening  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  ordinary  slide  valve  operated 
by  the  usual  eccentric  motion. 

I  would  suggest,  further,  that  the  indicator  card  shonld  be 
supplemented  by  data  concerning  the  size  of  cylinder,  piston 
stroke,  port  areas,  clearances,  etc.  I  would  like  to  see,  also,  the 
combined  diagram  with  the  theoretical  curve  drawn  thereon. 
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Mr,  Walworth. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer  what  velocities 
are  used  in  these  engines. 

Mr.  Svenaon. — In  regard  to  Mr.  Nagle's  remark  I  would  simply 
say  that  I  rather  hesitated  to  go  into  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  valve  gear.  Complicated  diagrams  I  thought  unnecessary. 
I  should  have  been  very  pleased  to  present  them,  had  I  thought 
they  would  be  asked  for. 

In  regard  to  the  speeds,  I  would  say  that  the  rotative  speed  is 
500  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  small  engine,  say  of  50  horse- 
power, and  300  revolutions  in  an  engine  of  500  horse  power.  The 
stroke  is  very  short,  being  only  six  inches  in  a  100  horse-power 
engine.  The  piston  speed  is  low.  The  average  piston  speed  is 
500  feet  per  minute.  Of  course,  the  low  speed  brings  about  those 
various  advantages,  such  as  reduced  wear,  dangers  from  water, 
and  so  forth,  that  the  other  high-speed  engines  having  high 
rotative  speed  do  not  possess. 

In  replying  further  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Nagle,  the  author 
may  be  permitted  to. remark  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  steam  inlet  openings  are  quite  similar  in  this  gear 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  slide  valve,  yet  it  should  be  carefully  re- 
membered that  the  valve  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of 
the  inlet  ports,  so  that  it,  therefore,  needs  not,  and  it  does  not, 
begin  its  return  stroke  immediately  after  full  opening  of  the 
inlet  ports,  as  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary  slide  valve.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  inlet  area  is  not  gradually  decreased  towards 
cut  off,  as  in  an  ordinary  slide  valve  gear.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  makes  the  end  of  the  admission  period  so  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  valve  motion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nagle. 

I  will  also  take  the  opportunity  to  note  that  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  constant,  no  matter  at  what  point  the  steam  is  cut  off. 
This  means  not  only  full  port  opening  at  the  early  cut-offs, 
but  also  the  absence  of  that  uneven  wear  of  the  valve  face  which 
soon  makes  an  ordinary  slide  valve  leaky. 
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trie  strap,  so  soon  as  wear  has  developed  lost  motion.  A  con- 
stant pressure  on  top,  however,  will  absorb  the  momentaniy  and 
keep  the  wearing  parts  in  unchanging  contact.  All  stress  in  the 
moving  parts  of  the  gear  is  by  this  means  converted  into  com- 
pression, which  state  of  things  has  the  incidental  advantage  of 
lessening  the  "fatigue'*  in  the  materials  used,  for  the  reason 
that  no  stress  is  reversed  in  direction. 

A  summary  of  the  various  characteristics  possessed  by  this 
valve  gear  brings  out  a  very  flattering  result : 

Minimum  number  of  parts  and  simplicity  of  form  and  con- 
struction ;  a  free  inlet  and  release,  and  a  cut-off  so  sharp  as  to 
rival  even  a  Corliss  ;  a  balanced  valve  of  the  piston  type,  with 
very  small  clearance  spaces,  and  which  by  virtue  of  its  position 
is  easily  kept  steam  tight ;  great  facility  for  varying  the  cut- 
off; perfect  adaptability  to  the  difficulties  of  high  rotative 
speed. 

Such  are  in  brief  its  leading  advantages.  I  can  think  of  but 
two  shortcomings.  One  is  that  the  limit  of  its  general  adoption 
in  the  form  here  represented  is  reached  in  an  engine  having  sin- 
gle-acting cylinders  only.  The  other  is  the  difficulty  of  arrang- 
ing it  to  run  reversing.  The  first  objection,  and  perhaps  the 
second  as  well,  will  have  but  slight  effect  on  its  destiny,  inso- 
much as  its  proper  field  of  action  will  be  confined  to  the  high- 
speed engine  where  single-acting  cylinders  will  in  all  probability 
prevail. 

DisrusaioN. 

M)\  A,  F,  Xagle. — It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  this  paper 
would  receive  great  additional  value  if  the  author  would  accom- 
pany it  with  an  analysis  of  the  valve  gear,  showing  the  opening 
of  the  ports  in  proportion  to  the  piston  movement,  in  particular. 
It  has  been  claimed  for  this  engine  by  some  that  the  valve  action 
is  quicker  than  any  ordinary  engine,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  should 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  necessary  diagram.  Some  inves- 
tigations of  my  own  have  induced  mo  to  the  belief  that  the  valve 
opening  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  slide  valve  operated 
l)v  the  usual  eccentric  motion. 

I  would  suggest,  further,  that  the  indicator  card  should  be 
supplemented  by  data  concerning  tlie  size  of  cylinder,  piston 
stroke,  port  areas,  clearances,  etc.  I  would  like  to  see,  also,  the 
combined  diagram  with  the  theoretical  curve  drawn  thereon* 
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Mr,  Walworth. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer  what  velocities 
are  used  in  these  engines. 

Mr,  Svenson, — In  regard  to  Mr.  Nagle's  remark  I  would  simply 
say  that  I  rather  hesitated  to  go  into  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  valve  gear.  Complicated  diagrams  I  thought  unnecessary. 
I  should  have  been  very  pleased  to  present  them,  had  I  thought 
they  would  be  asked  for. 

In  regard  to  the  speeds,  I  would  say  that  the  rotative  speed  is 
500  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  small  engine,  say  of  50  horse- 
power, and  300  revolutions  in  an  engine  of  500  horse  power.  The 
stroke  is  very  short,  being  only  six  inches  in  a  100  horse-power 
engine.  The  piston  speed  is  low.  The  average  piston  speed  is 
500  feet  per  minute.  Of  course,  the  low  speed  brings  about  those 
various  advantages,  such  as  reduced  wear,  dangers  from  water, 
and  so  forth,  that  the  other  high-speed  engines  having  high 
rotative  speed  do  not  possess. 

In  replying  further  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Nagle,  the  author 
may  be  permitted  to. remark  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  steam  inlet  openings  are  quite  similar  in  this  gear 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  slide  valve,  yet  it  should  be  carefully  re- 
membered that  the  valve  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of 
the  inlet  ports,  so  that  it,  therefore,  needs  not,  and  it  does  not, 
begin  its  return  stroke  immediately  after  full  opening  of  the 
inlet  ports,  as  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary  slide  valve.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  inlet  area  is  not  gradually  decreased  towards 
cut  off,  as  in  an  ordinary  slide  valve  gear.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  makes  the  end  of  the  admission  period  so  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  valve  motion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nagle. 

I  will  also  take  the  opportunity  to  note  that  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  constant,  no  matter  at  what  point  the  steam  is  cut  off. 
This  means  not  only  full  port  opening  at  the  early  cut-offs, 
but  also  the  absence  of  that  uneven  wear  of  the  valve  face  which 
soon  makes  an  ordinary  slide  valve  leaky. 
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trie  strap,  so  soon  as  wear  has  developed  lost  motion.  A  con- 
stant pressure  on  top,  however,  will  absorb  the  momentom,  and 
keep  the  wearing  parts  in  unchanging  contact.  All  stress  in  the 
moving  parts  of  the  gear  is  by  this  means  converted  into  com- 
pression, which  state  of  things  has  the  incidental  advantage  of 
lessening  the  "fatigue"  in  the  materials  used,  for  the  reason 
that  no  stress  is  reversed  in  direction. 

A  summary  of  the  various  characteristics  possessed  by  this 
valve  gear  brings  out  a  very  flattering  result : 

Minimum  number  of  parts  and  simplicity  of  form  and  con- 
struction ;  a  free  inlet  and  release,  and  a  cut-off  so  sharp  as  to 
rival  even  a  Corliss  ;  a  balanced  valve  of  the  piston  type,  with 
very  small  clearance  spaces,  and  which  by  virtue  of  its  position 
is  easily  kept  steam  tight ;  great  facility  for  varying  the  cut- 
off; perfect  adaptability  to  the  difficulties  of  high  rotative 
speed. 

Such  are  in  brief  its  leading  advantages.  I  can  think  of  but 
two  shortcomings.  One  is  that  the  limit  of  its  general  adoption 
in  the  form  here  represented  is  reached  in  an  engine  having  sin- 
gle-acting cylinders  only.  The  other  is  the  difficulty  of  arrang- 
ing it  to  run  reversing.  The  first  objection,  and  perhaps  the 
second  as  well,  will  have  but  slight  effect  on  its  destiny,  inso- 
much as  its  proper  field  of  action  will  be  confined  to  the  high- 
speed engine  where  single-acting  cylinders  will  in  all  probability 
prevail. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  A,  F.  Nagle, — It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  this  paper 
would  receive  great  additional  value  if  the  author  would  accom- 
pany it  with  an  analysis  of  the  valve  gear,  showing  the  opening 
of  the  ports  in  proportion  to  the  piston  movement,  in  particular. 
It  has  been  claimed  for  this  engine  by  some  that  the  valve  action 
is  quicker  than  any  ordinary  engine,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  shonld 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  necessary  diagram.  Some  inves- 
tigations of  my  own  have  induced  me  to  the  belief  that  theyalye 
opening  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  slide  valve  operated 
by  the  usual  eccentric  motion. 

I  would  suggest,  further,  that  the  indicator  card  shonld  be 
supplemented  by  data  concerning  tlio  size  of  cylinder,  piston 
stroke,  port  areas,  clearances,  etc.  I  would  like  to  see,  also,  the 
combined  diagram  with  the  theoretical  curve  drawn  thereon* 
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Mr,  Wahoorth. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer  what  velocities 
are  used  in  these  engines. 

Mr.  Svenson, — In  regard  to  Mr.  Nagle's  remark  I  would  simply 
say  that  I  rather  hesitated  to  go  into  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  valve  gear.  Complicated  diagrams  I  thought  unnecessary. 
I  should  have  been  very  pleased  to  present  them,  had  I  thought 
they  would  be  asked  for. 

In  regard  to  the  speeds,  I  would  say  that  the  rotative  speed  is 
500  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  small  engine,  say  of  50  horse- 
power, and  300  revolutions  in  an  engine  of  500  horse  power.  The 
stroke  is  very  short,  being  only  six  inches  in  a  100  horse-power 
engine.  The  piston  speed  is  low.  The  average  piston  speed  is 
500  feet  per  minute.  Of  course,  the  low  speed  brings  about  those 
various  advantages,  such  as  reduced  wear,  dangers  from  water, 
and  so  forth,  that  the  other  high-speed  engines  having  high 
rotative  speed  do  not  possess. 

In  replying  further  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Nagle,  the  author 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  steam  inlet  openings  are  quite  similar  in  this  gear 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  slide  valve,  yet  it  should  be  carefully  re- 
membered that  the  valve  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of 
the  inlet  ports,  so  that  it,  therefore,  needs  not,  and  it  does  not, 
begin  its  return  stroke  immediately  after  full  opening  of  the 
inlet  ports,  as  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary  slide  valve.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  inlet  area  is  not  gradually  decreased  towards 
cut  off,  as  in  an  ordinary  slide  valve  gear.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  makes  the  end  of  the  admission  period  so  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  valve  motion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nagle. 

I  will  also  take  the  opportunity  to  note  that  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  constant,  no  matter  at  what  point  the  steam  is  cut  off. 
This  means  not  only  full  port  opening  at  the  early  cut-offs, 
but  also  the  absence  of  that  uneven  wear  of  the  valve  face  which 
soon  makes  an  ordinary  slide  valve  leaky. 
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in  the  tanks  on  which  intermediate  reading  were  taken  at  the 
same  time. 

The  water  for  the  smaller  tests  of  Bear  Valley  shaft  and  Slope 
and  of  the  Big  Lick  plants  was  measured  bv  meters. 

All  three  meters,  11 -inch  by  J5-inch  Trident  and  l^inch 
Worthington,  were  tested  during  the  trials  and  the  corrected 
results  used ;  the  tanks  were  also  tested  for  leakage  and  correc- 
tions made  for  same,  which  proved  to  bo  very  slight. 

The  methods  adopted  of  dividing  the  feed- water  are,  of  course^ 
open  to  criticism,  but  they  seemed  the  best  with  the  appliances 
available ;  the  3-inch  Trident  meter,  being  borrowed  after  the 
Williamstown  tests,  was  not  available  for  them. 

Calorlmefer, — It  was  imj)racticablt»  to  make  calorimeter  deter- 
minations of  the  quality  of  the  sterini  at  regular  intervals ;  a  few 
were  made,  however,  and  averaged.  The  Bear  Valley  shaft 
cylinder  boilers  are  known  to  have  primed  badly  at  times  during 
the  test,  and  the  evaporation  found  is  probably  high  ;  this 
priming  was  also  evinced  by  the  very  wet  st^am,  19 fv  per  cent. 
moisture  at  the  foot  of  Summit  Slope. 

Evaporation, — The  various  i)lants  tested  gave  ovaporations  per 
pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees,  as  follows : 

\\.  A  W.  Cylinder.      Ket.  Tub. 

Williamstown  (breaker  roal) 9.C2  7.53 

"Williamstown  (separator  coal;  10.54  6.6J) 

Bear  Valley  Shaft lO.iX)  8.13 

Bear  Valley  Sloi)e 9.44 

Big  Lick  Slope 7.54 

Lykens 0.C2  7.75 

It  is  noticeable  tliat  the  Babeock  and  Wilcox  boilers,  at  Will- 
iamstown and  Lykens,  gave  exactly  the  sjuiie  evaporation  dur- 
ing tests  of  several  days,  duration,  thougli  the  Lykens  boilers 
were  worked  18  per  cent,  over  and  tlie  Williamstown  18  per 
cent,  under  their  rating.  The  very  low  evaporation  of  the  Big 
Lick  plant  is  umpiestionably  due  to  the  water  of  condensation 
from  1,250  feet  of  8-incli  pipe  and  ],2)i)  feet  of  'i-inch  pipe  run- 
ning back  into  the  boilers ;  this,  amounting  to  about  550  pounds 
per  hour,  was  rervaporated  from  the  tiMuperature  of  the  steam, 
wliicli  would  incn^'ise  tlie  ova[)orati»)n  from  1J^\.  pounds  to  about 
8.37  pounds,  wliich,  considering  that  the  boilers  were  run  but 
ab(mt  4-4  per  cent,  of  their  rating,  is  woi  so  bad. 

Tlie  total  horse-power  (l)oileri  of  the  15oav  Valley  Shaft  plant 
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Working  or  Idle  Time  at  Colliery Wa 


Date  of  test , 

Duration  of  test Hours. 

Grate  surface Sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface Sq.  ft. 

R  itio  heating  to  grate  surface 

Steam  pressure  by  gauge Lbs. 

Feed-water  temperature  before  heater  D*^ff.  F. 

Feed-water  temperature  after  heater Deg.  Y. 

Dry  coal  consumed Lbs. 

Total  refuse  dry Lbs. 

Total  refuse P.  c. 

Total  combustible  dry Lbs. 

Dry  coal  consumed  per  hour Lbs. 

Combustible  consumed  per  hour Lbs. 

Dry  coal  consumed  per  day Tons. 

Dry  coal  consumed  per  month  (24  w.,  6  idle) Tons. 

Moisture  in  steam,  by  calorimeter P.  c. 

Total  weight  of  water  pumped  into  boilers Lbs. 

Water  actually  evaporated,  corrected  for  quality  of  steam Lbs. 

Water  actually  evaporated  per  hour Lbs. 

Water  actually  evaporated  per  day  (working  :  11  w.,  13  idle) Lhs. 

Water  actually  evaporated  per  month  (24  w^,  6  i.  days) Lbs. 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam,  from  and  at  212  degrees Lbs. 

Kquivalent  water  evaporated,  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  hour Lbs. 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  dry  coal,  actual  temperatures  and  pressure Lbs. 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  dry  coal,  from  and  at  212  degrees Lbs. 

Wat'.T  evaporated  per  jmund  combustible,  actual  temps,  and  pressure Lbs. 

Water  evaporated  i)er  pound  combustible,  from  and  at  212  degrees Lbs. 

Commercial  evaporation  :  equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  dry  coal  f  j » 

^  refuse,  70  lbs.  gauge  from  100  deg.  feed-waler \  ^     " 

Dry  coal  burned  per  square  foot  grate  surface  j)er  hour Lbs. 

Water  evaporated,  from  and  at  212  deg.  per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  per  hour.  .Lbs. 
Water  ovai>orated,  from  and  at  212  deg.  per  sq.  ft.  grate  surface  per  hour. . .  Lbs. 
Ilorse-power— basis  :  30  lbs.  water  per  nour,  70  lbs.  steam  from  100  deg.  I 

feed,  34j  lbs.  water,  from  and  at  212  degrees. . , J  

Dorse-power  :  builder's  rating 

Per  cent,  horse-power  due  to  feed-water  heater P.  c. 

Square  feet  heating  surface  per  horse-power Sq.  f t. 

Grate  surface  per  horse-power ^ Sq.  ft. 
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was  but  572,  which  could  be  readily  taken  care  of  by  the  540 
horse-power  of  Babcock  and  "Wilcox  boilers,  allowing  the  less 
economical  cylinder  boilers  to  remain  idle.  (This  has  since  been 
done.) 

The  evaporation  of  the  combination  of  24  cylinder  boilers, 
with  two  400  horse-power  Climax  boilers  utilizing  the  waste 
heat,  is  only  a  rough  approximation,  no  attempt  having  been 
made  to  test  these  24  cylinders  apart  from  the  other  86.  They 
consumed,  approximately,  40  per  cent,  more  coal  than  any  other 
24  boilers,  and  in  getting  at  the  economy  of  the  combination  it 
was  assumed  that  the  cylinder  boilers  maintained  the  average 
evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  of  the  whole  60  tested. 

Blotvers,— It  will  be  noted  in  Table  No.  11  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  steam  is  consumed  by  the  blowers.  The  quantity, 
830  pounds  steam  per  ton  coal,  is  based  on  tests  made  by  Messrs. 
McKay  and  Bauer,  Table  No.  4.  This  could  be  reduced  to  at 
least  one-third  by  the  use  of  fan  draught,  and  in  most,  if  not  all 
cases,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  exhaust  steam  available 
within  reasonable  distance  to  turn  into  the  blast  and  prevent 
burning  out  of  the  grate-bars.  The  experiments  referred  to 
were  made  with  a  fan  of  very  low  efficiency,  and  even  that 
showed  a  great  difference,  over  50  per  cent.,  in  its  favor. 

Safety  Valves. — The  leakage  of  safety  valves  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  an  item  in  Table  No.  11.  It  seems  im- 
practicable to  prevent  some  leakage  from  safety  valves  of  the 
weighted  type ;  the  remedy  would  be  either  to  use  spring  valves 
or  to  utilize  the  escaping  steam  either  to  heat  feed-water  or  to 
turn  into  a  fan  blast. 

Feed-heating, — The  feed-water  for  one  of  the  Lykens  Valley 
and  the  Bear  Valley  shaft  boiler  houses  is  heated  by  exhaust 
steam,  much  hotter  than  any  other  feed ;  at  the  Williamstown 
boiler  house  the  exhaust  from  the  conveyer  engine  and  low- 
pressure  feed-pump  is  utilized  to  assist  the  heating  from  stack 
tanks,  and  such  heating  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  boiler  tests. 
Wherever  any  exhaust  or  escaping  steam  is  available  it  should 
be  utilized  for  feed-heating,  and  even  though  a  very  considerable 
length  of  exhaust  pipe  may  be  required  it  will  be  found  profit- 
able. 
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Boiler-house  Piquing. — The  pipings  in  the  boiler  houses  was 
found  in  excellent  condition,  except  for  a  few  leaky  joints  which 
could  not  be  repaired  without  shutting  down  the  entire  plant, 
and  during  the  Ljkens  test  the  whole  boiler  house  was  shut 
down  for  over  two  hours  on  account  of  a  blown-out  joint  in  the 
main  drum.  It  seems  that  in  the  future  it  would  be  'worth 
while  to  try  to  pipe  all  boiler  houses  in  duplicate,  so  that  any 
joint  might  be  gotten  at  for  repairs  without  shutting  down  the 
entire  plant ;  the  secondary  piping  could,  if  desirable  to  avoid 
condensation,  be  just  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  steam 
with  the  maximum  allowable  loss  in  pressure. 

Power  and  Coal  CotiMicmption, — The  total  boiler  horse-power 
of  the  two  companies  and  coal  consumed  was  found  to  be,  under 
ordinary  working  conditions : 

Ti.»{i....  Coal  per  Month. 

Horse  Power     ^  Working  Day«. 
llorse-l  owcr.        ^  j^,^  j^^y^ 

L.  V.  C.  Co.  Tons. 

Colliery  plant 3,123  4,486 

Fresh -water  plant    200  845 

.    Total 3,823  4.881 

8.  Br.  C.  Co. 

Wniiamstown  plant 4,321  5,952 

Bear  Valley  Shaft 567  829 

Bear  Valley  Slope 280  277 

Greenfield 84  128 

Big  Lick Ill  120 

Total 5,313  7.806" 

Cost  of  Steam  :  j>^  Boiler  Horse-power, — From  the  boiler  test 
the  cost  of  steam  per  boiler  horse-power  at  the  various  plants 
approximates  as  follows,  estimating  the  buckwheat  coal  used  at 
75  cents  per  ton,  including  labor  of  firing  and  removal  of  ashes, 
and  the  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs  to  boiler  plants  at 
15  per  cent,  on  $10  per  horse-power. 
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The  coal  coDBumption  and  cost  are  calculated  for  10  hours  per 
day,  275  days  per  year,  as  well  as  for  the  full  year,  as  the  former 
is  about  the  average  working  time  of  these  collieries,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  steam  is  used  only  for  that  time;  in 
the  cost  for  the  working  year,  however,  the  full  charge  for  in- 
terest, etc.,  is  included,  as  sufficient  plant  must  be  maintained  to 
supply  the  maximum  demand  for  steam. 

The  last  column  in  tables  Noa.  5  and  6  gives  the  cost  per 
annum  for  steam  in  excess  of  40  pounds  per  I.  H.-P.  per  hour 
for  each  engine  and  pump,  it  being  considered  that  40  pounds 
should  be  readily  reached  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  col- 
liery practice.  Most  of  the  engines'  valves  could  be  changed  to 
reach  this  figure,  and  while  unattainable  with  the  present  direct- 
acting  pumps,  very  many  of  these  could  be  readily  compounded 
by  adding  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  "the  low  mean  effective 
pressure  in  most  making  this  entirely  feasible.  From  these 
figures  of  cost  the  engines  and  pumps  worth  improving  can  be 
readily  chosen. 

Ste4U  Linf.3 — The  detail  dimensions  of  steam  lines  are 
given  in  tables  Nos.  9  and  10,  with  the  calculated  condensation 
losses  from  the  same ;  they  are  so  interconnected  in  the  mines 
that  not  even  a  fairly  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
steam  carried  by  each  line  can  be  made.      » 

Coiulition  nf  Steam  Linen. — The  steam  lines  as  far  as  practi. 
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cable  were  all  examined,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  found  well 
covered  with  non-conducting  material. 

Lykens  Valley  Lines  :  liecelvertt ;  2'raj>.^. — The  lines  of  the 
Ljkens  Valley  Coal  Co.  (shown  on  maps  A,  Fig.  6,  and  B,  Fig. 
7)  were  found  in  uniformly  good  condition,  but  five  leaks  being 
noted,  three  of  these  in  expansion  joints ;  these  lines  all  run  to 
receivers  at  each  level,  which  act  as  separators  to  remove  the 
water  of  condensation  and  which  are  all  provided  with  home- 
made traps. 

The  condition  of  the  steam  on  tlie  various  levels  was  found  as 
follows  by  calorimeter  : 

No.  1  Level,  2.03  per  cent,  moisture,  near  No.  3  Puiii]). 
No.  2      ♦'       0.8         "  "  *•      Heceiver. 

No.  3      '•       0.5 
No.  4      •'       2.0        •'  "  •*      No.  2  Pump. 

It  is  manifestly  advantageous  to  remove  the  water  of  conden- 
sation from  the  steam  lines  as  ])romptly  as  possible,  as  owing  to 
its  greater  conductivity  it  must  increase  the  radiation  from  the 
pipes,  and  it  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  keeping  tight  points. 

The  8-inch  high-pressure  line  **  G "  was  out  for  repairs  and 
not  examined. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN  LiNES. — The  steani  lines  in  the  Williamstown 
Colliery  (Maps  C,  Fig.  8,  and  D,  Fig.  9)  were  found  well  covered, 
but  in  many  cases  the  inside  lines  were  leaking  badly,  and  mak- 
ing the  pipe  ways  so  hot  that  examination  was  impracticable, 
the  temperatures  along  lines  examined  reaching  over  125  de- 
grees Fahr.,  and  being  much  higher  along  other  lines  a  full 
examination  of  which  was  not  attempted.  Most  of  the  leaks 
were  through  the  threads  of  flanges ;  all  of  these  threaded 
flanges  should  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  replaced 
by  flanges  secured  by  expanding  the  pipe  into  them.  Several 
lines  with  flanges  secured  in  this  way  were  examined  and  not  a 
single  leak  past  the  flanges  discovered. 

Lines  VI  Bear  Vallet/  i^Map  E,  Fig.  10)  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition, except  those  down  Summit  Slope,  which  need  some  at- 
tention ;  the  line  down  Bear  Valley  Shaft  is  more  or  less  wet, 
causing  considerable  extra  condensation. 

The  WiUia)nsf(nm  J/ous  except  in  a  very  few  instances  are 
not  provided  with  receivers  or  traps,  the  water  of  condensation 
being  blown  off  from  tees  and  partly  o])en  valves  into  the 
sumps,  resulting  in  a  great  loss  of  steam  and  considerable  un- 
desirable addition  to  the  tem])erature. 
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Map  A.— Flo.  6. 
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INSIDE  STEAM    LINES 
flhuft  Uo»ntaln  Collier) 


Mai-  H.—Fig.  7. 
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Condition  of  Steam, — The  condition  of  steam  at  the  various 
levels  was  found  as  follows : 

No.  2  Pocket 2^^  per  cent,  moisture,  low  pressure  line. 

No.  3  Slope  Bottom ft         "  '  *        higli 

No.  4      '*  •*     Z^ 

Summit  Slope  Bottom 19^o 

Bear  Valley  Slope  Bottom,    8  ft, 


<( 


t( 


(( 


ti 


it 


tt 


ti 


n 


The  pressure  in  the  8-inch  high-pressure  line  at  the  foot  of 
No.  4  Slope  had  fallen  to  64  pounds ;  this  line  carries  all  the 
high-pressure  steam  from  the  boilers,  amounting  to  over  40,000 
pounds  per  hour,  and  is  overtaked.  A  portion  of  this  steam 
could  with  advantage  be  admitted  into  the  low-pressure  system 
at  the  boiler  house,  through  a  reducing  valve,  as  is  done  now 
inside  the  mines,  the  pumps  on  this  line  not  using  all  its  steam. 
In  the  boiler  test  made  with  separator  coal  this  is  strongly 
evinced,  the  Climax  waste  heat  boilers  more  than  doubling  their 
output  and  that  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  being  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  while  maintaining  full  pressure,  showing  that  the 
pipe  was  carrying  all  it  could  take. 

Friction  and  Condensation  Losses. — The  table  No.  12  gives 
the  losses  per  1,000  feet  of  various-sized  pipes  due  to  fric- 
tion and  condensation,  and  will,  we  think,  be  of  value  in  pro- 
portioning future  pipes;  in  using  it,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
total  equivalent  condensation  is  the  measure  of  the  loss  in  heat 
units,  but  the  economy  of  use  of  steam  in  engines  increases  with 
its  pressure. 

Cond^nsaiion. — No  very  satisfactory  figures  were  found  in  the 
text-books  for  the  absolute  condensation  losses  in  pipes,  most 
of  the  figures  given  being  comparative  with  hair  felt.  The  0.012 
pounds  per  24  hours  per  square  foot  pipe  degree  Fahr.  differ- 
ence in  temperature  of  steam  and  external  air  used  in  the  cal- 
culations is  based  on  the  following  : 


Test  by 


Location. 


Hedle  &  Bauer.  Lino  G.  L.  V.  C.  Co. 

Xorris I  &  J,  L.  V.  C.  Co. . 

Bnll A.  S.  M.  ill 

Norton 'A.  S.  M.  E 


3 


4,130 
3.892 


s>« 

4->     — 

^^ 

OS  3 

«       « 

'^  cr5 

i«< 

CO  o 

Lbe. 
per 
24  H 

11,315 

2.74 

9,360 

2  40 

•   •   ■   t 

a 


Eh 


kbit 

h3  5.c* 


Covering. 


Asbe.'-tos. 


i  ( 


262  .0104 
'234'. 0103 

308J.0105  MHp:nesia  sect'l. 
. .  31.5|.0125,MHgnesia. 
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The  last  test  from  papor,  by  C.  L.  Norton  ( Transactions  Amer- 
ican Society  Mecliaiiical  Engineers,  June,  1898),  was  made  with 
great  care,  and  was  given  weight  in  deciding  on  .012  as  a  proper 
figure  to  be  used  in  the  calculations.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's experiments  lie  found  that  a  pipe  boxed  in  with  charcoal 
1  inch  minimum  thickness  was  20  per  cent,  better  insulated  than 
magnesia  covering,  corroborating  the  statements  by  Mr.  Bein- 
hart  (general  inside  foreman  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company)  of 
his  experience  in  using  flue  dust  to  insulate  pipes.  If  this  were 
packed  in  metal  instead  of  wooden  boxes,  to  avoid  fire  risk,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  non-conducting  covering,  and 
well  worthy  of  a  careful  trial. 

Enfjines  ami  Pum^ts, — The  sizes  and  performance  of  pumps  and 
engines  of  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company  and  the  Summit 
Branch  Coal  Company  are  tabulated  in  tables  Nos.  5  and  6 
respectively.  All  of  these  were  carded  by  either  Mr.  McKay  or 
the  writer,  and  copies  of  average  indicator  cards  are  given 
herewith.  The  total  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  includes 
an  allowance  for  cylinder  condensation,  based  on  data  in  Kent's 
"  Pocket-book."  The  maximum  speed  given  is  the  highest  at 
which  each  has  been  continuously  run  not  necessarily  its  abso- 
lute maxiiDum. 

Fan  Enyiues. — In  examining  these  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
fan  engiues  are  much  too  large,  and  are  cutting  off  at  nearly  full 
stroke  with  a  very  low  mean  effective  pressure,  and  using  enor- 
mous quantities  of  steam  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
four  25-foot  fans,  with  24  x  3G  inch  engines,  using  from  75  to 
86.5  pounds  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  (cards  1  and  100). 
By  supplying  these  engines  with  new  valves,  with  more  lap,  or 
riveting  on  strips  to  increase  the  lap,  to  cut  off  at  about  J  stroke, 
the  steam  consum2)tion  could  probably  be  reduced  to  at  least 
40  pounds  per  horse-power,  reducing  the  steam  consumption  for 
the  seven  fans,  with  slide-valve  engines,  from  16,600  pounds  to 
at  least  8,600  pounds  per  hour.  The  Bear  Valley  Shaft  fan 
(card  No.  49),  with  CV)rliss  engines,  shows  24.3  pounds  indicated 
and  39.4  pounds  total  steam  j^cr  horse-power  per  hour.  The 
fan,  however,  is  running  but  52  revolutions  and  indicating  40.2 
horse-power,  while  its  designed  speed  is  85  revolutions,  which 
would  require  about  177  liorse-power,  and  the  engine  designed 
for  the  latter  is  cutting  off  at  less  than  5  per  cent.,  far  below  its 
most  economical  point. 
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Sammlt  Branch  Coal  Company.     Card  numbers  as  in  Table  No.  6. 


No.  22. 


Na  4  Slope,  Hoisting  Engines  12  x  30 
1 20  Revs.  -  40  Sprino. 


Simla 


No.  23. 

Na  4  Slope,  Hoisting  Engines  12'k  30" 
100  REvs.-40  8PRiNa 


Norrla 


No.  24. 


."  _-."  ^  -," 


Na  4  Slope,  Na  9  Cameron,  Aluson  Pump  22  x  72  x  10 

Exhaust  into  Tail  Pipe. 

40  SPRiNa 


Norrla 


Fig.  11. 
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Summit  Hrnncli  Coal  Company.     Card  numbers  as  in  Table  No.  0. 


NOS.  V'}  AND  14. 


No.  2  Pocket,  No.  3  Griscomb  Pump  22  x  36  x  IO" 
40  Spring. 


Murrii 


No.  19. 


.»» »> 


No.  3  Slope,  No.  7  Goyne  Pump  22  x  36  x  10 
40  Spring. 


NurrU 


Fid.  U. 


iSummit  Branch  Conl  CompaDj.     Card  numbers  as  in  Table  No.  6 

Nos.  47  AND  48. 

Greenrelo  Riedler  Pump  13"a  20K  x  Is'x  7>{i' 
96  REvs.-50SPRiNa 


ourri* 


Nos.  47  AND  48. 


." 


Creenreld  Riedler  Pump  13  a  20)4  x  16  x  7.\,j 
85  Revs. -50  SPRiNa 


KorrU 


Morria 


Fio.  13. 
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Summit  Branch  Coal  Company.     Card  numl)ers  as  in  Table  No.  6. 


No.  11. 


#f  §9 

Na  3  Slope,  HotsTiNQ  Engines  26  x  48 
64  Revs.  -  40  SPRiNa 


IfoVTii 


No.  12. 

Na  3  Slope, Hoisting  Engines  26 "x  48" 
64  REvs.-40SPRiNa 


^.<lli< 


Km.  14. 
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Sammit  Branch  Coal  Company.     Card  numbers  as  in  Table  No.  6 


No.  42. 


Separator  Plane  Hoistinq  Engine  14  x  30 ' 
136  REV8.-30  8PRiNa 

H0I6TINQ 


Korrla 


Kwria 


No.  45. 


ma  am 

Na  2  Breaker  Enqines  16  x  20 


Ko.  45. 


Nvrri* 


Na  2  Breaker,  Engines  16'x  20" 

146  .REV8.-40  Spring. 
3rd.  Notch 


Pig.  15. 
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Summit  Hranrh  Coai  rf)inpany.     Curd  numl)cr8  as  in  Tab'e  No.  6. 


No.  29. 


Na  3  Slope,  Allison  a  Bannan  Car  Transfer  8x12" 
200  Revs. -40  SPRiNa 

WITH  CAR  ON  ROPE 


Awrria 


No.  35. 


Bear  Valley  Slope,  Jeansville  Pump  1G  x  12  x  7 
30  Spring. 


Noirii 


Fig.  10. 
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LykeDS  Valley  Coal  Company's  Engines  and  Pump??.      Card  numbers  correr- ':::.! 

with  I  hose  in  Tahle  No.  5. 


No.  130. 


n         It 

Na  4  Slope, HoiCTiNG  Enoincs  IC  x  36 
106  RCVG.-30  r.rniNO. 


Konia 


No.  K31. 


No.  1  Level,  No.  1  Bull  Boiler  Houce  Pump44"x  116'x  21>^" 

40  Spring. 


l 


IVorrU 


b. 


Norrls 


No.  131. 


No.  1  Bull  Boiler  House  Pump  44'x  116'x  2IJ4" 

lO  Spring. 


Fkj.  17. 
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Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company's  Engint-s  and  Paiu])s.     Card  niunbers  correspond 

with  those  in  Table  No.  5. 


Nob.  115-118. 

No.  4  Level.  No.  2  Jeansville  Pump  25J<  a  Sb'x  36''x  lO" 
9M  REV8.-30  Sprinc-Svphon  Condenser. 


Morrla 


NOS.  119  AND  120. 


No.  4  Level,  No.  1  Jeansville  Pump  24  a,  38"x  SS^x  10^ 
9}i  Revs.- 30  Spring.- Exhaust  into  Tail  Pipe. 


NwItI* 


No.  128. 


No.  3  Level,  No.  4  ALLitor*  Pump  30  x  69\  x  14'* 


I 


Jfut-.j 


Vir..  1L5. 
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Saramit  Brancli  Coal  Company.     Card  nnmbers  as  in  Table  No.  6. 


No.  52. 


Summit  Slope,  Cameron  Pump  24  x  36  x  12* 


40  SPRiNa 


Konia 


^orri« 


No.  52. 


Summit  Slope,  Cameron  Pump  24  x  36  x  12 
20  Revs. -40  SPRiNa 


No.  59. 


Norri* 


BiQ  Lick  Slope  East  Hoistinq  Engines  24'x  36'' 
64  Revs.  -  40  Spring. 


P"lO.  19. 


•() 
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LykeDS  VoUoy  Coal  Company's  Engines  and  Pumps.     Card  nuinlM*rs  correspond 

with  those  in  Table  No.  5. 


No.  100. 


Short  Mountain,  No.  2  Fan  Engine  24  x  36 


KitrrU 


No.  1 10. 


No.  1  Level,  No.  4  Allison  Pump  38  x  70  x  \6JX 


.\  .<ri  u 


N(H.  Ill   AND  112. 


.Nwlit' 


Na  1  Level,  No.  2  GRiccoMQ  Pump  22'x  36"x  9?^ 
30  Spring 


Fig.  20. 
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Summit  Branch  Coal  Company.     Card  numbers  as  in  Table  No.  6. 


No.  1. 


Na  1  South  Fan  Engine  24"x  36" 


Vowrlt 


No8.  3  AND  4. 


ff 


H  It  It 

HiSH  Pressure  Boilers.  Jeansville  Pump  10  x  12x6 

30  Spring. 


Nuriis 


Ni)S.  6  AND  7. 


J 


Nutii4 


Coal  Plane  Hoisting  Engines  10  x  14 
200  Revs. -40  SPRiNa 
3ro.  Notch 


i'lG.  21. 
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The  No.  1  and  No.  2  25-foot  fans  of  both  the  Lykens  Valley 
Coal  Company  and  Summit  Branch  Coal  Company  are  so. 
arranged  that  either  may  do  the  work,  the  other  standing  idle, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  considerable  economy  would  result 
from  running  them  in  that  manner,  if  inside  conditions  will 
permit. 

Hoisting  Engines, — Except  the  new  engines  at  No.  2  Breaker 
Coal  and  Dirt  Planes,  Bear  Valley  Shaft  and  Big  Lick  Slope 
(cards  Nos.  6  and  7  and  59),  showing  32.7,  38.5,  39.6,  and  39.1 
pounds  total  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  all  the  engines 
of  both  companies  showed  very  poor  steam  economy ;  the  valves 
of  No.  4  Slope,  Summit  Branch  Coal  Company,  engines  (card 
No  22)  were  reset,  improving  them  somewhat.  All  of  these 
engines  are  of  okl  pattern,  with  very  small  port  areas  ;  they 
could  probably  be  somewhat  improved  by  new  valves,  but  not 
very  materially. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  Short  Mountain  Slope 
engine,  a  single  engine  with  fly-wheel  and  geared  drum  ;  this  is 
in  very  bad  condition — cylinder  worn,  bed  plates  cracked  and 
foundation  loosened — and  if  this  slope  is  expected  to  have  any 
considerable  life  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  get  a  new 
pair  of  modern  engines  for  it. 

The  hoisting  engine  at  the  Williamstown  Separator  Plane  is 
also  worn  out,  the  valve  leaking  very  badly  (see  card  No.  42, 
Table  No.  8).  The  valve  seat  probably  needs  refacing,  and  with 
a  new  valve  the  engine  would  probably  continue  to  do  the  little 
work  required  of  it  for  a  considerable  time,  with  more  nearly 
reasonable  economy. 

The  Bear  Valley  Slope  hoisting  engines  are  now  being  re- 
placed. 

JItsceUaneous  Outside  Engines. — All  the  outside  stationary  en- 
gines except  those  in  No.  2  Breaker,  Summit  Branch  (cards  No. 
45),  and  Lykens  Separator,  show  excessive  steam  consumption, 
which  could  be  much  reduced  by  increasing  the  lap  of  the 
valves.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  car  transfer  engine  at 
the  head  of  No.  3  Slope,  Williamstown,  which  consumes  steam 
at  the  rate  of  20 1  pounds  por  horso-power  ])er  hour,  and  badly 
needs  a  new  valve.  (Card  No.  29.  The  card  given  is  with  cars 
on  the  rope ;  the  engine  runs  empty  most  of  the  time.)  The 
No.  2  Breaker  engines  show  better  ocenomy  cut  off  at  the 
fourth  notcli  of  the  reverse  lever,  where  they  were  designed  to 
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run,  than  at  the  third  notch,  where  it  was  necessary  to  run  them, 
on  account  of  heating,  the  total  steam  consumption  being  35.3 
and  38.5  pounds  per  horse -power  per  hour  respectively  (card 
Nos.  45). 

Valves, — In  considering  the  advisability  of  making  new  valves 
for  many  of  these  engines,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  almost 
all  cases  the  eccentrics  are  keyed  fast  and  w.ill  require  resetting, 
and  that  the  valve  rods  have  no  adjustments  outside  the  steam 
chests,  and  in  the  older  small  engines  no  adjustments  of  any  sort, 
except  by  cutting  and  re  welding  the  rods. 

Outsi'le  Pumps, — The  outside  pumps  for  boiler  feed  are  all  do- 
ing as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  pumps  of  their  type  (card 
Nos.  3  and  4). 

Fresh-water  Pumps, — At  the  Greenfield  plant  the  Riedler  pump 
shows  the  best  steam  economy  found,  viz.,  27.7  pounds  total 
steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  ;  the  pump  was,  however,  being 
run  with  the  starting  pipe  partly  open,  feeding  live  steam  to  the 
low-pressure  cylinders,  to  enable  the  required  speed  to  be  main- 
tained. This  could  be  done  with  better  economy  by  raising  the 
boiler  pressure.  The  cards  Nos.  47  and  48  show  the  effect  of 
opening  this  cross  pipe  ;  with  it  closed,  and  at  lower  speed,  the 
steam  consumption  was  1.2  pounds  lower  on  a  much  less  power. 
The  Cameron  pump  at  this  station,  used  for  emergencies,  is  in 
bad  condition,  the  crib  foundations  very  weak,  and  the  pump 
pounding  badly. 

The  two  pulsometers  at  Lykens  breaker  were  roughly  tested 
by  measuring  by  weir  the  quantity  of  water  reaching  them,  and 
taking  its  temperatures  before  and  after  passing,  and  showed  a 
consumption  of  over  700  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  It  seems  as  though  some  more  economical  means  of 
raising  this  dirty  and  gritty  water  might  be  devised. 

3Iine  Pumps. — The  mine  pumps  use  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  steam  generated  at  these  collieries — about  50  per  cent,  at 
Lykens  Valley,  64  per  cent,  at  Williamstown,  82  per  cent,  at 
Bear  Valley  Slope,  and  81  per  cent,  at  Bear  Valley  Shaft. 

The  mine  pumps  at  Lykens  are  generally  in  good  condition, 
though,  except  the  two  Jeansville  compounds,  at  the  foot  of 
No.  4  Slope,  of  antiquated  type.  The  Williamstown  pumps  are 
not  as  good,  many  of  them  having  badly  worn  valve  motions  and 
plungers,  and  a  number  with  bare  steam  cylinders. 

Only  a  few  of  the  pump  cards  have  been  engraved,  but  Nos, 
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13,  19,  24,  35,  and  52  of  tlio  Suinmit  Branoli  Coal  Company,  and 
110,  111,  and  128  of  tho  Lykeiis  Valley  Coal  Company,  are  typi- 
cal of  the  various  pumps  in  use. 

Cards  No.  131  are  from  the  two  ends  of  the  single-acting 
Cornish  "Bull'*  pump,  tho  steam  pressure  raising  the  rods, 
which  act  on  the  plunger  by  weight  on  the  return  stroke. 

Excepting  the  compounds,  the  Lykens  Valley  pumps  average 
55.5  pounds  steam  per  h'jrse-})ower  per  hour,  and  the  Williams- 
town  01.2  pounds,  the  difference  being  mainly  due  to  the  use  of 
syphon  condensers  on  six  of  the  twelve  Lykens  Valley  pumps, 
while  all  the  Williamstown  exhaust  into  the  tail  pipes.  All  the 
Lykens  Valley  pumps  are  provided  with  counters,  which  are  read 
daily,  giving  a  complete  record  of  the  work  done,  while  none  of 
the  "Williamstown  pumi)s  are  thus  ecjuipped,  and  the  table  of 
performance  is  necessarily  based  on  counting  at  intervals,  which 
was  done  during  the  boih^r  tests. 

Compound  Pumps'. — Tho  economy  of  compound  pumps  is  very 
marked,  the  two  compounds  using  resj)ectively  37.7  (card  Nos. 
115-118)  and  31).-1  (card  Nos.  Hi)  and  120)  pounds  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  exhausting  into  sy])hon  condenser  and 
tail  pipe,  while  the  average  of  all  the  other  mine  pumps  is 
about  58.5  pounds,  so  that  by  rejdacing  all  the  pumps  with 
compounds,  a  saving  of  abDut  31  per  cent,  of  the  steam  should 
be  attained,  amounting  per  day  of  average  work  to  220,000 
pounds  for  Lykens,  21)5,000  pounds  for  Williamstown,  and 
105,000  pounds  for  Bear  Valley  Shaft  and  Slope,  or  a  total  of 
020,000  pounds  per  day,  costing  about  Sl-i.50  for  Lykens  Valley 
and  S23.30  for  Williamstown,  or  about  SI 3,800  per  year  for  the 
two  companies,  and  compound  pumps  could  readily  be  made  to 
liandle  the  water  in  two  lifts  ijistead  of  in  four  in  each  colliery. 

Pfunp  VaJtrs, — The  steam  valves  were  generally  found  well 
set,  and  where  they  wer^'  not  were  left  in  that  condition,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  as  tho  cards  herewith  show.  Attention  is 
called  to  cards  No.  52,  Summit  Ih-aneh,  showing  the  effect  on  a 
slow-moving  pumj)  of  a  siumII  l'\-ik  in  the  steam  packing. 

Iffffrr  Kifls.  Xo  cjuds  were  taken  on  the  water  ends  of  any  of 
tho  pumps.  , 

Sprrd, — The  maximum  speeds  of  the  various  pumps  given  on 
the  sheets  is  the  highest  speed  .-.t  which  they  are  stated  ever  to 
have  been  run  for  any  h  iigtli  of  tiur.'  ;  not  necessarily  the  high- 
est that  tliev  could  bet  run  in  an  einer^^^encv.     The  tabulated 
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Bteam  coDsumption  at  maximum  speed  is  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  speed.  In  the  absence  of  data  it  was  believed  that 
the  increased  resistance  of  the  columns  at  higher  speeds  would 
be  about  balanced  by  the  decrease  in  steam  consumption  per 
horse-power  attending  the  increased  pressure.  The  "test 
speed  "  given  in  Tables  5  and  6  is  about  the  average  for  the 
year. 

Pumping  Capacity, — The  plunger  displacement  of  the  various 
plants  in  gallons  per  minute  is  as  follows,  the  actual  capacity 
involving  an  unknown  and  variable  allowance  for  slip  : 


LYKENS  VALLEY   COAL   COMPANY. 
No.  1  Level. 

Pnmp                 Diameter  of                   PI uosrer  Speed,  r^aii^^o  ««-■«««.,♦« 

No                       Plunger.                    Feel  per  Minme.  ^*"°"^  P*^"^  Minute. 

Inches.                 Test.                    Max.  Test.  Max. 

1                           21i                   40.3                 45.9  7()0  866 

2Dup.                   9,'«                234.0                300.0  805  1,032 

8                          11,»6                156.4  ...  852 

4                          16i                   70.0                 93.3  754  1,005 

Total  No.  1  Level  to  surface 2,319  8,755 

No.  2  Level. 

1  16i                   40.8               105.0  441  1,131 

2  12i  ....  107.6  ...  658 
8  16i  67.0  105.0  721  1,131 
4                          12i                 107.8               138.0  701  897 

Total  No.  2  Level 1,873  3,81 7 

No.  3  Level. 

1  12i                   ....                115.4  ...  692 

2  12f                   73.6                113.3  478  737 

3  16                     66.6               104.0  768  1,086 

4  14i                   98.8               139.5  819  1,156 

Total  No.  3  Level 2,065  8,671 

No.  4  Level. 

1  lODup.           ......         •      210.0  ...  857 

2  lODup.          lli.O               210.0  453  857 

Total  No.  4  Level 453        "       1,714 

Total  pumped  to  surface,  L.  V.  C.  Co     2,319  8,755 

6 
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SUMMIT   BUANCU    COAL   COMPANY. 

,„„„,  1  ......I  rumi)    Dinint'terof      I»luiiperSi>eed,  GalloDB  per 

*'*"*•  ''*^^*'"  No.         riungt^r.        Fi-et  jK-r  Minute.  Minate. 

Iuche8.  Teat.         Max.  Test.         Max. 

Willi AMBTowN.  No.  3  Pw^ket        1       10  92.8      208.0         278         848 

2  12  133.0      175.0         781         440 

3  lODup.      292.8      450.0      1,194      1,836 
No.  3  Pocket                10  98.4      150.0         401         612 

Total  rpjHir  Lift  to  siirfaco 2,754      8,786 

No.  3  Slope          4  10  175.8  188.8  717  770 

5  9  158.8  201.5  525  666 

G  10  49.4  99.9  515  1,042 

7  10  106.8  150.0  436  612 

Total  StJcond  Lift 2.193      8.090 

No.  4Sl()])c           8        8  18(5.3  222.3  486  580 

9  10  105.6  210.0  431  881 

10  16  43.8  84.0  457  877 

11  lODiip.  128.8  200  0  526  816 

Total  'niird  Lift 1,900      8.154 

B.  V.  Slopk....  First  Lift  9  10J.7      146  7         839         485 

9  83.6      146.7         276         485 

Total  First  Lift  to  surfaru 615         970 

Scrnud  Lift  ..         7  Dup.        81.6      120.0         168         289 

Total  Bottom  Lift 16P         289 

B.  V.  SiiAFi'...   Uppt>r  Lift  8  to  am.       84.0      120.0         219         313 

Lowor  Lift  H  72.5      120.0  189         318 

Summit  Slope.  .  Blak<^  12  54.0      120.0         817         706 

Niagara  9  102.7       146.7  839  486 

Cameron  12  108.0      180.0         634      1,058 

Total  Summit  S1o]M!  to  surface? 1,290      2,248 

— m — 

Total  puniiMMl  to  surface,  S.  Br.  C.  Co 4,878      7.267 

Siicrd. — It  will  1)0  noted  that  the  Williamstown  pumps  are  run 
at  considerably  higher  speed  than  those  of  the  LykeQS  Valley 
Com!  (V)in])any,  which  probably  helps  to  account  for  their  worse 
condition. 

/.'■(ihff/e  ttvil  SfJjK—  The  plunger  displacement  of  the  No.  3 
Level  L.  V.  pumps  during  the  boiler  tests  was  2,065  gallons  per 
minute,  while  tlu»  disjjhicement  for  those  at  the  No.  2  Level, 
which  rc])uin])od  all  th(i  No.  H  water  and  some  additional,  wa8( 
but  1,87-'  gallons  ]M^r  minute  ;  it  would  be  advisable  to  carefully 
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examine  the  No.  3  Level  pumps  for  slip,  and  the  column  pipe 
and  the  No.  2  Level  sumps  for  leakage. 

Cylinder  Cocks. — The  cylinder  cocks  in  the  mines  were  invari- 
ably found  closed^at  Williamstown,  and  so  slightly  open  at 
Lykens  as  to  lose  comparatively  little  steam  through  them,  but 
at  Williamstown,  where  the  cocks  were  closed,  separators  on 
most  pumps  were  found  more  or  less  open,  blowing  into  the 
sumps.  It  seems  probable  that  the  use  of  automatic  snifter 
valves  on  all  engines  and  pumps  would  give  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  steam,  if  they  were  kept  in  order. 

Hoisting  Water, — The  economy  of  hoisting  water  from  the 
mines,  instead  of  pumping,  is  very  forcibly  shown  by  the  rela- 
tive performance  of  the  pumps  aud  more  modern  hoisting  en- 
gines, the  pumps  averaging  nearly  sixty  pounds  steam  and  the 
engines  less  than  forty  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour,  which 
difference  is  much  increased  in  practice  by  the  gain  in  finally 
disposing  of  water  hoisted  without  loss  by  slip  of  pumps  or 
leakage  of  columns.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  consider  the 
question  of  hoisting  the  water  from  Bear  Valley  Shaft  by  cage 
tanks.  Independent  of  the  greater  economy  of  hoisting  over 
pumping  water,  the  former  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
free  from  the  danger  of  drowning  by  heavy  influxes  of  water. 

Steam  UsecL — The  steam  generated  and  accounted  for  at  each 
plant  is  shown  in  the  schedule  Table  No.  11,  the  unaccounted 
for  steam  comprising  all  leakage  except  from  safety  valves, 
which  was  estimated,  and  all  unaccounted  for  use  :  this  differ- 
ence amounts  in  the  Lykens  plant,  where  the  lines  were  in  good 
condition,  with  no  apparent  serious  leakage,  to  ISfV  per  cent., 
and  it  would  seem  that  any  difference  exceeding  about  15  per 
cent,  must  be  due  to  preventable  leaks.  The  15t  per  cent,  differ- 
ence in  the  small  plant  at  Big  Lick  is  known  to  be  due  to  leak- 
age, which  was  estimated  by  comparing  the  escaping  steam 
with  the  steam  from  the  calorimeter  at  2,200  pounds,  nearly 
equalling  the  difference  found,  the  38  per  cent,  difference  at 
Williamstown  being  unquestionably  due  to  the  large  leaks  and 
blow-offs  in  the  mines. 

Conclusion, — In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  T.  M.  Williams,  superintendent  Lykens  Valley  Coal 
Company  and  South  Branch  Coal  Company,  for  the  full  facilities 
given  me  in  making  this  investigation ;  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Eeinbart, 
general  inside  foreman,  and  Mr.  Frank  Bauer,  boiler  inspector, 
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for  ilioir  aKHiHiiiiu'i;  hiuI  Hu^gOKtioiiK,  Mr.  lieinliart  having  ao- 
coinpiiiiiod  uui  in  tli(^  very  trying  inspection  of  the  steam  lines, 
an<l  Mr.  Jiauor  hiiving  Ihhmi  invaluable  in  conducting  the  boiler 
ioHtH  an<I  liaving  voluntarily  taken  night  shift  on  the  same;  and, 
most  of  all,  to  ]Mr.  Hood  M(^Kay,  assistant  engineer,  to  whose 
unroniitling  work  and  many  and  valuable  suggestions  are  due 
ilir  c'oni])I<M(Mu»ss  of  the  data  obtained.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  1><m1I<»,  macliinist  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company,  for  assist- 
an(*()  and  data  in  regard  to  the  steam  lines,  and  to  Mr.  Badle, 
nnu*liinist  Siinnnit  liranch  Coal  Company,  for  the  same,  Mr. 
JJ<»dlo's  data  l)oing  espocially  woll  arranged  and  valuable. 

DISCUSSION. 

.J//',  liohf-rt  A//hon. — I  notico  in  Mr.  Norris's  paper  that  the 
Allison  pump  takes  up  considorablo  of  the  publication. 

r  would  say  that  the  first  of  the  Allison  pumps  referred  to 
won>  i)ut  in  the  mines  about  187:2,  and  most  of  those  pumps,  I 
«u]^]^ost\  have  avonvged  alumt  twenty  years  of  almost  constant 
use. 

^Ir.  Nt^rris,  iii  his  paper,  s|H^aks  of  some  of  the  pumps  being 
ill  pretty  bad  condition  ;  thost^  who  know  little  about  mine  water 
oannot  realize  how  mine  ]>un)ps  are  used,  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  gi>  through  from  aoiil  in  the  water  and  carrying  steam 
through  long  lines  of  steam  ]>ipe.  I  did  not  look  over  the  tables 
of  length  of  steam  pipes,  hwi  suppose  some  of  the  pipe  lines  are 
-,(XV^  feet  or  more.  In  this  eonneetion  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  eiivnlar  pre]>arod  by  permission  of  the  (*>///«vy  Engineer 
from  a  httor  addressed  to  iheiu  by  one  of  the  pump  engineers 
in  Mareh.  K^*.^ '.  The  pumps  referred  to  are  all  of  the  regular 
AlHso!\  i\'Uaraet  mining  pump  pattern.  The  article  was  written 
without  ih.e  knowledge  of  ti.e  builders  of  the  pumps. 

•  SV,»r:   ^lov.v.::r.n  i.'r-»r>.  N  *»*nc'.rc:  ^»  tV-^^  l.vkon<  VMloy  Coal  Compwiy,  te 
'..v..         -    ^^  ■..  .•v.>vv  l\*wr>V.!".*   :':i'  iuT:lioas:i»rii  txin  of  1>iui«lr.ii  I'ountT,  In  tlie 

.\\\.     ".  \ . . .  V V. * !i  f .  ■  r \ .  o r  ; V.t'  <' \ :  n  : v. t»  w osu' ru  o lul  of  i lio  antlurante 

»"  \ '••..".■.. -.      '■    -.  , -.       :*  :':.:»  •■..;"  v  o.-'l^^rl.  <  •:'.   wV.:oh.  if  you  want  to  keep 
..    ^    ..  ■    ■.--  "...N     •  ';  v:\  V :"  :.:•.•.••<  :•.■.■'.  'mvv  :V.t:r.  ::i  vvrv  o^>d  order  to  do 

■'^  .    ■  ..^  ■         ■':   <  .-    ■  .-\  ■  v.-::v.    'A    V .\v:.\>-<  of  ^v.fftTXTT  sivles.  «4«».  and 

•'   :•  '«  -  >    -     -■    ■    ■   ■  :'  -^  ■  J.V.'   ■_\':-.  v-.:r  A 4  •.v.^-h^s  :  diajneler 
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"  Three  (3)  Allison  pumps,  diameter  of  steam-cylinders  88  inches  ;  diameter  of 
water-cylinders  I64  inclies ;  stroke  6  feet  ;  capacities  1,116  gallons  each;  dis- 
tance from  steam  boilers,  respectively  1,250,  1,680,  and  2,300  feet. 

"One  Allison  pump,  diameter  of  steam-cylinder  30  inches  ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  14i  inches  ;  stroke  6  feet ;  capacity  864  gallons ;  distance  from  steam- 
boilers  2,300  feet. 

''  One  Allison  pump,  diameter  of  steam-cylinder  80  inches  ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  12^  inches ;  stroke  6  feet ;  capacity  630  gallons ;  distance  from  steam- 
boilers  1,700  feet. 

**  One  Allison  pump,  diameter  of  steam-cylinder  27  inches  ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  12^  inches  ;  stroke  6  feet;  capacity  714  gallons ;  distance  from  steam- 
boilers  2,300  feet. 

'*  One  Allison  pump,  diameter  of  steam-cylinder  27  inches ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  12?  inches ;  stroke  6  feet ;  capacity  684  gallons  ;  distance  from  steam- 
boilers  2,300  fetft. 

**  One  Allison  pump,  diameter  of  steam -cylinder  36  inches  ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  16i  inches  ;  stroke  6  feet ;  capacity  1,116  gallons  ;  distance  from  steam- 
boiler  1,680  feet. 

**  One  Allison  pump,  diameter  of  steam -cylinder  25  inches  ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  12i  inches ;  stroke  6  feet  ;  capacity  630  gallons ;  distance  from  steam- 
boilers  1,680  feet. 

*'  One  Griscom  (Duplex)  pump,  diameter  of  steam -cylinder  22  inches  ;  diameter 
of  water-cylinders  10  inches  ;  stroke  3  feet ;  capacity  1,225  gallons  ;  distance  from 
steam-boilers  1,420  feet. 

**  One  Carter  &  Allen  pump,  diameter  of  steam -cylinder  26  inches  ;  diameter  of 
water-cylinder  12  inches  ;  stroke  6  feet ;  capacity  560  gallons  ;  distance  from 
steam-boilers  1,000  feet. 

**  One  Niagara  (Hardick)  pump,  diameter  of  steam-cylinder  20  inches  ;  diameter 
of  water-cylinder  6  inches ;  stroke  3  feet ;  capacity  114  gallons  ;  distance  from 
steam-boilers  3,500  feet. 

"  One  Cameron  pump,  diameter  of  steam -cylinder  18  inches  ;  diameter  of  water- 
cylinder  8  inches  ;  stroke  30J  inches  ;  capacity  280  gallons  ;  distance  from  steam- 
boilers  8,100  feet. 

"In  the  aggregate,  when  pumps  are  running  at  maximum  speed,  we  are  able 
to  pump  11,275  gallons  per  minute,  or  about  forty -seven  (47)  tons  per  minute. 

"This  is  the  amount  that  can  be  pumped  over  one  section  or  pump-lift  of 
about  315  feet,  but  we  have  five  (5)  sections  or  pump-lifts  in  the  colliery  equal  to 
a  vertical  height  of  1,576  feet.  There  are  four  (4)  pumps  on  each  section  or 
pump-lift,  but  the  two  lower  have  only  one  pump  on  each  section  or  lift.  I  will 
now  give  you  the  record  of  the  four  pumping  over  our  upper  sedtion,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1886  : 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Cubic  Feet. 

04,209,791 
79,286,690 
71,109,933 
93,532,810 

Tons. 

1886    

704.738,176 
593,105,632 
531,939,234 
699,674,018 

2,944,055 

1887 

2,477,709 

1888 

2,222.186 

1889 

2,922,901 

Totals 

2,529,457,060 

338,139,224 

10,r,66.85l 
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•'  Equal  to  a  lako  of  water  ten  (10)  feet  deep,  two  hundnxl  (200)  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-two  miles  long ;  or,  four  years  or  1.4(>()  days,  our^verage  paniping  was 
1,7;J2,505  gallons  p<?r  day,  equal  to  24«,963  cubic  feet,  or  7,780  tons,  equal  to  824 
tons  per  hour,  or  nearly  five  and  one-half  (5i)  tons  per  minute.  During  the  Bame 
time  we  sent  to  market  852,831  tons  of  coal  and  pumped  twelve  and  four-tentba 
(12,^,)  tons  of  water  to  every  ton  of  coal  sent  to  market. 

'*  This  calculation  is  based  on  2,000  pounds  to  a  ton.  You  will  understand  me, 
this  amount  of  water  is  pumped  over  one  section  or  pump-lift  of  815  feet,  and  the 
same  water  has  to  be  handled  three  times  and  some  of  it  five  times.  Also,  while 
our  average  for  four  years  has  l)een  l,732,5<jr)  gallons  \HiT  day,  there  have  been 
times  when  we  have  pumi)ed  in  twenty-four  hours  4,500,000  gallons,  equal  to 
18,798  tons,  or  al^out  thirteen  (13)  tons  per  minute.  I  think  there  are  very  few 
collieries  in  the  anthracite  region  that  handle  as  much  water  as  we  do. 

'*  I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  a  complete  record  of  one  of  the  pumps  of  this 
collieiv.  • 

*'The  pump  was  purchased  of  Messrs.  John  Mullen  &  Son.  Shamokin  Iron 
Works  in  the  fall  of  1884.  It  was  placed  in  i)osition  on  our  No.  3  level  or  pump 
statioa  and  commenced  running  April  25,  18^5.  1  did  not  keep  a  record  of  its 
work  that  year,  but  there  was  no  expense  incurred  but  the  simple  running  wear- 
and-tear  expenses.  I  kept  a  daily  n*cord  for  four  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1886.  It  is  an  Allison  pump,  38-inch  steam-cylinder;  lOi-inch  pole,  and  0-foot 
stroke,  working  on  a  lift  of  301  feet  vertical,  and  a  water  pressure  of  131  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  ;  length  of  column  pipe  342  feet ;  diameter  of  column  12 
inches  ;  distance  from  steam-boilers,  2,300  feet. 


Year.  !  Duyn.  |        (lallons. 


1886 

1887 

1888. 

1889, 


I 


829  i  250,587.148 

310  197.272,100 

319  I  197.5:32,741 

360  !  222,800,422 


3,651,904  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  or  = 
2,771  tons  per  24  hours,  or  day,  or 
nearly  two  tons  i»er  minute. 


Totals..  1,318      874,102,507 


"Or  equal  to  a  travel  for  1.318  days  of  84,5:)0.274  feet,  a  fraction  over  16,022 

miles,  or  al)out  twelve  Hnd  one-sixth  (12,'.)  mil(?s  per  tvvt*nty-four  hours.     The 

average  for  four  years  is  27,630  gallons  of  water  |>er  hour,  but  there  have  been 

times  when  we  have  pum|)ed  67,080  gallons  per  hour  with  this  pump,  and  in  all 

that  time  wo  have  had  only  one  shell  leaking.     I  am  satisfied  that  the  expense  on 

the  pump  duriug  that  time  has  not  been  Uni  dollars  outside  the  ordinary  wear 

and  tear. 

"Yours  very  respectfully, 

* '  J  AM  KH  ( i .  1  {at  KM  A  N,  Jfifi  ififf  Foreman. 
'•LTKENfl,  Dauphtn  Co.,  Pa.,  Fehrvary  24,  1890." 

A  little  exaiiiination  of  the  circulars  will  show  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  miuiuf^  of  anthracite  coal  the  reason  that 
anthracite  coal  is  not  l)rin<^ing  a  price  that  will  pay  for  mining 
and  preparin<^  it  for  niark(^t.  Tf  th(\v  couhl  sell  the  water  that 
has  to  be  pumped  in  conned  ion  with  the  mining  of  the  coal, 
and   throw  the  coal  away,  they  would   make   money;    nnfor- 
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innately  they  cannot  do  that  (I  make  this  remark  merely  to 
call  attention  to  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  coal  mined). 

Mr,  Daniel  Ashworth — The  author  of  this  paper  has  been 
very  frank  and  modest  in  the  description  of  the  operations  of 
the  series  of  tests,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  so  many  assumptions  and  so  much  of  uncertainty. 
Undoubtedly  it  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  labor,  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention.  Familiar  as  I  am,  in 
my  practice,  with  indicator  diagrams,  I  would  say,  as  far  as 
the  steam  engines  are  concerned,  that  if  I  were  to  undertake 
to  remodel  such  a  plant  I  would  take  the  whole  thing  out,  root 
and  branch,  and  put  in  something  modern.  They  bear  upon 
their  face  a  very  antiquated  type  of  mechanism,  and  these 
diagrams  show  an  exceeding  waste  to  start  with.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  it  is 
impossible,  as  the  writer  has  stated  it,  to  get  these  down  to 
where  we  wish  them.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  exceedingly 
that  so  much  time  and  so  much  interest  have  been  manifested 
in  getting  up  tljese  results,  which  seem  at  the  end  to  be  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  I  would  be  very  much 
pleased,  indeed,  to  see  at  any  time  a  thorough  and  complete  and 
exhaustive  testr,  in  which  we  would  arrive  at  more  accurate 
results — in  which  there  would  be  something  tangible.  But  the 
pumps,  I  would  say,  want  to  be  torn  out  and  something  modern 
put  in. 

Mr,  Frederick  Meriam  Wheeler. — Mr.  Allison  remarked,  as  he 
took  his  seat,  that  it  hardly  pays  to  mine  this  anthracite  coal, 
and  if  they  could  sell  the  water  and  throw  away  the  coal  it 
would  be  a  good  investment.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  could 
improve  the  economy  of  these  pumps  which  take  so  much  of 
their  coal,  perhaps  he  might  modify  his  remarks  somewhat. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  would  not  cost  them  as  mucTi  to  mine 
the  coal.  As  Mr.  Norris  remarks,  by  compounding  these  pumps 
they  could  no  doubt  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  direct-acting  pumps  we  gain  more  in  compounding  a 
pump  than  you  do  in  the  ordinary  steam  engine,  for'  well-known 
reasons.  In  fact,  we  expect  always  to  secure  a  saving  of  at  least 
one-half.  Now  imagine  half  their  coal  bill  saved  by  simply 
compounding  the  pumps. 

As  regards  the  economy  about  which  Mr.  Norris  speaks  in  his 
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paper  (eighty  pouiidst,  that  is  certaiuly  very  flattering.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  too  good  a  showing.  I  think  the  cylinder 
condensation  is  very'  much  more  than  he  imagines,  especially 
with  the  ordinary  duplex  pump  such  as  they  are  using.  I 
imagine  most  of  his  pumps  are  of  that  make.  In  making  some 
tests  on  the  cruiser  MinneajnHhy  not  long  ago,  the  economy  of 
the  pumps,  mostly  of  the  duplex  type,  varied  very  much  accord- 
ing to  ther  ])ressure  and  their  speed.  For  instance,  the  main 
feed  pumps,  running  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  showed  at  their  best 
an  economy  of  about  ninety  pounds  weight  of  steam  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  per  hour.  Thos:^  tests  were  very  carefully 
made,  considering  that  they  were  at  sea  at  the  time,  and  were 
done  with  a  surface  condenser,  measuring  quite  accurately  the 
water  of  condensation  from  the  pumps.  Of  course  Mr.  Norris 
could  not  make  any  such  tests,  and  they  had  to  approximate 
the  condensation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  economy  is  simply 
from  figuring  the  indicator  cards.  Then,  again,  clearance  loss  is 
very  large  in  the  duplex  tyi)e  of  pump.  Very  rarely  do  yon 
find  a  pump  making  its  full  stroke  ;  or  if  it  does  on  one  side  it 
will  run  perhaps  shorter  on  tlie  other;  consequently  the  clear- 
ance is  a  very  serious  matter.  Take  a  pump  with  say  twenty- 
four  inch  stroke,  and  if  it  is  short  at  one  side  on  one  inch,  it 
adds  four  per  cent,  to  the  clearance  loss,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  normal  or  ordinary  clearance  in  tlie  cylinders.  I  would 
say  that  the  actual  amount  of  steam  used  by  those  pumps  was 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  he  has  given  in  his  tables. 
The  slippage  he  speaks  about  in  the  feed  pump  is  certainly 
very  little,  and  as  the  water,  I  understand,  was  accurately  meas- 
ured in  tanks,  so  wo  must  accept  it  as  quite  correct.  It  cer- 
tainly is  very  favorable,  especially  as  you  remark  the  pumps 
get  pretty  rough  usage.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  repeating 
the  remark  that  Mr.  Norris  made,  it  would  really  pay  to  put  in 
a  more  economical  type  of  pumj)s,  even  if  they  were  the  ordinary 
direct-acting  system. 

J//'.  1  Jour  [I  I.  S)(rU. — 111  tlie  discussion  of  this  paper,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  Tubhj  Xo.  4,  on  i)age  57,  where  a  comparison 
is  made  betw-een  the  results  obtained  in  creating  blast  by  a  fan 
blower  of  very  imperfect  construcrtion  and  design,  and  by  steam 
jets.  For  information,  I  would  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to 
some  of  tli(^  data  in  this  tiil>l(\  wliicli  I  do  not  fully  understand. 

First,  the  average  water  ])rossure  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
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steam  jets  is  given  as  .44  of  an  inch  pressure  per  square  inch, 
and  with  the  fan  blower  an  average  water  pressure  of  .52  of  an 
inch  was  obtained. 

Second,  the  amount  of  power  in  the  air  delivered  by  the 
steam  jet  is  .172  horse-power,  and  by  the  fan  blower  it  is  .280 
horse-power.  As  the  amount  of  air  delivered,  multiplied  by 
the  velocity  due  their  respective  pressures,  would  be  the  measure 
of  power,  it  would  follow  that  tlie  fan  was  delivering  the  larger 
volume,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  table  itself,  where  it  states 
the  volume  of  air  from  the  steam  jet  is  2,502  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  from  the  fan  3,506  citbic  feet. 

Third,  the  amount  of  coal  burned  with  the  steam  jets  is 
given  as  962.5  pounds  per  hour,  and  only  762.5  pounds  with 
the  fan.  Apparently,  it  would  seem,  the  larger  amount  of  coal 
would  be  consumed  with  the  larger  volume  and  higher  pressure 
of  air,  especially  when  the  combustion  seems  more  complete 
with  the  fan,  as  shown  in  the  table  by  the  percentage  of  ash  in 
the  two  cases. 

Another  point,  he  gives  in  the  same  table  the  percentage  of 
the  total  horse-power  generated  by  the  three  boilers  that  are 
used  by  the  steam  jet  and  by  the  fan  blower,  which,  in  tlie  case 
of  the  steam  jet,  is  74,  and  of  the  fan  4  per  cent.  This  table 
was  first  published  in  the  Colliery  Engineer^  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  one  of  its  correspondents,  who  was  using  steam 
jets  under  his  boiler  grates,  and  who  asks  :  "  Could  we  supply 
air  by  fan  power  with  much  greater  economy,  and  just  as  effec- 
tually ?  "  While  the  results  stated  in  the  paper  may  be  correct, 
as  applied  in  this  case,  with  a  fan  not  well  adapted  to  the  work, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  data  given  in  the  paper, 
yet  the  facts  certainly  are  misleading  in  giving  the  comparative 
results  obtained  in  innumerable  cases  in  more  modern  practice 
and  application.  In  the  anthracite  regions,  using  tlie  same  kind 
of  refuse  fuel,  there  al'e  many  cases  where  fans  using  about  18 
horse-power  to  drive  tliem  are  applied  to  boilers  that  are  devel- 
oping 1,800  to  1,950  horse-power,  and  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Jay  M.  Whitam  before  this  Society  at  its  St.  Louis  meeting,  ho 
gives  the  power  necessary  to  operate  a  fan  applied  to  a  battery 
of  boilers  developing  410.5  horse-power  as  3.21  horse-power. 

Taking  the  case  where  blast  is  produced  by  means  of  a  steam 
jet,  I  would  cite  a  test  made  by  Mr.  John  R.  Wagner,  a  member 
of  this  Society,  where  eighteen  plain  cylinder  boilers,  set  in 
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uests  of  three,  eacli  nest  liavin^  a  grate  surface  of  54  square 
feet,  or  a  total  grate  surface  of  324  square  feet ;  at  the  rear  of 
these  boilers  was  a  Climax  boiler,  using  only  the  waste  heat 
from  the  cylinder  boilers.  The  combined  capacity  of  the 
cylinder  and  Climax  boilers  was  520  horse-power ;  the  amount 
of  rice  coal  burned  per  grate,  54  square  feet,  was  429.3  pounds 
per  hour,  the  economic  evaporation  was  5.9  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal  under  actual  conditions,  7.08  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.,  and  10.35  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees 
Fahr. 

The  blast  was  produced  by  two  steam  jets  for  each  of  the  six 
furnaces,  and  the  total  amount  of  steam  used  for  the  blast  was 
8.78  per  cent,  of  that  generated.  A  Sturtevant  fan  was  after- 
wards applied  to  tliis  plant,  and  while  the  rate  of  combustion  was 
increased  about  50  percent,  the  power  used  was  not  measured,' as 
it  was  evidently  so  far  inside  the  limits  guaranteed  it  was  un- 
necessary. An  estimate  approximately  made  on  the  basis  of  65 
pounds  boiler  pressure,  100  revolutions  per  minute  of  a  plain 
slide  valve  engine,  9-inch  by  12-inch  cylinder,  and  the  throttle 
open  only  5^  of  a  turn,  could  have  developed  not  more  than  5  or  6 
horse-power.  These  facts  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
average  power  required  to  operate  a  fan  should  not  exceed  about 
1  per  cent,  of  that  developed  by  the  boilers,  while  the  power 
required  to  create  a  blast  by  the  steam  jet  will  be  8  per  cent., 
and  sometimes  more,  and  when  results  like  those  given  in  this 
paper  before  us,  where  the  relative  jiercontages  of  the  horse- 
power developed  are  given  as  7.4  to  4,  or  a  saving  of  about  50  per 
cent,  by  the  use  of  a  fan,  they  do  not  indicate  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  fan  and  steam  jet,  which  average  ex])erience  shows 
should  be  about  8  to  1  in  favor  of  the  fan. 

There  is  another  incidental  saving  in  the  use  of  the  fan  blast 
over  the  steam  jet,  in  the  loss  amount  of  ash  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  one  superintendent  of  a  coal  mine  told  mo  that  by  substi- 
tuting a  fan  blower  for  tho  steam  jets,  upon  a  battery  of  24 
cylinder  boilers,  ho  was  enabled  to  dispeniso  with  the  labor  of 
one  man  for  hauling  away  the  aslios,  which  reduced  the  expense 
of  operating  tho  ])laiit  of  about  throe  hundred  dollars  ($300)  per 
year,  besides  obtaining  a  ln^ttor  ocononiy  in  the  consumption  of 
coal.  I  have  not-^d  a  practict^  nniong  tho  colli  ones  of  introdue- 
ing  the  exhaust  steam  from  tho  fan  engine  into  the  main  air  pipe 
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witli  apparently  good  results  as  a  means  of  cooling  the  grates 
and  to  prevent  clinkering. 

Mr.  Allison, — Our  friend  here  speaks  of  putting  in  modern 
pumps  and  so  forth.  I  would  just  remark  that  that  would  not 
diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  have  to  be  pumped, 
or  the  difficulty  attending  the  pumping  of  mine  water  containing 
acids,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  at  the  mines  is  about  the  lowest  notch 
you  can  get  it  to.  The  fuel  at  the  mines  costs  the  minimum 
price,  and  no  modern  pumping  machinery  which  could  be  put  in 
the  Lykens  Valley  Collieries  would  change  the  conditions.  It 
would  still  remain  true,  that  if  they  could  sell  the  water  instead 
of  the  coal  they  would  make  money. 

Mr,  TFA^eZe'r.— Less  steam  means  fewer  boilers  and  less  labor 
for  attendance.     That  is  an  item. 

Mr,  Ashworth, — I  will  say  this  also  in  connection  with  what 
my  friend,  Mr.  Wheeler,  has  said  :  Wherever  there  is  waste 
connected  with  any  operation,  while  it  may  be  an  infinitesimal 
factor  immediately  at  that  point,  it  becomes  contagious  through 
all  departments,  and  you  cannot  train  any  of  the  auxiliary 
branches  to  economy  if  a  palpable  waste  is  going  on  in  the  prin- 
cipal departments. 

il/r.  H.  N.  Sup/ce, — As  regards  this  matter  of  putting  in  eco- 
nomical machinery  when  the  fuel  is  very  inexpensive,  I  think  it 
must  be  remembered  that  fuel  is  not  the  only  item,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  just  stated.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
in  a  large  saw  mill,  where  the  fuel  was  a  waste  article — saw  dust 
— "  offal "  as  they  called  it — it  paid  decidedly  to  put  in  econom- 
ical engines  and  boilers  and  install  an  economical  plant  simply 
on  account  of  the  increased  saving  in  handling  and  general 
maintenance.     I  think  this  might  be  a  similar  case. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Meyer,  e/r.— On  Table  9  the  author  gives  the 
condensation  in  steam  lines,  basing  the  deductions  upon  a  con- 
densation of  .012  of  a  pound  of  steam  for  24  hours  per  square 
foot  per  degree  difference  in  temperature.  I  find  on  the  bottom 
of  page  65  that  that  rate  of  condensation  approximates  very 
closely  to  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Norton,  which  were 
reported  at  the  Niagara  Falls- convention.  That  is  a  difference 
of  about  20  per  cent,  between  the  results  of  Professor  Norton's 
experiments  and  those  of  Mr.  Brill,  reported  at  Detroit.  I 
think  it  was  Professor  Carpenter  who  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  heat  transferred  from  oil  through  the  pipe  and 
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covering,  tho  conditions  of  tlio  Norton  tests,  was  the  same  that 
it  was  if  steam  was  in  tiio  pi])0,  as  in  the  tests  of  Mr.  BrilL  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  there  are  any  data  as  to  which  is 
the  most  reliable  figure  to  use. 

Mr.  Norris/-^ — In  replying  to  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  it 
seems  proper  to  first  remind  you  of  its  original  purpose,  which 
was  to  state  as  accurately  as  circumstances  permitted  the  actual 
condition  of  the  steam  plants  at  these  two  collieries.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  ])lants  are  extremely  antiquated,  and  very  far 
from  economical,  as  are  those  at  j^ractically  all  collieries  in  the 
anthracite  region.  Mr.  Allison's  statements  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  water  pumped  ap2)ly  only  to  the  Lykens  Valley  Col- 
liery ;  the  pumping  plant  at  Summit  Branch  is  still  larger  and  in 
much  worse  condition.     (See  j)p.  72  and  75  and  Tables  5  and  6.) 

It  would  undoubtedl}'  pay,  as  Mr.  Ash  worth  suggests,  to  tear 
all  the  machinery  out,  root  and  branch,  but  such  a  radical  course 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  such  proj)ortions  that  it  would 
not  be  considered  for  a  moment  by  the  directors  of  any  anthra- 
cite mining  com])any  in  the  i)resent  condition  of  the  business, 
so  all  tliat  is  left  us  is  to  try  and  do  bottta*  with  what  we  have. 
His  criticism  of  the  entire  work  seems  hardly  justified  by  the 
results  obtained.  While  there  are  some  assumptions,  clearly 
stated  as  such  in  the  paper,  a  very  great  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain accurate  data  throughout,  under  enormous  difficulties,  as 
the  inside  of  a  mine  is  not  a  favorable  place  for  conducting 
scientifically  accurate  experiments.  The  comparatively  small 
amount  of  steam  unaccounted  for  in  the  large  Lykens  Valley 
plant  (Table  11)  sc^enis  to  indicate  that  the  work  was  done  with 
at  least  reasonable  accuracy,  considering  the  conditions,  and  the 
practical  result  has  boon  a  very  large  saving  in  steam.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  have  underestimated  the  cylinder 
condensation  in  the  pumps,  l)ut  not  by  any  means  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  Mr.  Wheeler  seems  to  think ;  even  if  all  the  unaccounted 
for  steam  (including  all  leakage,  waste  from  cylinder  cocks, 
straps,  etc.)  were  to  have  boon  used  by  the  Lykens  Valley 
pumps,  thoir  stoani  consum])tion  would  have  been  but  72 
pounds.  The  coni])arison  of  tlH>so  large  single  mine  pumps  run- 
ning at  very  high  j^lunji^or  sjxiods  with  (lu])lox  boiler  feed  pumps 
is  manifestly  unfair ;  they  aro  more  nearly  comparable  with  long- 
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stroke  slow-speed  engines ;  the  clearance  is  actually  very  small 
in  percentage,  and  they  all  make  practically  full  stroke.  I 
know  of  no  published  experiments  on  the  actual  cylinder  con- 
densation of  pumps  of  this  size  and  type,  and  being  unable  to 
make  any,  was  obliged  to  use  the  only  available  figures  from  en- 
gine practice. 

The  comparison  of  fan  and  steam  jet  draught  was  taken,  as 
stated,  from  the  CoUierj/  Engineer,  The  only  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancies  in  quantities  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Snell  is  in  the  character  of  the  coal,  which  clinkers  badly,  re- 
quiring a  large  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air  to  keep  the 
fires  open  with  forced  draught,  and  while  the  exhaust  from  the 
engine  was  sufficient  to  permit  handling  of  the  fires,  they  were 
probably  much  less  open  than  with  the  steam-jet  blast.  The 
fan  was,  as  stated,  not  at  all  an  economical  one,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  ratio  of  7  or  8  to  1  between  the  economy  of  the 
steam  jet  and  fan  blast  can  be  readily  attained. 

J/r.  Jient, — Did  you  ever  try  injecting  a  little  spray  of  water 
into  the  air  to  cool  the  ashes  ? 

3Ir.  Noi^ris.—Yes. 

Mr,  Kent, — Isn't  that  good? 

Mr,  JVorriSj — Yes,  we  do  that ;  but  we  usually  can  find  enough 
exhaust  steam  to  do  the  work,  and  it  seems  to  last  better  than 
water. 

3/r,  Wheeler, — If  you  would  allow  me  one  minute,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  Mr.  Norris  that  I  did  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  cylinder 
condensation  was  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  But  I  do  wish  to  say 
this :  that  we  find  in  direct-acting  pumps  it  usually  runs  very 
high  and  is  even  more,  than  50  per  cent,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  he  explained  that  most  of  his  pumps  were 
single,  which  I  did  not  know,  and  of  course  there  this  item  of 
cvlinder  condensation  is  less.  When  I  referred  to  the  feed 
pumps  of  the  cruiser  Mlvneapolis  taking  about  90  pounds  weight 
of  steam,  they  were  running  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  feeding  the 
main  boilers.  A  duplex  pump  of  the  same  size,  working  on  the 
donkey  boilers  and  running  therefore  very  slowly,  took  nearly 
200  pounds  weight  of  steam.  If  that  increase  is  not  cylinder 
condensation  1  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  taking  for  granted 
that 'the  strokes  were  the  same  in  each  case  and  therefore  the 
clearance  line—  this  was  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour. 
X  refer  you  to  Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  White's  paper,  published 
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about  a  year  ago,  read  before  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Engineers,  entitled  :  "  Steam  Consumption  of  the  Main  and 
Auxiliary  Machinery  of  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  Minneapolis." 

JAr.  No/Tis. — Our  mine  pumps  were  running  at  a  very  high 
speed,  at  which  pumps,  especially  single-acting  ones,  are  apt  to 
make  nearly  full  stroke,  and  owing  to  the  very  long  average  stroke 
(nearly  (>  feet)  the  clearance  is  exceedingly-  small.  We  found  the 
consumption  of  steam  in  our  boiler  feed  pumps  enormous  at 
times,  much  exceeding  tliat  in  the  mine  pumps. 

J/r.  jyjieehr. — I  considered  that  a  very  favorable  showing  for 
those  pumps,  even  allowing  the  moderate  clearance  loss. 

J/r.  Norris, — As  regards  the  condensation  losses  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Meyer,  it  will  be  noted  that  we  made  two  tests  (page  65), 
tl>e  results  of  which  agreed  almost  exactly  with  those  obtained 
by  Mr.  Brill;  tliese  two,  however,  were  made  on  pipe  with  cover- 
ing better  than  our  average  condition,  and  for  our  average 
covering  the  figure  0.012  pound  condensation  in  24  hours 
per  square  foot  for  1  degree  Fahr.  diflfereuce  in  temperature 
(the  figure  obtained  by  Mr.  Norton)  was  considered  safer.  Our 
coverings  are  princij)all3'  asbestos. 

Mr.  Ashworth's  remarks  as  to  the  contagion  of  waste  in  any 
department  hardly  apply  to  the  steam  plant  of  anthracite  col- 
lieries. The  waste,  while  very  large,  is  not  palpable  to  the  ordi- 
nary' miner  or  laborer,  and  it  does  not  seem  just  to  cast  such  a 
broad  aspersion  upon  the  management  of  anthracite  mining, 
which,  except  in  this  one  particular,  is  almost  universally  nota- 
bly efficient  and  economical,  especially  as  the  coal  used  for 
steam  purposes  was,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  practically  a  waste 
product,  and  the  steam  plants,  as  they  are  now,  have  developed 
under  that  condition. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STEAM  BOILERS,  AND  THE  BRICK 

SETTINGS  OF  SAME. 

BY  WILLIAM   BAllNET  LE  VAN,   PHILADKLPHIA,    PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

This  boiler  herewith  presented  is  of  the  horizontal-flue  class ; 
and  its  object  is  to  afford,  in  connection  with  structural  strength 
and  simplicity,  effective  and  desirable  means  for  the  generation 
of  high-pressure  steam,  which  in  operation  shall  present  the 
advantages  of  freedom  from  foaming,  quick  steaming  capacity 
and  production  of  superheated  steam,  ample  releasing  surface 
and  steam  room,  thorough  utilization  of  heat  and  combustion  of 
the  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel,  and  facility  of  removal  of  scale 
or  deposit  of  solid  matter. 

The  writer,  after  an  experience  of  over  forty  years,  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  best  form  of  boiler  which  can  be  erected,  consid- 
ering all  conditions.  At  the  present  time  the  desire  of  most 
boiler- makers  is  to  secure  accuracy  and  solidity  of  workmanship, 
which  will  defy  for  a  long  period  the  continual  strain  due  to  the 
high  steam  pressures  now  carried  to  produce  economy  in  fuel. 

The  improved  horizontal  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  22  in  longitu- 
dinal vertical  section  upon  the  line  dd  of  Fig.  23,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  removes  the  heat 
from  its  inner  surface  by  the  perfect  circulation  of  the  contained 
water  due  to  the  slight  incline  of  the  main  shell  from  front  to 
rear,  so  as  to  put  the  largest  body  of  water  at  the  back  end, 
which  is  located  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace  when  fired 
with  a  flaming  fuel ;  the  flues  being  so  arranged  with  a  large 
water  space  on  the  bottom,  and  ample  waterways  on  each  side 
between  flues  and  shell,  as  not  to  impede  the  fall  of  water  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

It  is  well  known  that  water,  on  account  of  its  capacity  for 
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heat,  rsLould  have  its  spaces  witbin  the  boiler  so  arranged  as  to 
give  it  free  access  to  the  surface  that  receives  the  greatest  heat. 
The  well-knowu  law,  ileduoeil  from  e:t  peri  men  to,  ia  that  a  given 


area  of  plate  surface,  after  its  teuiperatnre  has  become  constant, 
will  transmit  the  entire  number  of  umt»  of  heat  reeeivetl,  if  the 
recipient  be  water.  If  the  recipient  be  steam,  it  will  transmit 
only  60  per  cent.     Therefore,  the  fre'j  and  adequate  means  of  cir- 
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culation  of  the  water  and  unobstructed  access  to  the  plates  are 
the  advantages  attained  in  this  boiler. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  steam  cannot  ordinarily  be  super- 
heated when  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  gen- 
erated. I  therefore  have  isolated  the  steam  from  the  water  by 
making  the  steam  drum  of  large  dimensions  and  connecting  it  to 
the  main  shell  of  the  boiler  by  a  single  neck  located  at  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler  and  taking  the  steam  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
superheating  steam  drum,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  surround- 
ing highly  heated  .gases  to  evaporate  any  entrained  water  or 
foam  in  the  steam  drum  before  leaving  the  boiler. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  duplex  fire  front  with  cleaning  door  to  steam 
drum,  and  flue  doors,  fire  and  ash-pit  doors,  feed  and  blow-off 
pipes,  water  columns,  and  cold-air  registers  for  supplying  hot 
air  into  the  ash  pit  when  ash-pit  doors  are  closed. 

Fig.  24  shows  a  horizontal  half-section  through  the  line  ee  of 
Fig.  22.  Fig.  25  is  a  similar  section  through  the  line  ff  of  same 
figure,  showing  plan  of  foundation  of  the  boiler  setting.  Figs.  26, 
27,  and  28  are  vertical  half-sections  upon  the  lines  aa^  hb,  and  cc 
of  Fig.  22,  respectively.  Fig.  29  is  a  half  rear  view  of  the  back 
of  boiler  setting. 

The  improved  boiler  is  a  cylindrical  shell  composed  of  a  series 
of  rims  or  plates,  31,  32,  and  33,  which  are  riveted  one  to  an- 
other in  telescopic  form  successively,  and  continuously  increas- 
ing in  diameter  from  the  front  head  34  to  the  back  head  35. 
The  usual  flues  extend  from  the  front  to  the  back  end,  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  are  preferably  so  arranged  as  to  leave  suffi- 
cient clear  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  for  a  man  to  enter 
underneath  the  flues,  and  also  leaving  space  between  the  fire 
flues  and  the  shell  of  the  boiler  along  the  sides  of  the  latter,  so 
as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  water  along  the  hottest  portion 
of  the  boiler  shell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  same. 

A  cylindrical  superheating  steam  drum,  37,  38,  39,  is  con- 
nected to  the  main  shell  of  the  boiler  at  a  point  adjacent  to  its 
front  end  by  a  single  neck,  40,  so  that  the  drum  shall,  when  the 
boiler  is  in  working  position,  be  horizontal,  or  substantially  so, 
while  the  main  shell  of  the  boiler  rakes  downwardly  towards  its 
rear  and  larger  end,  35.  The  superheating  steam  drum  is  con- 
structed telescopically  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  main  shell, 
its  rear  rim,  39,  being  the  largest  in  diameter.  The  steam  out- 
lets, 14  and  41,  are  connected  to  this  steam  drum,  the  safety 
7 
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valve's  outlet,  M,  being  extended  on  the  iiisido  of  the  dram  rear- 
wardly  as  far  baik  as  the  rim,  S9,  in  order  t"  secure  absolutely 
dry  Biiperheated  stcnm. 

The  transverse  joints  of  shells  aio  single  riveted,  longitudin.il 
seams  triple  rivehtd  butt  joints,  with  inside  and  outside  cover- 
ing stripti.     All  the  longitudinal  juintB  are  placed  above  the 


iiO---'^ 


'C-ll-tT 
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Pre.  33. 


water  line.  Heads  iire  well  stayed  with  anf;l6  iron  and  braced 
by  IJ-inch  rods  on(>  to  the  other,  thus  releasing  transverse  joints 
from  longitudinal  strain.  The  braces  are  fitted  with  "pipe 
swivels  "  or  tumbuckle,  with  screw  ends  cut  right  and  left  handed 
80  aa  to  equalize  tJie  strain  ou  the  heads  Tlie  flues  are  well 
expanded  into  and  beaded  over  end  plates,  and  so  arranged  that 
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there  is  a  clear  space  vertically  ot  3  inches  between  shell  and 
flues,  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the  water. 

The  neck  connecting  the  superheating   steam  drum  to  the 


main  shell  shonld  be  at  least  16  inches  internal  diameter.  To 
reeuforce  the  above,  <lue  to  the  large  opening  for  the  Beck,  the 
opeuin-^s  are  cut  small  in  the  former  and  latter,  and  are  each 
flailed  outwardly   to   fit   the    neck   and  riveted   to  the   same. 
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thereby  reducing  the  weakening  of  the  shells  caused  by   the 
removal  of  metal. 

All  the  rivet  holes  are  punched  Jl  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  rivet ;  and  when  all  the  j)lates  are  brought  well  to- 
gether in  place  by  temporary  bolts,  the  holes  are  reamed  fair  to 
receive  the  rivets  and  countersunk  slightly  so  as  to  form  a  fillet 
to  rivet  head,  the  countersinking  being  done  by  a  steel  pin,  so 
that  there  is  no  reduction  in  value  of  the  plates — as  would  be 
the  case  if  cut  away  by  a  reamer. 

Manholes,  11  x  15  inches,  oval  or  an  ellipsis  in  form,  are 
placed  in  the  front  heads. 

All  the  shell  plates  are  best  mil<l  sted^  and  do  not  exceed 
60,000  pounds  per  square  inch  tensile  strength,  with  an  elonga- 
tion of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  specimens  1  inch  wide  and  2  inches 
long,  and  a  reduction  of  area  35  to  GO  per  cent.  All  plates  are 
also  subject  to  the  temper  testy  which  consists  of  heating  a  strip  of 
plate,  say  2  inches  wide  and  15  inches  long,  to  a  bright  red  and 
plunging  it  into  water  of  about  80  degrees  temperature  and 
then  bending  it  cold.  The  range  and  suddenness  of  the  change 
of  temperature  in  cooling,  and  the  degree  of  consequent  bend- 
ing of  the  plate,  will  serve  to  indicate  its  quality  with  respect  to 
ductility  and  soundness. 

As  before  stated,  all  horizontal  seams  are  dotiNe  wdt  butt 
joints,  triple  riveted.  Thus  the  shearing  of  the  rivets  must  oc- 
cur in  three  places ;  and  on  this  account  their  resistance  is  very 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  other  joints.  This  joint  is  free  from 
the  distortion,  on  account  of  the  oblique  action  of  the  stress  on 
the  rivets,  to  which  the  lap  joints  and  single  welt  butt  joints 
are  subject.  These  butt  joints  distribute  the  strain  at  the  joint 
uniformly  over  the  whole  section  of .  the  metal,  whereas  with 
an  ordinary  lap  joint  the  strain  is  concentrated  at  the  edges  of 
the  overlai)ping  plates.  All  transverse  joints  are  shrunken  to- 
gether, and  the  rivet  holes  reamed  to  rivet  size  and  slightly 
countersunk. 


J}njjroiH'r  I  toil  r  S'tfJmjH  AtKfiiicnt  thr  Pnxluction  of  Smoke. 

Tlio  real  causo  of  tlic  foi-niatioii  of  snioko  from  our  power 
])laiits  is  du(^  to  tlit^  abs(»nce  of  the  ])roper  supply  of  air  for  the 
combustion  of  the  i^as  (the  only  combustible  that  it  contains) 
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at  the  time  when,  from  its  liigh  temperature  of  jaoaiidescence, 
it  is  best  fitted  to  receive  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time  boiler  engineers  have  not  given  due 


consideration  to  the  providing  for  the  admiasion  of  this  supply 
of  air  to  the  furnace  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity, it  being   considered  of  secondary  importance,  and  in   a 
majority  of  cases  is  wholly  neglected. 
0.  Wye  Williams  says  the   idea  is  palpably  erroneous  that 
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smoke  once  formed  can  be  consumed  iu  the  furnace  in  wLicli  it 
is  generated.'  The  formation  of  smoke,  in  fact,  arises  out  of  tlie 
fuilure  of  some  of  the  processes  preparatory  to  combustion,  or 
the  absence  of  some  one  of  the  oouilltious  wliich  are  essential 
to  that  consummation  from  which  light  ami  heat  are  obtained. 
To  expect,  then,  that  smoke,  which  is  the  very  result  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  heat  or  air,  or  both,  can  be  consumed  in  the 
furnace  iu  which  such  deticieut  supply  has  occurred,  is  a  mani- 
fest absunlity,  seeing  that  if  such  heat  and  air  had  been  sup- 
plied this  smoke  would  not  have  existed.  Smoke  is  the  nnoou- 
Slimed  portion  of  black  carbon ;  insignificant  though  it  may  be 
in  weight  or  volume,  this  carbon  of  the  gas  is  the  sole  black- 
coloring  element  nf  smoke.  Flame  is  not  the  combustion  of  the 
gas.  Flame  itself  has  to  undergo  a  furtlier  process  of  combus- 
tion, being  but  a  mass  of  carbon  atoms  still  nnconsiimed,  though 
at  the  temperature  of  incandescence  and  high  luminosity.  Flame 
is,  than,  but  one  of  the  stages  of  the  process  of  combustion. 
Its  existence  marks  the  moment,  as  regards  each  atom  of  its 
separation  from  and  the  combustion  of  its  accompanying  hydro- 
gen, by  which  so  intense  a  heat  is  produced  as  instantaneously 
to  raise  the  solid  carbon  atom,  then  in  contact,  to  that  high 
temperature;  thus  preparing  it  the  more  rapidly  to  combine 
with  oxygen  so  soon  as  it  shall  have  obtained  contact  with  the 
air,  but  not  a  moment  sooner. 

As  boilers  are  commonly  erected,  instead  of  admitting  the 
air  while  the  carbon  in  the  fire  chamber  is  at  its  highest  tem- 
perature, the  custom  is  firat  to  allow  the  carbon  particles,  or 
even  force  them,  to  cool  down,  by  contact  with  the  metallic  sides 
and  fines  or  tubes,  to  the  state  of  soot ;  and  then  expect,  by 
some  mechanical  apparatus,  to  restore  them  to  the  necessary 
temperature  from  which  they  had  lieen  so  gratuitously  reduced. 
In  the  improved  boiler  setting,  as  will  be  explained  further  on, 
the  air  is  admitted  to  the  carbon  oyer  the  fire  grate  before  the 
high  temperature  of  the  carbon  is  reduced  by  coming  in  contact 
witli  the  flues. 

The  first  thing  requisite  in  a  proper  boiler  setting  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  quattity  of  air  chemically  required 
for  the  perfect  combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  of  the 
quality  commonly  used  for  steam  purposes.  The  amount  of  air 
to  each  pound  of  coal  has  been  determined  by  experiments  to 
be,  in  round  numbers,  150  cubic  feet,  of  which  45  cubic  feet  are 
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required  for  the  various  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  given  off, 
and  105  for  the  solid  carbon.  The  practical  utility  of  Ihis 
knowledge,  however,  is  much  impaired  by  the  circumstance  that 
combustion  ceases  even  in  pure  oxygen,  and  much  more  so  in 
air,  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  present  has  entered  into  the 
new  chemical  combinations  required.  It  is  also  known  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  exerts  a  positive  influence  in  checking  com- 
bustion, as  a  candle  will  not  burn  in  a  mixture  composed  of  four 
measures  of  air  and  one  measure  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Large  quantities  of  this  gas  are  generated  by  the  combustion 
of  the  solid  carbon  on  the  grate,  and  are  necessarily  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  the  inflammable  gases  as  they  rise.  The  quan- 
tity of  air  required  for  their  subsequent  combustion,  therefore, 
must  be  increased  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  whole  of  the  air 
thus  supplied  in  excess  must  be  heated  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture before  any  combustion  can  take  place,  and  the  loss  of  heat 
thus  absorbed  must  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
ultimate  economy  of  igniting'these  gases. 

In  the  combustion  of  the  solid  portion  of  coal,  as  left  in  an 
incandescent  state  on  the  fire  grates  of  a  common  furnace,  after 
the  volatile  gases  have  passed  off,  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  whole  of  the  carbon,  uniting  at  once  with  its  full  amount 
of  oxygen,  will  be  the  same  as  would  be  generated  by  its  com- 
bination, first,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  forming  car- 
bonic oxide,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  ignition  of  this  gas,  by 
its  combination  with  the  further  quantity  of  oxygen  required 
to  turn  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

As  some  portion  of  the  carbon  is  always  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  furnace,  it  follows  that  the  air  for  the 
ignition  of  any  carbonic  oxide  there  formed  and  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  flues  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  chemi- 
cally required ;  and  the  whole  of  this  excess  must  be  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  the  other  gases  with  which  it  will  commingle. 

The  superior  economy,  therefore,  of  at  once  converting  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  gas  is  apparent ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  very  desirable  result  may  be  ob- 
tained nearly  to  the  full  extent  by  due  care  in  the  formation  and 
subsequent  management  of  the  furnace. 

The  best  mode  of  supplying  air  to  the  other  inflammable  gases 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  which  are  composed 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  besides  that  which  is  passed  through 
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the  grate-bars  of  the  furiiaeo,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  contro- 
versy, and  been  the  subject  of  many  patents,  but  it  has  been 
found  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  that  the  proper  place 
to  introduce  it  is  through  the  front  of  the  furnace,  including  the 
fire  door,  the  latter  being  constructed  hollow,  with  an  inside 
lining  perforated  with  a  largo  number  of  small  holes  and  a  reg- 
ister on  the  outside  of  the  door  that  can  be  regulated  by  the 
fireman  to  admit  the  exact  quantity  rec^uired,  according  to  the 
kind  of  fuel  used,  by  actual  observation  through  the  sight  or 
"  peep  holes,"  9  and  9,  covered  with  glass,  and  situated  directly 
over  the  furnace  door.  The  additional  air  passed  through  the 
furnace  door  is  heated  by  the  thin  liners. 

As  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  are  generated  rapidly  on 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  coal,  and  are  in  themselves  much 
lighter  than  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  the  nitrogen  gas,  formed  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  they  rise  nearly 
unmixed  to  the  top  of  tlie  space  over  the  fire  grates. 

Therefore,  the  boiler  should  be  set  from  '50  to  40  inches  above 
the  grate  bars,  which  allows  ample  room  for  the  air  admitted 
through  the  furnace  doors  and  fire  fronts,  and  the  gases  to  mix 
and  combine.  To  accomplish  this  thoroughly,  the  products  of 
combustion  are  partially  delayed  by  a  "  septum  "  or  division 
wall,  22,  Figs.  22  and  27,  which  separates  the  fire  grate  and  com- 
bustion chamber,  21,  from  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  where  the 
gases  enter  the  flues,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  septum 
wall  the  gases  of  combustion  are  retained  in  prolonged  contact 
also  with  the  wetted  surface  of  the  shell.  This  division  wall 
extends  up  to  and  completely  around  the  boiler,  causing  an  up- 
ward and  a  downward  course  of  the  current  of  hot  gases,  thus 
insuring  a  better  combustion  and  positively  assuring  the  thor- 
ough commingling  of  the  fuel  gases  and  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
by  expanding  and  contracting  their  volume  from  one  chamber 
to  the  other,  thus  compelling  them  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
highly  heated  fire-brick  division  wall,  22,  and  forming  flame, 
which  cannot  exist  below  a  temperature  of  at  least  800  degrees 
Fahr.         ' 

By  this  means  grcatei*  olH(Money  is  obtained  by  reason  of  the 
slight  rotardatic/i  in  the  volocity  of  the  gases  of  combustion  in 
their  exit  from  the  combustion  chamber. 

The  combustion  chainlxM*  ovrr  the  grate  bars  is  continued  up 
to  the  water  line,  leaving  a  s]Dac(3  between  the  boiler  and  com- 
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bnstion  chamber  walls  of  6  inches,  thereby  allowing  the  products 
of  combustion  to  impinge  on  all  the  wetted  surface  before  enter- 
ing the  flues  at  its  highest  temperature,  thus  securing  absorp- 
tion at  the  greatest  heat,  while  the  balance  is  passed  through 
the  flues  and  around  the  steam  drum  into  the  chimney  at  a 
temperature  which  renders  the  use  of  a  separate  economizer 
unnecessary. 

Incomplete  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  ordinary  boiler  setting 
is  due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  combustion  chamber  over  the 
fire  grates,  and  want  of  proper  air  supply,  causing  the  chilling  and 
extinguishing  of  flame  through  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
boiler  before  the  combustion  is  completed.  This  is  entirely 
obviated  in  this  improved  boiler  setting,  as  can  be  seen  through 
the  observation  holes  in  the  fire  front. 

The  injurious  effect  of  leaving  too  little  room  hetioeen  the  fire- 
grates and  tlie  boihr,  thereby  refrigerating  the  flame,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If  a  small  copper  or 
porcelain  capsule  containing  water  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a 
gas  burner,  a  little  above  its  apex,  the  flame  will  suffer  no  abate- 
ment of  brightness  or  size,  but  will  continue  to  keep  the  water 
briskly  boiling.  If  the  capsule  be  now  lowered  into  the  middle  of 
thejlame,  the  latter  will  immediately  lose  its  brightness,  becom- 
ing dull  and  smoky,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  capsule  with 
soot,  and  owing  to  the  imperfect  combustion,  although  the 
water  is  now  surrounded  by  flame,  its  ebullition  will  cease. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  metal  flues  act  as  extinguishers  of 
flame  ;  therefore,  to  produce  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel  be  en- 
tirely completed  before  they  reach  the  flues,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished, in  conjunction  with  the  "  septum  "  wall,  by  making  a 
duplex  fire  chamber  the  depth  of  the  fire  grate. 

In  my  practice  I  have  found  a  considerable  improvement  was 
effected  by  constructing  duplex  furnaces.  It  has  the  important 
advantage  of  rendering  any  interference  with  the  supply  of  air 
unnecessary,  by  giving  uniformity  to  the  quantity  of  gas  from 
the  bridge  wall  to  the  flues ;  since,  by  firing  the  two  furnaces 
alternately,  the  supply  of  gas  is  equalized  on  entering  the  flues. 

By  the  use  of  duplex  fire  chambers  a  very  important  result 
is  gained,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  fuel  in  the  fire  chambers  is  absorbed  by  the 
division  wall  between  the  two  furnaces,  and  while  cleaning  the 
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grate  bars  of  one  of  the  chambers  from  ashes  and  clinker,  etc,, 
the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  not  sensibly  reduced,  due  to 
the  stored  heat  given  out  by  the  highly  heated  division  wall, 
the  same  being  the  case  in  putting  on  fresh  fuel.  The  furnace 
can  also  be  fired  alternately,  thus  maintaining  a  regular  steam 
pressure  in  th(5  boiler. 

Some  engineers  entertain  the  opinion  that  a  sufficient  supply 
of  air  for  the  g.ases  may  be  obtained  through  the  grate  bars ; 
and  it  is  obvious  tliat  a  partial  supply,  at  least,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  fire. 
This  may  be  effected  by  keeping  the  fires  thin  and  open,  and 
feeding  the  fuel  in  small  (quantities  at  a  time.  The  air  which 
passes  through  is  not  vitiated  further  than  in  being  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  caused 
by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  on  the  grate  bars. 

The  perfect  combustion  of  the  whole  ingredients  of  coal  being 
entirely  dependent,  chemically  considered,  on  the  supply  of  the 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  flows  into  the  fire  will  materially  affect  the  result. 
According  as  the  velocity  is  greater  or  less,  so  in  proportion 
must  the  quantity  of  coiil  that  is  to  be  consumed  on  a  given 
area  of  grate  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  quantity  that  m;iy  be  so  consumed,  beyond  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  the  air  sufficiently  rapidly.  The  various  circum- 
stances which  affect  tho  velocity  of  the  entering  air  have  placed 
this  question,  as  yot,  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  theory,  so 
that  practical  experiments  must  be  taken  as  the  only  guide  in 
determining  what  (piantity  of  air  can  be  made  to  enter  into  a 
given  furnace,  and,  coiiKequently,  what  amount  of  coal  can  be 
properly  consumed  in  a  given  time. 

The  air,  in  my  improvoment,  for  .the  supply  of  the  fire  is 
not  taken  wholly  through  the  asli  i)it  doors.  These  latter  are 
kept  almost  shut-in  fact,  at  times,  entirely  shut  The  air 
supply  is  delivered  into  the  ash  pit,  not  in  a  roJd  stream,  but 
//r>/.  A  doubh'  air  ilu(»,  iJO,  Fi*:.  :!;">,  is  fori  nod  in  tin*  outer  casing  on 
each  side  of  tho  boiler,  as  well  as  around  the  back  end,  and  also 
under  tlie  bridge  wall  there  is  fornKnl  a  hot-air  chamber,  42, 
which  receives  all  tho  liot  air  which  radiates  from  the  inner 
walls.  )i\  this  arrange niont  tin*  air  entering  the  inlet  registers, 
10,  10,  Fig.  2.'^  located  in  the  liro  front,  i)asses  the  whole  length 
of  the  side  walls,  and  is  delivorod   into  the  hot-air  chamber, 
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under  the  bridge  wall,  and  from  there  it  is  delivered  under  the 
grate  bars  at  a  high  temperature,  having,  in  passing  amongst  the 
hot  bricks,  become  considerably  increased  in  volume,  due  to  its 
absorption  of  heat,  so  that  it  becomes  an  actual  hot  blast 
through  the  bed  of  coals,  resulting  in  a  very  perfect  combustion 
of  the  fuel. 

The  advantage  of  considerable  amount  of  space  in  the  furnace 
over  the  fire  grates  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  no  very 
decisive  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  Three 
cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  superficial  foot  of  grate  bar  surface 
may  be  stated  as  a  good  proportion  where  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  this  amount  being  obtained.  When  the  space  is  reduced 
below  one  foot  and  a  half  of  grate  it  will  be  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  marked  disadvantage. 

The  area  of  the  flue,  and  subsequently  of  the  chimney,  through 
which  the  products  of  combustion  must  pass  off,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  bulk  and  the  velocity  of  the  latter.  The  quantity 
of  air  chemically  required  for  combustion  of  1  pound  of  coal 
has  been  shown,  as  stated,  to  be  in  round  numbers  150  cubic 
feet,  of  which  45  enter  into  combustion  with  the  gases,  and  105 
with  the  solid  portion  of  the  coal.  From  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  with 
oxygen  the  bulk  of  the  products  is  found  to  be,  to  the  bulk  of 
the  atmospheric  air  required  to  furnish  the  oxygen,  as  10  to 
11.  The  amount  is,  therefore,  about  49  in  round  numbers. 
This  is  without  taking  into  account  the  augmentation  of  the 
bulk,  due  to  increase  of  the  temperature. 

In  the  combination  which  takes  place  between  the  carbon  and 
the  oxygen  the  resultant  gases  (carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen 
gas)  are  of  exactly  the  same  bulk  as  the  amount  of  air,  that  is, 
105  cubic  feet,  exclusive,  as  before,  of  the  augmentation  of  bulk 
from  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  total  amount  of  the 
products  of  combustion  in  a  cool  state  would  therefore  he< 

49  +  105  =^  154  cubic  feet. 

The  general  average  temperature  of  a  boiler  furnace  has  not 
been  very  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  assumed  at 
about  1,200  degrees  Fahr.,  and  at  this  temperature  the  products 
of  combustion  would  be  increased,  according  to  the  laws  of 
expansion  of  aeriform  bodies,  to  about  three  times  their  original 
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bulk.  The  bulk,  therefore,  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
which  must  pass  of,  must  be  as  follows : 

154  X  3  =  4G2  cubic  feet. 

At  a  velocity  of  40  feet  per  secoud,  the  area,  to  allow  this 
quantity  to  pass  off  in  an  hour,  is  0.52  square  inch.  In  a  boiler 
furnace  in  which  12  pounds  of  coal  are  burnt  on  a  square  foot 
of  grate  per  hour  the  area  to  every  square  foot  of  grate  would  be : 

0.52  X  12  —  ().24  square  inches ; 

and  the  proportion  to  eacli  foot  of  grate,  if  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion be  higher  or  lower  than  12  pounds,  may  be  found  in  the 
same  way.  This  area  having  been  obtained  on  the  supposition 
that  no  more  air  is  admitted  than  the  quantity  chemically  re- 
quired, and  that  the  combustion  is  complete  and  perfect  in  the 
furnace,  it  is  evident  tliat  this  area  must  be  much  increased  in 
practice  where  we  know  tliese  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  but 
that  a  large  surplus  quantity  of  air  is  always  admitted.  A  limit  is 
thus  found  for  the  area  over  tlie  bridge,  or  the  area  of  the  flue 
immediately  behind  the  furnace,  below  which  it  must  not  be 
decreased,  or  the  volume  of  gas  could  not  pass  off,  and  con- 
sequently the  proper  quantity  of  air  could  not  enter  and  the 
combustion  would  be  proportionally  imperfect.  It  will  be  found 
advantageous  in  practice  to  make  the  area  2  square  inches 
instead  of  0.52  square  inch. 

The  imperfection  of  the  combustion  in  any  furnace,  where  it 
is  less  than  one  and  one-half  ( 1.5 )  square  inches,  will  be  rendered 
very  apparent  by  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  will  rise  uncon- 
sumed  along  with  the  hydrogen  gas.  Tliis  would  give  24  square 
inches  of  area  over  the  bridge  wall  to  every  square  foot  of  grate 
in  a  furnace  in  which  the  rat(^  of  combustion  is  12  pounds  of 
coal  on  each  square  foot  per  liour,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
othi^r  mtii. 

Taking  this  ar(»a  as  the  pro])()rti(>ii  for  the  products  of  com- 
bustion inmKKliatel}^  on  tlioir  leaving  the  furnace,  it  may  be 
gradually  reduced  as  it  a])[)r()acli(^s  the  chimney  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  the  teiujM'raturc,  and  C()ns(M[uontly  in  the  bulk 
of  the  gas(»s.  (\-iro  must,  however,  be  taktni  that  the  flues  are 
nowhere  so  contract<Ml,  nor  so  const  ructcul,  as  to  cause,  by  sharp 
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bends,  or  in  any  other  way,  any  obstruction  to  the  draft,  other- 
wise similar  bad  consequences  will  ensue. 

The  septum,  or  perforated  wall,  partially  retards  the  current 
of  flame,  or  hot  gases,  by  reason  of  such  gases  impinging  against 
such  septum,  the  result  being  that  the  stratum  of  gases  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  wall  is  first  retarded  in  the  speed  of 
its  flow,  and  this  results  in  a  measurable  retardation  of  the 
entire  stream,  with  the  final  result  that  an  intermingling  of  all 
the  gases  is  effected,  and  part  of  the  heat  of  all  parts  of  the 
stream  is  imparted  to  the  septum  until  the  latter  becomes 
incandescent,  after  which  its  heat  aids  in  effecting  the  perfect 
combustion  of  the  gases. 

Another  very  prevalent  practice,  and  which  also  would  seem 
to  be  open  to  serious  objections,  is  that  the  flues  formed  of  brick- 
work are  frequently  made  of  much  greater  area  in  one  part  than 
in  another.  The  effect  of  this  is  evidently  to  cause  a  very  slow 
and  languid  current  in  the  larger  part  of  the  flue. 

The  proper  amount  of  surface  that  ought  to  be  given  in  a  flue 
to  carry  off  the  heat,  or  to  cool  down  a  given  quantity  of  heated 
gases,  has  not  yet  been  investigated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  practice  varies  widely  under  different  circumstances.  At 
the  present  writing  the  usual  amount  of  heating  surface  is  30 
square  feet  to  1  of  grate. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  gases  in  passing  through  the  boiler 
from  the  instant  of  their  generation  to  that  of  their  leaving  the 
boiler,  and  the  length  of  the  course  through  which  they  have 
travelled,  have  sometimes  been  looked  upon  as  matters  of  great 
importance.  Where  the  gases  are  travelling  in  one  compact 
mass  it  is  evident  that  distance,  and  consequently  time  (as  the 
velocity  with  which  the  current  flows  is  the  same  in  all  cases), 
must  be  allowed  for  the  different  particles  of  this  large  mass 
so  to  circulate  among  themselves  as  that  each  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  a  cooling  medium,  to 
give  off  its  heat ;  but  if  the  large  mass  of  gases  is  so  subdivided 
that  the  different  particles  are  sooner  brought  into  contact  with 
the  due  amount  of  cooling  medium,  then  the  time  the  gases 
remain  in  contact  with  the  boiler  ceases  to  be  of  importance. 
When  the  gases  have  reached  the  end  of  a  well-proportioned 
boiler  and  brick  setting  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  450  degrees  Fahr.,  or  below  it ;  their  bulk  will  in 
consequence  be  reduqed  by  about  one-third  below  their  bulk  on 
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their  first  leaving  the  furnace.  The  reduction  in  the  area  of  the 
flue  ought  not  to  bo  in  the  same  proportion,  because  their 
velocity  is  no  longer  so  great.  The  reduction  ought  to  be  made 
gradually,  as  has  been  stated  before,  and  not  by  a  sudden  con- 
traction at  tlio  end  of  the  boiler,  as  the  effect  of  this  is  to  cause 
a  slowness  of  draft  in  the  latter  part  of  the  flue. 

The  f(^ed  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  through  the  blow-off 
pipe,  which  is  of  ample  dimensions,  it  being  encased  in  the 
side  wall  of  the  boiler  from  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  to  the 
front  ( nd,  and  thus  absorbs  heat,  forming  a  heated  passage  for 
incoming  feed  water,  the  result  being  that  the  water  is  delivered 
to  the  boiler  at  nearly  the  boiling  temperature,  and  also,  by  rea- 
son of  such  arrangement,  the  blow-off  pipe  is  kept  free  from 
sediment,  which  otherwise  would  tend  to  clog  it. 

The  boiler  proper  is  held  in  position  by  a  cradle  formed  of 
fire  brick.  The  front  end  is  supported  by  recesses,  3,  3,  Figs. 
24,  25,  and  27,  which  form  a  pier,  18,  and  the  division  wall,  30, 
which  separates  the  fire  chambers  ;  the  rear  end  is  supported 
by  the  septum  wall,  22,  being  thus  independent  of  the  inner 
walls,  27,  27,  with  which  it  does  not  come  in  contact.  By  this 
arrangement  cast-iron  brackets  or  lugs,  such  as  are  usually  at- 
tached to  the  main  shell  of  horizontal  boilers  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  them  in  place,  are  dispensed  with. 

The  fire  chambiM's,  19,  above  th(i  grate  bars,  44,  are  dual,  being 
separated  longitudinally  by  the  vertical  wall,  30,  which  wall 
ends  at  or  bevond  the  brid<^e  wall,  as  mav  bo  deemed  advisable. 

ft  C»  '  ft 

For  the  accumulation  of  heated  air  and  products  of  com- 
bustion, which  might  otherwise  leak  out  and  escape,  I  provide 
the  lateral  chambers,  48,  on  each  side  of  the  superheating  drum 
chamber,  4G,  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  and 
communicating  with  the  air-spaco,  20,  and  they  can  be  supplied, 
if  so  desired,  with  a  surplus  of  air  from  the  registers,  10,  10, 
and  inlet-spac(%  4(\ 

In  the  rear  exterior  wall  of  the  setting  I  build  a  cleaning 
door,  r)0,  to  give  access  to  the  ba<*k  connection  cham1>ers  and 
flues  for  cle.ining  or  n^puiring  purposes. 

In  tlie  operation  of  tliis  boiler  and  settings  the  heated  gases 
evolved  from  tlie  fuel  are  a])plied  to  the  entire  exterior  of  the 
wc^tted  surface  (^f  the  Ix^iler  by  reason  of  the  upward  extension 
of  i\w>  lire  clianib(»rs,  10,  wli'nice  thev  pass  into  the  similarly  up- 
wardly (extended   supplemental  mingling  combustion  chamber, 
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21,  to  or  ilbout  the  water  level.  The  division  or  septum  wall,  22, 
deflects  tho  gases  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  chamber,  21,  and 
retards  their  flow.  Said  septum  wall  becoming  highly  heated, 
in  fact  incandescent,  correspondingly  promotes  combustion  of 
the  highly  heated  gases  ;  in  other  words,  it  acts  as  a  regenerator 
to  promote  combustion  of  the  uncombined  gases  on  theii  way  to 
the  rear  of  the  boiler.  The  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel  are 
thus  effectually  mingled  with  the  proper  supply  of  heated  oxy- 
gen conducted  through  the  registers,  10,  10,  air  passages,  26,  17, 
and  43,  into  the  ash  pit,  16,  and  that  introduced  through  the 
registers  located  in  the  fire  doors,  4,  4,  and  the  gases  are 
consumed  before  reaching  the  back  connection  chamber,  24, 
the  resulting  products  being  delivered,  consequently,  into  said 
chamber  in  a  very  highly  heated  state,  due  to  the  retardation  by 
and  contact  with  the  incandescent  septum  wall,  22,  causing  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the  air  introduced  through  the  registers,  10, 
10,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  under  which  conditions  a  sec- 
ond combustion  takes  place,  the  carbonic  oxide  taking  an  addi- 
tional part  of  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO^)  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The  superheated 
products  of  this  second  combustion  then  pass  into  the  flues  of 
the  boiler,  36,  36,  36,  etc.,  at  the  rear  end,  35,  of  the  main 
shell  and  through  the  same  to  the  front  flue  chamber,  45, 
thence  to  superheating  drum  chamber,  46,  and  flue,  47,  leading 
to  chimney. 

A  very  important  advantage  of  this  setting  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel  in  the  fire  chambers,  19,  are 
maintained  in  temperature  V^y  the  enclosed  highly  heated  walls 
even  during  clearing  the  fire  from  ashes,  clinker,  etc.  Thus, 
steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  not  sensibly  reduced  during  such 
cleansing  operation. 

The  claim  for  internally  fired  boilers  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  is  not  borne  out  in  practice,  and  they  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  restricted  in  their  fire  box,  and 
are  unable  to  burn  to  an  advantage  the  cheaper  grades  of  fuel 
which  require  large  combustion  chambers.  The  metal  walls  of 
the  majority  of  internally  fired  boilers  refrigerate  the  flame, 
thereby  lowering  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  used. 

The  advantages  of  tlii^  boiler  and  setting  are  shown  in  an 
evaporative  test  on  two  54-inch  by  17-feet  horizontal-flue 
boilers  into  single  furnace,  made  by  George  H.  Barrus,  Septem- 
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ber29  to  Oct()V)er  6,  1888,  the  objoct  of  which  was  to  determine 
the  general  economy  of  the  boilers  and  the  relative  performance 
of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  conducted  at  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TAHLE   NO.  1. 

DiMENRIONfl    OF    Le    VaN'S     HOKlZONTAL-FLrE     HOILERS  :    AOE,     SEC  WbEK8  ; 

JIOKBK-POWER,  ON    A    Basib  oF   13   St^UAUt:   FeET,  SKVElTTY-EIGnT  EaCH. 

No.  Dfscriptioii. 

1.  Xiimlwr  of  boilers 2. 

2.  DiniiK'tcr  of  main  shell,  eiu-h.  in  in<:hes 54. 

3.  I^enplh  of  main  shell  and  Hues  in  feet 17. 

4.  h<'ngth  of  drum,  earh,  in  feet 12. 

5.  Diameter  of  drum.s,  eaeh.  in  inches  8. 

6.  Xiimlwr  of  four-inch  Hues,  outsiih*  diameter  in  r^ach  Iwiler 45. 

7.  Pitch  or  rake  of  main  shell,  each,  in  inches 6. 

S.  Size  of  prate,  each,  length  in  f<*et 8. 

and  width  in  feet 4. 

9.  Width  of  air  spaces  in  inches 0.875 

10.  Width  of  hars  in  inches 0.825 

11.  Area  of  p<»rfonitions  through  Hre  door  in  square  inches 4.7 

12.  Distance  of  grate  to  shell,  fnuit  end.  in  f«  et 8. 

13.  Distance  of  top  of  Hat  bridi^e  to  sli«*ll.  each,  in  feet 1. 

14.  Kind  of  brick  setting** :  Le  Van's,  with  air  ])assap's  in  walls  leading 

to  ash  pit. 

15.  NumlK*r  and  diameter  of  sn*am  nozzlrs,  racli  2 4. 

16.  Di.stance  from  bottom  of  gla.ss  to  top  of  lower  sh«'II.  in  each  boiler, 

in  inches 12. 

17.  Area  of  grate  surface,  each,  in  s<iuan*  f«M't 82. 

IS.  Area  of  water-heating  surface,  i-acli,  in  scpian'  feet 984. 

19.  Area  of  steam-heating  surface,  each,  in  scpiare  feet 107. 

20.  Total  area  of  heating  surface,  each,  in  square  fe(?t 1.041 

21.  Area  through  Hues,  each,  in  stjuare  feet 8.4 

22.  Area  tliKUigh  damp«T,  each,  in  scpiare  f«*et 2.8 

i33.   Height  of  inm  stack,  72  inches  in  diameter,  lini'd  with  four-inch 

brick,  in  feet 120. 

2t.   Hatid  of  wat«'r-h«'ating  surface  to  grate  surfa<'«* 29.3  to  1 

2.").   Uatio  of  >tram-lu'ating  suifarr  to  grat*'  surface 8.8  to  1 

2().   Total  ratio  of  healing  j^urfacr  to  gnitr  surface* 82.6  to  1 

27.   Hatio  of  gratr  to  Hur  an-a. 9.8  to  1 

(   nl.F.M   I  IVi:    i^l    \NTITIKS. 

2H.    Ratio  of  surlin-e  of  ^n»i«',  t  W.I  l>oil«rs,  in  >quaM'  feet   64. 

29.    Hatio  of  water-h«'ating  surfacf,  two  Itoij^rs.  in  s<piare  feet 1*898 
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Kkview  of  Hksitlts. 

'*  The  do^reo  of  oconom y  nttaiinMl  by  tlio  boilers  is  indicated 
by  tli(^  evaporations  per  poiiiid  of  (*oiiibustible  from  and  at  212 
de<^roes,  j^iveii  in  line  2'>  of  Table  No.  'i. 

•*  I  (ousidca*  that  any  result  (»xce(Mling  ch'ren  jxnuuh  is  excellent 
when  obtained  with  anthracite  c*(.)al,  more  especially  when  it 
applies  to  tlie  small  sizes  of  coal  such  as  were  used  on  most  of 
these  tests.  Tlu^  highest  result  which  I  have  obtained  with 
anthracite  coal  is  about  eleven  and  one-half  pounds,  but  this 
occurred  with  the  broken  size,  which  is  usually  free  from  slate 
and  clinker-producing  qualities.  1  have  not  heretofore  secured 
f<()  hiffh  'fs  rlvrru  fH}Uh(fs  with  small  anthracite  coals,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  tin*  coals  used  wore  of  so  good  a  ({uality  as  the  ones  to 
which  these  tests  relate.  The  results  obtained  here  are  specially 
good,  particularly  those*  ol  October  vid  and  6th,  considering  that 
the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  is  some  fifty  degrees 
higher  than  usually  accomj^anios  the  most  economical  work. 
The  new  conditicm  of  tlu*  boilers,  and  fZ/cir  sdfhifj,  doubtless  con- 
tributed something  to  these  (^xcellcnit  results. 

"The  quality  of  the  steam  furnished  was  tested  by  means  of 
a  'wire-drawing'  calorimeter,  attached  to  outlet  41,  and  the 
result  was  a  conti?nious  showing  of  drv  steam.  The  indications 
of  the  tlu^rmometer  varicul  from  2SS  (h^grees  to  297.5  degrees, 
with  a  normal  reading  of  288  d(»grees  at  85  pounds  pressure,  a 
continuous  showin^jj  of  drv  steam.  And  at  times  there  was  an 
indication  of  throe  to  four  degriM^s  of  suj)erheating." 

DisrrssioN. 

J//'.  WfUmm  11.  Ilniiin-  1  do  nr)t  doubt  that  the  boiler  and 
setting  describe<l  will  give  excellent  results  under  favorable 
conditions.  There  an^  two  points,  however,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  :  « 

Fiist,  tlie  division  wall  in  fnrnac<'S,  and  the  "septum"  wall  at 
the  reareiul  of  boih^r,  will  nn({U('stionably  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  boihM*  for  overwork,  a  cnisidei-ation  which  cannot  always 
be  subordinat(»il  to  hidi  fuel  I'conomy  and  smokelessnesB,  how- 
(»vor  di^sirable  thesf  features  mav  be. 
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Secoud,  the  increased  amount  of  fire  brick  work  will  do  excel- 
lent service  after  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  heated.  To  do 
this  will  require  a  considerable  interval  of  time  and  a  noticeable 
amount  of  heat.  Where  the  boilers  are  in  continuous  service — 
as  in  water  works,  flour  mills,  etc. — this  will  not  be  objection- 
able, but  where  they  are  operated  intermittently — say  during  the 
day  only — there  will  be  a  loss  of  efficiency  while  the  brickwork 
is  being  heated,  and  considerable  heat  will  go  to  waste  when  it 
is  cooling  off  after  shutting  down  in  the  evening.  In  practice 
this  has  been  found  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  increased 
fire-brick  work.     . 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  author's  statement  that  by  pass- 
ing the  gases  around  his  steam  drum  they  are  reduced  to  such 
a  temperature  as  to  render  the  use  of  a  separate  economizer  un- 
necessary. In  the  evaporative  trials  reported  in  the  paper  the 
temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  varied  between  388  degrees 
and  450  degrees  Fahr.,  averaging  423  degrees,  which  is  proba- 
bly as  low  as  it  is  advisable  to  bring  these  gases  with  ordinary 
working  steam  pressures.  It  would  certainly  be  possible — and 
often  advisable  — to  reduce  further  the  temperature  of  these 
gases  100  to  200  degrees  by  an  economizer,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  efficiency.  Such  a  practice  would  be  particu- 
larly desirable  with  condensing  engines,  where  the  feed  water 
is  only  about  100  degrees  Fahr. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  temperature  of  the  hot  air 
supplied  under  the  grates,  also  whether  there  is  really  any 
advantage  in  its  use.  If  its  temperature  resulted  wholly — or  in 
large  part — from  waste  heat,  the  economy  would  not  be  ques- 
tioned, as  it  must  be  when  most  of  the  heat  comes  directly  from 
the  furnace  itself.  Have  any  evaporative  trials  been  made  cov- 
ering this  point  ? 

3Ir.  A.  IT.  Eldredge. — Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  inter- 
ested in  a  62-inch  x  16-feet  boiler  setting  which,  in  some  respects, 
was  designed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  one  described  by  Mr. 
Le  Van.  The  object  sought  for,  as  in  his  case,  was  the  perfect 
burning  of  the  fuel  and  its  combustible  gases 

It  was  a  very  ambitious  setting,  and  had  double  walls  with  an 
8-inch  air  space  between  them  running  the  whole  length  and 
around  the  rear  end  of  the  boiler.  The  air  under  the  grates 
was  taken  from  openings  through  the  front  on  each  side  of 
the  boiler,  and  passed  between  the  hollow  walls  next  to  the 
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fire  box  and  then  undor  the  grates  in  a  heated  condition. 
The  air  used  for  tlie  combustion  of  tlie  gases  entered  the  com- 
bustion chambor  in  the  rear  of  the  bridge  wall  through  an  air 
shaft,  or  tunnel,  extending  to  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  and 
having  openings  from  the  tunnel  to  the  combustion  chamber 
through  its  entire  length.  The  air  was  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  boiler  setting  and  travelled  the  lengtli  of  the  boiler  three 
times  before  entering  the  air  tunnel.  The  tunnel  was  bnilt  of 
fire  brick,  and  was  arched  over  on  one  side  through  an  angle  of 
90  degrees.  One  object  of  the  setting  was  to  complete  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gases  in  the  combustion  chamber  by  adding 
heated  air  to  the  combustion  chamber,  rather  than  adding  more 
air  to  the  fire  box,  where  the  temperature  is  naturally  very  high, 
and,  fui-ther,  to  take  that  air  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  room, 
thus  taking  the  first  supply  at  a  comparatively  high  tempera- 
ture and  also  keeping  a  better  and  cooler  atmosphere  in  the 
boiler  room. 

To  utilize  fully  the  products  of  combustion,  they  first  passed 
under  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  then  back  as  usual  through  the 
tubes,  and  then  returned  over  tlie  top  of  the  boiler  through  a 
24:-inch  chamber  to  the  stack  at  the  rear  end  of  the  boiler. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  one  side  of  the  bo.iler  wall  was 
built  against  a  17-inch  building  wall,  also  that  there  were 
peep  holes  through  which  the  combustion  of  the  gases  could  be 
observed  tlirougli  the  length  of  the  boiler.  The  draft  plates  in 
front  of  iind  on  top  of  the  boiler  could  be  easily  regulated  at 
will.  For  tlie  first  three  months  after  the  boiler  was  in  use  the 
whole  scheme  which  had  Ikm^  j^lanned  seemed  to  work  to  per- 
fection. The  products  of  combustion  burned  to  a  white  heat 
underneatli  the  whole  boilc^r  length ;  but,  after  that,  trouble 
commenced,  though  no  ex])(nise  had  been  spared  in  either  ma- 
terial or  workmanship.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
walls  soon  caused  the  bricks  in  the  arch  of  the  air  tunnels  to 
work  themselves  down  into  thi^  tunnel,  until  finally  holes  ap- 
peannl  which  w»'re  not  in  tlie  dt'sigu  of  the  setting.  The  side 
walls  began  to  loak,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  fireman 
was  running  the  ash-])it  docu's  wide  open.  The  boiler  was 
su[)ported  on  iron  columns  entiroly  inde})endent  of  the  mason 
work. 

In  looking  over  ^Ir.  Lt^  Van's  setting  the  writer  naturally 
asks  :  Will  not  the   bricks  in  arch  li'i.  Fig.  28,  gradually  wedge 
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down  and  ont  of  the  arch  ?  Again,  the  division  wall,  30,  is  sub- 
jected to  temperatures  of  1,200  degrees  or  over.  Should  both 
these  walls  become  weak,  what  is  to  prevent  the  boiler  settling 
badly,  possibly  causing  a  serious  accident  ?  Again,  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  support  the  boiler  in  some  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult manner  in  case  of  repairs.  Is  not  such  a  setting  too  ex- 
pensive for  common  use  ?  and  would  it  not  take  a  lock  and  key 
on  the  ash-pit  doors  to  make  the  ordinary  fireman  use  the 
proper  drafts  ? 

Now  comes  the  question  which  has  bothered  the  writer.  One 
engineer  supports  a  boiler  on  brickwork,  and  another,  to  avoid 
temperature  eflfects,  on  a  complicated  system  of  levers.  Which 
is  right,  or  which,  at  least,  is  safe  ?  Is  there  not  some  safe 
standard  method  that  could  be  recommended  to  the  public 
which  can  at  least  be  applied  to  the  old  reliable  fire-tube 
boiler  ? 

Mr.  Arthur  C,  Walworth, — This  paper  was  of  interest  to  me 
because  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  construction 
and  setting  of  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  which  have  been  of  a 
very  acceptable  type  in  Boston,  and  have  been  used  there  a 
great  many  years,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
type  of  boiler.  I  think  there  are  some  excellent  points  in  this 
paper,  but  there  are  many  others  to  which  I  should  take  excep- 
tion. The  first  consideration  is,  that  the  expense  of  this  Le  Van 
boiler  can  be  reduced  without  reducing  the  efficiency.  If  I  were 
to  construct  a  boiler  of  this  horse-power,  I  would  make  it  six 
inches  larger  diameter,  say  60  inches,  and  have  the  steam  space 
over  the  water,  dispensing  with  the  superheating  drum.  In 
Mr.  Le  Van's  paper  he  shows  a  54-inch  boiler  with  a  16-inch 
neck  to  it,  and  a  superheating  drum  over  the  boiler ;  the 
wat^r  line  is  carried  high,  using  the  drum  as  a  separator. 
But  if  you  take  a  60- inch  boiler  af  less  cost,  and  the  same 
amount  of  water  surface  in  the  tubes,  you  can  carry  the  water 
line  so  far  below  the  top  of  the  boiler,  that  you  do  not  need 
any  superheating  drum ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  value  of  that 
superheater  is  equal  to  its  cost.  Of  course  where  there  is  a 
series  of  boilers  we  have  a  connecting  drum  whicli  has  a  proper 
connection  to  each  boiler,  and  that  acts  as  a  separator  in  case 
any  entrained  water  may  go  over  to  this  drum.  Of  course  when 
this  boiler  of  Mr.  Le  Van's  is  set  new,  this  superheating  space 
is  quite  valuable,  because  it  is  perfectly  clean.     But  as  matter 
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of  practice  we  find  that  spaces  of  that  kind  are  not  kept  clean, 
and  the  top  of  the  boiler  soon  becomes  covered  with  soot 
and  ashes,  and  eventually  the  whole  surface  of  the  superheater, 
unless  it  is  cleaned  eveiy  day.  And  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  more  economical  to  dispense  with  all  this  su- 
perheating arrangement,  and  take  the  products  of  combustion 
directly  into  a  good  economizer,  reduce  them  lower  than  Mr. 
Le  Van  does  in  his  experiment,  and  also  dispense  with  this  neck, 
which  must  weaken  the  sliell  of  tlie  boiler  considerably.  Of 
course  with  the  old-fashioned  dome  on  tho  boiler  where  we  per- 
forate the  shell,  the  loss  of  strength  in  the  shell  is  made  up  by 
the  flanged  rim  around  the  steam  dome.  While  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  w(?  used  to  put  domes  on  perhaps  25  per  cent, 
of  the  boilers  made,  now  a  steam  dome  of  that  kind  is  an  excep- 
tion, because  practically  we  find  wo  got  the  required  results 
with  proper  piping  and  connections,  the  same  as  with  a  steam 
dome.  I  do  not  think  either  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  the 
feed  water  in  through  the  blow-off  pipe.  Of  course  that  would 
be  a  discussion  by  itself.  The  best  practice  in  my  mind  is  the 
simple  one  of  taking  the  feed  water  into  tbe  steam  space  through 
a  brass  pipe,  and  letting  it  fall  through  the  steam  on  to  the 
water  where  it  would  not  strike  the  shell  anvwhere. 

Mr.  Le  Van's  point  about  leaving  a  4  or  5-inch  space  between 
the  tubes  and  the  boiler  for  the  circ^ulation  of  water,  is  a  very 
essential  point,  and  always  ought  to  be  observed,  and  it  is  also 
well  to  leave  an  extra  space  in  the  middle  of  the  tubes  for  the 
downward  circulation,  the  natural  circulation  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  of  course  being  up  from  the  liot  plates  (m  the  sides,  and 
that  water  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  current  coming  somewhere 
else  ;  and  tbe  Boston  boiler  makers  now  usually  make  their 
boilers  with  a  wider  space  between  the  central  row  of  tubes, 
giving  thus  a  circulation  of  water  to  every  part  of  the  boiler. 

The  boiler  setting  is  quite  interesting.  I  think  there  are  a 
good  many  new  points  about  this  setting,  and  some  of  them 
have  Jilivady  bcon  touched  upon  in  the  letters — such  as  the 
largo  amount  of  fire  brick  requircMi  and  also  the  introduction  of 
air  at  tlie  bridge  wall.  1  think  !Mr.  IjO  Van  has  one  good  point 
in  his  boiler  setting.  H(^  niakt?s  tlio  wall  next  the  boiler  a  12-incli 
wfill,  and  tli(^  outside  wall  8  inches.  I  notice  some  of  the  "Hart- 
ford "  boiler  settings  make  the  wall  carrying  the  boiler  8  inches, 
and  the  outsidtj  on(»,  1'2  inches.     There  is  another  question  about 
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boiler  setting  on  which  boiler  setters  differ,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  of  binder  bars  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler.  I  claim 
that  if  the  boiler  wall  is  properly  set  and  properly  built,  with 
an  inside  12-inch  wall  and  an  outside  8-inch  wall,  that  the 
binder  bars  are  simply  superfluous.  Those  walls  will  stand  just 
as  well  or  better  without  them,  but  if  the  setting  is  cheap  and 
badly  built,  you  have  to  strap  it  together  with  iron  bars  and  rods. 

Relative  to  taking  the  air  for  the  combustion  under  the 
grates  through  the  walls  of  the  boiler  into  the  ash  pit,  I  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor  of  Boston,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
had  a  plan  of  a  boiler  setting  where  he  took  the  air  in  at  various 
points  from  the  boiler  room,  through  a  side  wall  and  down  in 
the  air  space,  and  then  on  the  sides,  under  the  grates  into  the 
ash  pit.  It  did  not  heat  the  air  very  much,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  single  boiler  it  was  of  more  value  than  in  a  nest,  because  it 
kept  both  side  walls  cool  and  kept  the  boiler  room  cool  by  util- 
izing the  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  w;asted.  Practically  it 
never  was  adopted  to  any  great  extent.  The  idea  is  not  an 
especially  new  one.  It  has  been  tried  at  various  times,  and  it  is 
a  good  idea  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Referring  to  the  hollow  bridge  wall,  which  we  find  discussed 
by  Charles  Wye  Williams  many  years  ago,  we  are  using  in 
Boston  with  considerable  success,  a  device  of  Mr.  Jones  for 
introducing  the  air  in  that  way,  in  which  he  brings  the  air 
in  through  the  bridge  wall  through  a  series  of  brick  tubes,  or 
fire-clay  tubes,  in  this  way,  the  air  being  taken  in  from  the  ash 
pit,  through,  we  will  say,  three  doors  in  the  front  of  the  bridge 
wall  and  carried  up  into  these  tubes,  or  burners,  entering  the 
draft,  in  that  way,  on  the  back  side.  Of  course,  being  in  the 
flaming  of  the  fire  box,  these  tubes  are  hot,  and  the  ash  pit  is 
hot,  and  the  air  that  goes  through  these  tubes  issues  so  suffi- 
ciently heated  as  not  to  chill  the  products  of  combustion,  but  to 
immediately  assist  in  combustion  and  make  a  proper  flame  in 
the  combustion  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  bridge  wall.  Of 
course  this  is  only  one  of  many  devices  for  bringing  in  sufficient 
air  through  the  hollow  bridge  wall,  but  I  mention  it  as  one  that 
has  been  quite  successful. 

There  is  a  city  ordinance  in  Boston  requiring  some  smoke- 
consuming  device  to  be  used  with  all  boilers  which  are  used  for 
bituminous  coal,  and  this  device  has  proved  acceptable.  Of 
course  it  is  not   an  exclusive  thing.      The   same   end  can   be 
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attained  iu  other  ways.  But  I  meution  this  as  simply  one  way 
of  accomplishing  what  Mr.  Le  Yan  accomplislies  in  another  and 
much  more  expensive  way  in  this  boiler. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Le  Van  about  the  suspension  of  his 
boiler  in  the  setting.  I  did  not  get  at  that  exactly  from  the 
cuts,  how  he  sets  the  boiler  without  lugs. 

Mr.  liOcktnHxL — Mr.  Le  Van  is  a  courageous  man,  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  he  endorses  the  shell  and  fire-tube  boiler  in  the  face 
of  the  **  great  progress  "  that  has  been  made  in  boiler  constmc- 
tion  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years.  I  am  glad  some 
one  has  come  out  and  said  in  a  frank  way  that  he  likes  the  old 
fire-tube  boiler  best  of  all.     I  want  to  say  that  I  do  too. 

Mr,  1\  W.  Dean.  —There  may  be  no  harm  in  this  paper 
appearing  in  the  Traumctlfms  of  this  Society,  although  I  feel 
that  it  is  something  of  a  misfortune.  I  feel  that  it  should 
receive  suflicient  discussion  to  prevent  young  engineers  who  con- 
sult papers  for  instruc4;ion  from  taking  it  too  seriously. 

The  paper  contains  too  many  things  to  mention  that  are 
absurd,  but  when  the  author  says  that  it  is  well  known  that 
superheated  steam  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  water,  he  should 
be  informed  that  it  is  better  known  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Le  Van,* — This  boiler  is  one  of  the  oldest  type,  and,  al- 
though some  seem  to  think  it  cannot  be  good  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  this  fact  does  not  justify  some  inferences  drawn  con- 
cerning it. 

My  forty  years  of  experience  with  the  old  and  the  new  types 
has  not  weaned  me  from  my  first  love.  Referring  to  the  boiler 
trials  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  von  will  find  that  the  "Lowe" 
horizontal  flue  boiler  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  water 
evaporated  by  it  per  pound  of  combustible  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  temperature  212  degrees  was  11.923 ;  number  of 
degrees  superheated  8.S85  ;  whereas  in  the  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox the  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible  at  atmos- 
pheric ]>ressure  and  temperature  212  degrees  was  1L822 ;  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  steam,  3.24. 

At  the  test  of  tlie  boileis  at  tlie  Brush  Light  Company's  at 
Pliiladel])liia,  the  liorizontal  Hue*  boilers  developed  a  horse-power 
Vrith  9  s(|nare  ftjc^t  of  lieatinjj;  surface,  and  the  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox required  15  squai<»  feet  t()  devc^lop  one  horse-power.  Now, 
if  til  ere  is  any  iniprovcmont  in  modern  pipe  boilers  of  the  hori- 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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zonial  form  over  the  old  horizontal  flue  boilers,  in  what  does  it 
consist  ?  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it,  and  when  I  find  a 
good  boiler  I  stand  by  it,  if  it  is  old. 

Referring  to  the  test  made  at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Barms  (see 
Table  No  2,  page  113),  I  would  state  that  it  was  made  under  dis- 
advantages, from  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  boilers  in  place; 
that  the  chimney  was  of  iron,  125  feet  high  and  6  feet  internal 
diameter,  and  radiated  off  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  which  re- 
quired fuel  to  supply.  •  The  chimney  has  since  then  been  lined 
with  brick,  reducing  its  diameter  to  3.5  feet,  which  both  reduced 
the  coal  consumption  and  increased  the  draft. 

Mr.  Bryan  raises  the  objection  to  the  construction  and  boiler 
setting  under  consideration,  that  the  division  wall  of  the  furnace 
and  the  septum  wall  at  the  rear  will  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler,  but  actual  practice  where  I  have  introduced  such  features 
in  the  ordinary  brick-set  boilers  proves  the  contrary. 

Again,  he  says  "  there  will  be  a  loss  of  efficiency  while  the 
brickwork  is  being  heated,  and  considerable  heat  will  go  to  waste 
when  it  is  cooling  off  after  shutting  down  in  the  evening."  "  In 
practice  this  has  been  found  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
increased  fire-brick  work."  This  is  not  the  fact.  I  have  a  plant 
of  seven  boilers  erected  in  a  cotton  mill  running  eleven  hours 
per  day,  the  boiler  pressure  being  70  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  fires  are  drawn  every  night,  by  seven  o'clock,  and  a  fresh 
fire  started  on  a  clean  grate  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
mill  starting  at  six  o'clock.  The  steam  pressure  during  the 
night  rarely  falls  below  60  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  power 
developed  through  the  engine  by  indicator  diagrams  shows  300 
horse-power.  The  coal  consumed  averages  1,200  pounds  per 
hour.  This  plant  originally  had  eight  boilers  of  the  same  heat- 
ing surface  set  in  the  usual  way  and  developing  the  same  horse- 
power and  consuming  1,400  pounds  per  hour.  It  was  found  after 
a  few  weeks'  run  that  six  of  the  boilers  would  perform  the  work, 
thus  permitting  one  boiler  to  be  out  of  service  for  cleaning. 
The  steam  is  more  regular  and  drier  than  before.  With  the  old 
boilers  the  fires  were  cleaned  about  noon  each  day.  The  present 
boilers  are  run  without  defining  during  tlie  eleven  hours, 
thereby  making  less  work  for  the  fireman  and  also  reducing  the 
loss  of  fuel  in  the  waste. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  amount  of 
fire  brick  does  the  same  work  that  formerly  required  eight  of 
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the  old  boilers,  or,  in  other  words,  with  thirteen  per  cent,  less 
heating  surface  and  twenty-one  per  cent,  less  grate  surface,  these 
boilers  perform  the  same  w^ork,  beside  effecting  a  saving  of  one 
ton  of  coal  per  day.     Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

As  to  the  use  of  a  separate  economizer,  I  would  state  that  it 
is  much  cheaper  and  costs  loss  to  increase  the  diameter  of  tlie 
boiler  six  inches  as  involving  less  con]  plication  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

As  regards  the  temporatuie  of  the  hot  air  supjdied  under  the 
grates,  I  am  satisfied  an  advantage  is  obtained :  the  test  made  of 
the  waste  heat  under  the  bridges  wall  exhilxited  in  two  cases  a 
temperature  of  about  400  degrees. 

Mr.  A.  Eldridge  seems  to  think  that  the  arch,  22,  Fig.  28,  will 
gradually  wedge  down  and  out  of  the  arch.  This  cannot  occur, 
as  under  the  centre  of  the  boiler  is  a  fire-brick  pier,  18  inches 
square,  on  which  the  rear  end  of  the  V)oiler  r(*sts.  The  arch,  No. 
22,  is  independent  of  this  pier,  and  only  carries  the  weight  of  the 
septum  w^all  between  hanging  arch,  No.  22,  and  boiler.  The  divi- 
sion wall  between  the  fire  chambers  does  not  carry  the  weight 
of  the  boiler.  The  front  end  of  the  boiler  has  the  bottom  rim 
to  project  about  9  inches  beyond  the  front  h(?ad,  one-half  the 
periphery  of  the  boiler  to  form  the  front  flue  (not  shown  in 
drawing) ;  the  bottom  of  this  flue  rests  on  a  brick  pier.  No.  13, 
Fig.  24,  reenforced  by  the  fin^  front.  This  brick  setting  costs 
about  $liK)  over  th(i  ordinary  setting.  And  the  sjiving  of  fuel  will 
more  than  C()m])ensate  for  tlui  additional  cost. 

Mr.  Walworth's  objection  to  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  is  all 
right,  but  when  the  specifications  call  for  T)  l-inch  diameter  shell, 
it  does  not  pay  tlio  contractor  to  put  in  a  00-inch  diameter 
boiler.  Mr.  Walworth  i<>  mistaken  wlion  ho  sajs  that  you  do  not 
need  any  superheating  drum.  If  he  will  carefully  examine  Table 
No.  2,  Line  23,  tlio  stated  eva])orati()n  ])or  pound  of  combustible, 
it  will  s])eak  for  itself.  In  tliis  tost  tlio  calorinioter  was  applied 
to  the  roar  pi])o  niarkod  No.  -11.  "Tlio  indications  of  the 
thernioniotcr  varied  from  i^'^»S  to  'JDT.o  degrees,  with  a  normal 
reading  of  "JSs  degrees  at  So  ])niiiids  [>rossure.  There  is  con- 
tinual ovidoiie(?  here  of  sii])cn"lioatiiiiX,  and  this  niiglitbe  expected 
from  the  fact  of  the  sti^'iiii-lieating  siiifaoe,  of  which  the  steam 
issuing  from  this  (nul  of  the  drum  luul  the  l)onofit."  * 


*  TrniSffffioih'*  .\ni<'rif;ni  Snririy  MjcliMiiiciil  I'nirinccrs.  \ol.  xi.,  p.  800. 
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Can  Mr.  Walworth  produce  any  such  results  ? 

He  argues  that  the  superheating  drum  will  soon  become  cov- 
ered with  soot,  and  should  be  dispensed  with  and  an  economizer 
substituted.  Will  not  the  economizer  also  become  covered  witK 
soot  ?  And  are  not  these  devices  fitted  with  scrapers,  run  by 
power,  to  keep  them  clean?  Which  is  the  simpler  and  more 
economical,  an  engine  to  run  the  scrapers  or  the  blowing  of  the 
superheating  steam  drum  by  a  steam  jet  once  a  day  ? 

In  regard  to  the  point  made  to  the  effect  that  the  connecting 
neck  weakens  the  shell,  had  he  carefully  examined  the  drawing 
(Fig.  22),  he  would  see  that  both  the  neck  connecting  the  super- 
heating steam  drum  to  the  main  shell  of  the  boiler  is  reenforced 
by  flanging  outwardly  the  openings  of  tl^e  main  shell,  and  that  of 
the  steam  drum  to  fit  inside  the  connecting  neck  is  also  flanged 
to  fit  the  shells  to  which  the  neck  is  riveted. 

He  also  objects  to  taking  the  feed  water  through  the  blow-off 
pipe,  but  fails  to  see  that  such  pipe  is  of  large  diameter,  and  is 
encased  in  the  hot  walls  of  the  boiler  setting,  and  the  water 
enters  the  boiler  in  a  constant  stream — not  intermittingly — at  a 
temperature  of  about  the  steam  pressure.  The  suspension  of 
the  boiler  without  lugs  is  explained  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Eldridge. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Walworth  that  if  boilers  are  properly  erected 
in  brickwork,  as  stated  by  him,  binder  bars  are  superfluous.  In 
my  late  practice  I  have  dispensed  with  them. 

A  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dean's  statement  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  my  assertion  that  superheating  cannot  exist  while  the  steam 
is  in  contact  with  water.  My  statement  was  made  particularly 
in  reference  to  horizontal  boilers.  I  am  aware  that  some  verti- 
cal boilers,  by  reason  of  the  contracted  water  space  as  well  as 
the  flue  at  the  top,  do  superheat. 

I  have  made  some  four  hundred  evaporative  tests  of  horizon- 
tal boilers,  and  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  superheated 
steam  where  water  and  steam  space  were  combined. 

Trowbridge,  in  Heat  as  a  Source  of  Potoer  (p..  35),  says : 
"  When  heat  is  continuously  applied  to  liquid  in  a  closed  vessel, 
the  space  enclosed  remaining  constant,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  and  vapor  will  continually  increase  if  there  be  no  dissipa- 
tion of  heat  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  the  quantity  of  the 
liquid  will  diminish  and  the  pressure  will  increase,  the  vapor 
remaining  saturated  as  long  as  any  liquid  remains.  After  the  last 
element  of  liquid  shall  have  passed  to  the  state  of  vapor,  if  heat 
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be  still  applied,  the  vapor  begins  to  assume  the  properties  of  the 
permanent  gases.  Under  this  condition,  if  the  temperature 
could  be  indefinitely  raised,  or  the  volume  of  the  space  indefi- 
nitely increased,  under  a  constant  temperature,  the  vapor  would 
finally  arrive  at  a  state  corresponding  to  that  of  perfect  gas,  and 
would  then  follow  strictly  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Guy  Lussac ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  physical  properties  of  vapors, 
when  suflSciently  expanded  or  at  suflSciently  high  temperatures, 
and  when  they  are  not  in  contact  with  their  liquids,  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  perfect  gases." 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  considerable  gain 
by  superheating  steam,  particularly  when  the  superheating  is 
done  by  the  gases  of  combustion  after  having  passed  the  water- 
heating  surfaces.  That  is  my  object  in  isolating  the  superheat- 
ing space  from  the  water-heating  space  by  the  use  of  a  single 
neck  connection  at  the  extreme  ends  of  each  vessel,  and  the 
outlet  for  steam  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  superheating 
drum,  as  time  and  space  is  an  element  for  its  completion  (see 
Fig.  22—39,  40,  and  41). 

Mr.  Dean  has  failed  to  furnish  any  such  boilers  to  bear  out 
his  statement.  No  doubt  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  known 
of  any.  Mr.  Barrus  makes  no  such  mention  in  the  tiBsts  made 
by  him  in  his  large  practice.  He  was  present  when  the  paper 
was  under  discussion,  and  had  no  remarks  to  make  on  the 
subject. 

I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  llockwood  for  his  kindly 
words  relative  to  myself  personally  and  to  the  subject  matter 
of  my  paper. 

I  welcome  support  from  such  a  capable  source. 
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NOTE  ON  STRENGTH  OF   WHEEL  RIMS. 

BT  ALBBRT  K.   MANSFIELD,   SALEM,  OHIO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

On  page  5  of  Mr.  Suplee's  translation  of  Retileaux^s  Con- 
striLctor  occur  these  words :  "  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the 
peculiar  strengthening  effect  of  ribs  depends,  and  which  makes 
their  use  so  advantageous  in  cast-iron  construction." 

Then  illustrations  follow  to  support  the  fact  that  ribbed  con- 
struction increases  strength,  that  is,  is  economical  of  material ; 
but  it  is  not  shown  there,  nor  elsewhere  to  the  present  writer's 
knowledge,  that  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  but  that  the 
exact  contrary  may  be  the  fact. 

This  may  best  be  pointed  out  by  a  practical  illustration  : 

The  section  modulus  of  the  rectangular   section   of  Fig.  30 

is  -^  or  — ^ — -  =  27.07,  A  A  being  the  neutral  axis. 

Now  let  one-fourth  inch  of  the  thickness  of  this  section  be 
formed  into  a  rib  3^  inches  thick,  as  shown  by  Fig.  31.  Preserv- 
ing the  same  total  area  as  before,  this  rib  becomes  2  inches 
deep,  making  the  total  depth  of  the  section  4^  inches.  The 
neutral  axis  will  be  found  to  be  located  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  from  a  well-known  formula  the  section  modulus  is 
found  to  be  18.64;  that  is,  the  least  section  modulus,'  or 
the  moment  of  inertia  divided  by  the  greatest  distance  of  fibre 
from  the  neutral  axis. 

The  section  has  therefore  been  weakened  by  the  ribs ;  in  fact, 
unless  it  represents  the  special  case  of  a  cast-iron  beam  loaded 
so  that  the  extreme  fibre  is  subjected  to  compression,  it  is  only 
about  two-thirds  as  strong  as  before.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
under  some  conditions  ribbing  does  not  have  a  strengthening 
effect.     It  would  clearly  be  useful  to  generalize  this  matter  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  designer  to  determine  when 
and  to  what  extent  ribbing  may  or  may  not  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,  but  that  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present 
writing. 

If  we  separate  the  rib  of  Fig.  31  into  two  ribs  and  place  them 
at  the  ends  of  the  section  as  in  Fig.  32,  we  have,  withoui  change 
of  strength,  a  section  similar  to  that  often  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wheel  rims.  Tlie  bending  moment  of  such  rims,  due  to 
centrifugal  force,  acts  with  maximum  effect  near  the  wheel 
arms,  in  such  way  as  to  cause  feihsion  at  the  extreme  fibre.  It 
will  be  clear,  therefore,  that  such  ribs  in  such  place  may  make 
the  wheel  weaker  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  not  employed. 
It  is  not  meant  that  wheels  cannot  be  ribbed  in  this  manner  to 
their  advantage,  but  rather  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care 
that  they  are  not  thus  ribbed  to  their  disadvantage.  There  are 
many  wheels  in  service  which  have  been  strengthened  in  this 
negative  way. 

The  destructive  accidents  which  have  occurred  to  large  wheels 
have  led  to  bringing  cast-iron  into  disrepute  as  a  material  from 
which  to  construct  such  wheels.  This  fact,  coupled  with  that 
pointed  out  above  relative  to  rim  flanges,  has  led  the  present 
writer  to  the  use  of  the  method  of  ribbing  wheels  illustrated  in 
Fig.  33,  which  seems  to  fill  all  requirements,  enabling  cast-iron 
rims  to  be  made  as  strong  as  may  be  practically  desired. 

Maintaining  the  same  face  of  wheel  and  total  area  of  section 
as  before,  let  us  employ  f  inch  of  the  thickness  of  rim  in  form- 
ing a  rib  1^  inches  thick  at  centre  of  rim  ;  the  section  then  be- 
comes as  sliown  by  Fig.  34.  The  neutral  axis  of  this  section 
is  at  line  AA,  and  the  section  modulus  becomes  77.5,  which 
is  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  the  section  of  Fig.  30,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  strong  as  the  fianged  section  of  Fig.  32.  Of 
course,  a  further  increase  of  strength  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
to  depth  of  flange. 

Now  the  section  of  Fig.  34  is  taken  to  represent  that  next  the 
anus,  in  wliich  (the  caso  being  that  of  a  built-in  beam  uniformly 
loadtul)  tli(i  extreme  fibre  is  under  tension. 

TIio  niid-snction  between  arms,  however,  while  acted  npon  by 
an  equal  moment  <  when  the  cross  section  is  uniform),  is  bent  in 
an  op])()sit('  diroction  ;  thon^fore  the  extreme  fibre  is  compressed, 
wliicli,  for  e(iu;il  strengtli,  tMuibb^s  the  flange  at  this  point  to  be 
reduced,  l)ocauso  cast  iron  is  twice  as  able  to  resist  compres- 
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sion  as  extension.  The  section  modulus  at  this  point  may 
therefore  be  one-half  as  great  as  at  the  arms,  which  will  be  found 
to  correspond  witli  a  flange  depth  of  about  five-eighths  of  that 
at  arms,  or  in  this  case  about  7  inches. 

These  proportions  are  shown  in  Fig.  f3vi.  Almost  any  desired 
strength  may  be  attained  by  this  method.  It  has  several  other 
advantages  over  uniform  flanges  at  edges  which  will  readily 
occur  to  designers  of  wheels. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jacohus.—'PvoiesHov  Denton,  who  is  unavoidably 
absent  this  morning,  has  asked  me  to  bring  up  the  point  that  by 
casting  a  flange  on  the  rim  in  the  way  represented  in  the  author's 
second  sketch,  wo  do  reduce  the  strength  of  the  rim,  but  we 
increase  the  stiffness,  and  tlie  stiffness  is  an  element  of  strength. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  wlien  a  fly-wheel  bursts  there  is  some 
irregular  action,  and  it  appears  that  the  irregular  action  causes 
a  pulsation  in  the  wheel,  and  that  it  is  this  pulsation  which 
augments  the  strain  and  breaks  tlie  wheel.  By  increasing  the 
stiffness  we  tend  to  decrease  the  pulsations,  and  thus  make  the 
wheel  stronger,  and  this  fact  has  not  been  considered  by  Mr. 
Mansfield. 

3/r.  William  S.  Ahlrxch. — Mr.  Mansfield  has  very  cleverly 
shown  us  how  the  process  of  evolution  of  a  ribbed  wheel  rim 
may  be  carried  through  a  series  of  faulty  proportions  to  one  of 
recognized  value.  It  is  extremely  important  to  notice  that  he 
is  dealing  with  the  same  amount  of  material.  It  will  cost  no 
more  to  make  the  wheel  rim  much  stronger  by  properly  dispos- 
ing the  material.  A  recognition  of  this  feature  of  the  economics 
of  machine  design  niiglit  be  profitably  extended  to  many  other 
details.  The  effect  of  cooling  on  the  ideal  rim  section,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  34,  will  be  very  marked  compared  to  that  on  the  prevalent 
type,  shown  in  Fig.  »U.  Making  flange  and  web  of  the  same 
thickness,  or  very  nearly  so,  provides  for  the  ideal  cooling  of 
cast  iron  or  of  cast  stet'l.  Initial  strains  are  avoided  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  have  .soinetinu^s  caused  fly-wheels  to  burst  while 
lying  in  th(>  foundry  yaid  ;  and  to  un(H|ual  cooling  may  be 
traced  many  an  aiu'idrnt  after  the  wheel  has  been  put  into 
service.  Cast  metal  will  not  be  so  treacherous  if  treated  in  this 
rational  manner,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mansfield.     It  is  apparent 
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that  some  ribbing  should  be  provided  to  resist  the  so-called 
bursting  pressure,  due  to  centrifugal  force ;  but  the  new  outline 
of  this  rib,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as 
an  example  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  structural 
mechanics  to  fly-wheel  designing.  It  is  clear,  also,  in  following 
out  this  application,  that  the  segments  of  fly-wheels  should  be 
bolted  together  midway  between  the  arms,  and  not  at  the  arms, 
as  is  often  done. 

Mr,  II,  IL  Suplee. — As  Mr.  Mansfield  refers  to  my  translation 
of  Reuleaux^s  Constructor,  I  think  that  in  justice  to  him  the 
quotation  should  be  carried  a  little  further.  When  the  entire 
paragraph  is  quoted,  I  think  the  subject  is  placed  in  rather  a 
different  light.  Professor  Reuleaux  says,  after  referring  to  the 
question  of  strengthening  by  flanges  or  ribs  : 

*  "  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  the  designer  to  keep 
in  mind  some  general  cojiclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
tables  as  to  the  influence  of  various  shapes  upon  the  strength. 
It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  depth  of  a  section  is  the  dimen- 
sion which  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  strength,  and 
also  that  those  portions  of  the  section  which  are  furthest  re- 
moved from  the  neutral  axis  are  of  the  most  service. 

"  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  peculiar  strengthening  effect  of 
ribs  depends,  and  which  makes  their  use  so  advantageous  in 
cast-iron  construction.  These  ribs  do  not  act  so  much  by  the 
mere  strength  of  their  own  cross  section  as  by  the  fact  that  they 
strengthen  those  portions  which  are  furthest  removed  from  the 
neutral  axis." 

Then  follows  a  practical  example  of  almost  identical  nature 
with  that  given  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 

I  desire  to  put  this  on  record  so  as  to  present  Professor  Reu- 
leaux in  the  proper  light. 

Mr,  Telle  H.  Mulkr.—Jn  the  October  (1893)  number  of  the 
always  valued  Poiver,  I  found  some  notes  on  a  fly-wheel  acci- 
dent in  Memphis,  which,  I  think,  admit  of  some  additional 
remarks. 

Although  the  data  given  in  the  account  of  the  accident  were 
very  meagre,  it  appears  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
dimensions,  etc.,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  regarding  the 
wheel,  and  from  these  it  would  appear  that  the  strains  produced 


*  Retdeaux^s  Constructor,  translated  by  H,  H.  Suplee,  page  5. 
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may  come  very  near  to  ultimate  strength,  and  exceed  the  elastic 
limit  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  normal  speed  of  152 
revolutions  per  minute. 

In  a  wheel  with  a  deep  naiTow  rim  we  are  no  doubt  justified 
to  calculate  the  centrifugal  effect  for  the  entire  rim,  assume  this 
to  be  an  evenly  distributed  loud  acting  radially  outward,  and 
take  the  projection  of  all  these  forces  on  the  diameter  as  the 
strain  produced  in  any  diametrical  secticm  of  the  wheel,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  calculate  the  strains  produced  by  internal 
pressure  in  a  tube,  and  so  far  I  agree  perfectly  with  the  results 
as  reached  by  others. 


Toiiicak 


Fk;.  3.5. 


When,  however,  the  rim  is  wide  and  thin,  as  the  rims  of  pul- 
leys are,  and  the  distance  between  the  arms  where  they  are 
joined  to  the  rim  large,  when  compared  to  the  thickness  of  the 
latter,  we  shall  have  to  examine  that  part  of  the  rim  extending 
from  one  arm  to  tlie  other  for  other  strains  than  those  found  by 

above  general  formula  for  centrifugal  force  (Fig.  35):    jP=  — ^ —  • 

If  we  had  a  perfoctly  Hi^xible  rim,  say  (me  made  of  thin  sheet 
steel,  and  permitted  tlio  part  r/'>  to  assume  the  most  favorable 
curve  due  to  tlie  JifTon^nt  forcos,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  find  the  tangential  forces  as  woll  as  the  sliearing  strains  at 
a  aud  ^     But  we  wouM  not  Juive  a  round  wheel, 
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For  cast  iron,  however,  and  for  the  small  deflections  permis- 
sible to  keep  the  rim  to  its  true  circle,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
regard  the  piece  from  a  to  6  as  a  rigid  beam,  and  calculate  the 
strains  appearing  under  that  assumption. 

Judging  from  the  illustrations  in  Poiver  for  October  1,  1893, 
I  assume  that  the  wheel  had  two  sets  of  arms,  eight  in  each 
set,  and  from  data  given — 

Diameter  of  wheel 11  feet  6  inche8=138  inches. 

Face  of  wheel 50  inches. 

Thickness  of  rim  about 1  inch. 

Revolutions  per  minute 152  inches. 

This  would  give  a  mean  diameter  for  centre  of  rim  of  137 
inches,  and  v  =  5.7083  feet,  and  v  (velocity  in  feet  per  second) 
=  9 1  feet — v""  =  8281 — when  the  wheel  is  remaining  at  a  normal 
speed  of  152  revolutions  per  minute.  At  this  speed  we  find 
from  the  above  formula  that  every  pound  of  metal  in  the  rim 
produces  a  centrifugal  effect  of 

_  tvv'_       1  X  9r_  __ 

gr  ~  32.16  x  5.708  ~  ^* 

A  part  of  the  rim  extending  from  a  to  Z»,  being  50  inches  wide, 
and  having  two  inwardly  projecting  edge  rims  (the  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  given),  would  weigh  nearly  800  pounds,  and 
therefore  800  x  45  =  86,000  pounds,  would  represent  the  uni- 
formly distributed  load  to  be  sustained  on  this  part  of  the  rim. 

AVe  shall  not  be  veiy  far  from  the  truth  if  we  consider  the 
section  of  rim  from  a  to  h  (taking  into  account  the  nature  of 
cast  iron  and  the  rigidity  required)  as  a  beam  uniformly  loaded 
and  firmly  fixed  at  the  ends,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  simplify 
figures,  take  only  a  strip  one  incli  wide  for  calculation. 

We  found  above  the  centrifugal  effect  for  normal  speed  of 
wheel  45  pounds  for  each  pound  weight,  and  taking  cast  iron 
at  0.26  pound  per  1  cubic  inch,  we  find  that  each  inch  in 
length  of  our  beam  1  inch  wide  extending  from  a  to  6  has  to 
sustain  11.7  pounds.  Projecting  this  load  on  to  the  chord  ah, 
we  find  that  we  have  a  total  load  of  613  pounds  on  that  beam 
uniformly  distributed. 

The  strength  of  a  beam  firmly  fixed  at  each  end,  and  uniformly 
distributed  load,  is  found  by  the  general  formula. 
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When  P  =  uniformly  distributed  load. 

L  =  Length  of  beam  in  inches. 
B  =  Moment  of  resistance  of  the  cross  section. 
S  =  Strain  per  square  inch   in   most  strained  fibre  in 
pounds.     Transposing  this  formula  for  fibre  strain,  we  have 

P  T 

~  Vllt 

In  our  case  we  have  L  =  length  of  beam  =  52  inches. 

^  ==  moment  of  resistance  for  rectancfular  section  = -^  t  and 

0 

for  a  beam  1  inch  wide  and  1  inch  thick  (the  rim  being  1  inch 
.       b/r      1  X  1- 

thlCk)-g-=  -^.-  =     /;. 

(>13  X  52 
For  P  =  613  pounds,  S  becomes    .-— — —  =  15,938  pounds. 

To  this  fibre  strain  will  have  to  be  added  the  strain  re- 
sulting from  the  centrifugal  forces  acting  on  the  wheel,  and 
tending  to  separate  it  in  two  halves,  as  found  by  the  for- 
mula cited  for  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  in  the  present  case 
amounts  to  some  800  pounds  per  square  inch,  designated  in 

F  , 

Fig.  35  by  j^.     Owing  to  the  inwardly  pointing  flange  on  the 

ii 

rim,  the  moment  of  resistance  will   be  somewhat  larger  than 

that  of  a  plain  rectangle,  but  not  of  sufficient  influence  to  affect 

the  result  very  much.     The  above  figures  show  that  the  section 

of  the  rim  for  a  given  weight  must  show  a  different  distribution 

of  metal,  either  with  a  rib  between  the  arms  as  in  Fig.  36  (and 

also  in  Fig.  35  fi'ora  m  to  ??),  or,  better  yet,  as  in  Fig.  37,  which 

is  a  variation  of  the  Fairbairn  section  of  east-iron  girder,  Fig.  38, 

with  flanges  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  cast  iron  to  resist 

compression  and  tension. 

Is  not  the  high  strain  found  above  corroborated  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  accident  by  the  engineer,  as  quoted,  ''that 
the  wlieel  seemed  to  o])en  up  altogether,  without  warning?" 

The  proportioning  and  shaping  of  a  proper  section  for  the 
rim  will  not  present  any  serious  difficulty  to  either  the  designer 
or  the  found ryman,  whose  rciquirements  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  sucli  work. 

I  trust  that  the  above  sketch  may  prove  to  be  of  some  value 
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to  those  interested  in  this  fly-wheel  rim  question,  and  perhaps 
induce  some  gentlemen  having  sufficient  time  to  evolve  complete 
formulae  for  their  fly-wheel  rims  at  high  speed,  which  take 
notice  of  the  shearing  and  bending  strains  appearing  at  given 
speeds.    But  even  then  in  making  such  a  wheel  we  shall  have 


Fig.  36. 
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Fig.  87. 
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Fig.  38. 


to  consider  quite  a  number  of  points  that  cannot  be  expressed 

ill  ^V^y. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  strains  other  than  the  plain 
and  simple  tangential  strains  resulting  from  centrifugal  forces, 
exist  in  the  thin  rims  of  cast-iron  fly-wheels,  which  strains  may 
be  serious  and  even  dangerous  at  the  normal  speed  for  which 
the  wheel  is  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  apparent 
epidemic  of  hurting  fly-wheels,  papers  can  do  and  are  doing 
an  enormous  amount  of  good,  not  only  by  the  information 
imparted  through  their  editorials,  but  by  the  liberality  shown 
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in  opening   their   columns  for  the  general   discussion  of    the 
subject 

Prof.  J.  BurkUt  JFMk—U  I  understand  the  discussion,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  running  at  a  high  speed  is. 
bulged  out  between  the  arms  by  centrifugal  force,  and  Professor 
Unwin  is  referred  to  as  assuming  that  it  does.  Now,  so  far  as 
any  book  work  is  concerned,  an  author  usually  takes  care  to 
simplify  a  problem  to  su't  his  mathematics,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  has  allowed  for  the  stretch  of  the  arms  without 
considering  them  to  be  of  uniform  section.  The  question  which 
occurs  to  me  is  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  so  propor- 
tion the  arms  that  the  wheel  would  remain  round  under  the  in- 
fluence of  centrifugal  force,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  arm 
could  be  so  proportioned,  and  even  that  it  might  be  propor- 
tioned so  that  the  arms  would  stretch  out  farther  than  the  rim. 
This  becomes  evident  by  considering  that  an  arm  of  uniform 
section  stretches  about  one-sixth  of  the  right  amount,  and  that* 
the  other  five-sixths  could  be  obtained  by  swelling  out  the  outer 
end  of  the  arm  into  a  mass  about  eciual  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
arm. 

But  this  must  not  be  construed  as  a  proposal  to  build  fly- 
wheels in  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  in  the  construction  of 
fly-wheels  of  large  size  a  lesson  might  bo  learned  from  bridge 
construction,  in  which  no  one  ever  thinks  of  using  cast  iron  for 
tension  members.  Why  not  cast  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  any 
suitable  lengths  and  join  them  so  as  to  receive  compression,  not 
tension.  Then  make  the  web  of  numerous  steel  rods,  bicycle- 
fashion,  arranged  tangentially  to  the  hub,  of  course.  I  believe 
that  such  a  construction  would  be  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
other,  for  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  stress  on  all  the  parts 
could  be  easily  and  certainly  calculated,  and  therefore  no  waste 
metal  or  large  factor  of  safety  would  enter  into  it.  In  such  a 
wheel  enough  initial  tension  would  be  put  into  the  spokes  to 
prevent  there  ever  being  any  tension  in  the  rim. 

.1.  K.  J/ffusjjW (/.'■' — Professor  Denton's  point  that  shallow 
flanges  incre.iso  stift'noss  though  they  may  reduce  strength  is 
correct,  but  he  probaMy  does  not  intend  to  offer  this  as  a  reason 
why  wo  may  sacrifi.'o  strength,  whicli  is  an  important  quality  in 
wheels,  and  in  order  to  jivoid  overstraining  the  metal,  must  be 
considered  for  itself. 


*  Author's  clnsun',  iiiider  tlie  IJules. 
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Professor  Aldrich  points  out  that  with  the  ribbed  construction 
of  Fig.  38  it  is  logical  to  make  the  joint  of  built-up  wheels  mid- 
way between  arms,  and  treat  the  rim  as  a  series  of  cantilever 
bridges.  Certainly  if  due  strength  is  provided  for,  this  is  as 
rational  as  is  the  cantilever  bridge,  and  the  method  of  ribbing 
suggested  by  Fig.  33  is  adapted  to  meet  all  practical  needs  as 
regards  strength. 

Mr.  Suplee's  more  extended  quotation  from  Reuleaux^s  C(m- 
structor  does  not  appear  to  alter  the  fact  that  this  author,  in 
common  with  authors  of  other  text  books,  fails  to  point  out  that 
flanges  or  ribs  may  weaken  a  beam.  He  treats  of  the  subject  of 
"  strengthening  by  ribs,"  but  not  of  that  of  weakening  by  the 
same  means.  He  refers  to  the  "  advantageous  use  of  ribs  in 
cast-iron  construction,"  but  nowhere  to  the  fact  of  their  possible 
disadvantageous  use. 

In  this  respect  he  does  differ  from  other  writers,  but  expresses 
the  seemingly  general  view  in  a  conveniently  quotable  way. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  matter  has  not  received  more  attention 
from  the  present  discussers,  not  in  its  relation  to  wheel  rims  alone, 
but  in  the  general  subject,  which  appears  to  have  nqvelty. 
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DCCXCVII.* 

THE  VARIATION  OF  BELT  TENSIONS  WITH  POWER 

TRA  NSMITTED, 

BY  WM.   8.    ALDRICH,  MOROANTOWS,   W.  VA. 

(Member  of  the  Societj.) 

There  are  certain  questions  continually  arising  in  engi- 
neering practice  which  do  not  seem,  to  admit  of  settlement  by 
either  reason  or  experiment.  Some  of  these  ever-recurring 
questions  relate  to  the  transmission  of  power  by  belting.  In 
what  way  are  the  belt  tensions  altered  as  the  load  is  applied  ? 
What  effect  has  the  change  of  load  on  the  sum  of  the  belt  ten- 
sions? Is  there  any  relation  between  the  belt  tensions  which 
does  not  involve  the  coefficient  of  friction  ? 

The  present  paper  does  not  attempt  to  settle  these  or  similar 
points  by  reporting  new  experiments  on  belting.  Its  purpose  is 
to  open  up  a  discussion  of  such  mooted  questions,  perhaps  in  a 
different  line  from  that  heretofore  considered.  Fro.m  a  careful 
study  of  the  **  Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Power  by 
Belting,"  made  by  Messrs.  Wilfred  Lewis  and  J.  S.  Bancroft  for 
Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  reported  to  this  Soci- 
ety,t  the  author  is  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

That,  with  a  given  initial  or  laced  tension  and  a  constant  lin- 
eal speed,  when  the  load  is  increased  : 

(1)  The  tension  on  the  tight  side  of  the  belt  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  tension  on  the  slack  side  decreases. 

(2)  The  working  tension  (T^i  —  T2)  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  sum  (Tx  +  To)  of  the  tensions  on  the  tight  and  slack  sides. 

(3)  The  working  tension  {T^  —  7^,.)  tends  continually  to  ap- 
proach the  value  of  the  sum  <  7',  i  T.^  of  the  tensions,  as  the 
load  is  increased  indefinitely  as  far  as  the  breaking  strength  of 
the  belt.  « 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  ( Drceniber,  IH'JS)  of  tlie  American  Societv 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  fonnincj  part  of  Volnni"  XX.  of  the  TranMciionM. 

f  TransaHions  A,  S.  jM.  E..  vol,  vii..  No.  V18,  "  Ex|M*riraents  on  the  Trans- 
mission of  INiwer  by  Belting,"  by  Wilfred  Lewis. 
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(4)  The  ratio  of  the  tensions  of  a  belt  transmitting  power 
cannot  be  calculated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of 

the  well-known  belt  formula    f  _^  =  e     )   involving  the  arc  of 

contact  and  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

(5)  There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  ratio  of  the  belt 
tensions  and  the  ratio  of  their  sum  and  difference,  which  relation 
is  independent  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  atid  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  form : 

2r, 


r^  2  ri  —  r, 

=  e 


Ti  -  Ta 


Increasing  the  power  transmitted  by  a  belt  having  a  definite 
arc  of  contact  on  the  pulley  and  moving  at  a  constant  lineal 
speed,  has  a  twofold  effect :  it  produces  an  increased  slipping 
of  the  belt  over  the  pulley,  and  results  in  a  re-distribution  of  the 
forces  in  the  belt  itself.  These  alter  the  respective  values  of 
the  tensions  on  the  tight  and  slack  sides,  increasing  their  ratio, 
increasing  their  difference  in  proportion  to  the  power  trans- 
mitted ;  increasing,  also,  their  sum,  and  so  increasing  the  pres- 
sure on  the  journal.  In  the  midst  of  all  of  these  changes,  the 
coefficient  of  friction  undergoes  a  radical  alteration  in  value, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  well-known 
belt  formula,  involving  the  coefficient  of  friction  as  a  function  of 
the  ratio  of  the  belt  tensions. 

The  difference  of  the  belt  tensions  is  a  direct  measure  of  the 
power  transmitted,  and  is  therefore  the  most  readily  obtained 
value  in  any  case  of  belt  transmission.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  working  tension,  or  the  effective  tension,  or  the  driving  ten- 
sion. It  steadily  increases  from  a  zero  value,  when  the  belt  is 
at  rest,  to  a  value  approaching  more  and  more  the  sum  of  the 
belt  tensions  as  the  load  is  increased. 

The  sum  of  the  belt  tensions  has  the  least  value  when  the 
belt  is  at  rest,  and  is  then  equal  to  the  initial  or  Liced  tension. 
It  has  now  been  incontestably  proven  that  the  sum  of  the  belt 
tensions  does  not  remain  constant  as  the  load  is  increased.  Mr. 
Liwis  sums  up  the  matter  thus  :  "that  the  sum  of  the  belt  ten- 
sions remains  constant,  is  directly  controverted  by  these  experi- 
ments, and  it  can  now  be  positively  asserted  that  in  all  cases  an 
increase  in  the  load  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  sum 


I 
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of  the  tenaions."  This  results  iu  au  increase  of  presBare  on  the 
joui-iml,  ami  may  be  so  measured  in  any  given  case  admitting  of 
such  measurement,  notalily  so  in  the  case  of  dynamos  and 
motors  mounted  on  sliding  ways. 

The  writer  has  used  the  terms  "  tight "  and  "  slack  "  sides  of 
the  belt,  rather  than  the  older  terms  of  "  driving  "  and  "  follow- 
ing" sides,  for  the  reason  that  the  slack  side  is  just  as  much  a 
factor  as  the  tight  side  in  transmitting  power  by  the  belt.  The 
slack  side  of  the  belt,  while  it  does  seem  to  follow  the  tight 
side  iu  point  of  location,  has  a  tension  that  is  an  all-important 
element  in  determining  the  effective  or  working  tension  to  which 
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the  belt  is  subjected  in  any  given  case.     In  other  words,  the 
slack  tension  is  an  element  in  the  driving  tension  of  the  belt. 

The  many  valuable  experiments  recorded  in  Mr.  Lawis's  paper, 
previously  referred  to,  furnish  sufficient  data  for  a  few  generalizar 
tions.  Two  of  these  of  the  first  importance  relate  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  iudividuai  bolt  tensions  as  the  load  is  altered,  and 
to  til.'  niitnner  iu  which  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  tensions 
vary  umlfr  like  conditions.  (Miaracteristic  curves  for  each  of 
these  relations  are  plotted  in  I'igs.  Jni  nnd  40.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  a  c!in;ful  coni]»iirison  with  similar  mathematical  cnrven 
will  show  ti)  what  iiarticular  type  those  l)elong ;  or  their 
equations  may  be  derived  by  the  well-known  method  of  obtain- 
ing iMiipirical  formnlie  to  represent  the  relations  given  by  the 
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carves  p'otted  from  obaervations.  The  author  has  uot  yet 
found  any  satisfactory  relation  between  the  quantities  involved 
which  will  apply  to  Mr,  Lewis's  experiments  in  general.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Fig.  40  represents  the  variation 
of  the  pressure  on  the  journal  with  the  horse-power  transmitted, 
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FiQ.  40— Showino  thk  Variation  or  the  Sum  ani>  thk  Diffkiiencb  op 

''  THK  BEI,T  TENBIOSS.  OB  THE  IsCREASB  OP  PnKBBUBK  ON  THK  JoUliNAI, 
AS  THK  IIOESK-I'OWKII  TnASSMITTKD  BY  THE  BBI.T  IS  InCRBA9ED.  AT  THK 
POIKT   ■'  A",    THE   PTIE88U11B    IB   DUE  TO  THE   INITIAL  OH   LACKD   TERBIOB 

AND  THa  Belt  is  at  Rest. 


since  these  are  directly  proportional  to  the  sum  and  difiference 
of  the  belt  tensions,  respectively.  When  a  satisfactory  relation 
is  found  connecting  these  two  qunntities  we  shall  be  able  to  cal- 
culate at  oncj  th,!  pressure  on  the  journal  d<io  to  any  horse- 
power transmitted  by  the  belt.  The  importance  of  this,  in 
some  cases,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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Another  result  of  this  cletennination  will  be  a  more  accurate 
way  of  obtaining  the  average  strain  to  which  the  belt  has  been 
subjected  under  any  given  load  conditions.  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor, 
in  Sec.  75  of  his  "  Notes  on  Belting,"  read  before  this  Society,* 
calls  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge on  this  point : 

"  It  would  seem  as  though  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt  on  the 
rim  of  the  pulley  might  be  calculated  by  considering  the  tension 
of  the  cone  belts  at  the  time  when  they  required  tightening  in 
connection  with  their  coefficient  of  friction  and  the  well-known 
belt  formula.  However,  in  looking  through  the  careful  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction,  we  see  that  the 
coefficient  of  friction  varies  from  15  per  cent,  to  135  per  cent., 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  pulleys  and  belts,  the 
belt  dressing,  the  amount  of  slip,  and  even  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. And,  again,  the  notable  discovery  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Bancroft  (whose  experiments,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the 
most  carefully  and  thoroughly  conducted),  that  the  *  sum  of  the 
tensions  on  both  sides  of  tlie  belt  does  not  remain  constant,' 
upsets  all  previous  theoretical  belt  formulno.  When  we  consider 
these  facts  it  would  seem  doul>tful  whether  any  calculation  on 
the  subject  would  lead  to  reliable  results." 

T         -^ 
The  old  established  formula :  r,]  —  & 

L  2 

is  based  on  assumptions  that  do  not  hold  true  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  belts.  It  is  derived  on  the  assumption  that 
the  belt  is  just  on  the  point  of  slipping,  but  that  slipping  dDes 
not  actually  occur.  In  point  of  fact,  slipping  does  occur,  and  to 
a  remarkable  extent.  It  continues  to  increase  as  the  load  is 
increased,  effecting  radical  and  almost  indeterminate  chang^ 
in  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Many  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
L(»wis  shcnv  that  with  stoady  load  and  at  constant  lineal  speed 
th(»  bolt  ko[>t  on  slipping,  in  s(^nie  cases  till  it  slipped  off.  Under 
these  conditions  the  ratio  of  bolt  tensions  remained  constant 
booauso  of  the  stoadv  load  on  the  belt;  and  vet  this  would 
imply,  by  the  a]^plication  of  the  theoretical  formula,  that  the 


•  Tr"  '/inrti'ms  of  tlw  A.  S.  M,  K..  vol.  \v..   No.  TMiS,  '*  Notes  on  Ik'ltiDg,"  by 
I'nd.  W.  'I'avlor. 
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coefficient  of  friction  remained  conBtant.  While  it  may  be  true, 
as  earlier  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Towne,  "  that  the  speed  of  slip 
between  the  belt  and  the  pulley  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance 
in  determining  the  coefficient  of  friction,"  clearly  "there  is  still 
need  of  more  light  on  the  subject,"  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewis 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  summary  of  his  experiments  on 


Fig.  41  shows  the  variation  of  the  ratio  of  the  belt  tensions 
with  the  coefficient  of  friction,  as  determined  from  this  ratio  by 
the  theoretical  formula.     It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  any 
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relation  between  the  speed  of  slip  and  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
even  by  an  added  study  of  Professor  Lanza's  valuable  experi- 
ments, as  reported  to  this  Society*  in  his  paper  on  the  "Trans- 
mission of  Power  by  Belting,"  whose  closing  lines  breathe  a 
similar  spirit  of  hopefulness  for  the  future:  "While  there  are 
doubtless  some  discrepancies  in  these  few  experiments  which 
will  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  we  have  a  larger  number,  and  while 
we  shall  before  long  be  able  to  make  out  a  table  showing  exactly 
how  much  we  must  strain  our  belts  to  accomplish  any  desired 


•  I'mmaelions   A. 
BeKiue."  by  O.  Unzi 
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result  as  to  trnusmissioii  and  slip,  what  has  been  done  is  suf- 
ficioiit  to  enable  iia  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  coefficient  of 
frictiori  of  0.42  is  altogether  too  large  and  is  never  realized  in 
practice." 

Upon  plotting  a  series  of  valuer  from  Mr.  Lewis's  experiments 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  ratio  of  the  tensions  and  the 
ratio  of  their  sum  and  difference  the  general  curve,  Fig.  42,  was 
obtained. 

In  order  to  put  the  curve  in  another  form  closely  allied  to 
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an  existing  matliematical  curve.  Fig.  43  was  plotted  showing  the 
relation  between  tlie  value  of  unity  iniims  the  ratio  of  the 
tensions,  and  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  sum  and  difference  of 
the  tensions  minus  uuity.  This  is  clearly  a  curve  of  the  loga- 
rithmic form,  anil  upon  ai>plying  tlie  values  from  the  experi- 
ments to  sueh  a  i-urvt',  thoy  were  shown  to  af^ree  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  From  the  etiuiitian  of  the  logarithmic  curve  of  this 
type: 

-f (1) 
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we  may,  therefore,  write  the  following  equation  for  the  curve  of 
Fig.  43  : 


_1     /^i+r, 

=  e 


Tg  A;    V  r,  —  r 


Ti 


-n-   -    -   -    -    (2) 


The  value  of  the  constant  {k)  was  found  by  repeatedly  apply- 
ing the  equation  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  reported  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  found  to  be  of  the  form : 

/fc  =  l  +  -^--^-^^^ (3) 

Ti  —   T.  Ti  —  Ta 

Substituting  this  value,  we  have  : 

=  e 

or,  written  in  another  form, 'as  follows  : 

r^  27rir7,- (5) 

=  e 

Ti  -  Tg 

The  value  of  e,  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms, 
is  2.7183. 

This  equation  has  been  equally  tested  by  applying  it  to  the 
recorded  data  of  the  two  independent  investigators,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Professor  Lanza,  for  conditions  throughout  a  wide  range. 
From  one  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  0.228  and  a  belt  slip  of 
0.8  foot  per  minute  to  one  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  1.37  and 
a  belt  slip  of  54  8  feet  per  minute,  the  differences  between  the 
actual  and  the  calculated  values  (as  given  by  the  formula)  pass 
from  very  small  positive  to  very  small  negative  values.  From 
these  and  like  considerations  it  would  appear  that  the  disturb- 
ing elements  of  belt  slip  and  variable  coefficient  of  friction  do 
not  enter  to  change  in  any  very  material  way  the  relation  be- 
tween the  ratio  of  the  belt  tensions  and  the  ratio  of  their  sum 
and  difference,  as  finally  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  equation 
referred  to. 

The  formula  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  logarithmic 
or  exponential  type  of  curves,  as  shown  in  Figs.  42  and  43,  is 
clearly  an  empirical  one.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  will  hold  true 
throughout  all  ranges  of  loads  for  all  cases  of  belt  transmission. 
Such  a  formula  is  yet  to  be  derived.  But  the  present  one  ap- 
proximates so  closely  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Professor  Lanza,  two  independent  investigators,  that 
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it  may  be  taken  for  all  of  the  onlinary  eases  of  belt  transmission. 
It  is  at  least  one  form  of  expression  for  the  general  lav,  so 
clearly  indicated  by  Figa.  11  and  48.  The  problem  is  to  arrive  at 
an  expression  for  the  ratio  of  the  tangential  and  normal  forces 
on  the  belt  as  it  moves  over  the  pnlley  in  transmitting  power. 
In  other  words,  what  is  wanted  in  the  coefficient  of  friction  of 
the  belt  on  the  pulley  under  ilynamic  conditions,  when  trans- 
mitting power,  and  not  the  coefficient  of  friction  under  statical 
conditions,  when  just  on  the  point  of  slipping.     What  such  a 
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relation  should  be  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  it  does 
seem  as  though  it  should  involve  the  tangential  or  effective  pull 
of  the  belt  (the  difference  of  the  belt  tensions,  T^  -  T^)  and  the 
pressure  on  the  joux'nal  (the  sum  of  the  belt  tensions,  Ti  +  Ta). 
The  effect  of  eentrifugal  force  on  the  belt  should  be  considered 
theoretically  ;  but  this  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  experi- 
mental data  flieniHelves,  whieli  give  the  values  of  the  sum  and  dif- 
ference of  the  Yielt  tenaions.  The  many  unsteady  and  uncertain 
conditions  of  bc^lt  testing  make  it  difficult  to  get  exact  relations, 
mucli  less  to  duplicate  them.  We  shall  await  the  resnlts  of 
other  investigators  to  coiiohorate  thes<*  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  experiments  heretofore  presented  to  this  Society. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Carl  G,  Barth, — Though  the  experiments  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  belting  made  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Bancroft 
date  back  to  a  time  when  T  was  still  in  the  employ  of  WilUam 
Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  though  I  was  at  one  time  fully 
familiar  with  Mr.  Lewis's  paper  on  the  subject,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  seriously  paid  any  attention  to  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lewis  until  reading  over  the  paper  now  presented 
to  this  Society  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  In  so  doing,  however,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  me,  that  all  this  mystery  about  the  behavior  of 
the  tensions  in  the  two  sides  of  a  belt,  could  probably  be  explained 
on  the  quite  plausible  assumption  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
leather  is  not  practically  constant  for  all  stresses  within  the  elastic 
limit — as  it  is  for  most  materials  of  construction — but  decidedly 
variable.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  I  readily  found  that  a  curve 
of  the  same  general  character  as  that  plotted  in  Fig.  39  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  paper,  to  represent  observed  simultaneous  tensions  in  a 
belt,  could  be  constructed  on  the  assumption  that  the  elongation 
of  a  piece  of  leather  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
stress,  instead  of  to  the  stress  direct ;  and  encouraged  by  this,  I 
soon  reproduced  the  curve  itself  with  remarkable  closeness,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  elongation  varies  as  the  ,65  power  of  the 
stress.     Assuming  thus : 

where  -^  Z  is  the  elongation  of  a  length  I  under  a  tension  T,  and  G 
is  a  constant,  we  may  write  the  excess  in  the  length  of  the  light 
side  of  a  belt  over  its  original  length  Z,  under  no  tension, 

7T.657 

^k  =  ^, (1) 

and,  similarly,  the  excess  in  length  of  the  slack  side, 

7^.657 

^4--p (2) 

Adding  (1)  and  (2)  gives 

7^.657       I      7^.657 

J  i^  +  J 1  =  £^Jl±JiJ3     ....    (3) 

10 
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But  when  no  power  is  transmitted,  Tx  and  T^  are  equal,  and  des- 
ignating their  common  value  by  T^,  we  may  therefore  write 

T  ^1 
2J/^  =  2-^-"^/- (4) 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  elongation  of  a  belt  must  be 
practically  the  same,  no  matter  how  the  tensions  vary,  and  no 
matter  how  iDfluenced  by  centrifugal  action,  so  long  as  the  belt 
remains  in  contact  with  its  pulleys,  and  hence  we  may  write 

J  ?i  +  J  /,  =  2  J  ?, 


im 


SO  that  combining  (3)  and  (4)  we  get 

But  no  appreciable  error  will  be  committed  by  writing  l^  Ln 
both  ly  and  l^j  which,  however,  will  simplify  this  last  equation  to 

Ti'^^  +  T?  =  2  TJ' (5) 

On  the  above  made  assumption,  and  neglecting  the  undoubtedly 
only  small  possible  modifications  that  would  be  introduced  by 
taking  account  of  the  variable  tensions  and  elongations  in  the 
parts  of  a  belt  in  contact  with  the  pulleys,  and  the  variation  in  the 
catenaries  of  the  o]^en  ]>arts,  we  thus  have  a  very  simple  equation 
for  the  relations  existing  between  tlie  tensions  in  the  two  sides  of 
a  belt-transmitting  power,  and  the  initijd  tension  of  the  belt  at 
rest ;  and  the  same  is  hereby  res]>ect fully  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  investigators  as  have  a  good  testing  machine  at 
their  disposal,  and  who  are  thus  able  to  determine  whether  the 
assumption  made  will  be  home  out  by  the  facts  about  the  physienl 
properties  of  leather.  However,  even  if  not  substantiated  by  such 
facts,  this  formula  would,  on  account  of  its  gi-eater  simplicity,  be 
a  material  ini])rovement  as  an  emjuricnl  substitute  for  the  one 
that  constitutes  Mr.  Aldrich's  fifth  conclusion.  In  either  ca«e  it 
implies  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  first  three  conclusions, 
while  I  fail  to  see  that  he  has  in  any  way  sub'^tantiated  his  fourth 
conclusion — the    condcMunation    of    the    mV-hnoicn   IxM  foriuula 


T, 


T: 


1  =  e/  ].     I  thus  do  not  ^oc  why  the  friction  of  a  slipping  belt 


2 


should  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  ;i  stalicaf  one,  except 
in  so  far   as  it  has   been  well   established   that   the  coefficient  of 
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friction  for  slip  is  greater  than  for  rest,  and  thus  explains  why  a 
belt  must  slip  considerably  in  order  to  transmit  an  amount  of  power 
that  calls  for  a  great  difference  in  the  two  tensions,  and  accord- 
ingly also  a  great  ratio  between  them.  To  be  sure,  the  formula 
is  in  so  far  defective  as  in  its  derivation  the  effect  of  the  thickness 
of  the  belt  is  neglected,  this  being  treated  as  infinitely  small  as 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  pulley ;  and  I  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  to  also  offer  an  improvement  on  this  formula, 
which  I  derived  some  time  last  spring  while  working  up  the 
subject  of  power  transmission  for  a  new  advanced  course  of 
mechanical  engineering  for  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  of  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
This  improved  formula  is 


T,       fo 


d 


T. 


=  e    ^/{d+tf  +  {Ut  +  f)f 


which  without  material  error  may  be  written  in  the  simpler  form, 

d 

Now,  of  course,  so  long  as  so  little  is  known  about  the  value  of 
the  coefficient. of  friction  under  various  conditions,  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  make  use  of  this  more  exact  formula  in  actual  calcula- 
tions ;  but  the  same  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  interest  as  it 
to  some  extent  will  explain  the  well-known,  but  to  my  knowledge 
never  before  explained,  fact  that,  under  otherwise  equal  condi- 
tions, a  belt  will  slip  more  readily  on  a  pulley  of  small  diame- 
ter than  on  one  of  larger  diameter,  but  with  the  same  arc  of 
contact. 

J/r.  Wilfred  Leiois. — As  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  open  up 
discussion,  some  criticism  of  the  author's  conclusions  is  evidently 
invited,  and  appreciating,  as  I  do,  his  efforts  to  establish  new 
truths  from  old  data,  I  would  be  glad  to  agree  with  him  in  every 
particular,  but  in  this  hope  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  it  is 
therefore  my  privilege  to  dissent  and  give  reasons. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  in 
horizontal  belts  should  increase  with  the  load  transmitted,  and 
this  fact  argues  no  peculiarity  in  leather  as  a  transmitting 
medium,  because  it  must  be  true  of  any  material.     This  much 
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could  have  been  proved  without  recourse  to  experiments,  because 
the  slack  side  can  lose  in  tension  only  so  much  as  is  due  to  the 
length  which  it  gains  from  tightening  the  other  side.  It  could 
not  lose  all  its  tension  if  the  belt  were  clamped  to  the  pulleys 
and  the  tension  on  the  tight  side  were  increased  to  several  times 
the  original  sum  of  the  tensions. 

The  length  between  pulleys  is  therefore  an  important  factor, 
and  the  tension  on  either  side  might  be  estimated  from  the 
catenary,  which  its  length  permits  it  to  take.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  law  to  be  anticipated  as  applicable  to  all  belts  without  regard 
to  position  or  distance  between  pulleys. 

The  surprising  fact  noted  in  tlie  Sellers  experiments  was  an 
increase  in  the  sum  of  the  tensions  upon  vertical  belts.  Here 
there  was  no  sag  between  pulleys  to  account  for  it,  and  the 
explanation  could  only  be  found  in  a  peculiarity  of  the  belt 
material.  The  cause  was  immediately  sought  in  some  variable 
rate  of  extension  under  increasing  loads,  and  experiments  made 
at  the  time  but  not  included  in  the  published  record  fully  con- 
firmed this  view. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  for  leather  was  found  to  increase 
with  increasing  tension,  but  it  could  not  be  definitely  formulated, 
because  time  also  was  found  to  have  an  influence  which  could 
not  be  neglected. 

This  change  in  elasticity  naturally  afi'ects  the  sum  of  the 
tensions  in  hoiizontal  belts,  but  as  the  length  between  centres 
increases,  its  influence  becomes  of  less  and  less  importance. 

Therefore,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Aldrich's  first  conclusion,  it 
seems  to  me  important  to  note  the  causes  operating  under  different 
conditions  to  increase  the  sum  of  the  tensions,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  formulating  the  increase  without  regard  to  these  condi- 
tions. 

So  also  with  the  second  conclusion.  The  third  conclusion  is 
partly  true  for  all  belts,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal ;  but  the 
amount  of  increase  in  Ti  —  T2  and  in  Ti-h  T^  has  a  very  decided 
limit  for  the  former  condition,  whether  the  belt  be  long  or  short, 
while  its  limit  for  the  latter  condition  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
length  of  the  belt. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  conclusion,  that  the  ratio  of  the  tension 
cannot  be  calculated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  usual 

formula  i-^—       j,  there  is  some  ground,  I  think,  for  believiiig 


o 
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that  the  assumptions  upon  which  tbis  formula  is  based  are  not 
always  realized  in  practice.  It  assumes  with  good  reason  that 
friction  is  proportional  to  normal  pressure,  and  increases  from  the 
slack  to  the  tight  side  of  the  belt  as  it  wraps  around  the  pulley, 
the  coefficient  y*  remaining  constant  throughout,  but  in  extreme 
cases,  where  f  is  very  high,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
gum-like  stickiness  on  the  belt  surface  which  may  vitiate  the 
correctness  of  this  fundamental  assumption. 

This  gummy  material  in  the  belt,  or  on  its  surface,  warms  up 
by  excessive  slipping  into  a  lubricant  which  finally  destroys  ad- 
hesion, and  allows  the  belt  to  slip  off.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  under  ordinary  working  conditions  the  formula  in  question 
can  be  much  at  fault. 

However  this  may  be,  whether  friction  is  strictly  proportional 
to  the  normal  pressure  against  the  pulley  surface  or  not,  the  ratio 

~  must  depend  upon  friction   for  existence  whenever  it  differs 

from  unity,  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  admit  in  the  fifth  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  ratio  of  the 
belt  tensions  and  the  ratio  of  their  sum  and  difference,  which  re- 
lation is  independent  of  the  coefficient  of  friction.  This  is  the 
obvious  relation  between  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  two  quan- 
tities, but  the  attempt  to  formulate  it  is,  in  the  present  case,  a 
demonstrable  failure. 

The  proposed  equation    -^ — ^ —  =  e"    '       '  begins  and  ends  in 

the  same  terms  without  any  foundation  to  stand  on,  and  to  find  the 

relation    - — ^ —  we  must  substitute  in  the  second  term  of  the 

7-1  -  r^ 

equation  the  values  of  the  very  quantities  Tj  and  rg  that  we  seek 
to  find  in  the  first.  But  if  r^  to  r^  are  known,  the  first  term  is 
known,  and  of  what  use,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  second  ? 

In  this  equation  a  relation  is  set  up  between  identical 
quantities,  and  the  base  I  stands  ready  to  be  raised  to  a  power 
which  implies  full  knowledge  of  the  relation  sought.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  occasion  to  perform  the  operation,  but  if  we  do 
go  to  that  trouble,  the  error  in  the  supposed  relation  is  at  once 
established. 

No  matter  what  the  coefficient  of  friction  may  be,  r^  must  be 
equal  to  or  less  than  t^.     If  these  quantities  are  equal,  the  first 
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term  of  the  equation  becomes — ^  ,=  oo  ,  and  the  second,  ^  =  7.4, 

making  oo  =  7.4,  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

If  r,  =  .9r„  the  first  term  equals  10  and  the  second  term  be- 

1  8 
comes  e  j-^  =  5.10.     The  two  terms  of  this  alleged  equation  will 

approach  each  other  in  value  as  r^  grows  less,  but  they  will  never 
accord  until  r^  becomes  zero,  which  applies  only  to  an  impossible 
assumption. 

The  process  by  which  this  relation  was  deduced  is  clearly  a 
case  of  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

Figs.  39  and  40  are  legitimate  expressions  for  interesting  rela- 
tions derived  from  experiments. 

Fig.  41  graphically  represents  theoretical  values  of  /  for  varia- 
tions in  the  ratio  of  the  belt  tensions. 

Fig.  42  assumes  to  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  derived,  as  stated,  by 
plotting  a  series  of  values  fi'om  the  Sellers  ex j^eri meats,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  diagram  derived  from  or  dependent  upon  experi- 
ment at  all.  The  ordinates  and  abscissas  in  this  curve  are  mnta- 
ally  convertible,  for  when  one  is  known  the  other  is  positively 
fixed,  and  the  diagram  really  tells  nothing. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Fig.  43,  which  simply  portrays  rela- 
tions between  diflFerent  groups  of  identical  quantities. 

The  relations  between  these  different  forms  of  the  same  quanti- 
ties have  been  driven  in  a  circle  to  the  final  result,  in  which  the 
equated  values  may  not  meet,  as  already  shown,  by  as  much  as 
the  difference  between  7.4  and  infinity. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  use  of  belting  is  not  so  much 
what  a  given  belt  can  ]nill  as  what  it  ought  to  be  required  to  pull, 
and  on  this  point  tlie  data  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor  in  his  "Notes 
on  Belting  "  *  are  particularly  valuable.  It  is  really  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  ;  the  larger  the  belt  used  for  a  given  duty,  the 
greater  the  first  cost  and  the  less  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
we  must  determine  as  best  we  can  how  far  it  pays  to  increase  the 
first  cost  for  the  sako  of  the  saving  in  maintenance. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  bv  years  of  careful  cost  records  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  drive  belting  beyond  a  certain  working  limit, 
which  is  far  within  the  bounds  of  common  usage. 

It  is  hard  to  come  down  to  the  values  ho  recommends,  because 
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the  first  cost  is  an  obstacle  in  the  living  present,  while  the  main- 
tenance belongs  to  the  dim  future;  but  if  we  come  anywhere  near 
his  figures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  sum  of  the 
tensions  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  greatest  increase 
is  to  be  expected  on  long  horizontal  belts,  and  these  are  unques- 
tionably the  best  suited  to  take  it,  because  they  can  stretch  more 
than  any  others  without  requiring  attention. 

The  practice  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  in  the  use 
of  belting  is  shown  by  the  diagrams  herewith  (Figs.  44  and  45). 
This  was  adopted  years  ago  as  the  result  of  the  best  light  obtain- 
able, a  decided  diflfe'rence  being  then  made  between  laced  and 
cemented  belts,  but  with  the  recent  improvements  in  lacings  the 
difference  shown  may  now  be  too  great. 

The  working  strength  of  the  leather  is  probably  greater  than 
Mr.  Taylor  would  approve,  but  it  is  on  the  side  toward  which 
people  naturally  lean,  saving  in  first  cost,  and  it  is  offered  in  this 
connection  as  representing  in  concise  form  the  outcome  of  the 
labors  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  on  the*  subject  of 
belting. 

Mr,  Barth. — I  would  like  to  say  a  few  additional  words  in 
defence  of  analytical  methods  and  treatment.  Tou  certainly 
want  as  complete  a  mathematical  analysis  as  you  can  possibly 
get  in  connection  with  any  mechanical  problem,  even  if  this  leads 
to  a  formula  which  is  too  long  and  cumbersome  for  the  practical 
engineer  to  make  direct  use  of,  or  to  one  whose  refinements  are 
lost,  in  its  application,  by  the  indeterminateness  of  some  assumed 
constant,  as  in  this  case  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
belt  and  the  pulley.  The  importance  and  possibilities  of  mathe- 
matical analysis  are  sadly  unappreciated  by  even  many  of  our 
most  reputable  practical  engineers,  who  still  stick  to  the  idea  of 
making  experiments  and  testing  to  destruction.  But  experiments 
undertaken  without  the  guidance  of  at  least  a  fairly  complete 
theory  founded  on  analysis,  more  frequently  lead  to  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  observations  made  than  to  correct  conclusions ; 
while  the  testing  to  destruction  of  anything  but  a  simple  centrally 
loaded  member,  cannot  possibly  furnish  you  with  information 
that  will  enable  you  to  determine  a  proper  working  load.  For  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  you  want  to  limit  the  stresses  under  actual  work- 
ing conditions  to  sometliing  certain  ?  And  when  you  test  a  thing 
to  destruction  you  absolutely  upset  the  conditions  and  relations 
that  exist  before  any  material  deformation  takes  place.     Only  by 
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a  judicious  combination  of  tests  and  analysis  can  you  hope  to  get 
proper  proportions  into  your  engineering  structures,  and  you  may 
feel  sure  that  the  possibilities  of  mathematical  analysis  in  engi- 
neering are  as  yet  far  from  exhausted,  even  though  some  may 
fancy  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  gentlemen 
here  have  had  any  experience  of  the  relative  power  wasted  with 
double  width  and  single  width  by  the  extra  stiffness  in  belts.  I 
want  to  know  the  power  which  is  wasted  by  bending  a  belt  which 
probably  would  bend  about  as  the  square  of  its  thickness  over 
the  power  used  by  a  thin  one. 

Prof.  Wm.  S.  Aldrich.* — It  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  and 
again  noticed  in  this  paper,  tliat  the  most  readily  obtained  value 
in  any  case  of  belt  transmission  is  the  diflference  of  the  belt  ten- 
sions. In  particular,  in  the  case  of  dynamos  and  motors,  the 
power  transmitted  by  the  belt  is  very  easily  obtained  from  the 
known  efficiency  of  the  machine,  and  the  watts  output  or  input, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

If,  now,  to  combine  with  this  difference  of  belt  tensions  we  can 
get  another — an  empirical  relation  between  the  belt  tensions  not 
involving  directly  the  coefficient  of  friction,  or  the  slip  of  the  belt — 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  determine  the  separate  tensions.  This 
cannot  be  more  than  an  approximation,  in  any  case.  It  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate,  however,  to  be  useful  in  forming  some  idea 
of  tbe  sum  of  the  tensions ;  tbat  is,  of  the  pressure  on  the  jour- 
nals. In  many  cases,  as  in  dynamo  and  motor  working,  this  is 
a  desirable  quantity.  There  are  very  few  such  instances  where  it 
can  be  readily  n)easured,  as  by  a  spring  balance. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  derive  such  a  relation  as  indicated 
above,  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  curve  shown  in 
Fig.  42  of  the  paper.  This  curve  is  derived  from  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  tlie  values  for  the  belt  tensions  given  in  278  out  of  330 
of  the  experiments  reported  by  Mr.  Lewis.  It  represents  the 
characteristic  variations  between  the  tensions  indicated. 

The  value  of  the  constant  (k)  and  the  resulting  equation  (5) 
have  been  obtained  by  the  most  thoroughly  recognized  process  in 
experimental  engineering  ;  namely,  by  plotting  the  experimental 
results,  and  then  proceeding  to  find  a  mathematical  relation,  as 
an  equation  of  condition,  which,  with  suitable  constants,  will  apply 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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to  the  curve  plotted.  The  curve,  Fig.  43,  was  derived  from  Fig. 
42  by  the  well-known  method  of  changing  the  origin  of  coc')rdi- 
nates  ;  but  this  does  not  change  its  value  in  the  least  as  represent- 
ing the  relations  between  the  experimental  values.  It  shows  a 
family  likeness  to  a  well-known  mathematical  curve,  the  equation 
of  which  has  long  since  been  established,  equation  (1). 

An  analysis  of  all  of  the  experiments  on  belting  reported  by 
Mr.  Lewis  shows  that  the  majority  of  them  (278  out  of  330 ;  that 
is,  84.3  per  cent.)  were  run  under  conditions  which  made  the  ratio 

of  the  belt  tensions  —  less  than  0.3.     The  value  of  the  constant 

{k)  adapted  to  this  range  was  found,  as  stated,  to  be  of  the  form 
given  in  equation  (3).  It  is  to  the  large  number  of  experiments, 
falling  within  this  range  of  values,  that  formula  (5)  under  discus- 
sion is  especially  applicable.  Table  I.  shows  its  degree  of  ap- 
proximation for  assigned  values  of  the  ratio  of  the  tensions.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  approximation  is  suflBciently  close  for  all 
practical  purposes  for  all  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  ratio  of 
the  tensions  is  0.3,  or  less.  This  includes  the  majority,  84.3  per 
cent.,  of  all  of  the  experiments.  The  two  terms  of  equation  (5) 
accord,  therefore,  sufficiently  close,  long  before  the  tension  T2  re- 
duces to  zero. 

It  was  not  claimed  in  the  paper  that  this  formula  (5)  will  hold 
true  for  all  ranges  of  loads  for  all  eases  of  belt  transmission.  It 
will,  however,  apply  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation,  to  the 
experiments,  eighteen  in  number,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  ten- 
sions is  between  0.3  and  0.4.  Beyond  this  latter  ratio  the  diver- 
gence gradually  becomes  greater ;  but  this  includes  pnly  thirty- 
four  out  of  330  of  the  experiments  to  which  the  formula  will  not 
apply. 

The  application  of  the  formula  may  be  further  examined  by  in- 
serting, in  equation  (5),  the  values  of  7^  and  T2  from  any  set  of 
experiments  to  which  the  formula  will  avowedly  apply ;  that  is, 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  belt  tensions  is  about  0.3 
or  less.  The  results  of  such  substitution  are  shown  in  Table  II., 
for  the  rather  extreme  conditions  cited  in  the  paper,  namely, 
from  one  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  0.228  and  a  belt  slip  of 
0.8  foot  per  minute  to  one  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  1.37 
and  a  belt  slip  of  54.8  feet  per  minute. 

No  belt  formula  will  ap])ly  to  conditions  which  exist  only  when 
the  belt  is  at  rest.     The  values  of  7\  and   2\  are  then,  and  only 
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then,  equal.  The  formula  was  clearly  not  intended  for  such  con- 
ditions. Even  the  well-known  belt  formula,  for  the  ratio  of  the 
tensions,  is  useless  for  these  conditions.  For  then  this  ratio  is  of 
course  unity,  and  there  is  no  coefficient  of  friction.  The  whole 
problem  is  completely  indeterminate  when  the  belt  is  at  rest.  In 
fact,  there  is  then  no  problem  at  all.  You  know  that  the  two  ten- 
sions are  equal,  and  no  formula  is  required  to  ascertain  this. 

Equation  (5)  was  not  derived  to  suit  a  single,  isolated,  and  ex- 
treme case,  such  as  when  TJ  =  0.9  7\.  There  is  one  and  only  one 
such  case  in  the  whole  list  of  330  experiments  reported  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  The  equation  was  derived  to  suit  the  general  average 
conditions  of  278  cases,  however,  which  it  does  with  a  very  close 
degree  of  approximation,  and  more  closely  than  any  other  empiri- 
cal formula. 

TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  degree  of  approximation  of  the  formula  for  astiigned  values  of  the  ratios  of  the 
tensions. 
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Number  of  Experiments  reported  by  Mr.  Lewis, 


T 

whose  actual  vahiea  if   the    ratio   ~  fall 


between  assigned  values  of  this  ratio. 


Condition  for  belt  at  rest. 

1  experiment  between  1.0  and  0.9. 

1  experiment  at  0.9. 

4  experiments  between  0.9  and  0.8. 


5  experiments  between  0.7  and  0.6. 

19  experiments  between  0.5  and  0.4. 
18  experiments  between  0.4  and  0.3. 
45  experiments  between  0.3  and  0.2. 
79  experiments  between  0.2  and  0.1. 
154  experiments  below  0.1. 
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TABLE   IL 

Showing  the  application  of  the  formula  to  a  »ct  of  exp<>riment8  with  a  very  wide  range  of 
val'ies  of  the  cocfflcienr  of  friction  and  the  Hlip  of  the  iK'lt,  The  observed  vuluen  are  from  Table 
II.  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  '•  Experiments  on  tlie  Tran»min.sion  of  Tower  by  Belting." 
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DCCXCVIII.* 

COO  UNO   TOWER  AND   CONDENSER  INSTALLATION. 

BY  J.  H.  VAIL,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  plant 
referred  to  in  the  following  paper  were  as  follows  : 

The  electric  light  station  was  equipped  with  27  boilers  48 
inches  in  diameter,  20  feet  long,  with  22  5-inch  tubes.  These 
boilers  were  set  two  to  a  furnace,  grate '  surface  8  feet  6  inches 
by  5  feet,  the  odd  boiler  being  set  to  a  single  furnace.  The 
engine  capacity  and  the  load  on  the  station  already  taxed  all 
the  boilers  to  the  limit  of  their  steaming  capacity. 

Plans  had  been  prepared  and  estimates  made  for  enlarging 
the  building  and  increasing  the  boiler  capacity,  prior  to  the 
time  the  proposition  was  given  in  charge  of  the  writer. 

After  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  existing  conditions, 
the  writer  recommended  that  by  the  putting  in  of  a  cooling 
tower  and  a  condensing  system  the  engine  capacity  of  the 
station  could  be  increased,  leaving  the  boiler  capacity  the  same, 
thus  saving  the  cost  of  adding  more  boilers  and  enlarging  the. 
building,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  better  economy,  as 
well  as  a  greater  capacity  for  production. 

To  determine  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boilers,  two  tests 
were  made  with  one  pair  of  boilers,  which  showed  the  following 
results  under  regular  working  conditions  : 

Duration  of  test,  five  hours. 

Coal,  Shenandoah  pea. 

Average  temperature  boiler  feed,  206.5  degrees  Fahr 

Grate  surface,  43  square  feet  total. 

Average  steam  pressure,  97.4  pounds. 

Average  temperature  boiler  room,  69  degrees. 

Average  temperature  stack  gases,  440  degrees. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  189S)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transcbctions, 
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Coal  fired,  6,280  pounds. 

Weight  of  ashes,  892  pounds. 

Weight  of  combustible,  5,388  pounds. 

Water  evaporated,  70i.6  cubic  feet,  42,818  pounds. 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees, 
7.13  pounds. 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  combustible  from  and  at  212 
degrees,  8.24  pounds. 

Coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  29.2  pounds. 

This  test  showed  that  each  48-inch  by  20-foot  boiler  would 
evaporate  into  steam  4,281  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  giving  a 
capacity  of  115,587  pounds  steam  per  hour  with  every  boiler 
in  operation.     Coincident  with  the  boiler  test,  one  18^  by  30 


J.II.Vall 

Fig.  46. 

Buckeye  engine  was  using  the  steam  from  the  boilers  under 
test.  Indicator  cards  were  taken  at  fifteen-minute  intervals  for 
five  hours.  The  result  from  the  engine  test  and  average  of  all 
cards  sliowed  a  steam  consumption  of  46  8  pounds  steam  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  A  pair  of  specimen  cards  are 
shown  in  Fig.  46,  and  will  serve  for  comparison  with  cards  taken 
from  the  same  engine  some  months  later,  after  alterations. 

After  the  data  derived  from  these  tests  had  been  analyzed,  the 
writer  recommended  that  the  Buckeye  engine  should  be  con- 
verted from  the  ISA  by  oO  high-pressure  engine  iiito  a  14:}  and 
25  by  30  t}ind(Mn  compound  condensing  engine ;  also,  that  an 
additional  750  horse-po^ver  tindem  compound  condensing  engine 
should  be  erected  in  the  station,  together  with  a  cooling  tower 
and  the  necessary  condenser  equi])ment,  and  that  the  only  change 
in  boilers  should  be  to  raise  the  working  pressure.  No  increase 
of  boiler  capacity  has  been  made. 
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After  investigation,  the  Barnard  Patent  cooling  tower  was 
selected  as  desirable  to  best  meet  the  conditions  existing  at  this 
plant,  which  were  minimum  floor  space,  and  minimum  weight, 
and  a  considerable  elevation  above  floor  level  of  engine  room. 

The  elevation  and  general  view  of  the  tower  are  shown  in  Fig, 
47,  while  Fig.  48  gives  the  interior  arrangement  of  mats,  etc. 

Details  of  Coding  Toioer, 

The  cooling  tower  is  of  the  twin  type,  having  two  chambers, 
with  a  pair  of  fans  supplying  a  strong  draft  of  air  to  each  cham- 
ber. The  interior  dimensions  are  12  feet  3  inches  by  18  feet 
by  29  feet  6  inches  high. 

The  tower  is  mounted  on  a  substructure  of  steel  columns  and 
I  beams,  supported  on  substantial  foundations. 

There  are  outside  galleries  and  ladders  aflfording  convenient 
access  to  necessary  points. 

The  shell  of  the  tower  is  of  steel  plate,  properly  reenforced 
with  angle  and  channel  irons. 

The  hot  water  from  the  condenser  discharge  is  delivered 
through  a  10-inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  each  chamber,  and  is  slotted  on  top  and  perforated  at 
the  bottom,  giving  equal  distribution  to  a  series  of  distributing 
pipes  extending  across  the  tower,  each  pipe  being  slotted  and 
perforated,  thus  insuring  a  very  uniform  distribution  of  water. 

Means  are  provided  for  cleaning  these  pipes,  which  is  found 
necessary  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cylinder  oil  from  the  exhaust 
steam  is  liable  to  clog  the  pipes  and  interfere  with  the  uniform 
and  free  distribution  of  the  water. 

The  hot  water  falls  from  the  distributing  pipes  over  galvanized 
wire  mats,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

Each  mat  is  suspended  by  galvanized  iron  hooks,  and  is  easily 
removed  for  cleaning  or  repairs. 

In  actual  service  it  is  found  that  the  water  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. 

The  circulation  of  air  is  furnished  by  two  pairs  of  steam- 
driven  fans,  each  pair  of  fans  being  mounted  right  and  left  on 
the  same  shaft,  and  the  four  fans  being  capable  of  delivering  the 
necessary  quantity  of  air  when  driven  at  a  speed  not  exceeding 
150  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  air  entering  the  tower  chambers  at  the  lower  section  is 
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deflected  vertically  from  each  fan,  thus  avoiding  cross  currents, 
and  affording  a  uniform  blast  upward  and  between  the  mats. 

The  rated  capacity  of  each  section  of  this  cooling  tower  is  to 
cool  the  circulating  water  needed  to  condense  12,500  pounds  of 
exhaust  steam,  from  an  initial  temperature  of  132  degrees  Fahr. 
to  80  degrees  Fahr.,  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  does  not 
exceed  75  degrees  Fahr.,  nor  the  humidity  85  per  cent. 


On  account  of  suitable  floor  space  for  the  cooling  tower  not 
being  available  near  the  ground  level,  it  became  necessary  to 
mount  it  on  a  superstructure  above  the  boiler  room,  the  total 
elevation  from  the  condenser  to  the  discharge  opening  at  top  of 
tower  being  5S  feet. 

This  elevation  places  more  duty  on  the  air  pump  than  is 
desirable,  but  was  unavoidable  for  the  reasons  stated. 


im 
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The  circulating  water  is  handled  by  a  Blake  vertical  twin  air 
pump  and  jet  condenser  (Fig.  50).  Indicator  cards  showing  the 
performance  in  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  air  pump  are  shown 
ill  Fig.  49. 

In  an  equipment  of  this  kind  it  is  very  important  to  have 
facilities  for  driving  the  fans  at  variable  speeds;  this  requisite 
flexibility  has  been  obtained  by  using  a  small  vertical  engine, 
direct  oouuectcd  to  the  shaft  of  each  pair  of  fans. 

The  first  intention  was  to  drive  the  fans  belted  from  electric 
motors.     An  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  proved  this  method 


nudt^sirable  for  the  reasou  that  there  would  be  too  many  trans- 
lating devices  iuterf>o8e<l  Iietween  the  live  steam  pipe  and  the 
shaft  of  the  fan.  These  translating  devices  wonld  have  been  as 
follows : 

Tho  tMigiue,  the  gtMierator,  the  transformer  to  reduce  the  pri- 
iu»rv  ourreut  to  ^><.x>U(larv  current  fi^r  use  on  the  motor,  a  motor 
with  intermediate  shaft,  beltiug  and  pulleys  to  reduce  the  speed 
to  the  fans,  and  tho  Kisses  m  intermediate  devices  woold  mote 
than  overoonie  the  original  low  ixwt  of  power. 

In  this  otiiuiei'tion  it  must  lie  remembereil  that  two-phase  A. 
C.  oanvnt  Iviuj:  tho  imly  kind  available,  there  is  a  notable  dis- 
a>.lvant^:e  in  the  induction  motor;  that  is,  the   speed  is  not 
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Biibject  to  wide  variation,  and  any  special  means  of  exteiDal  regu- 
lation to  vary  the  speed  would  tend  to  reduce  the  efficieuey.  It 
"waa,  tlierefore,  determined  to  direct  connect  with  the  shaft  of 
each  fan  a  vertical  engine  without  a  governor.  This  plan  has 
proven  to  he  exactly  what  is  required  in  practice,  and,  moreover, 
its  first  cost  was  only  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  motor  equip- 


ment, with  lower  cost  of   operating  expenses   also  largely  in 
favor  of  the  engine  driving  feature. 

Under  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  the  speed  of  the 
fans  must  he  increased  or  decreased,  according  to  high  or  low 
atmospheric  temperatures.  lu  winter  there  are  many  hours 
daring  each  day  when  the  low  temperature  of  the  air  circulating 
through  the  cooling  tower  will  cool  the  water  for  a  partial  engine 
load  without  running  the  fans  at  all.  During  high  temperature 
in  summer  the  fans  must  be  run  at  maximum  speed. 
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The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  log  records  for  many 
months,  shows  details  as  to  temperatures,  speed  of  fans,  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  of  condenser  discharge,  etc. 

Table  of  extracts  from  log-hook  ahoxoing  temperatures^  vacuum^ 
speed  of  fans  ^  heat  extracted  through  cooling  tower  ^  etc, : 


1898. 


Jan.  31.     Feb. 


Jane20. 


Time 9 

Temperature  atmosphere ! 

* '  condenser  discharge  water 

to  cooling  tower 110" 

Temperature  injection  water  returned 

from  tower 

Degrees  of  heat  extracted  by  tower... . 

Speed  of  fans  at  tower,  R.  P.  M 

Vacuum  at  condenser,  inches 

Strokes  of  air  pump 

Boiler  pressure,  lbs 

Temperature  boiler  feed 212 


P.M. 

8  P.M. 

W 

36° 

110" 

110° 

6.5^ 

84*' 

45° 

26" 

36 

0 

254 

26 

30 

30 

110 

liO 

212° 

212° 

July. 


8  P.M.  8  P.M 


78^ 

120° 

84° 

36° 

145 

25 

37 

120 

210° 


96° 

130" 

93° 
37° 
162 
24i 
44 
120 
211° 


Aug.  26. 1  Nov.  4. 


8  P.M.    5.35 
85^   ,     59° 

I 

118°      129" 


88' 

3o° 
150 

254 

43 
120 
213° 


92" 
37' 
148 
25 
28 
112 
213° 


As  previously  noted,  the  18^  by  30  Buckeye  engine  was 
changed  to  a  14i  and  25  by  30  tandem  compound  condensing 
engine  by  bolting  new  tandem  cylinders  on  the  existing  frame 
and  making  necessary  alterations  in  valve  rods,  etc. 

Specimen  cards  taken  from  this  Buckeye  engine  after  being 
compounded  are  shown  in  Fig.  51.  In  referring  to  these  cards 
please  note  the  following  data  : 

Bevolutions,  137 ;  steam  pressure,  113  pounds ;  mean  effective 
pressure,  50.16  pounds;  vacuum  per  gauge,  26  inches;  horse* 
power  developed  in  high-pressure  cylinder,  163.42 ;  horse-power 
developed  in  low-pressure  cylinder,  168.48 — total,  331.9  horse- 
power, and  of  this  90.52  horse-power  is  below  atmospheric  line. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  is  divided  almost  equally  between 
the  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  cylinders;  all  cards  show 
similar  results. 

This  change  in  an  existing  engine  clearly  illustrates  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  condensing  system.  This  engine 
was  fitted  with  a  receiver  and  reheater  between  high  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders ;  several  tests  were  made,  and  representa- 
tive cards  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether  the  reheater 
was  of  value,  and  as  a  result  of  these  tests  we  found  that  the 
reheater  condensation  amounted  to  63  pounds  of  steam  for  each 
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horse-power  gained  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  We  therefore 
abandoned  it  as  an  expensive  luxury.  We  are  not  now  discuss- 
ing the  value  of  reheaters,  and  for  this  reason  I  simply  give  the 
facts  without  entering  into  details. 

In  addition  to  the  tandem  Buckeye  engine,  a  tandem  compound 


J.H.Vail 


Fig.  51. 


condensing  engine,  20  and  36  by  42  inches,  120  revolutions  per 
minute,  Corliss  type,  built  by  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works,  was 
installed  to'^drive  a  direct  connected  Stanley  500  kilowatts  two- 
phase  A.  C.  generator.  This  engine  works  fifteen  to  seventeen 
hours  per  day.  Specimen  indicator  diagrams  are  shown  in  Figs. 
52  and  53,  which  clearly  indicate  the  advantage  of  the  condenser 
service. 

The  usual  work  required  from  the  cooling  tower  and  con- 
denser varies  from  7  to  17  hours  per  day.  A  notable  record  was 
made  on  August  2, 1898,  when  the  run  was  from  7  a.m.  till  12  mid- 
night; and  from  the  daily  records  the  following  data  are  extracted.: 
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Maximmn.  TWinlmmn, 

Temperature  atmosphere 108"  SS"* 

Temperature  condenser  discharge  water  to  tower VZS"  106* 

Temperature  injection  water  from  tower 98**  91* 

Degrees  of  heAt  extracted,  by  tower 82"  21* 

Speed  of  fans,  revolutions  per  minute 160  140 

Vacuum  at  condenser,  inches 26  26 

Strokes  of  air  pump 60  88 

Boiler  pressure,  lbs 121  100 

Temperature  boiler  feed 212*  200* 

Engine  horse-power  developed 900  H.P.  400 H.P. 

A  continuous  heavy  load  was  carried  during  the  entire  17 
hours'  run.     This  was  not  a  test  record,  but  simply  daily  service. 

Fig.  53  shows  indicator  diagrams  taken  November  5,  1898, 
from  20  and  36  by  42  tandem  compound  condensing  Corliss 
engine.    The  conditions  were  as  follows  : 

Engine  revolutions  per  minute 120 

Steam  pressure,  lbs 112 

Vacuum  at  condenser,  inches 25 

The  area  of  the  cards  shows  the  work  done  in  high -pressure 

cylindertobe 811.8  H.P. 

And  in  low-pressure  cylinder 881.5  H.P. 

Total  I.H.P 648.8  H.P. 

"Work  done  in  low-pressure  cylinder  below  atmospheric  line, 
185.1  horse-power.  Simultaneously  with  the  engine,  the  air 
pump  and  fan  engines  were  indicated. 

The  work  done  by  the  air  pump 18.75  H.P. 

The  work  done  by  the  fan  engines 18.6    H.P. 

Total  external  work  27.25  H.P. 

The  amount  of  work,  if  deducted  from  the  work  done  below 
atmospheric  line  in  low-pressure  cylinder  (/.^.,185.1  horse-power\ 
leaves  a  net  gain  of  157.85  horse-power  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
denser and  cooling  tower. 

.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  previous  data  that  the  feed  water 
shows  a  temperature  above  200  degrees  Fahr. 

There  are  two  feed-water  heaters  in  connection  with  the  con- 
densing plant.  First,  an  intermediate  tubular  heater  in  the 
line  of  exhaust  between  low-pressure  cylinders  and  condenser. 
Second,  an  auxiliary  feed-water  heater  was  also  attached,  re- 
ceiving the  exhaust  from  the  condenser  and  boiler-feed  pompB 
and  any  other  auxiliaries. 
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jjr.y«tt 


Fig.  52 


CARDS  FROM 
20%  36"x  42"  TANDEM  CORLISS. 


Fig.  58. 
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The  feed  water  is  first  heated  in  a  tank  that  receives  the  ex- 
haust from  the  general  line  of  high-pressure  engines.  The  feed 
water  then  passes  through  the  intermediate  heater,  and  thence 
through  the  auxiliary'  heater,  and  reaches  the  boiler  at  a  tem- 
perature upwards  of  200  degrees  Fahr. 


CARD     FROM 
7"x    9"  VERTICAL  FAN  ENGINE. 


J.H.Vafi 

Fig.  54. 


The  pressure  of  other  important  work  has  prevented  the 
writer  from  making  accurate  tests  to  determine  the  exact  econ- 
omy derived  from  the  condensing  plant,  and  while  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  make  such  tests,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  increased  the  station  capacity  about  1,000  horse-power 
with  the  aid  of  a  condensing  system,  using  the  same  water  in 
continuous  circulation,  and  also  that  the  boiler  2)lant,  previously 
stated  to  be  fully  loaded,  now  supplies  steam  for  this  additional 
work,  with  boilers  to  sj^are. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  F,  Menam  Wheeler. — The  subject  of  cooling  water  by 
mechanical  means  for  use  in  condensers  is  attracting  considerable 
attenti<m  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  regret  very  much  that 
Mr.  Yail  has  been  prevented  from  being  present,  as  no  doubt  some 
of  the  members  would  like  to  ask  him  questions.  He  writes  me 
that  pressure  of  time  prevented  liim  from  making  his  paper  as 
complete  as  lie  would  like  to  have  done  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  cooling  tower  and  pumping  plant.  He  also  says  in  his 
letter:  "It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  meeting  in  connection  with 
tlu?  subject  of  my  ])aper  to  loarn  that  a  few  days  ago  the  750 
horscvpowor  condensing  engine,  r(?forred  to  tht^rein,  was  operated 
at  half  load  for  four  or  five  hours,  at  which  time  the  fans  in  the 
cooling  tower  were  ?)ot  in  operation — the  atmospheric  temperature 
being  from  88  to  -10  di^groes.  We  won^  able  to  carry  a  vacuum 
on  the  condenser  of  26  inclies.  The  luxated  injection  water  was 
]>ump(jd  from  the  condenser  to  the  tower  at  a  tem])erature  of  116 
degrees,  and  after  passing  througli  the  cooling  tower  was  reduced 
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to  a  temperature  of  90  degrees.     This  we  find  is  about  the  limit 
of  load  for  the  cooling  tower  when  the  fans  are  not  in  use.'' 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Blake  air  pump  used  in  this  installation, 
and  shown  by  Fig.  50,  it  is  of  peculiar  construction — probably 
different  from  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  used.  The  design 
is  quite  novel,  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  installed  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  only  an  air  pump  in  connection  with  a  jet  condenser,  but 
is  also  a  water-elevating  pump — that  is  to  say,  it  elevates  the 
injection  water  (after  it  is  used  in  the  condenser)  to  a  height  of 
about  58  feet ;  i,e.,  the  distance  from  where  the  condensing  appa- 
ratus is  located  to  the  top  of  the  cooling  tower.  To  use  an 
ordinary  air  pump  to  lift  to  such  a  height  would,  of  course,  vitiate 
the  vacuum  very  much,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  vapors 
in  the  au*  cylinders ;  furthermore,  it  would  be  a  very  expensiye 
method  of  lifting  the  water.  I  never  recommend  an  air  pump  to 
have  more  than  6  feet  head  over  its  discharge  valves.  In  fact,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  have  more  than  6  inches — just  enough  for 
sealing  the  valves. 

The  problem  in  this  case  was  to  operate  an  air  pump  and  jet 
condenser  in  connection  with  a  Barnard  cooling  tower,  where  the 
water  had  to  be  pumped  to  a  height  of  58  feet,  without  vitiating 
the  vacuunr,  and  yet  have  a  fairly  economical  method  of  lifting 
the  water  to  the  elevation  named.  This  problem  was  successfully 
solved  in  the  following  manner :  I  divided  the  pumjnng  engine 
into  two  elements,  L  ^.,  a  so-called  "  wet  vacuum  "  air  cylinder  and 
a  "  dry  vacuum  "  air  cylinder,  the  former  taking  solid  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  while  the  latter  pumped  off  the  non- 
condensable  vapors  and  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  condenser. 
The  vapors  and  air  as  they  pass  to  the  dry  vacuum  air  cylinder 
are  cooled  by  a  small  jet  of  cold  water  (not  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing) sprayed  into  the  vapor  pipe.  I  originally  provided  a  finch 
water  connection  for  this  jet,  but  it  was  found  unnecessarily  large, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  f-inch  connection,  the  valve  of  which  was 
only  required  to  be  open  a  small  amount.  I  mention  this  to  show 
how  little  water  is  necessary  to  properly  cool  the  vapors,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  about  78  degrees  at  the  discharge. 

By  this  unique  arrangement  of  air  pump  we  can  hold  as  high  a 
vacuum  as  28  inches,  and  the  report  of  last  week's  running  shows 
an  average  of  27-inch  vacuum.  The  arrangement  of  the  steam 
end,  it  will  be  noticed,  consists  of  two  steam  cylinders,  the  same  as 
used  in  the  regular  Blake  vertical  twin  air  pump  arrangement, 
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together  with  two  air  cylinders,  each  of  which  is  double-acting, 
to  which  the  jet  condenser  and  vapor  pipe  are  connected  as  above 
described.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  much  air  comes  off  from 
an  air  pump — much  more  than  the  average  engineer  has  any  idea 
ot  One  of  the  troubles  with  engine  builders  and  others  is  that 
they  do  not  look  more  carefully  for  air  leaks.  Often  an  engineer 
will  insist  that  everything  is  tight,  while  it  is  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  very  opposite.  An  air  pump  of  this  kind  is  a  telltale,  as 
one  air  cylinder  is  employed  solely  to  pump  off  the  air  and  non- 
condensable  vapors. 

Mr.  Vail  explains  in  his  paper  why  the  tower  was  placed  at  such 
a  high  elevation.  Now,  if  the  cooling  tower  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  the  air  pump  would  have  had  to  lift  only  one-half  the 
height,  hence  the  indicated  horse-power  would  approximate  but 
half  of  what  is  shown. 

Afr.  Rockwood. — Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  say  tiiat 
these  air  pumps  were  vertical  double-acting  air  pumps  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler, — Yes,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  somewhat 
unique.  Heretofore  it  has  been  generally  considered  impossible 
to  make'  an  efficient  vertical  air  pump  of  the  double-acting  type, 
and  also  one  that  would  do  as  much  work  on  the  up  stroke  as  on 
the  down  stroke.  In  this  design  I  have  solved  that  problem 
quite  effectively. 

Mr.  Rockwood, — And  that  f-inch  stream  of  water,  was  it  all 
you  let  in  the  vapor  pipe  to  make  the  pump  work  satisfactorily  I 

Mr.  Wheeh'r, — Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  knowl* 
edge  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  water.  I  simply  repeat  it  was  a 
g-inch  valve  partially  opened,  say  about  three-fourths  of  a  torn. 
The  amount  of  water  used  was  certainly  very  small. 

The  "  wet  vacuum  "  cylinder  performs  no  other  service  than  tak- 
ing water  from  the  bottom  of  the  jet  condenser  and  forcing  it  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and  is  supposed  to  travel  full  of  water.  Of 
course,  if  they  allow  the  pump  to  run  at  a  greater  speed  than 
necessary,  the  piston  of  the  "  wet  vacuum  ''  cylinder  will  leave 
the  water.  In  ()th(3r  words,  the  cylinder  will  not  fill  completely, 
and  not  a(*com]>lish  wliat  was  intended.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
we  have  provided  our  safety  Hoat  arrangement,  which  is  enclosed 
in  the  round  part  ])r()jectiug  from  the  side  of  the  condenser.  This 
is  for  breaking  the  vacuum,  in  case  of  the  condenser  flooding, 
a  feature  which  we  apply  to  all  our  jet  condenser  air  pomps, 
whether  horizontal  or  vertical.     In  this  particular  case  it  inoi* 
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dentally  becomes  a  very  good  regulator  for  the  speed  of  the  pomp, 
as  the  instant  the  water  rises  in  the  condenser  above  a  certain 
height,  it  lifts  the  safety  float,  which,  in  turn,  opens  the  little  valve 
on  the  top  of  the  casting.  Of  course,  the  inflowing  air  makes  the 
vacuum  drop  off  a  little,  and  the  load  of  the  pump  becomes  less. 
The  decreased  load  causes  the  pump  to  start  off  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed,  which  is  maintained  until  the  pump  increases  the 
vacuum,  and,  consequently,  the  load.  In  fact,  this  device  gives  a 
perfect  regulation  for  a  vacuum  pump  of  the  direct-actiug  type. 
The  steam,  of  course,  must  be  kept  at  a  steady  pressure.  The 
other  pump  cylinder,  which  we  call  the  "  dry  vacuum  "  cylinder, 
takes  the  air  and  vapors  from  the  top  of  the  condenser,  the  same 
being  cooled  on  the  way  by  a  small  jet  of  water.  This  cylinder  is 
also  double-acting,  and  discharges  into  a  tank,  the  air  passing  off, 
and  the  water  utilized  for  feed  or  other  purposes. 

J/r.  Je89e  M.  Smith. — Where  is  that  small  jet  applied? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — Anywhere  on  the  vapor  pipe,  usually  nearer  the 
air  cylinder  than  the  condenser. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Halaey. — Why  not  take  that  jet  from  the  injection 
water  and  be  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  The  injection 
water  is  sprayed  into  the  condenser  through  the  inside  adjustable 
cone,  then  falls  to  the  bottom  and  is  pumped  off  by  the  "wet 
vacuum  "  (water)  cylinder,  and  forced  direct  to  the  cooling  tower. 
The  non-condensable  vapors  and  the  air  are  taken  off  from  the 
top  of  condenser  by  the  "  dry  vacuum  *'  (air)  cylinder  As  I  be- 
fore remarked,  the  air  in  the  vapor  pipe  is  cooled  by  the  small  jet 
of  cold  water,  hence  there  is  no  necessity  of  any  connection  with 
the  regular  injection  connection.  It  is  preferable  to  get  the  coolest 
water  possible.  In  fact,  the  cooling  jet  in  this  installatiou  is  taken 
from  the  city  main,  and  consequently  is  quite  cool,  whereas  the 
injection  water  coming  from  the  cooling  tower,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Vail's  record,  is  from  80  to  90  degrees  temperature,  I  hope  I 
have  made  this  matter  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  William  Kerd. — ^Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  well  to  use  the  90- 
degree  water  in  this  secondary  (vapor)  pipe,  for  the  reason  that 
the  vacuum  is  limited  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  water 
cylinder — that  you  cannot  get  any  more  vacuum  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — It  is  very  natural  they  should  desire  to  use 
as  little  water  as  possible  in  the  vapor  pipe,  hence  taking  it  from 
the  coolest  source  available.     About  twelve  years  ago  I  made 
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some  very  iuteresling  tests  in  connection  with  my  surface  con- 
denser, and  I  found  that  if  I  separated  the  vapors  from  the  con- 
densed steam  and  cooled  them  down  to  a  low  point,  I  secured  a 
better  vacuum  than  is  usually  obtained  under  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  Kent, — It  seems  to  me,  in  the  jet  condenser  chamber,  if 
you  had  the  water  comiug  in  at  90  degrees,  and  going  out  at  130 
or  140  degrees,  that  you  cannot  get  any  higher  vacuum  than  that 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  outflowing  water,  no  matter  how 
much  you  cool  the  vapors  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wheeler, — You  are  quite  right,  but  in  practice  air  pumps 
and  condensers,  as  usually  constructed,  rarely  give  a  vacuum  due 
to  the  temperature  of  the  discharge  water.  Beferring  to  last 
week's  log,  just  received  from  the  electric  light  plant  Mr.  Vail 
refers  to,  I  notice  that  at  7  p.m.  on  November  21st  the  vacuum 
was  27J  inches,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  discharged 
by  the  "  wet  vacuum  "  cylinder  of  the  ])ump  was  110  degrees. 

I  also  understand  the  temperature  of  the  air  discharged  by  the 
**  dry  vacuum  "  cylinder  was  about  75  degrees.  The  temperature 
of  the  injection  water  was  80  degrees,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
outside  atmosphere  49  degrees. 

Now  please  note  that  the  temperature  of  the  discharge  water 
was  moderate  enough  to  hold  the  high  vacuum  recorded,  in  fact 
was  close  to  ideal  conditions. 

Mr.  Kent. — A  temperature  of  110  degiees  would  hold  that  any- 
way. If  you  cooled  that  vapor  down  to  40  or  50  degrees  it  would 
not  have  helped  things. 

Mr.  Wheeler. — No.  It  would  not,  but  please  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  practice  rarely,  if  ever,  are  perfect  results  secured. 
As  you  know,  pumps  and  condensers,  as  ordinarily  used,  average 
about  25  inches  of  vacuum.  Theoreticallv  this  vacuum  means  a 
temperature  of  about  134  degrees  for  the  discharge  water.  As  a 
rule  the  average  temperature  in  a  hot  well  is  about  110  d^rees 
— quite  a  difference.  Now,  where  we  can  separate  the  air  {rom 
the  water  w(i  make?  tlio  latter  more  efficient.  In  the  so-called  dry 
vacuum  log  j^ipo  condrusors,  conmionly  used  in  connection  with 
vacuum  pans  ( wlietluM"  on  the  parallel  or  countercurrent  system), 
the  air  is  cooled  and  j)uniped  off  l\y  a  sej)arate  pump,  and  by  so 
doing  the}'  almost  secuni  ideal  results.  Of  course,  the  higher  the 
tem])erature  of  the  discharge  watt^r  for  a  given  vacuum,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  water  used.  As  you  ean  readily  appreciate,  with 
the  cooling  tower  system  it  is  very  inij^ortant  to  handle  as  little 
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water  as  possible.  The  design  of  the  particular  air  pump  used 
by  Mr.  Vail  was  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  compact  and  economi- 
cal pumping  plant  that  would  lift  the  condensing  water  to  a  high 
elevation  and  yet  maintain  a  first-class  vacuum. 

Mr,  Bole, — Why  not  make  a  connection  from  the  float  in  the 
condenser  to  the  steam  throttle  valve  of  the  air  pump,  so  as  to 
control  the  speed  and  run  faster  when  necessary,  without  break- 
ing the  vacuum. 

Mr,  Wheeler,—  Yes.  That  arrangement  I  think  would  work 
very  well,  but  the  arrangement  we  have  is  simpler.  The  very 
minute  the  little  valve  is  opened  by  the  float,  the  vacuum  is  re- 
duced, and  the  pump  speeds  up  to  carry  off  the  water.  The 
pump  is  therefore  made  self-regulating. 

Mr,  RocTcwood, — What  happens  to  the  lifting  pump  when  it 
pumps  the  condenser  dry  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler, — When  it  pumps  the  condenser  dry,  it  would  lose 
its  speed  more  or  less. 

Mr,  RocTcwood, — I  did  not  mean  actually  dry.  I  mean  so  that 
it  is  not  taking  a  full  cylinder  of  water  every  stroke. 

Mr,  Wheeler, — It  would  then  act  like  any  direct-acting  air 
pump. 

Mr,  Eockwood. — Won't  it  slam  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler. — Yes,  and  it  would  act  in  that  manner.  That  is 
why  we  have  the  regulating  device  described,  and  it  keeps  the 
cylinder  full  of  water.  Otherwise  it  would  slam  the  same  as  any 
pump  with  its  suction  pipe  throttled  so  that  it  did  not  get  a  full 
supply  of  water. 

Mr,  Jesse  II,  Smith, — Why  did  they  use  a  jet  condenser  instead 
of  a  surface  condenser  in  this  installation? 

Mr,  Wheeler, — It  is  quite  natural  you  should  ask  that  question, 
for  had  the  surface  condenser  system  been  used,  they  would  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  down  column  of  water  to  balance  the 
up  column,  and  therefore  they  would  only  have  a  load  due  to  the 
friction  in  the  water  pipes,  and  the  condenser  tubes,  plus  the  head 
due  to  the  height  of  the  cooling  tower  itself,  which  latter  is  usu- 
ally about  35  feet.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  it  pump 
against  a  head  of  58  feet  plus  friction  in  the  water  pipes,  their 
load  would  have  only  been  equal  to  a  head  of  35  feet  plus  the 
friction  in  the  water  pipes  and  the  tubes  of  surface  condenser— 
quite  a  difference.  I  imagine  the  reason  for  not  using  the  sur- 
face system  in  this  case  was  the  fact  that  they  could  not  go  to 
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the  necessary  expense  on  account  of  a  limited  appropriation. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  air  pump  and  condenser  described  I 
did  my  best  to  solve  the  problem  of  lifting  the  water  with  one 
and  the  same  pumping  machine,  with  the  least  cost  of  power  and 
without  vitiating  the  vacuum. 

Mr.  Smith. — Then  in  your  practice  you  prefer  the  surface  con- 
denser for  cooling  towers  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — Every  time — it  is  an  ideal  plant  for  this  kind  of 
work.  There  are  two  installations  of  this  type  at  the  Edison 
Company's  Twelfth  Street  station  in  this  city,  where  the  cool- 
ing towers  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  building,  and  although  the 
elevation  is  very  high  (the  pumps  and  the  surface  condensers 
being  in  the  basement),  the  power  required  to  elevate  the  water 
is  very  little.  Large  pipes  were  used  for  both  the  up  and  down 
columns,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum. 

J/r.  Kent. — ^What  would  Mr.  Wheeler  think  about  the  oil  from 
the  engine  in  connection  with  surface  condensers? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — That  is  where  the  surface  has  the  advantage 
over  the  jet  in  tliis  cooling  tower  system,  as  you  can  do  what  you 
like  with  the  water  of  condensation.  You  can  go  to  the  trouble 
of  filtering  this  water  for  feeding  to  the  boilers,  or  you  can  utilize 
it  by  allowing  it  to  go  to  the  cooling  tower  for  condensing  pur- 
poses, or,  if  desired,  this  condensed  steam  can  be  allowed  to  go 
to  waste. 

J//'.  Kent. — It  costs  more  for  water,  though,  if  you  let  it  go  to 
waste. 

JUr,  JVhei'ler. — Of  course,  that  stands  to  reason.  In  this  cool- 
ing tower  system,  as  you  perhaps  know,  the  evaporation  going  on 
in  the  cooling  tower  is  loss  than  tlie  amount  of  water  fed  to  the 
boilers,  so  there  is  always  a  surplus  to  overflow. 

M?\  Kent. — Some  years  tigo  we  discussed  the  question  of  feed* 
water  filters,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  good 
ones.     Can  you  say  whether  there  are  now  any  satisfactory  filters? 

Mr.  Whveh).^  I  can  answer  that  bv  saying :  If  parties  will  go 
to  tho  ex]>ens(»  of  putting  in  a  proj)er  filtering  plant  there  is  no 
tnnible  at  all  about  satisfaetorily  filtering  feed  water  from  surface 
condensers.  TIkmo  is  a  large  electric  light  and  power  plant  in 
Chicago  where  they  have  been  using  feed  water  from  surface  con- 
densers for  over  six  rears,  and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  with 
their  boilers ;  they  weri»  willing,  liowever,  to  invest  enough  to  pro- 
vide filters  amply  large  and  properly  constructed. 
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Mr,  Sjnith. — What  kind  of  filters  did  they  use  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler. — They  are  of  the  quartz  or  gravel  system.  True 
they  are  quite  elaborate  and  require  considerable  room,  but  they 
get  the  desired  result  and  save  lai^e  water  bills.  The  trouble 
with  most  installations  of  filters  in  this  country,  at  least  in  sta- 
tionary engine  practice,  is  that  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
provide  filters  of  suitable  size  and  construction,  and  the  attend- 
ants have  not  given  the  proper  care  and  attention. 

Mr.  Kent — Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  Turkish 
towel  system  of  filters  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler. — Yes. 

Mr.  Kent. — Is  it  good  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — This  system  is  more  adapted  for  marine  service, 
where  room  is  limited,  and  it  needs  considerable  attention.  Such 
filters  require  to  be  cleansed  every  day.  There  are  several  filters 
in  the  market  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
strainers  of  cloth,  or  other  fibrous  material.  They  are  usually 
arranged  for  a  reverse  current  of  steam  for  cleaning  them.  The 
White  Star  boats,  in  fact  most  of  the  transatlantic  steamers,  are 
provided  with  such  filters.  Sometimes  they  first  take  the  feed 
water  through  filter  tanks  having  coke,  sponges,  salt,  hay,  "  ex- 
celsior,'* or  something  of  that  kind,  after  which  the  feed  water  is 
passed  through  one  of  these  towel  filters.  The  Edmondston  filter 
is  probably  the  most  successful  abroad.  In  this  country  the  use 
of  filters  for  stationary  engine  practice  has-been  so  far  rather  dis- 
appointing. The  average  stationary  engineer  now  being  familiar 
with  the  use  of  feed-water  filters,  has  not  done  them  justice,  and 
then  again  such  filters  that  were  installed  of  the  Edmondston 
type  were  too  small  for  stationary  use.  That  is  to  say,  for  the 
same  horse-power  the  filter  for  stationary  use  ought  to  be  larger, 
and  then  it  requires  less  attention.  In  order  to  use  condensed 
steam  from  surface  condensers,  you  must  first  have  a  good- 
sized  filter,  properly  constructed  and  fitted.  Even  then  do  not 
try  to  save  all  your  feed  water.  Be  satisfied  with  saving,  say, 
three-fourths  of  it ;  then  clean  your  boilers  at  least  once  a  week, 
filling  up  with  fresh  water  each  time,  and  when  starting  up  a  new 
plant  do  not  try  to  use  your  feed  water  from  condenser — ^just  wait 
a  few  weeks.  When  an  engine  is  first  stai*ted  up,  we  all  know 
that  oil  is  used  very  liberally,  especially  if  it  carries  heavy  loads 
in  the  beginning.  This  excess  of  oil  chokes  the  filters ;  trouble 
with  the  boilers  immediately  ensues,  and  the  system  is  promptly 
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(hni  anjuHtlj;  coDdemned.  Now,  if  there  was  a  little  intelligent 
caro  at  the  start  not  to  use  the  water  from  the  filters  until  the 
cylinder  and  valve  surfaces  of  the  engine  were  in  good  condition, 
then  all  would  go  well.  After  that,  it  should  be  looked  to  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  oil  is  used.  Engineers,  as  a  rule,  use  more 
oil  than  they  nee<l  to,  and  as  to  quality — the  oil  is  frequently  not 
fit  to  be  used  in  an  engine.  If  it  were  possible  to  use  no  oil  aicUly 
then  we  would  have  an  ideal  arrangement.  By  the  way,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  many  cases  now  where,  in  marine  practice, 
no  (rylinder  oil  whatever  is  used — of  course  in  such  cases  the 
engines  are  vertical.  The  auxiliary  engines  on  many  of  the  war 
vessels  are  also  run  without  oil,  and  we  are  now  building  vertical 
steam  i)umps  for  torpedo  boat  practice,  to  run  without  oil — the 
same  as  with  the  main  engines.  Where  room  is  so  very  crowded, 
as  in  the  cjise  of  a  torpedo  boat,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  do  away  with  feed-water  filters. 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Four  years  ago  the  writer  presented  to  the  Society  a  paper 
with  this  title.f  Further  consideration  of  the  idea  involved  has 
furnished  material  for  a  more  complete  and  useful  expression 
of  it.     To  oflfer  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

To  avoid  reference  that  may  be  inconvenient,  the  fundamental 
notions  underlying  this  particular  theory  will  be  briefly  re- 
stated here.  Considering  force  as  an  action  between  two  bodies 
tending  to  cause  change  in  their  relative  rest  or  motion,  assume 
the  unit  to  be  that  force  which,  acting  for  one  second  on  the 
unit  quantity  of  matter,  the  standard  pound,  imparts  to  it  a 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  second.  Since  the  attraction  of  gravity 
would  in  the  same  time  impart  to  the  standard  pound  a  velocity 

of  g  feet  per  second,  it  will  equal  g  units  of  force.     The  unit 

1         I  /^ 

force  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a  pull  or  push  of  -  =  -^^o  = 

g       oZ-A 

\  ounce,  nearly.     The  unit   thus  defined   has  been   called  the 

"  poundal,"  and  corresponds  to  the  "  dyne  "  of  the  metric  system, 

which,  acting  for  one  second  on  a  gram  of  matter,  imparts  to  it  a 

velocity  of  one  centimetre  per  second. 

To  impart  unit  velocity  to  w  pounds  will  require  w  poundals 

111 
=  —  =  m  pounds.     Mass,  therefore,  is  the  measure  of  the  pull 

or  push  in  pounds  required  to  impart  unit  velocity  in  one 
second  to  w  pounds  of  matter.  To  impart  to  this  body  in 
one  second  a  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second  would  require  a  pull 

to 
or  push  of  —  V  =  mv  pounds.     Momeiitwu,  then,  is  a  measure 

of  the  force  required  to  impart  to  w  pounds  a  velocity  of  v  feet 

*  Presented  at  the  Now  York  meeting  (November,  1898)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions. 
f  ••  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moment  of  Inertia,"  yol.  xvi.,  p.  477.  No.  639, 
13 
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per  second  in  unit  time.  Since  a  moving  body  coming  to  rest 
under  the  action  of  a  constant  force  passes  over  a  space  equal  to 
one-half  its  initial  velocity,  the  work  done  on  it  by  the  retarding 
force  will  be/orce  x  space  =  mv  x  ^  v  =  ^  wir*,  the  expression  for 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  body  measured  in  foot-pounds. 

Inertia  is  a  property  of  matter  enabling  it  to  resist  a  change 
of  condition  as  to  rest  or  motion.  In  case  a  moving  body 
imparts  motion  to  a  body  at  rest,  inertia  supplies  both  the 
acting  and  the  resisting  forces — the  action  and  the  reojction^ 
always  equal  and  opposite.  And  like  energy,  or  capacity  for 
work,  which  is  indefinite  until  measured  in  foot-pounds  by  force 
through  space,  inertia  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  with 
the  amount  of  matter  and  the  gain  or  loss  of  velocity  per 
second.    Momentum  is  the  measure  of  the  inertia  developed. 
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Fig.  55. 


To  avoid  an  oversight  made  by  some  readers  of  the  former 
paper,  v  will  represent  linear  velocity  in  feet  per  second ;  a,  the 
linear  acceleration  or  change  in  linear  velocity  per  second ;  <», 
the  angular  velocity  of  a  revolving  body  measured  in  feet  per 
second  on  an  arc  of  one  foot  radius  ;  a,  the  angular  acceleration 
or  change  in  angular  velocity  per  second.  Now,  a  may  be  equal 
to,  greater,  or  less  than  v;  and  simUar  relations  may  exist 
between  ^*'  and  ci?.     Finally,  a=:  a  ?'  and  v  =  oj  r. 

The  moment  of  a  force,  F,  in  Fig.  55,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  arm, 
r,  is  measured  by  the  product  F .  r,  expressed  numerically  as 
inch-pounds  or  foot-pounds.  Consider  a  quantity  of  matter,  w, 
concentrated  at  the  distance  r  from  an  axis  at  o,  whose  velocity 
of  V  feet  per  second  is  to  be  destroyed  in  one  second.  Then 
its  momentum,  mi\  will  be  the  reaction  to  the  force  F,  and  its 
moment  about  o  will  be  mv  .  /•,  which  is  equivalent  to  placing 
a  single  force,  F=  mv .  r,  at  unit  distance  from  o.    Hence  we  may 
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say  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  w  is  equivalent  to 
a  force,  mVy  acting  at  a  given  distance,  9%  from  a  centre,  o  ;  and 
that  it  is  expressed  in  inch-pounds  or  foot-pounds  as  convenient, 
which  may  consequently  be  simply  added  or  subtracted.  Here 
the  change  of  velocity,  or  acceleration,  is  v  =  oor  feet  per  second, 
and  may  be  replaced  hj  a  =  a  r,  which  represents  an  accelera- 
tion of  any  magnitude,  and  will  hereafter  be  used. 

If  a  body  of  any  form  be  given  a  rectilinear  acceleration,  each 
one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  forces,  df  in  Fig.  56,  acting 
on  a  particle  of  matter,  (2m,  will  have  a  moment  about  an  axis,  o, 
oi  df '  X  =  dm  a  a?,  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  result- 
ant of  accelerating  forces  will  be 

_    /dm. ax  ^^ . 

^'  F  =  /dma ^  V 


This  point  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  "  centre  of  mass  " 
when  considered  in  connection  with  mass  and  acceleration.  It 
will  in  general  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  for  a  given  position  of  the  body  the  resultant,  W^ 
of  the  gravity  forces  must  act  in  one  direction,  while  the  result- 
ant, F,  of  accelerating  forces  may  have  any  direction.  For  con- 
venience, however,  and  to  conform  to  custom,  an  axis  through 
this  centre  of  mass  will  be  called  a  "  gravity  axis." 

Before  considering  the  moment  of  inertia  in  its  more  general 
form,  it  will  be  of  interest  briefly  to  discuss  the  rotation  of  a  body 
about  a  free  axis.  If  we  assume  a  body  of  any  form,  as  in  Fig.  57, 
to  be  rotating  about  a  free  axis  at  o,  then  any  small  portion  will 
be  acted  on  by  two  forces :  first,  the  accelerating  force,  F,  which, 
if  directly  applied  as  represented,  will  be  balanced  by  the  inertia 
force,  Fi,  and  hence  will  not  produce  a  reaction  at  the  axis  o  / 
and,  second,  the  centrifugal  force,  C,  acting  radially  and  balanced 
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by  the  centripetal  force,  6V  or  resistance  of  the  axis.  Its.  value 
is  measured  by  m  a>^  /-,  the  usual  expression  for  centrifugal  force. 
Now,  a  free  axis  is  not  supposed  to  be  held  or  supported  in  any 
way,  so  that,  if  the  axis  o  is  to  remain  in  one  position  while  the 
body  rotates  about  it,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces  m  a^r  muat 
be  zero ;  or,  in  otlier  w^ords,  the  centrifugal  force  of  each  particle 
must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  axis.  The  axis  should,  therefore,  pass  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body ;  and  for  .the  greatest  stability  of 
rotation  the  direction  of  the  axis  should  be  such  that  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  centrifugal  forces  is  a  maximum.  The  reason  is, 
that  each  particle  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  seeks  the 
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farthest  possible  position  from  tho  axis.  This  corresponds  to 
the  condition  that  the  most  stable  position  for  a  body  supported 
at  rest  is  that  for  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lowest. 

If  a  body,  .1 ,  be  revolved  about  an  axis,  o,  as  in  Fig.  68,  through 
the  positions  1,  2,  8,  4,  1,  it  will  take  in  succession  during  a  revo* 
lution  all  possible  positions  relative  to  the  axis  in  the  initial 
position ;  in  fact,  a  revolution  in  the  same  time  and  direction, 
and  with  the  same  changes  in  angular  velocity  about  a  gravity 
axis  parallel  to  the  axis  at  o,  will  be  made.  If  the  body  is  not 
constriiined  to  rotate  about  the  gravity  axis,  it  will  remain  par- 
allel to  the  original  position  while  revolving  about  o. 

To  ascertain  the  forces  required  to  accelerate  a  body  of  any 
form  al)out  an  :ixis,  n^  as  in  Fig.  59,  and  the  moments  of  these 
forces,  consider  first  the  couph^  f//y,  required  to  rotate  about  ita 
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centre  of  gravity  each  elementary  mass  contained  between  two 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis  o  and  separated  by  an  infinitesimal 
distance.  The  resultant  of  these  couples,  Fg^  will  rotate  the 
body  as  a  whole  about  its  centre  of  gravity.  And  second,  the 
force  dfoy  applied  directly  at  the  centre  of  the  elementary  mass, 
produces  the  acceleration  about  the  axis  o.  The  resultant,  jFb, 
acts  at  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  body.  The  moments  of  these 
forces  will  be  dfg-y  for  the  elementary  mass,  or  Fg-  R  for  the 
whole  body ;  and  df^  {D  —  x)  for  the  elementary  mass  about  o, 
or  Fo'D  for  the  whole  mass. 

In  more  distinctly  mathematical  language,  let  D  be  the  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  o  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  x  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  elementary  mass,  y 
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the  arm  of  the  elementary  couple,  F  the  total  accelerating  force, 
and  /  the  total  amount  of  inertia  of  the   body.     Then,  F  = 

\dfg  +     dfo  =  2    dmay  +    dma{I)  +^x)  =  2\dmay  +  2\dmax 

\dmaD  = 

M  oc  y  ■\-  M  OCX  +  M  a  D^ (2) 


+ 


in  which  y  and  x  are  the  distances  from  the  gravity  axis  to  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  body  if  the  whole  mass  were  first  pro- 
jected on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  through  the  gravity 
axis  and  then  revolved  to  the  positions  G  Y  and  GX,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  60.    But  May  and  Max  represent  two  forces  at  right  angles 
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to  each  other  which  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant,  Ma  R^ 
where  li  =  ^x  +  1/,     Moreover,  JU  a  li  is  the  minimam  force 

to  produce  the  required  acceleration  about  the  gravity  axis, 
while  M(rJ)  is  the  force  required  to  accelerate  the  whole  mass 
about  o  if  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  G.  Hence, 
equation  (2)  may  be  written  : 

F=  Fff+  Fo  =  MaB  +  MaD     ...    (8) 


CV.Im 


Fig.  60. 


Now  the   moments  of  the   accelerating  forces  will  be  /  = 
ylfff  •  y  +  f  ^(/o  (^  ± ^)  =  f  ^^  ^»'  y'  +\dmaD^  ±2  \dm  a Dx  + 

\dfnitx^—\(lm(^y-  +  Ubfi  a x^  +  \<i7naD*,the  term  +^2\ dm  a Dx 

dropping  out,  as  it  represents  two  equal  and  opposite  moments. 
If  D  =  0,  so  that  the  axis  at  o  coincides  with  the  gravity  axis* 
then 

/  =  \jm  n  y-  +  \  dm  a  or  =  Ig^  ,     .     .     .     (4) 

in  which  the  term    dm  a  y-  measures  the  moment  of  the  forces 

rotjitiiip  jibout  tlio  gravity  axis,  the  whole  mass  considered  pro- 

joctiMl  oil  a  v(Mtii*al  plane,  while     dm  a  j^  is  the  corresponding 

moment  for  tlie  wliolt*  mass  projected  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
The  general  equation  of  moments  about  an  axis,  o,  may  then  be 
written  : 
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If  the  total  moment  of  inertia  be  divided  by  the  total  acceler- 
ating force,  the  result  is  the  arm,  J,  of  a  single  force  having  the 
same  moment ;  that  is, 

I  ^Ig^MaD'  , 

"^--F^  Fg^-MaD ^^^ 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  may 

be  measured  by  a  single  force,  /,  placed  at  unit  distance  from 

the  axis  ;  and,  since  a  body  with  angular  velocity,  (»,  will  move 

over  a  space  i^oo  in  coming  to  rest  in  one  second  under  the  action 

of  a  constant  force,  the  work  done  in  stopping  the  rotating  body 

is  measured  by 

E=\ojI, (7) 

in  which  E  is  the  kinetic  energy  in  foot-pounds  of  the  rotating 
body. 

Again,  since  the  moment  of  inertia  is  measured  by  a  single 
force  at  unit  distance  from  the  axis,  there  is  evidently  a  distance 
at  which,  if  all  the  mass  were  concentrated  in  a  single  material 
point,  the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  the  same.  If  £*  be  such 
a  distance,  then  the  accelerating  force  would  he  F  =  M  a  Ky 
and  its  moment  would  he^  I=M  a  K  ,  K,  So  that,  from  equa- 
tion (5), 

I^Ig^-  MaJ}^  =  MaK\    ....     (8) 

the  value  of  K  may  be  obtained.  This  distance  is  usually  called 
the  "radius  of  gyration."  For  the  particular  case  when  the 
axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  D  =  o  and  Ma  E} 
=  J.g.     This  value  of  if  will  be  known  as  k  ;  that  is, 

Ig  =  Mal(? (9) 

A  simple  pendulum  is  by  definition  a  single  heavy  particle  vi- 
brating at  the  end  of  a  suspending  cord  without  weight.  Such 
a  pendulum  of  weight,  W,  is  represented  in  Fig.  61.  Jhe  compo- 
nent of  gravity  producing  acceleration  about  the  axis  o  is  TT 
sin  0,  which  is  balanced  by  the  inertia  force,  Mas,  For  a 
small  arc  of  vibration,  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendu- 
lum is  found  to  be 


=  ''\^r 


t  =   TT  a/  -, (10) 
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where  t  is  the  time  in  seconds  required  for  the  pendultmi  to 
swing  from  one  extreme  position  to  tlie  other. 

In  diatioction  from  this  form,  u  i-omfxmnd  peTuiidum  may  be 
any  rigid  body  arranged  to  oscillate  freely  about  a  horizontal 
axis,  as  '*  in  Fig.  (i2.  Tiie  sum  of  the  gnvvity  forces  accelerating 
the  individual  psirticles  of  the  distributed  mass  will  be  tVsin  0 
acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  G.  Now,  tliin  force  produces  the 
rotation  of  tlie  Viody  about  the  gravity  axis  as  well  as  about  the 
axis  of  suspension,  <>.  Its  moment  about  that  axis  must,  there- 
fore, be  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  i  ot,  W  am 


fi  ■  D  =  fif  +  iftr  I^.  For  the  8im])le  pendulum,  where  s  =  J}, 
Wniif>  =  Jlnn;  and,  multiplying  by  iJ,  iVxine  ■  D  =  ^ as  •  J}. 
Therefore, 


W^iud-I)^-  M,>^1)  =  If,  +  3/.,D\ 


(11) 


This  is  thf  h'n^lh  in  fi'i't  of  a  simple  pondulum  that  will  osoil* 
late  in  tlii^  siinif  tiii»<;  us  tln^  yivcii  compound  pendulum;  and 

this  Ipiigth  is  nut  di'|if  iiilcTit  "ti  mass  or  accoloratioii,  but  simply 
(111  form  and  the  distam-o  between  axes,  it  is  iif  interest  to  note 
hire  tlie  limits  of  .>•■  under  vjLiintimi  of  />.     Making  «  a  funotion 
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of  D  in  the  first  and  last  members  of  equation  (12),  and  differ- 
entiating for  a  maximum, 

d8^_    _  2iy  ~  (P  +  jy) 
dD"^^  D  ' 

from  which  D  =  k^  and  therefore 

8  =  2k (13) 

If  D  be  ma^e  to  increase,  ji  =  o,  finally,  and  «  =  oo ,  or  the 

"  centre  of  oscillation "   coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity. 
If  D  be  made  to  decrease  from  D  =  k,  the  result  is  finally 

8  = =  00 .     The  corresponding  limits  to  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation will  be  for  the  minimum,  t  =  tt  A/  -  =  tt  A/  —  ;  and  for 

y  ff     y  ff 

the  maximum,  t=  Try—  =oo.      Further,  from   equations  (8) 
and  (11),  MaE'  =  Ig  +  MaD'  =  Mas^D,  from  which 


K:=  S/S'U        (14) 

In  other  words,  the  radius  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  and  the  distance 
from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

There  is  a  point  in  a  moving  body  at  which  a  single  force 
acting  in  the  direction  of  motion  may  be  applied  to  stop  the 
body  without  shock  on  the  axis,  or  a  tendency  to  disturb  the 
rotation.  This  point  is  called  the  "  centre  of  percussion." 
Now,  the  force  required  to  stop  a  body  having  a  simple  motion 
of  translation  will  be  i^  =  Ma,  applied  at  the  centre  of  mass. 
If  the  body  be  revolving  about  an  axis,  the  corresponding  force 
jP  =  M  a  D  applied  at  the  centre  of  mass  will  not  answer,  because 
it  does  not  affect  the  rotation  about  that  centre  of  mass.  The 
angular  acceleration  and  velocity  are  the  same  for  a  revolving 
body  about  the  gravity  axis  as  about  the  axis  of  revolution. 
Hence  the  force  must  be  of  such  a  magnitude  and  so  placed  as 
to  destroy  the  two  components  of  the  motion  of  revolution  at 
the  same  time.  Thus  in  Fig.  63  is  represented  a  body  of  any 
form  revolving  about  an  axis,  o,  which  may  be  replaced  by  the 
force,  FOf  producing  rotation  about  o  of  the  mass  considered  as 
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concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  Oj  and  bj  the  couple,  Fg^ 
producing  rotation  of  the  distributed  mass  about  the  gravity 
axis.  80  far  as  the  force  Fo  =  Ma  I)  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force,  the  inertia  of  the  mass 
concentrated  at  Q ;  but  the  couple  F(j  can  tlteoretically  be  bal- 
anced only  by  another  couple  of  equal  moment — not  necessarily 
of  equal  force  and  lever  arm.  However,  by  putting  in  a  force, 
Fo\  equal  and  opposite  to  the  single  force,  Fo^  with  a  suitable 
arm,  7>,  a  couple  may  be  formed  equal  to  Fg.  This  latter  couple 
is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  produce  an  angular  acceleration 
about  the  gravity  axis  exactly  equal  to  the  acceleration  about 
the  axis  0  effected  by  Fo.    Since  couples  of  equal  moment  will 


09 
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do  the  same  work,  the  value  of  the  lever  arm,  p,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  equation  of  moments  Fo  -p  =  Fg-h,,  from  which 

_Fg-h_      Ig_    _MaJ^  _  F 


P 


Fo'   ~  MaD~  MaJ)      D 


(15) 


Consequently  the  ilistance  from  o,  at  which  Fo'  is  applied  to 
stop  the  rotation  without  shock,  will  be 


Pr.p  +   D  =  '^^-D 


(16) 


This  result  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  value  found  for  8  /  and 
the  liinitiuf^  conditions  are  the  same.  Hence  it  is  usual  to  say 
that  tlio  centre  of  percussion  is  identical  with  the  centre  of 
oscillation.  But  the  results  from  assumed  conditions  are  sus- 
ceptible of  very  different  meanings.     Thus,  if  J)  is  large,  the 

term  -.-  is  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  P.     For  this  reason 
sledge-hammers  have  a  long  handle  and  a  concentrated  mass,  so 
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that  when  a  blow  is  struck  the  centre  of  percussion  coincides 
closely  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head.  When  2?  =  oo , 
P  =  CO,  the  motion  becomes  simple  translation,  and  the  centre 
of  percussion  coincides  with  the  centre  of  mass.  The  limiting 
condition  D  =  k  has  no  special  significance  beyond  making  the 
minimum  value  of  P,  But  it  D  is  made  small,  the  anomalous 
result  is  soon  reached  of  finding  the  centre  of  percussion  out- 
side the  body.  Finally,  if  Z>  =  o,  P  =  oo .  The  apparent  in- 
congruity of  this  case  simply  indicates  the  limiting  condition  at 
which  the  transfer  is  made,  for  example,  to  a  disk  or  cylinder 
rotating  about  its  axis,  as  in  Fig.  64.     Evidently,  no  single  force 


G.Y.K«r 


Fig.  64 


can  be  applied  that  will  stop  the  rotation  of  the  body  without 
reaction  at  the  axis.  But  any  couple,  /,  of  moment  T'2r 
=  Fg-h  =  Ig  will  do  so  ;  and  that  is  true  even  if  2''2r  =  o-2qo, 
which  marks  the  exit  from  the  incongruity. 

In  the  usual  sense,  the  term  "  centre  of  percussion  "  can  be 
used  only  in  cases  where  it  would  refer  to  a  single  point  within 
the  limits  of  the  body.  There  are,  however,  in  the  disk  rotat- 
ing about  its  gravity  axis  two  points  which,  if  used  simultane* 
ously,  are  true  centres  of  percussion.  These  points  coincide 
with  the  points  of  application  of  the  resultant  forces  forming 
the  couple  I^g,  whose  moment  Fg'h  =  Ig,  for  this  couple  imparts 
or  destroys  angular  acceleration  without  reaction  at  the  axis. 
For  rotating  bodies  of  such  form  that  the  quantities  may  be  cal- 
culated, this  point  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia about  the  gravity  axis  by  the  resultant  accelerating  force  { 
thus, 

^^  Fg"  MaR"  E 


(17) 
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The  fact  of  GoiDcideoce  of  the  contres  of  percussion  and  oscil- 
lation makes  it  easy  to  determine  the  varioua  quantdtieB  for  a 
bod;  of  any  form  experimentally.  By  determining  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  the  body  used  as  a  compound  pendulum,  equation 


(10)  g 


=  8.26C (18) 


in  which  the  constant,  3.26,  is  the  length  in  feet  of  the  seconds 
pendulum.  Then  from  equations  (9)  and  (11),  having  fonnd  D 
by  balancing  the  body  on  a  knifo  edge,  M  it  Ds  =  tg  -V  Mai/', 


iCak' 


(19) 
(20) 


— ' 

c 

\ 

Then,  knowing  Iq,  the  moment  of  inertia  abont  any  other  axis 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  oscillation  used  to  determine  t  may  be 
calculated,  since  1=  I<j  -\-  M  "■  T^.  And,  finally,  J'  =  a  and  £"= 
VP  +  -/^.  The  time  of  oncillation  does  not  lead  to  locating  the 
centre  of  percussion  for  a  body  rotating  about  the  gravity  axis ; 
but  this  is  not  essentiiLl,  since  any  couple  of  moment  equal  to 
/•  will  stop  or  start  the  rotation  without  shock  or  reaction  at 
the  axis. 

For  those  conditions  under  which  the  centres  of  oscillatioii 
and  percussion  coincide,  tliose  centres  are  interchangeable  wiUi 
the  axis  of  lotation.  Thus  in  Fig,  fi"),  which  represents  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  couijxiund  pendulum  at  G,  while  the  axis 
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of  suspension  is  first  at  o^  and  then  at  o^,  s  =  y.  -\-  D,  and  8^  = 

i?  I? 

jr-  +  Di.     But  Di  =  -j-y  and,  therefore, 

Another  point  in  theory  should  now  be  considered.  Assume 
a  disk  of  thickness  t  and  radius  7*  to  rotate  about  an  axis  G  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  disk  at  its  centre,  as  in  Fig.  66. 
Then  the  force  required  to  accelerate  an  element  of  the  mass 
will  he  df=  dm.  a  f:,  and  the   moment  about  G  will  be  df-  p  = 

dm  a  f?  ^  dl.     Then  /  =  a'    dm  f?  =  ix\  dm  (ar^  +  y^)  =  ^  dia  7? 

+  a    dm  if  —  Jx  +  Iij  =  2lx,  since  ar^  4-  y*  =  p^.     This  is  usually 

called  the  "polar  moment  of  inertia,"  and  is  apparently  equal 
to  the  "  sum  of  the  rectangular  moments  of  inertia  about  any 
two  axes  of  the  plane  figure  which  intersect  at  right  angles 
in  the  given  point."  But  this  can  be  true  only  of  a  disk  of 
infinitesimal  thickness ;  for,  if  the  thickness  of  the  disk  be  in- 
creased so  that  t  becomes  the  length  I  of  a  cylinder,  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  would  be  equal  to  twice 
the  moment  about  a  diameter  at  the  end.  But  that  cannot  be 
true,  since  the  polar  moment  increases  with  the  length,  while 
the  rectangular  moment  increases  with  the  square  of  the  length. 
The  proposition  is  more  evidently  untrue  in  the  case  of  a  sphere, 
where  the  moments  about  all  diameters  are  equal. 

A  correct  relation  may,  however,  be  found  between  the  so- 
called  "  polar  "  and  "  rectangular  "  moments  of  inertia.  In  Fig. 
66  the  accelerating  force  d/  may  be  replaced  by  its  components 
(/f^  =  dm  (xy,  and  dfy  =  dm  a  x.  Then  the  moments  of  these 
forces,  both  of  which  cause  rotation  in  the  same  direction  about 
6r ,  will  be   dl  =  df^  •  y  +  dfy  •  x  =  dm  ex  f  -f  dm  aa?  =  dm  a  p^. 

But  the  \dvi(xf  will  be  the  moment  of  inertia  about  G  if  the 

whole  mass  were  projected  on  a  thin  plane,  YY^^  through  the 

geometrical  axis  G^  while  the  din  a  a?  \Si  the  moment  about  G  of 

the  mass  projected  on  the  plane  XX^.  These  planes  are  indi- 
cated by  the  heavy  lines  in  Fig.  66.     They  are  at  right  angles  to 
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each  other  and  their  intersection  is  the  axis  G^  about  which 
both  rotate  in  the  same  direction.    In  this  sense  the  general 

equation  /  =     dm  a  if  ■\-  \  dm  ax^  •¥  \  dm  a  D^  shows  that  all 

moinwits  of  inertia  are  ^' polar  moments." 

Thus  far,  the  body  considered  has  been  constrained  to  rotate 
about  the  gravity  axis  in  the  same  manner  as  about  the  parallel 
axis  o  /  so  that  the  factor  of  acceleration  in  the  general  equa- 
tion f  =  Ig  +  M aD"*  =  M(x  At'  ^  M a  B*  has  been  common  to  all 
the  terms.  But  the  mechanical  arrangement  may  be  such  that 
the  acceleration  about  the  gravity  axis  will  not  be  the  same  as 
about  the  axis  of  revolution.    For  instance,  if  the  body  be  car- 
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ried  by  a  frictionless  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  axis  o,  then  Lj  =  o,  and  I ^  Met i)\  Or,  the  ai*rangement 
may  be  such  that  the  acceleration  about  the  gravity  axis  may 
be  greater  or  less  than  the  acceleration  about  o.  A  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  action  of  a  shaft  governor  weight  during  a  change 
of  load.  For  such  cases  the  general  equation  must  be  modified 
so  that  7  =  MaJ<?  +  M  ot^D"',  and  the  various  dependent  quanti- 
ties computed  accordingly. 

In  the  reduction  of  formulas  to  numerals,  many  mistakes  are 
made  on  account  of  the  variety  of  units  of  measurement  in  use. 
It  will  not  be  out  <^f  place,  therefore,  to  consider  here  the  effect 
of  certain  combinations  of  these  units  applicable  to  the  equa- 
tions derived.  Thus,  since  vyit/ht  is  the  product  of  the  volume 
of  the  body  by  the  weiglit  per  cubic  unit,  it  will  be  the  same, 
expressed  iu  pounds,  whether  dimensions  are  in  feet  or  inches. 
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Then    F=MaR==]ifa  =  Weightx^,  in  ieet  -^Wx^^-^^ 


a 


=  TT  X  -,  in  inches.     Hence,  the  accelerating  force  is  the  same 
in  pounds  for  all  dimensions  in  inches  or  all  in  feet.     Again, 


a 


a 


I=F'P=Wx-  X  F,    in    feet  =  TT  X  -  X  12  A     in    inches. 

.  .     ^   .  .  .        ^ 

Hence,  if  all  dimensions  are  in  feet,  /  is  a  moment  in  foot-pounds  ; 

if  in  inches,  /is  in  inch-pounds. 

In  illustration  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  assume  a  solid  cylinder  of  length  I  and  radius  r  to 
be  revolving  about  an  axis  o  distant  D  from  the  parallel  gravity 


C.V.K«r 


Fig.  67. 


axis  G,  as  in  Fig.  67.  The  mass  of  the  cylinder  will  be 
M  =  dnr^l,  in  which  6  is  the  mass  per  cubic  unit,  x  is  by 
inspection  \k     To  obtain  y,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  equation 

of  moments  by  weight,  W-y  =^\dw'y  =  2u\{r^-- if)^y  dy  =  ^ur^^ 

in  which  IF  is  the  weight  of  half  a  circular  section  of  thickness 

dx,  and  u  is  the  weight   per   cubic   unit.      Then   y  =       ttt 

=  .     »     =  o— •      The  resultant  accelerating  force  will  be 

=  Ma\/{\[f  +  (^\  +  Man. 

The  moment  of  this  force,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body,  will  be 
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/  =     dm  a  a?  -\-   \  <1m  a  if  +     d)ii  a  IJ^ 

=  2  dan  i»  [  ^^j^dx  +  4.6al[  \r  -  //)*//  Wy  +  2  6 an  r^L^  U  dx 

=  -^dant^P  +  i  SanrH  H-  danr^HP" 
^i^Mal^  ^\Mai»-\-  Majy=  Lj  +  Mal^. 

Of  these  terms,  -j- j  J/  nr  Z*^  represents  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  gravity  axis  if  the  whole  mass  were  projected  on  the 
rectangular  section  of  the  cylinder  made  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axes  G  and  o  ;  \  M  a  )^  represents  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  whole  mass  projected  on  the  circular  section  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  sum  of  these 
two  moments  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  intersecting 
in  the  gravity  axis  is  the  true  polar  moment,  fg,  about  the  gravity 
axis.  And  J/  a  J)^  is  the  moment  about  o  of  the  whole  mass 
concentrated  on  the  gravity  axis. 

The  distance  from  the  axis  o  to  the  centre  of  percussion  will  be 

^  -unn)^^- — Mai)"^^^-     -jj-'  ^^^ 

which  in  this  case  coincides  with  the  centre  of  oscillation.    The 

time  of  oscillation  mav  be  found  by  the  formula  t  =  tt  ,|  /  - ,  in 

^  K   9 

which  s  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  o  to  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion, or  length  of  tlie  corresponding  simple  pendulum. 

Assuming  the  cylinder  to  be  of  cast  iron  18  inches  diameter 
by  30  inches  long,  with  its  centre  of  gravity  24  inches  from  the 
axis  o,  and  that  the  accelerating  force  is  to  increase  the  speed 

450 

of  rotation  three  turns  per  second,  then  M=  6ntH  =    '      x  ;r  x 

0.75^  X  2.5  =  61.74  pounds,    a  =  2  t;?  =  2  x  tt  x  3  =  18.85  feet  per 

-       4/'      4  X  0  75 
second,      x  =  \1  —  0.625  foot,      y  =  ;^—  =  -  ^ —  =  0.318  foot. 

on  6n 

R  =  V^  +  f  =  V"(r025^M-  0.3^[ 8-'  =  0. 7014  foot.  F=MaR^ 
JfaD=  61.74:  X  18.85  x  0.7014  +  01.74  x  18.85  x  2  =  816.3  + 
2327.f3  =  3J43.9  pounds.  /(/  =  /,  -^^''  ^'  +  i  -^^'^  ^'^  =  iV  ^  61.74 
X  18.85  X  2.5'  +  :}  X  01.74'x  18.85  x  0.75"^  =606.15  +  i()3.66  = 
709.8  foot-pounds.      /  =  /y  +  M  c^  i>^  =  /y  +  61.74  x  18.85  x  2* 

--  769  8  +  4655.2  =  5425.0  foot-pounds.      8  =   ,/^  ^  +  i?  = 

MaD 
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/s  /2.33 

0.94  foot,    t  =  TV  a/  -=  ttA/  22  2  =  0.847  second. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  for  the  sake  of  determining 
what  quantities  connected  with  the  more  commonly  used  solids 
would  be  useful  in  tabular  form,  the  essential  equations  are 
grouped  as  follows  : 

The   resultant    accelerating  force   F'  =  M  a  R  4-  M  a  D  =^ 

Ma  Var^  -f  y-  4.  Ma  D, 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  the  gravity  axis,  Ig  =     dm  a  7? 

4-  dm  ay^  =  Ma  ](? ;  from  which  1^  =  -^7^,  or  the  radius  of  gy- 
ration, k  =  "s/Ig  -^  Ma. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis  parallel  to  the  gravity 

axis,  /  =      din  aa?  -\-  \  dm  a^/^  -{-  \  dm,  aI)^=zIg-{-MaD^=z 

Ma{]^^  ir)  =  MaK\ 

The  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of 

oscillation,  s  —  Yr^-T\  +  J)  =  -f^  +  I^>  which  is  a  minimum  for 

M  a  JJ  JJ 

D  =  k. 

The  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of  percussion,  P  =  s, 

Iq  P 

for  rotation  about  the  axis  0  ;  but  P  =  ^^     ,.  =  ~r\  for  rotation 

Ma  Jt      It 

about  the  gravity  axis. 

The  radius  of  gyration  about  any  axis  parallel  to  the  gravity 

axis,  ^2  ^  yf-2  +  7>^  =  Ds,  or  K=  V¥~+I)^  -  Vl^s. 

The  time  of  oscillation  of  any  solid  as  a  compound  pendulum, 

IJ 

Inspection  of  these  equations  shows  them  to  be  made  up  of 

the  fundamental  quantities,  3/,  x,  //,  /(/,  /r^,  together  with  a  and  2?, 

which  are  usually  given.     Hence  in   the  table  herewith  only 

those  quantities  are  given  for  the  more  useful  elementary  forms 

of  solids ;  for  by  combining  these,  the  desired  quantity  for  a 

very  large  number  of  special  cases  can  readily  be  obtained. 
13 


'  =  ^\/r-^VD^ 
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It  woald  add  to  the  completeness  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at 
this  point  the  so  called  "  ellipsoid  of  inertia  ** ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  present  that  phase  of  the  subject  clearly  without  being 
tedious,  and  as  the  results  are  seldom,  if  ever,  useful  in  practice 
the  discussion  is  omitted. 

Solids  of  irregular  shape  or  combinations  of  solids  may  not 
yield  readily,  if  at  all,  to  analytical  methods  of  calculation.  To 
meet  such  cases,  as  well  as  those  yielding  to  calculation,  the  fol- 
lowing graphical  method  is  well  adapted.  In  order  to  secure 
verification  and  a  comparison  of  results  as  to  accuracy,  the 
cylinder  is  resumed  as  an  example  for  which  the  various  quan- 
tities have  already  been  computed.  This  cylinder  is  shown  in 
Fig.  68,  drawn  to  one -eighth  scale  and  divided,  first,  by  planes 
parallel  to  the  bases  into  ten  circular  disks  whose  centres  of  grav- 
ity are  at  1,  2,  3,  ...  10 ;  and,  second,  by  planes  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  into  slabs  whose  centres  of  gravity  are  at  1', 
2',  3', .  .  .  10'.     As  cast  iron  weighs  about.  450  pounds  per  cubic 

foot,  the  mass  of  each  disk  is  Stt 7^1=  — z^f^r^ ^oo —  =  ^.18 

pounds.  Assuming  the  convenient  scale  of  20  pounds  per  inch, 
or  240  per  foot,  lay  oflf  on  the  "  load  line  **  si  the  distances  1,  2, 
3,  ...  10  each  equal  to  6.18  pounds.  From  any  point,  p^  in  line 
with  the  other  base  of  the  cylinder,  draw  ps  and  pL  From  the 
centre  (1)  drop  a  perpendicular  from  Oi  O5,  to  intersect  ps  at  a. 
Draw  a  parallel  to  ph  from  a  to  intersect  a  perpendicular  from 
centre  (2)  at  b  ;  and  proceed  thus  until  the  polygon  acfg  is  formed, 
the  last  chord, /m,  being  parallel  to  Ip.  Produce  rnf  to  intersect 
ps  at  c  :  draw  gcG  and  extend  ab  to  e.  ^Now  the  triangles  ace  and 

psh  are  similar,  and  x:ce  =  H^g, :  sh,  or  X' sh  =z  H^-ce,  In  the  gen- 
eral equation  for  the  moment  of  inertia,  /  =  dm  a  05^  +  dm  ay^-\- 

dm  a  jy^^  the  dm  is  represented  here  by  sh.    Hence  the  pro- 


1 


portion,  with  the  factor  a  introduced,  becomes  dm  ax  =  a  ffg^-ce. 
But  dm  ax  is  the  accelerating  force  for  the  mass  whose  centre 
is  at  (1) ;  and,  consequently,  the  accelerating  force  required  for 

the  masses  1,  2,  ...  5  will  be  a  H^cg.   Similarly,  for  the  masses 

6,  7,  .  .  .  10,  the  force  will  be  a^  H-  eg,  which  is  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  the  force  required  to  accelerate  the  masses  1,  2,  ...  5, 
although  causing  rotation  in  the  same  direction.    The  point  c  is 
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therefore  on  a  line  c(l  tlirougli  tlie  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie 
iKxly ;  and  t)io  entire  a^^oelerating  force  about  the  gravity  axis 
wUl  be />/  =  2.^ //»■«/. 


'i   i> 
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'['Iif  mniMi^nt  iif  llii'  arci;]i'i-(itiiig  forcr  tor  the  mass  (1)  will  be 
dii.  II  .'■'  .1  //,  '■.  ■.(■  ...  -2  I  II ,-\-:  -x  __  2(1  II J.  ".  lu'ea  triangle  ace; 
iiml  ih.'   \.i,„n..-     •>.,//,  ■  ■.xri-Ai<ruj-='2.'*  IhAr     Similftrlj, 

Hml  till'  iiiilyi;iiri  7":</.     TIu'M  twu  Hnos  nt  rip;ht  angles  to  each 
otliiT  thniiijjh  '-  aii<l  "  will  iiiN'i'si'ct  in  tlie  centre  of  mass,  G,  of 
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the  cylinder ;  and  the  \d:may^^2aHyy^  area  quzd  =  2a  Hy  Ay. 
Then, 

Ig-[dmaoi?  Admaf  =  Ma]c^  =  ^aE^A^  +  2aEyAy  (22) 

The  numerical  result  is  to  be  a  moment  in  foot-pounds  so 
that  H  must  be  expressed  in  feet  from  the  scale  of  the  drawing ; 
while  A^  or  Ay^  representing  areas,  will  be  affected  in  one 
dimension  by  thfe  scale  of  the  drawing  and  in  the  other  by  the 
scale  of  the  load  line  si  or  vw.  As  these  areas  will  usually  be 
determined  by  .the  planimeter  in  square  inches,  the  area  found 
must  be  divided  by  144  to  reduce  to  square  feet,  then  multiplied 
by  8  if  the  scale  of  the  drawing  is  one-eighth,  and  by  the  scale 
of  the  load  line  in  pounds  per  foot. 

Having  assumed  an  axis  through  any  point  o  parallel  to  the 
gravity  axis,  the  triangles  pis  and  cir  are  similar,  so  that  H :  si 
=  D :  ^>,  ox  si'  D  =  II' ir.  But  st  represents  the  entire  mass,  M^ 
of  the  cylinder.  Introducing  a,  the  proportion  gives  Ma  D^  = 
a  H^'ir,  in  which  H^.  is  to  be  measured  in  feet  and  ir  is  a  force 
in  pounds.  Similarly,  Ma Dy  =  a Hyjk,  Then,  finding  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces  about  the  gravity  axis  and  of  the  two 
about  the  given  parallel  axis  through  v,  the  result  is 

F=F(j  +  Fo (23) 

The  moment  of  the  accelerating  force  M  a  D^  =  a  H^'ir  will  be 

M aD^'D^  —  a  11^' ir-D^  =  2a  11^  x  ^> x 2?^!  =  2ar ZT,.  x  area 

triangle  cir  =  2a  H^  A^\  and  Ma  D^  =  2a  Hy  Ay.  Since 
D^^-D^  =  D\  then  MaD^^  +  MaDy^=MaI)^  =  2aH^A^^ 
^2aByAy,  and  the  total  moment  about  o  measured  in  foot- 
pounds will  be 

lo  =  2a  H^{A^  +  Ajy^  2a  Hy{Ay  -f  Ay^) 

=  2a  H^  X  BLTesipeirg  -{-  2a  Hy  x  area  qjkzd,       (24) 

The  triangles  cir  and  cpi  are  similar,  so  that  the  accelerating 
forces  and  the  moment  of  inertia  will  be  the  same  for  equal  posi- 
tive and  negative  values  of  the  ordinates  to  Oy  the  area  axyfg  be- 
ing common.  And  inspection  of  the  diagrams  will  show  that  by 
proper  combination  of  data  from  the  polygons  acfg  and  qnzd^ 
and  the  triangles  pct^  csm^  unq^  vzu^  the  accelerating  forces  and 
the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  about  the  nine  parallel 
axes,  G^  0^^  0^^  ,  .  ,  0^^  may  be  obtained. 
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The  results  from  tlie  grapliical  solution  may,  of  course,  be 
used  as  in  the  analytical  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
centres  of  percussion  or  oscillation  and  the  radii  of  gyration. 

In  comparing  the  results  from  the  analytical  and  graphical 
methods,  the  measurements  from  the  diagrams  were  taken  while 
in  line  pencil  linos.  The  location  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
solid  is  known  in  this  c  ise.  The  point  r  came  out  exactly  right, 
the  point  u  nearly  so.  From  the  equations  for  moment  of  iner- 
tia, the  area  ptnufj  should  be  eij[ual  to  four  times  the  area  dcfg. 
This  is  correct  within  0.01  square  inch,  the  limit  of  the  pla- 
nimeter  used.  Likewise  r>  x  area  <jiizfl  =  1.13  *sqaare  inches, 
instead  of  1.12  from  the  polygon  qui\t(l. 

The  analytical  method  gives  for  the  accelerating  force  about 
the    gravity   axis,  7^^  =  J/<^r // =  81G  3   pounds;   while   by    the 

graphical,  7^  =  %^  U^'<y  =  2  x  18.8.")  x  2.5  x  0  38  x  20  =  716.3 

pounds,  and  F^  =  2  *•  /fy-  ^ifl  =  2  x  18.85  x  1.5  x  0.34  x  20  = 

384.5  pounds,  the  resultant  being  Fg  —^JF/  +  F,f  —  813  pounds. 

The  diflference  is  less  than  0.4  of  1  per  cent,  of  either.     By  the 

analytical  method,   /^  =  760.8   foot-pounds ;   by   the   graphical 

f  0  48 

I  i/m  ax'  =  %tt  //, .  area  arfg  =  2  x  18.85  x  2.5  x  -'^  x  8  x  240 

=  603.2  foot-pounds,  and     dm.  (if  i/^  =  2(t  Hy  •  area  quzd  =  2  x 

0  *226 
18.85  X  1.5  X     .  i ,    ><  8  x  240  =  170.4  foot-pounds,  the   sum  of 

moments  being   Lj  -  003.2  4-  170.4  ::=  778.6  foot-pounds.     The 
difference  is  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  either. 

Again,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  <>^  in  Fig.  68  is  /=  /y  + 
Mix  IP  =  Lj  ^  61.74  X  18.85  f  1.2:r  +  0.75*)  =  76J.8  +  2173.1  = 

JJ242.9  foot-pounds.     From  the  diagrams,  /=  2tx  If^  •  area  mctpg 

1  91 

+  %x  11, '  area  nnvz^J  =-2  x  18.85  x  2.5  x    *  .    x  8  x  240  +  2  x 

18.85  X  1.5  :-    V/?  ^   H  '■•  240:-  2400.l>  ^-  844.5  =  3244.7  foot- 

144 

pounds.     Tlio  (litl'orenco  liore  is  but  0.05  of  one  per  cent. 

Finally,  for  an  axis  paralli^l  to  tho  gravity  axis  passing  through 

ii  ly  ])()iut.  as  '\  wliosr  coordinates  referred  to  0  are  x  =  1.75  feet 

and   //  -  0.25  foot,    /  :    A/  f   M  ix  //•  ^  In  \-  61.74  x  18.85  (L75« 

'   {):l^y^  --=  liVXx  I  :\mV,)  --  4406.7  foot-pounds.     While  I  =  Ig 

{  2(r  Hj.  '  area  rir  +  2^*'  Ily  •  area  //y/-  ---  77;>>.6  4-  2  x  18.85  x  2.5 
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X  -?^-  X  8  X  240  +  2  X  18.85  x  1.5  x  ^-^A^  x  8  x 
2  X  144  2  X  144 

240  =  773.6  +  3539.4  +  82.3  =  4395.3  foot-pounds.  In  this,  and 
all  other  cases  in  fact,  the  moment  about  o  may  be  found  with- 
out first  knowing  the  moment  about  G  by  making  I  =  2a  II y^- 
area  pclrg  4-  2  r  IJy  •  area  qujkzd,  since  the  areas  used  added 
together  equal  these.    The  difference  here  is  0.26  of  one  per  cent. 

These  results  are  in  practical  agreement.  The  purpose  in 
this  comparison  has  been  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  methods 
used,  in  part  the  means  available  to  check  results,  and  the 
degree  of  accuracy  to  be  expected  with  ordinary  care  in  calcula- 
tion and  drawing.  So  far  as  the  graphical  method  is  concerned, 
the  larger  the  scale  used  within  convenient  limits,  the  greater 
the  accuracy ;  and  care  is  essential  always. 

In  conclusion,  the  salient  features  of  this  form  of  the  theory 
are  considered  to  be  : 

(1)  That  mass  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  force  causing 
unit  acceleration  in  unit  time. 

(2)  That  momentum  is  not  merely  a  "  quantity  of  motion,*'  but 
a  measure  of  the  inertia  developed  in  a  body. 

(3)  That  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  depends  upon  accelera- 
tion as  well  as  upon  riiasSy  and  is  expressed  as  the  moment  of  a 
force  in  inch  or  foot  pounds. 

(4)  That  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  of  percussion  are  not 
always  identical. 

(5)  That  in  this,  the  concrete  form,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  a 
question  of  dynamics,  as  opposed  to  the  moment  of  resistance, 
which  is  a  question  of  statics. 

(6)  That  the  analytical  and  graphical  methods  evolved  are 
either  singly  or  in  combination  capable  of  effecting  a  solution  of 
any  useful  problem. 

(7)  That  the  concrete  form  of  theory  permits  the  designation 
of  a  numerical  result  in  rational  terms. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent. — The  object  of  the  author,  as  it  appears  in  his 
paper  of  1894  as  well  as  in  the  present  paper,  is  to  give  students 
some  new  ideas  of  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  to  help  them  form 
some  mental  conception  of  what  it  is.  It  may  be  allowable  in 
discussion  to  make  a  restatement,  in  possibly  a  new  form,  of  old 
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ideas  on  the  subject  Let  us  consider  first  what  Bankine  calls  the 
geometrical  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  a  beam. 
Suppose  a  plank  12  inches  wide  to  be  sawed  through,  and  the  two 
pieces,  separated  a  short  distance,  to  be  joined  in  the  middle  by  a 
hinge  or  flexure  pivot  at  (7,  as  in  Fig.  69.  Place  a  thin  strip  of 
elastic  material,  like  rubber,  in  the  space  on  one  side  of  the  pivot. 
Let  the  elastic  compressive  resistance  of  the  rubber  be  such  that 
/  pounds  will  compress  a  lineal  inch  of  the  strip  .01  inch ;  6/ 
pounds  .06  inch,  etc.  Apply  a  force  I\  acting  at  a  lever  arm  of 
10  inches  from  the  pivot,  so  as  to  produce  a  compression  of  .06 
inch  at  the  extreme  edge,  or  6  inches  from  the  pivot,  and  a  com- 
pression of  .01  inch  1  inch  from  the  pivot.  Tlie  force  exerted  on 
the  rubber  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius  r  will  be  6/  pounds  per 
lineal  inch,  and  /  pounds  per  lineal  inch  1  inch  from  the  pivot* 
Conceive  the  strip  to  be  cut  into  a  great  number  of  short  sections. 
The  outer  section  will  resist  compression  at  the  rate  of  6  pounds 
per  inch,  and  the  innermost  section,  adjoining  the  pivot,  will  not 
be  compressed  at  all,  and  its  resistance  will  be  0.  The  sum  of  the 
resistances  of  all  the  sections,  or  of  the  whole  strip,  may  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  the  area  of  a  triangle  (Fig.  70)  whose  base  is 
6  /  pounds  and  whose  altitude  is  r  or  6  inches,  the  area  being  18 
/pounds.  Each  small  section  of  the  strip  resists  the  force  ^,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  its  compression,  which  causes  a  resistance 
varying  from  6  /  to  0  pound,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  lever 
arm,  at  which  each  particular  section  acts;  that  is,  the  outermost 
section  has  a  lever  arm  of  6  inches  and  a  compression  of  .06  inch, 
and  has  a  moment  of  resistance  per  lineal  inch  of  6  /  x  6  =  36/ 
inch-pounds.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  strips  may  be 
represented  by  the  volume  of  a  pyramid  (Fig.  71)  whose  altitude 
is  r,  or  6  inches,  the  base  one  of  whoso  sides  is  6  inches,  and  the 
adjoining  side  of  the  base  6 ./'pounds.  This  volume,  according  to 
mensuration,  is  \  of  3<>  x  6  =  72  square  inches  x  /pounds.  At 
the  distance  of  1  inch  from  the  pivot,  the  section  has  a  resistance 
of  /pounds  per  inch,  and  its  lever  arm  is  1  inch,  the  moment  being 
/inch-pounds  per  lineal  inch.  At  the  distance  r  or  6  inches  it  is 
t"  or  30  inch-pounds  per  lineal  inch.  Tiie  moment,  therefore,  varies 
as  the  square  of  ,r,  which  is  any  part  of  r.  We  may  make  the 
summation  of  the  moments  bv  the  calculus,  thus : 

Total    moment  of  resistance  ~   I  A'Vx  =  Jr/,  or  72 /.     In  the 

above  calculations  the  breadth  of  the  strip  has  been  considered 
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as  unity.    If  the  breadth  be  b  the  total  moment  will  be  \fbx*dx 

Jo 

=  i  ^*f'  ^^^  calculations  also  assume  that  the  strip  is  rectan- 
gular, which  makes  the  graphical  solution,  by  the  device  of  the 
pyramid,  possible.  The  method  by  the  calculus  is  general  for  any 
shape  of  strip,  but  the  integration  is  more  or  less  difficult,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape. 

Now  assume  that  we  have  a  similar  rubber  strip  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pivot,  resisting  tension  (being  properly  fastened  or 
glued),  in  the  same  way  that  the  first  strip  resists  compression,  all 
conditions  of  elasticity,  etc.,  being  the  same,  and  let  the  applied 
force  F  be  doubled.     The  total  moment  of  resistance  will  then  be 
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Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


or 


^  br*f.  If  we  substitute  d,  or  the  depth  of  the  beam  for  2r  or  d* 
for  8  r,  we  obtain  total  moment  =  -^^r  bcP'f. 

In  both  expressions  J  Sr'/and  jj  bcVf,  we  see  that  the  moment  is 
composed  of  two  factors,  one/  the  rate  of  the  force  at  unit  distance, 
and  the  other  ^  br^  or  ^^  6c/*,  a  function  of  the  magnitude  and  shape  of 

the  area  compressed.    To  this  function,  which  is  generally    bx^  dx^ 

Jo 

2\bx^  dx  or  ^  ar^,  in  which  latter  expression  a  is  a  small  elementary 

Jo 

area,  r  the  distance  of  each  elementary  area  from  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, and  ^  the  sign  of  summation,  has  been  given  the  name 
**  moment  of  inertia."  Tbe  name  may  not  be  a  good  one,  for  the 
function  is  not  a  moment  and  it  is  not  inertia,  but  it  has  so  long 
been  incorporated  into  the  literature  of  engineering  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  displaced.  It  might  be  called  area  function  or  "  area 
modulus."  It  might  be  called  "  section  modulus,'*  but  that  term 
has  already  been  appropriated  by  another  function,  viz. :  this 
so-called  moment  of  inertia  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  ex- 
treme fibre  from  the  axis  of  rotation.     The  ''section  modulus"  is 
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improperly  called  "moment  of  resistance  *'  by  some  authors.  What 
is  this  ''  moment  of  inertia ''  ?  It  is  simply  a  function,  an  algebraic 
expression.  It  is  ^  ar',  or  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  area  rotated 
about  one  edge,  J  br\  or  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  area  rotated 
about  an  axis  in  the  middle,  j)arallel  to  one  edge,  jV  ^*  K  ^s  a  very 
convenient  algebraic  expression,  for  use  in  computing  the  resist- 
ance of  beams  and  columns,  and  it  may  be  used  just  as  well 
without  a  mental  conception  of  it  as  with  one.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
function  of  the  magnitude  and  shape  of  an  area,  and  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  axis  of  rotation  of  that  area,  and  of  nothing  else.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  force,  inertia,  or  with  anything  else 
but  an  area. 

Moment  of  Intrtia  of  a  Rotafiny  Jiody,      . 

Conceive  the  body  shown  pivoted  at  0,  Fig.  72,  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  sections,  each  one  of  which  is  acted  on  by  a 
separate  {oTce/\f'\  etc.,  for  a  short  period  of  time,  the  magnitude 
of  each  force  being  such  as  to  cause  each  corresponding  section 
to  acquire  the  same  auguhir  velocity  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
or  to  give  it  the  same  angular  acceleration.  Suppose  the  force/', 
acting  on  the  small  section  whose  mass  is  in,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  radius  r,  gives  it  a  lineal  motion  s  at  the  end  of  a  small 
period  of  time,  causing  it  to  acquire  *a  velocit}'  v  =  cor,  gd  being 
the  angular  velocity.  Tlie  work  done  by  the  force  is/5  =  i  VMf  = 
\mcsS'r\  The  small  sections  all  having  the  same  mass  m^  the 
forces  impelling  them  will  vary  with  the  acceleration  of  the 
S(5veral  masses  from  the  maximum  force  /  down  to  0.  The  total 
work  done  in  accelerating  the  whole  body  will  be  ^fs  =  '2  \m  gdV. 
This  expression  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  viz. :  ^oo*  and  2mf^, 
The  first  is  a  function  of  the  angular  acceleration,  and  hence  of 
the  acting  force.  The  second  is  a  function  of  the  mass  of  each 
elementary  particle,  which  depends  on  four  elementary  factors,  its 
length,  its  breadth,  its  depth,  and  its  specific  heaviness  or  deuBity, 
and  also  on  the  geometrical  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  body. 
This  expression  2fnir'  is  also  called  moincnt  of  inertia,  but  it  is  a 
more  complex  function  than  the  geometrical  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross  section  of   a  beam.     It  is  also  called  the  moment  of 

inertia  of  the  mass  of  a  body,  or  2i     r'  =^  mr^,  to  distinguish  it 

from  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tho  weight  of  a  body,  2wr*,  which  is 
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more  commonly  used  in  mechanical  engineering,  as  stated  by 
Bankine  {Machinery  and  Millwork^  p.  459).  Bankine  also  defines 
the  sum  ^wr^  as  "  the  weight  of  a  body  which,  if  concentrated  at 
the  distance  unity  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  would  require  the 
same  work  to  produce  a  given  increase  of  angular  velocity  which 
the  actual  body  requires. 

The  subject  of  the  different  moments  of  inertia  seems  to  be 
treated  with  sufficient  clearness  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  the 
standard  authorities,  such  as  Weisbach  and  Bankine,  and  a  student 
who  has  had  the  requisite  preliminary  training  in  mathematics 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it  after  a  little  expla- 
nation from  Ids  instructor.  There  may  be  a  need  of  rewriting 
Bankine  in  more  elementary  form,  so  as  to  make  it  more  compre- 
hensible by  the  average  student,  but  what  is  not  needed  is  any 
such  mathematical  discussion  of  it  as  Professor  Kerr  has  given  us 
in  his  two  papers.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  improved  in 
the  slightest  degree  on  the  treatment  of  the  text  books  nor 
brought  out  any  new  facts  of  importance. 

In  regard  to  Professor  Kerr's  conclusions  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  first  three,  leaving  to  others  the  discussion  of  the  other 
four.  His  first  conclusion,  that  mass  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
force,  tends  simply  to  a  confusion  of  ideas.  This  statement  may  be 
derived  from  the  equation/^  =  mv  if  each  of  the  qualities  t;  and  < 
be  taken  as  unity,  but  we  might  as  well  derive  from  it  that  time 

7711) 

may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  mass:  t  =  -7-,  when  v  and/are  both 

taken  as  unity.     It  may  be  curious,  but  it  is  not  useful. 

2.  Momentum  is  merely  the  so-called  "  quantity  of  motion,"  and 
it  is  strictly  the  product  of  m  and  v,  and  nothing  else.  The  term 
"  inertia  developed  in  a  body  "  is,  I  think,  new,  but  it  is  vicious. 
We  might  as  well  speak  of  area  developed  in  a  plane  surface  or  of 
weight  developed  in  a  body. 

3.  The  moment  of  inertia  does  not  depend  upon  acceleration.  It 
is  ^vjT^j  w  being  a  function  of  the  heaviness  and  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  body,  and  r  a  function  of  its  shape.  There  is  in  the  expres- 
sion nothing  which  corresponds  to  force,  velocity,  or  acceleration. 

The  moment  of  inertia  treated  of  by  the  author  seems  to  be  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  what  is  called  moment  of  inertia  in 
the  text-books.  My  discussion  has  relation  solely  to  the  latter. 
If  his  moment  of  inertia  is  a  different  thing,  he  should  give  it  a 
different  name,  say  moment  of  resistance,  referring  to  the  resistance 
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of  a  beam  to  bending,  or  work  of  angular  acceleration,  referring  to 
rotating  masses. 

Mr.  Kingsbury, — I  wisli  to  say,  with  reference  to  clause  No.  4, 
"  That  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  of  percussion  are  not  always 
identical,"  that  I  have  never  met  that  statement  before.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  proven  with  mathematical  exactness  that 
the  centre  of  oscillation  and  the  centre  of  percussion  do  coincide 
in  all  cases. 

Pivf.  C.  V,  Kerr* — So  far  as  names  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
need  of  new  ones.  I  am  simply  trying  to  put  more  life  into  a  few 
of  the  old  ones,  to  invest  the  '*  moment  of  inertia  "  with  its  true 
and  full  meaning,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  "  moment  of 
resistance,''  which  is  purely  a  question  of  static  stress.  But  the 
fact  that,  thus  treated,  both  moments  reduce  to  foot-pounds  is  an 
illustration  of  the  unity  that  may  appear  in  heterogeneity. 

In  his  Pocket  Book  for  MechanU'ul  KiujineerH^  Mr.  Kent  is  sup- 
posed to  state  the  accepted  definitions  in  mechanics.  Thus  ou 
p.  415 :  "A  force  should  always  mean  the  pull,  pressure,  rub,  at- 
traction or  repulsion  of  one  body  upon  another,  and  always  implies 
the  existence  of  a  simultaneous,  equal,  and  opposite  force  exerted 
by  that  body  on  the  first  body,  /.  <?.,  the  reaction."  "The  unit  of 
force  used  in  engineering,  by  English  writers,  is  the  pound  avoir- 
dupdis.**  "  Inertia  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  virtue  of  which 
it  tends  to  continue  in  the  state  of  rest  or  motion  in  which  it  may 
be  placed  until  acted  on  by  some  force.''  Under  these  definitions, 
what  supplies  the  forces  acting  during  impact  in  the  case  of  two 
free  moving  bodies,  unless  it  is  inertia?  In  fact,  h  inertia  merely 
a  ?ne>f(sfn'e  of  the  forces  called  action  and  reaction,  or  is  it  a  force  f 
And  yet  I  have  not  gone  farther  than  to  use  inertia  as  the  measure 
of  force. 

Again,  p.  427 :  "Force  equals  tlie  product  of  mass  by  the  ac- 
celeration, or /*= ///«."  *' The  resistance  to  acceleration  is  the 
same  as  the  force  applied  to  produce  acceleration."     ^ow,  if  the 

acceleration,  a  —  1,  then  f  —  ///,  and  mass,  ?n  =  ■  ,  becomes  the 

measure  of  the  iovcc  in  pounds  required  to  impart  unit  accelera- 
tion. That  is  the  property  of  matter  which  is  constant  through- 
out the  known  univorse. 

Finally,  on  p.  428  :  "'  Momontum,  or  quantity  of  motion  in  a 


*  A  lit  Ik  )r's  closure .  under  tlir*  Rules. 
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l^ody,  is  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity  at  any  instant 

=  mv  =  —,v,     .     ,     .     Since  ft  =  mv,  if  ^  =  1  second,  mv  =  f 

whence  momentam  might  be  defined  as  numerically  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  pounds  of  force  that  will  stop  a  moving  body  in  1 
second,  or  the  number  of  pounds  of  force  which,  acting  daring  1 
second,  will  give  it  the  given  velocity."  This  last  sentence  con- 
tains an  idea  which  was  presented  in  my  first  paper  on  the 
moment  of  inertia,  read  before  the  Society  in  1894,  some  months 
before  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Kent's  book.  However, 
he  now  reaffirms,  with  Newton,  that  momentum  is  merely  the  so- 
called  "  quantity  of  motion  " — strictly  the  product  mv,  and  nothing 
else. 

My  use  of  momentum  as  a  measure  of  the  inertia  developed  in 
a  body  is  better  compared  to  the  power  developed  in  a  given  steam 
engine  which  depends  upon  speed  and  steam  pressure  than  to  the 
area  developed  in  a  plane  surface,  or  to  weight  developed  in  a 
body,  as  Mr.  Kent  compares  it.  But  area  is  merely  a  definite 
portion  of  the  plane  itself,  and  is  variable  between  zero  and  the 
limit  of  the  plane,  which  is  infinity.  And  according  to  Mr.  Kent, 
p.  427 :  '*  Weight  varies  according  to  the  variation  in  the  force  of 
gravity  at  different  places,"  and  consequently  a  man's  weight  may 
vary  from  zero  in  midspac^  to  150  pounds  on  the  earth's  surface 
or  even  to  infinity  on  some  mighty  planet  or  sun  in  the  universe. 
\lf=  ma,  then  in  a  given  body  the  resistance  to  acceleration — 
another  name  for  inertia — may  vary  with  the  acceleration  between 
zero  and  infinity.  Some  other  word  than  "  develop  "  might  more 
neatly  express  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  yet  agree  that  it  is  vicious  to 
speak  of  inertia  developed  in  a  body. 

In  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the 

mA) 
Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Kent  used  the  equation  /  =  — ,    as 

z 

a  basis  for  the  definition  that  **  unit  time  is  that  time  in  which 

unit  mass  will  acquire  unit  velocity  when  acted  on  by  unit  force." 

If  time  is  to  be  made  a  dependent  variable,  then  this  definition 

is  not  a  bad  statement  of  fact.     In  this  discussion,  the  effect  of 

this  adroit  change  is  apparently  to  cast  discredit  on  a  sound 

statement. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kent  for  the  exhibit  he  has  made  of  the 

modern  form  of  the  old  way  of  deducing  the  various  moments  of 

inertia,  and  especially  so  as  he  has  charged  one,  at  least,  of  my 
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conclusions  with  tending  to  a  confusion  of  ideas.  lie  shows  us 
no  less  than  three  variations,  2iay,  2iwr'j  and  ^f/ir*,  all  different 
so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  meaning  can  be  put 
into  them ;  and  jet  they  are  all  called  " moment  of  inertia.^* 
He  says  of  the  first,  2:;'c//'",  *'  The  name  may  not  be  a  good  one, 
for  tlie  function  is  not  a  moment,  and  it  is  not  inertia."  That 
was  well  said.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  moment  of  inertia 
when  reduced  to  figures  ?  It  is  amusing  at  first  and  then 
alarmiug  to  note  the  straits  to  which  even  our  best  writers  on 
engineering  mechanics  are  driven  to  find  a  suitable  name,  for 
we  all  feel  a  natural  craving  for  some  kind  of  name.  Thus,  Pro- 
fessor Church  {Mec/i(t n !f'.s  (jf  liNf/inrerhir/,  Y>,  4:i'>4:)  states  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  a  plane  figure  in  terms  of  "  biquadratic 
inches  *' ;  and  Professor  Aferriman  {JlecJuinica  of  Materials,  p. 
57)  gives  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  of  an  I 
beam  in  term  of  **  inches  \''  or  inches  to  the  fourth  power.  An- 
other illustration  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  of  the  difficulty 
growing  out  of  the  use  of  that  convenient  abstraction,  2ar*f  is 
found  in  Professor  Hoskins'  {Gniphic  Statics^  p.  159)  definition  of 
"the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  force";  but  he  frankly  confesses 
that  "It  is  only  in  the  case  of  masses  that  the  term  *  moment  of 
inertia '  is  really  appropriate.'* 

In  my  paper  on  the  "  Moment  of  Resistance  "  (A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol. 
xviii.)  I  show  how  to  find  the  resisting  moment  of  a  beam  directly 
from  the  cross  section  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  beam,  it 
is  li  =  ^  shP,  in  which  .v  is  the  stress  in  pounds  per  square 
inch   in   the   extreme    fibre,  b   the   breadth,  and  d  the   depth. 

The    old    and    accepted    method     makes    R  = =  —  = 

e  e 

fi    hiP 

-  '-zp-  =  J  vW.     The  result  is  the  same  in  foim,  but  the  labor 

must  always  be  greater,  since  li  can  be  tabulated  as  readily  as 
2:\//*\  And,  by  treating  the  question  jnirely  as  a  question  in 
statics,  the  numerical  n^sult  becomes  at  once  the  moment  of  a 
force  in  pounds  at  unit  distance  from  th(^  axis. 

For  w  disiinctir)n  Ix'twren  2imr'  and  ^;rr'-  affording  food  for 
thought  I  would  eit(*  llankine's  Ajti>/irfi  Mtchanics,  p.  514;  and 
he  further  savs  that  \\\wn  tluj  term  is  used  in  the  strict  sense, 
the  "moment  of  incriia  will  be  expressed  by  the  product  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  jkhiikIs  uri)inhijKtis  into  the  square  of  a  certain 
number  of  hrfT     I3nt  what  shall  the  numerical  result  be  called? 
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Weisbach  {Theoretical  Mechanics^  pp.  576-578)  uses  acceleration 
in  his  analysis,  but  omits  it  in  the  result,  and  says  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  mass  m  i^  w  =  inr'.  He  speaks  incidentally  in  an 
example  of  a  "  moment  of  inertia  of  50  foot-pounds."  In  the 
method  adopted  in  this  paper,  the  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  about 
an  axis  is  kept  in  mind  throughout,  while  Trvaas  and  acceleration 
are  not  only  used^  but  retained.  Consequently,  the  numerical  result 
is  shown  to  be  the  moment  of  a  force  in  pounds  at  one  foot  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  system  of 
forces  required  to  impart  to  the  given  body  the  desired  accelera- 
tion. Again,  the  value  of  I  can  be  as  readily  tabulated  as  ^rriT^ 
or  ^xor^^  and  in  use  part  of  the  mental  labor  of  substitution  is 
saved. 

Moreover,  where  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  charged  ?  Treating 
these  questions  as  I  have,  shows  that  the  resisting  moment  of  a 
beam  under  a  static  load  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rotating 
body  both  reduce  to  a  moment  measured  in  foot-pounds  or 
in  inch-pounds.  Over  against  this  you  must  place,  on  behalf 
of  the  accepted  theories,  biquadratic  inches,  inches*,  pounds  avoir- 
dupois into  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  feet,  and  so  on. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  cen- 
tres of  percussion  and  oscillation  apparently  do  coincide  as  shown 

by  the  equation  S  =  P  =  -jr  -{•  D,     But  suppose  that  a  circular 

disk  is  rotated  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cylinder, 
and  that  the  two  axes  are  caused  to  approach  and  finally  to  coin- 
cide, the  values  of  S  and  P  remain  equal  and  increase  to  infin- 
ity as  the  axes  coincide.  At  this  point,  as  an  oscillating  body, 
the  disk  will  cease  to  oscillate  ;  but  as  a  rotating  body,  the  disk 
may  contiuue  to  rotate  with  the  initial  angular  velocity.  Kankine 
says  {A'ppUed  Mechanics^  p.  522):  '*  No  centre  of  percussion  exists 
when  the  axis  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body."  But 
the  body  rotates ;  and  how  shall  it  be  stopped  without  shock  on  the 
axis  as  before  ?  The  analysis  illustrated  by  Fig.  63  of  this  paper 
shows  that  the  force  Fo^,  applied  at  the  centre  of  percussion,  con- 
stitutes with  Fo  a  couple  whose  moment  is  always  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  Fg^  Fg\  This  latter  couple  still  exists  when 
the  axis  coincides,  and  may  be  opposed  by  another  couple,  T^  7^, 
of  equal  moment  as  in  Fig.  64.  The  true  centres  of  percussion 
in  this  case  are  the  centre  of  percussion  of  the  wedge-shaped  mass 
between  two  radial  planes,  subtended  by  a  small  angle.     The  fact 
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seems  to  be  that  a  rotating  body,  if  stopped  witliont  shock  at  the 
nxis,  is  always  stopped  by  a  couple,  and  not  by  a  single  force. 
Hence,  when  a  body  rotates  about  the  gravity  axis,  the  centre  of 
oscillation  is  at  infinity,  while  the  centre  of  percussion  is  within 
the  body. 

So  far  as  new  definitions  of  terms  are  concerned,  enough  has 
been  said.  As  a  whole,  the  method  used  is  original  with  me,  and 
this  paper  on  the  momeut  of  inertia  is  the  final  expression  of  an 
idea  that  has  gradually  developed  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  graphical  method  evolved  for  solving  the  general  equation, 

I  =  /  <hn  a  x^  +  /  dm  oi  i/  +  I  dma  7?',  has  been  a  source  of 

genuine  pleasure  to  me  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness. It  constitutes,  moreover,  a  long  step  toward  a 
possible  science  of  graphical  dynamics.  Much  time  and  labor 
have  been  spent  in  my  eflforts  to  put  life  into  these  concepts  of 
mechanics,  but  I  believe  the  results  are  stable  and  useful. 
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THE  BURSTING  OF  SMALL  CAST-IRON  FLY-WHEELS, 

BY  CUA9.  H.  BENJAMIN,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Of  late  years  the  failures  of  large  fly-wheels  have  become 
alarmingly  common.  Every  month  brings  its  record  of  one  or 
more  disasters  of  this  sort,  some  of  them  entailing  loss  of  life  and 
serious  destruction  of  property.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  causes  of  such  accidents,  further  than  to 
notice  the  fact  that  the  high  belt  speeds  and  close  regulation 
required  in  electric  plants  have  been  indirectly  responsible. 
Many  of  the  fly-wheels  have  failed  on  account  of  excessive  speed 
due  to  disarrangement  of  the  governor  and  consequent  racing  of 
the  engine.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  difficult  to  determine 
the  cause  on  account  of  the  destruction  and  excitement  at  the 
moment.  In  no  small  number  of  instances,  however,  the  wheels 
have  burst  at  speeds  but  slightly  above  the  normal  and  when  the 
factor  of  safety  was  apparently  ample. 

Mr.  James  Stanwood,  of  this  Society,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  condition  of  stress  existing  in  a  fly-wheel  rim  and  to  show 
that  the  bending  due  to  centrifugal  force  might  reduce  very  ma- 
terially the  bursting  speed.t  This  subject  was  further  developed 
by  Professor  Lanza,  and  the  probable  amount  of  stress  due  to 
bending  was  indicated  as  well  as  its  effect  upon  rim  joints.  J  It 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  series  of  experiments  on  small  cast- 
iron  wheels  might  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of  failure  and 
lead  to  more  rational  formulas  for  design. 

The  quality  of  the  metal  in  a  small  wheel  is  better  than  in  a 
large,  and  the  stresses  due  to  uneven  cooling  are  much  less. 
The  linear  speed  of  rim  at  which  a  large  wheel  will  burst  will 
therefore  be  less  than  that  obtained  by  experiments  on  small 
wheels. 

*  Presenled  at  the  New  York  meeting  (November,  1898)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions, 
t  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  251. 
X  Transactions  A.  8.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  208. 
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The  esperinientB  uliout  to  be  deseribed  were  conducted  under 
tlie  immediate  direction  of  the  writer  at  tbe  lalroratories  of  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  and  he  was  present  at  the  bursting 
of  nearly  every  wheel.  Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  tbe 
Bervices  of  the  students  who  carried  out  the  experiments,  Messrs. 
Bishop  and  French  of  the  class  of  '97  and  the  Messrs.  Emricb, 
of  the  class  of  '1)8.  "Without  their  intelligent  and  faithful  assist- 
ance the  work  could  not  have  been  done. 


The  wheels  were  all  of  cast  iruu  and  were  clean,  perfect  cast- 
inpB.  Two  diameters  were  used,  fifteen  and  twenty-four  inches, 
and  each  wheel  was  a  scale  model  of  some  actual  fly-wheel  de- 
signed by  a  reputable  firm.  The  wheels  numbered  1  to  10  had 
solid  rims  with  the  exception  of  No.  5.  Wheel  No.  11  was  a 
special  wheel,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  wheels  numbered 
12  to  17  had  each  two  joints  in  the  rim  and  were  24  inches  in 
diameter.  All  the  wheels  numbered  from  1  to  10  were  reduced 
models  of  a  solid-rim  fly-wheel  10  feet  in  diameter  now  in  use  on 
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a  12  X  30  Allis-Corlias  engine  iu  the  iaijoratory.  The  wheels  mim- 
bered  12  to  15  were  raoilels  of  the  same  wheel  on  a  larger  etiale, 
with  riin  joiDts  designed  by  the  writer.  The  two  wheels  num- 
bered 16  and  17  were  models  of  the  fiy-wheel  of  a  Corliss  blow- 
ing engine.  Reference  to  the  various  cuts  will  show  the  general 
appearance  of  the  various  wheels  tested  before  and  after  break- 
ing. Tables  I.  and  m.  give  the  dimensions  of  the  wheels  in 
detail. 

To  ffWe  to  the  wheels  the  speed  neressjirv  for  destruction,  use 


was  m.ide  of  a  Dow  atoam  turbine  capable  of  beiug  ruu  ut  Huy 
speed  up  to  10,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  turbine  shaft 
was  connected  to  the  shaft  carrying  the  fly-wheels  by  a  brass 
sleeve  coupling,  loosely  pinned  to  the  shafts  at  each  end  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  universal  joint,  and  so  proportioned  as  to 
break  or  slip  without  injuring  the  turbine  in  case  of  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft.  Fig.  7-!  shows  clearly  the 
arrangement  of  wheel  and  turbine. 

One  experiment  with   a  shield  made  of  two-inch  plank  (see 
JFig.  74)  convinced  us  that  safety  did  not  lis  in  that  direction,  and 
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in  succeeding  esperimeots  with  tlie  tifteeii-iiicli  wlieels  a  bomb- 
proof constructed  of  (!x  12  incli  white  oak  was  used.  The  first 
experiment  with  a  twenty-four-inch  wheel  showed  even  this  to 
be  a  flimsy  contrivance,  an  may  be  seen  by  Figs.  75  and  76,  from 
photographs  taken  immediately  after  the  explosion  of  wheel 
No.  11.  In  all  subsequent  exiierimenta  a  shield  made  of  12  x  12. 
inch  oak  was  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  77,  which  represents  the 


apparatus  as  employed  on  wheels  Nob.  12  to  17.  Even  tliis 
shield  was  split  repeatedly  and  had  to  be  reenforced  by  bolts. 
The  brick  piers  of  the  basement  furnished  havens  of  refuge 
for  the  experimenters,  and  no  accidents  occurred,  but  sundry- 
boles  in  the  brick  wall,  broken  hangers,  and  riddled  belting  re- 
main as  souvenirs  of  the  spiteful  force  of  the  flying  fragments. 
The  wheels  were  usually  demolished  by  the  explosion,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  cuts.  No  crashing  or  rending  noise  was  heard, 
only  one  quick,  sharp  report,  like  a  musket  shot. 
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The  determination  of  the  speed  offered  some  difficulties  at  first, 
it  being  too  great  for  the  successful  use  of  a  counter  or  tachometer. 
A  commutator  of  one  break  was  arranged  on  the  ilj-wheel 
shaft,  and  this  connected  through  the  battery  circuit  with  an  ear- 
phone in  an  adjoining  room.  This  arrangement  worked  satis- 
factorily, giving  a  clear,  musical  tone,  and  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions corresponded  closely  to  the  speed  as  measured  by  a  reduc- 
ing counter  shaft  and  speed  counter.  The  commutator  and  the 
apparatus  used  in  testing  it  are  shown  in  Fig.  73.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  audible  tone  produced  by  the  machine  iteelf 


when  running  at  a  high  speed  corresponded  exactly  to  the  tone 
in  the  ear-phone,  and  consequently  the  ear-phone  was  discarded. 
Two  observers,  having  trained  musical  ears  and  provided  with 
tuning  forks,  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  pitch  within 
half  a  tone,  the  quarter  tones  being  estimated.  The  error  due 
to  this  method  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  and  was  probably 
less  than  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  get  the  speed  with  a 
tachometer.  The  bursting  speed  of  the  wheels  having  rim  joints 
was  too  low  to  produce  a  musical  tone  with  any  distinctness,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  tachometer.  It  was  not 
deemed  safe  for  the  observers  to  apply  the  instrument  directly 
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to  the  fly-wlieel  shaft,  and  a  counter  shaft,  reducing  the  speed 
from  two  to  three  times,  was  emplojed.  Wooden  pulleys  were 
used,  connected  by  a  band  consisting  of  seTeral  thicknesses  of 
electrical  tape.  Careful  observations  convinced  the  writer  that 
tliere  was  no  ap])reciable  slip. 

The  tachoniet«r  used  was  of  the  usual  rotary  pendulum  type. 


and  was  calibrated  several  times  by  comparison  with  a  speed 
counter. 

Fifteen-Inch  Whmh. 
Test  pieces  cast  from  the  same  ladle  as  these  wheels  were 
broken  in  the  testing  machine,  and  the  following  average  values 
obtained  for  the  breaking  strength  : 

TensioD,  lO.OOfl  poumis  per  square  incii. 
Cross-breaWnp,  39,000  pountlH  per  aqiiBrp  inch. 

These  wheels  were  all   turned  on   the  face   and   edges   of  the 
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rim,  and  were  carefully  balanced  by  wiuding  copper  wire  around 
the  anus  near  the  rim. 

Wheels  Nos.  1  and  2  were  practically  identical  in  size  and 
shape,  as  may  be  seen  by  Table  I.,  and  broke  at  the  same  speed, 
viz.,  6,525  reTolutions  per  minute,  or  a  rim  speed  of  430  feet 
per  second. 

Fig.  78  shows  the  appearance  of  No.  2  after  rupture. 

Nos.  3  and  4  were  similar  to  the  preceding,  save  that  the  rims 
were  turned  down  thinner.  No.  3  burst  at  a  speed  of  6,035 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  a  rim  speed  of  395  feet  per  second,  and 
No.  4  at  5,872  revolutions  per  minute,  or  380  feet  per  second. 
The  rims,  being  thinner,  bent  more  between  the  arms,  so  that  the 


rims  failed  at  a  less  speed.  Fig.  79  shows  the  appearance  of 
No.  3  after  rupture.  The  shape  of  fracture  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  arms  in  all  the  wheels  usually  indicated  that  the  rim  broke 
first  midway  between  the  arms,  and  that  then  the  two  parts  of 
the  rim  fiew  outward  and  broke  off  at  the  arm. 

Wheel  No.  5  had  two  joints  in  the  rim  at  opposite  extremities 
of  a  diameter.  The  strength  of  the  joint  was  designed  to  be 
one-third  the  tensile  strength  of  the  solid  rim,  but  the  wheel 
burst  at  only  2,925  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  centrifugal 
tension  of  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  solid  wheels. 

Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  had  only  three  arms,  every  other  arm  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  the  pattern  before  casting.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  show  more  clearly  the  bending  of  rim  due  to 
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centrifogal  foroe.  These  three  wheels  burst  at  speeds  of  5,600, 
6,200,  and  5,709  revolutions  per  minute  respectively.  Tlie  figures 
for  No.  6  were  obtained  with  a  tachometer  and  are  doubtful, 
being  probably  too  low.     Wheel  No.  6  is  shown  in  Fig.  80. 


Wheels  Nob.  9  and  10  were  of  the  original  six-armed  type,  but 
with  rims  turned  down  to  exceeding  thinness,  as  shown  in 
Table  I.     They  each  burst  at  a  speed  of  5,709  revolutions  per 


minnte,  or  at  rim  speeds  of  365  and  361  feet  per  second  respec- 
tively, a  reduction  of  over  16  per  cent  from  Noa.  1  and  2. 

These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  11.  An  esamiuation 
of  the  column  containing  the  values  of  ('  iu  feet  per  second  will 
show  that  as  the  segments  of  the  rim  between  the  arms  become 
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-weaker  as  beams,  either  through  increase  of  length  or  decrease 
of  thickness,  there  is  a  tailing  off  in  the  bursting  speed. 

To  determine  to  what  extent  the  strength  is  affected  bj  bend 

ing,  values  of  ^n  ^^^^  been  calculated.     As  has  been  shown  by 

Mr.  Stanwood  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  this  expression 
represents  approximately  the  tensile  stress  on  the  square  inch 
of  section  of  rim  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  for  cast  iron.  By 
comparing  these  values  with  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron 
before  noted,  viz.,  19,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  amount 
of  stress  due  to  bending  may  be  estimated.      This   difference 


varies  from  500  pounds  per  square  inch  in  Nos.  1  and  2  to 
nearly  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  Nos.  9  and  10 — being 
greatest  in  the  wheels  with  thin  rims  or  few  arms.  None  of 
these  wheels,  however,  except  No.  5,  would  have  been  unsafe  at 
the  usual  limit  for  fly-wheel  rims  of  100  feet  per  second.  Wheel 
No.  10  would  have  had  a  factor  of  safety  of  over  12  at  that  speed. 

Twenty-four-Tnch  W/ieeh. 
All  the  wheels  uumbered  from  11  to  17  were  of  the  above 
diameter.  No.  H  was  a  special  wheel  which  had  been  in  actual 
use.  This  wheel  burst  at  3,670  revolutions  per  minute,  or  a 
peripheral  speed  of  385  feet  per  second,  which  corresponds  well 
with  the  average  speed  of  the  15-inch  wheels.  The  explosion 
was  very  violent,  and  completely  wrecked  the  shield,  as  shown 
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in  Piga.  75  ami  76.     The  quality  of  t)ie  iro 
that  it  appeareil  clean  and  clnse-grained. 


i  unknown,  save 


Flau^ff}  Joititg. 

Tlie  wheels  numbered  12  to  15  were  of  the  same  model  as  the 
15-Lnch  wheels  on  a  lai^er  scale,  but  each  wheel  had  two  inter- 
nal flange  joints  in  the  rim,  midway  between  tlie  arms,  as  shown 


in  Fif^.  81.  The  joints  ■v.-cv  M  iiirfrully  plau-nl  and  the  holes 
drilled  to  match.  The  wheels  were  not  turned  on  the  face,  but 
were  balanced  the  same  as  the  others.  In  none  of  the  experi- 
ments was  there  any  shaking  or  tremor,  only  a  dull  roar  of  in- 
creasing intensity,  then  a  single  sharp  report  and  quiet,  except 
for  the  hum  of  the  relieved  turbine. 

The  proportions  of  the  flanges  and  bolts  are  given  in  Table 
IV.  The  bolts  used  were  of  steel,  and  samples  of  each  broken 
iu  the  testing  machine  gave  the  results  shown  in  the  table. 
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Wheel  No.  12  burst  at  a  speed  of  less  than  1,800  revolutions 
per  minute,  but  the  exact  speed  was  not  recorded.  The  flanges 
broke,  as  shown  in  Fig.  82,  but  the  bolts  were  uninjured,  except 
for  a  slight  stretching. 

No.  13  was  a  duplicate  of  No.  12  in  every  way,  and  burst  at 
1,760  revolutions  per  minute,  or  184  feet  per  second.  Fig.  83 
shows  the  joints  after  rupture  :  the  bolts  uninjured,  but  the 
flanges  broken  through  the  bolt  holes.  The  flanges  of  the  pat- 
tern were  then  strengthened  by  adding  i  inch  to  the  thickness, 
the  bolts  remaining  the  same. 

Wheel  No.  l-i  burst  at  1,875  revolutions  per  minute  with  a 
rim  speed  of  196  feet  per  second,  in  this  case  the  bolts  failing, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  84.  This  cut  is  interesting  as  showing  clearly 
the  bending  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  bolts,  using 
the  inner  edge  of  the  flange  as  a  fulcrum.  This  joint  failed  first; 
the  wheel  then  opened  like  an  oyster,  fracturing  the  rim  on 
each  side  of  the  joint  opposite,  the  latter  joint  being  left 
intact. 

In  No.  15,  bolts  f  inch  in  diameter  were  used,  and  the  wheel 
failed  at  1,810  revolutions  per  minute,  or  a  rim  speed  of  190  feet 
per  second.  In  this  experiment  the  flanges  of  one  joint  were 
badly  broken,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  85,  the  bolts  remaining 
whole.  The  second  joint  was  uninjured,  as  in  No.  14.  The 
broken  bolt  seen  in  the  cut  came  from  the  hub  and  should  not 
appear.  A  close  inspection  of  the  two  bolts  in  foreground  of 
the  cut  shows  them  to  be  nearly  sheared  off  at  the  joint,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  interesting,  but  which  the  writer  is  unable  to 
explain.  It  would  indicate  that,  as  the  bolts  stretched  and  the 
joint  loosened,  one  side  of  the  joint  was  more  affected  by  the 
centrifugal  force  than  the  other,  causing  a  shearing  action  in 
the  joint. 

Fig.  86  shows  the  condition  of  the  shaft  and  hub  at  the 
close  of  this  experiment,  a  discouraging  feature  of  this  sort  of 
work. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  Y.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  rim  speed  is  about  one-half  that  of  a  solid  wheel,  and 
therefore  the  centrifugal  tension  about  one-fourth.  The  joints 
in  all  the  wheels  were  carefully  made,  and  were  relatively 
stronger  than  many  joints  in  fly-wheels  which  are  running 
to-day  in  our  mills  and  shops.  The  centrifugal  tension  at  the 
joint  would  be  greater  than  that  given   in  Table  V.  on  account 
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of  the  weight  of  flanges  and  bolts.  At  a  rim  speed  of  100  feet 
per  second  these  wheels  would  have  a  factor  of  safety  of  about 
3A,  which  is  altogether  too  small. 

Linked  Joints. 

Wheels  numbered  16  and  17  were  of  the  familiar  rolling- 
mill  type,  with  the  joints  connected  by  steel  links  over  cast-iron 
lugs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  87,  the  links  being  heated  and  shrunk  on. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lugs  and  links  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

Wheel  No.  16  had  three  links  to  each  joint,  one  on  each  face 
and  one  inside.  This  wheel  burst  at  a  speed  of  3,060  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  or  320  feet  per  second.  Each  joint  broke  on 
one  side,  through  the  rim,  without  shearing  the  lugs  or  break- 
ing the  links,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  88. 

In  No.  17  the  link  was  omitted  from  the  inner  lug,  leaving  but 
two  links  to  each  joint.  This  wheel  burst  at  a  speed  of  2,750 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  290  feet  per  second,  in  the  maimer 
shown  in  Fig.  89.  On  one  side  the  rim  broke  as  in  No.  16  ;  on 
the  other  side  the  lugs  failed  by  breaking  off.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  joint  failed  first.  It  is  thus  seen  that  No.  16,  with 
three  links,  broke  at  a  speed  66  per  cent,  in  excess,  and  No.  17, 
with  two  links,  at  a  speed  over  59  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  wheels  with  flanged  joints. 

From  the  summary  in  Table  VII.  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
strength  of  the  rim  at  the  weakest  section  is  apparently  in 
excess  of  the  strength  of  the  links,  whereas  it  was  the  rim  that 
failed  in  each  case.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
links  were  under  direct  tension,  while  the  rim  was  subjected  to 
bending  in  addition. 

At  100  feet  per  second  the  factors  of  safety  for  Nos.  16  and  17 
would  be  lOj  and  8,^  respectively. 

( \mohmoris. 

1.  Fly-wheels  with  solid  rims,  of  the  proportions  usual  among 
engine  builders  and  having  the  usual  number  of  arms,  have 
a  sufficient  factor  of  safety  at  a  rim  speed  of  100  feet  per  second 
if  the  iron  is  of  good  quality  and  there  are  no  serious  cooling 
strains. 
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Id  sucli  wheels  the  beuding  due  to  eeutrifugal  force  is  alight, 
and  may  sjifely  be  disregarded. 

2.  Him  joints  midway  between  the  aims  are  a  aerioiis  defect 
L,  and  reduce  the  factor  of  safety  very  m!iterially.     Such  joints 


are  aa  serious  mistalcea  in  design  as  would  be  a  joint  in  the 
middle  of  a  girder  under  a  lieav;)-  load, 

3.  Joints  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  internal  flanges 
and  bolts,  are  probably  the  worst  that  could  be  devised  for  this 
purpose.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  they  have 
only  about  one-fourth  the  strength  of  the  solid  rim  and  are 
particularly  weak  against  bending. 
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In  several  joints  of  this  character,  on  large  flj-wheels,  calcu- 
lation has  sliown  a  strength  less  than  one-fifth  that  of  the  rim. 

4.  The  type  of  joint  exemplified  in  Nos,  16  antl  17  is  probably 
the  best  that  (.•ould  be  ileviseil  for  narrow-rimmed  wheels  not 
intended  to  carrj'  belts,  and  possesses,  when  properly  designed, 
a  strength  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  solid  rim. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  fact  that  since  the  subject  of 
joints  in  fly-wheel  rims  has  been  so  thoroughly  ventilated  dur- 
ing the  discussions  before  this  Society,  several  of  our  prominent 
engine  builders  have  changed  the  designs  of  their  wheels  by 
bringing  the  rim  joints  opposite  the  ends  of  the  arms. 

The  experiments  which  have  just  been  described,  although 
at  times  a  trifle  too  exciting,  were  interesting  from  first  to  last. 
The  writer  hopes  to  supplement  them  by  others  on  models  of 
the  more  recent  rim  joints,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestions. 

The  more  this  subject  is  agitated,  the  less  shall  we  have  occa- 
sion to  mourn  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  on  account  of 
faults  in  the  design  of  this  most  necessary  element  of  the  steam 
engine. 

TABLE   I. 
Fifteen-Inch  Wheels. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


lilM. 


Arms. 


Style. 


Solid 


t< 


(( 


«( 


Sectional 
Solid 


1 1 
it 


Diameter, 
Inches. 


1-i 

15 

141 S 

15 

14| 


Br'drh, 

Depth, 

Arcn, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Sq.Inchet* 

0 

.70 

1.4 

2 

.65 

1  3 

2 

.G15 

1  23 

2 

.52 

1.04 

«    • 

2 

•    ■   •   « 

.69 

•   •   •   • 

1.38 

0 

.615 

1.23 

2 

.475 

.95 

n 

.400 

.75 

n 

.847 

.65 

No. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
G 
6 


Area. 
Sq.  Ins. 


.46 

.46 

.46 

.40 

,46 

46 

46 

46 

,46 

46 


Weight  of 

Wheel, 

Pounds. 


20.87 
20.44 
19.12 
16.62 
20.87 
19.25 
16.56 
13.68 
12.68 
13.00 


TABLE   II. 
FiFTEEN-lNcn  Wheels. 


BUHSTINQ 

Speed. 

No. 

Revs.  i)er 

Feet  ner  Sec- 
ond =  V. 

Minute. 
6,525 

1 

4:^0 

2 

r).52r) 

430 

3 

6,035 

:;95 

4 

5.872 

880 

5 

2.925 

192 

6 

5.600* 

368 

7 

6.198 

406 

8 

5,700 

308 

9 

5.709 

365 

10 

5,709 

361 

Centrifugal 

Tension 

Ueniarks. 

10  • 

18.500 

18.500 

15,600 

1  Inn  rim. 

14,400 

(  >                   4  < 

3,700 

Joint. 

13.()0() 

Tliiee  arni.s. 

16,500 

<  <          <  > 

13,000 

1 1           <  < 

18.300 

Tliin  rim. 

18,000 

. «       <  < 

15 


*  Doubtful. 
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TABLE  III. 
Twbnty-four-Inch  AVheels. 


. 

Shape  and  Size  op  Uim. 

Weiffht 

Wheel, 
Pounds. 

No. 

Diameter, 
Inches. 

Breadth, 
Inches. 

Depth, 
Inches. 

Area, 
Sq.  Inches. 

Style  of  Joint. 

I 

11 

24 

2J 

1.5 

8.18 

Solid  rim. 

75.26 

12 

24 

4|^6 

.75 

8  85 

Internal  flanges,  bolted. 

93. 

18 

24 

4 

.75 

8.85 

<  i            it            ft 

91.76 

14 

24 

4 

.75 

s.sn 

i<            <(            <( 

95. 

15 

24 

4  ,'6 

.75 

8  85 

It            <<            (( 

94  76 

16 

24 

1.2 

2.1 

2.45 

Three  lugs  and  links. 

65.1 

17 

24 

1.2 

2.1 

2.45 

Two        '•      *•         " 

66. 

TABLE  IV. 

Flanges  and  Bolts. 


FlJlNGES. 

Bolts. 

No. 

■ 

ThicknesH, 
Inches. 

Eflfective 
Breadth, 
Inches. 

Eflfective 

Area, 

Inches. 

1.92 
1.89 
2.58 
2.34 

No.  to 
Each 
Joint. 

Diameter, 
Inches. 

Total  Tendle 
strength, 
Pounas. 

12 
18 
14 
15 

If 

2.8 
2.75 
2.75 
2.5 

4 
4 
4 
4 

h 
h 
1 

16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
20,000 

By  Tehtixo  Machine. 

Tensile  t»trenti:th  of  cast  iron  =  10,600  pounds  per  square  inch. 
TranHver.'*u  strength  of  cast  iron  =  46,(100  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Tensile  strength  of  {"^  bolts  =  4,000  pounds. 

Tensile  strength  of  g  bolts  =  5,000  pounds. 


TABLE   V. 
Failure  of  Flanged  Joints. 


No. 


11 
12 

13 
14 
15 


Area 
of  Kim, 
Sq.  Ins. 


8.18 
8.85 
3.85 
3 .  85 
3.85 


Effect. 

Area 

Flan  ires, 

Sq.  In.s. 


1 . 1)2 
1.S9 
2.68 
2.34 


Total 
Strength 
Bolts, 
Lbs. 


BUKSTINO    Sl'EEI). 


Cent.  Tension. 


Kev.  per 

Min. 


10,000 
16,000 
16,000 
20.000 


3,072 

•   •   •   • 

1,700 
1.875 
1,810 


Ft^por    !PerSq.In.      ^^^^ 
^•^*'  -  '  Lbs. 


Sec. 


10* 


Bemmrks. 


1       385 

14,800 

47,000 

Solid  rim. 

•   •   • 

•   •   •  • 



Flange  broke. 

1       184 

3,400 

18,100 

<(          it 

!       190 

3,850 

14,800 

Bolts  broke. 

190 

3,010 

18,900 

Flange  broke. 
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TABLE  VL 
Linked  Joints. 


Luo8. 

Links. 

RiK. 

No. 

Breadth, 
Infl. 

Length, 
Ins. 

Area, 
Sq.  Ins. 

Number 
Used. 

Effect. 

Breadth, 

Ins. 

Thickness, 
Ins. 

Effective 

Area, 
Sq.  Inn. 

Max. 

Area, 

Sq.  Ini*. 

Net 

Area, 

Sq.  Ins. 

16 
17 

.45 
.44 

1.0 
.98 

.45 
.43 

3 
2 

.57 
.54 

.327 
.380 

.186 
.205 

2.45 
2.45 

1.98 
1.98 

By  Testing  Machine. 

Tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  =  19,600. 

Transverse  strength  of  cast  iron  =  40,400. 

Av.  tensile  strength  of  each  link  =  10,180. 


TABLE  VII. 
Failure  op  Linked  Joints. 


Strength 

of 

Links, 
Lbs. 

Strength 

of 

Rim, 

Lb*. 

Bursting  Speed. 

Cent.  Tension. 

No. 

Rev. 

per 

Min. 

Ft.  per 
Sec. 

=   V. 

Per  Sq.  In. 
10 

Total. 

Remarks. 

10 

17 

30,540 
20,360 

38.800 
38,800 

3,060 
2,750 

320 
290 

10.240 
8,410 

25.100 
20,600 

Rim  broke. 

Lugs  and  rim  broke. 

• 

DISCUSSION. 


JUr.  ArihuT  J,  Frith. — The  paper  by  Mr.  Benjamin  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  emphasizing  faults  in  fly-wheel  construction,  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  previously  called  by  Mr.  Stanwood 
and  Professor  Lanza  in  our  own  Society,  and  by  Professor  Unwin 
in  his  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  illustrations  of  fly-wheels  and 
joints  actually  destroyed  under  koown  conditions  are  suggestive 
of  ideas  and  remedies,  and  Mr.  Benjamin's  remark,  in  his  conclud- 
ing paragraphs,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
for  further  experiments  is  my  excuse  for  this  discussion. 

Professor  Unwin  points  out  that  in  fly-wheels  the  centrifugal 
force  tends  to  bow  the  rim  between  the  arms  and  gives  formulae 
for  determining  the  varying  tensions  in  the  rim,  the  extension  of 
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the  arm,  and  the  bending  moments  of  the  rim  caused  by  this 
inward  pull. 

The  mathematical  complexities  of  these  formulse,  however,  are 
not  inviting,  and  all  refer  to  th^  strains  caused  in  a  circular  rim 
of  uniform  section  by  its  efforts  to  assume  a  form  for  which  it  was 
not  designed.  Would  it  not  be  more  rational,  therefore,  so  to 
shape  the  curve  of  the  rim  that  it  will  keep  its  shape  under  strain, 
and  have  the  least  possible  tendency  to  cause  bending  moments? 
This  is  especially  desirable  in  cast-iron  construction,  a  material 
which  is  ill  adapted  to  withstand  bending.  To  be  brief,  if  the  rim 
were  perfectly  flexible,  such  as  chain,  and  uniformly  loaded  with 
the  centrifugal  force,  it  would  assume  between  the  arms  the  shape 
of  a  modified  catenary,  probably  an  ellipse  of  which  the  versine 
of  one-half  the  angle  of  the  arms  is  the  deflection,  and  of  which 
the  arms  are  the  piers. 

In  a  six-armed  wheel  the  angle  of  the  curve  with  the  vertical  at 
the  pier  line  is  60  degrees.  If,  however,  we  assume  any  catenary 
for  our  curve  with  a  known  pier  angle  of,  say,  55  degrees,  then 
knowing  the  direction  and  amount  of  centrifugal  force  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  and  rim,  we  easily  deduce,  from  a  parallelo- 
gram of  the  forces,  the  strain  in  each  arm  due  to  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  rim,  to  resist  which,  it  and  its  fastenings  should  be 
figured  in  addition  to  that  due  to  change  of  speed  and  its  own  cen- 
trifugal force.  Between  the  arms  the  rim  will  assume  the  catenary 
curve  only  if  uniformly  loaded.  This  has  a  quicker  curve  at  the 
centre,  and  is  flatter  at  the  ends.  If  loaded  more  heavily  near  the 
piers,  the  result  would  be  quicker  curvature  at  the  pier  and  less 
towards  the  centre. 

Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  in  a  solid  wheel  to  lay  out  from  the 
arms  a  parabolical  curve  with  the  i)ier  angles  slightly  less  than 
GO  degrees  ?  Turn  the  outer  cuitc  of  the  rim  circular  and  balance 
the  area  of  the  rim  across  the  curve  of  strain.  This  would  make 
it  slightly  wider  at  the  arms,  but  the  area  could  be  kept  the  same 
by  coring  or  cutting  out  at  tlie  web.  Such  a  wheel  would  have  no 
tendency  to  change  its  sliiipe  under  strain,  as  with  equal  unit 
strains  in  the  rim  and  arms  they  would  stretch  together.  Professor 
Unwin,  in  the  formula  of  the  rim  tensions,  shows  them  increasing 
towards  the  arms;  but  I  have  seen  no  suggestions  that  the  area 
of  material  should  increase  with  the  tension.  No  material  error 
would  arise  by  calculating  the  c(»ntre  rim  tension  from  a  para- 
bolical curve  used  in  rope  suspension,  taking  the  chord  as  the  span 
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and  the  Tersine  as  the  deflection.  The  foi-mula  is  exceedinglj 
simple,  and  in  a  six-arm  wheel  the  result  tallies  with  the  regnlar 
method. 

In  the  case  of  a  built-up  wheel  (Fig.  90),  if  the  outer  line  of  Ihe 
rim  be  circular,  while  the  inner  Hue  between  the  arms  be  para- 
bolical or  elliptical,  with  a  deeper  deflection  than  the  versine,  then 
the  centre  tension  in  the  rim  cisdculated  by  the  parabolical  formula 
would  bo  greatly  reduced,  and  by  intelligent  arrangement  of  the 


material  the  curve  of  resistance  could  be  made  to  lie  between  the 
inner  and  outer  rim  and  to  pass  directly  through  the  centre  of  the 
fastening ;  thus  it  would  have  little  tendency  to  change  its  shape. 
Thejoint  would  be  placed  over  the  arms,  where  the  increased  depth 
allows  us  to  design  a  fastening  which  has  the  full  strength  of  the 
centre  of  .the  rim,  an  advantage  of  very  first  importance  ;  indeed, 
a  riveted  wrought-iron  plate  could  be  made  to  follow  the  inner 
curve  of  the  rim  to  resist  the  entire  tension,  simply  carrying  the 
cast-iron  centres  as  a  load.  In  a  later  paper  I  intend  to  further 
develop  this  idea  of  determining  the  fly-wheel  strain,  with  tabular 
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Histi4:mojiiH  of  U^nsioriH  an^l  siicli  methods  of  determining  the 
i'Airvf'ri  tM  I  may  ho  able  to  develop. 

[  nliould  liko  to  mf^jr  to  a  flv-wljoel  to  which  mv  attention  was 
n-fUiUilj  e?ill/:d.  It  waH  a  huilt-ii[)  wheel  with  a  broad  face  for  a 
lielt,  and  of  hir^e  diameter.  The  centres  were  joined  midway 
between  the  arms  and  tfie  inner  side  of  the  rim  where  it  overhung 
tlie  iirniH,  and  br:t\i^een  were  stiffened  witli  shallow  ribs  arranged 
in  H(|uareH.  The  e'ngine  which  drives  this  wheel  broke  its  governor 
b(rlt  and  raced,  but  was  sto[)ped  before  any  damage  occurred. 
Afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  the  wheel  was  running  out  of 
true,  and  an  examination  showed  that  out  of  sixty-two  intersec- 
tions of  ribs  and  arms  that  could  be  broken  by  bending,  thirty-one 
w<!re  crack(;d.  As  itdo(js  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
wlnMil  l)iul  Htart(;d  to  break  and  had  been  stopped  before  the  frac- 
tuHi  cn\i\i\  bo  completed,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  rim,  rendered 
morn  flexible  by  the  fractures  referred  to,  was  able  to  assume 
tlin  natural  curvci  of  the  strains,  and  that  after  the  accident  the 
wlirrl  was  less  liabh^  to  furtluT  fracture  than  before  the  ribs  had 
|)arl<Ml  ? 

In  short,  tak(i  sxwh  a  st^ction  of  wheel  as  that  shown.  The 
riin  is  |)erfe('ily  circular  and  held  in  by  arms  through  the  cen- 
tn».  A  cinMilnr  rim  will  only  keej)  that  curve  as  long  as  all 
lh(^  strains  art)  in  the  riuL  As  socm  as  this  speeds  up,  the  rim 
stn^lcht^s,  but  llu^  arms  do  not  stretch  ;  hence  the  rim,  being  held 
at  |u)ints,  bows  out  between.  Strains  are  caused  in  this  portion 
of  tin*  wheel  from  tlio  attempt  of  the  wheel  to  change  its  shape 
from  that  for  which  it  was  desij^ned.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the 
]M>rtion  o{  tin*  wheel  betwet^n,  with  the  four  ribs,  is  held  down  by 
the  arm;  therefon*  these  ribs  would  tend  to  crack  in  order  to 
allow  the  rim  to  bend  into  the  new  shape.  As  practically  50  per 
cent,  of  all  these  ribs  snowed  incipient  cracks,  probably  just 
c!uni'*li  ^ave  way  to  let  the  band  section  assume  the  curve  that  it 
oui^ht  to  have  had  if  the  entire  rim  was  to  be  placed  in  tension. 
In  a  ih  lit  ion  ti>  tliis,  you  take  the  pi>rtion  that  is  overhung — that, 
wluMi  it  is  speciled  in\  tciu's  to  stretch,  and  it  has  no  arm  to  hold 
it  back  ;  therefore  it  stretches  and  goes  further  out  from  the  axle 
than  the  central  po>;t.  That  would  tend  to  bend  these* side  ribs 
upwards.  :\\.y\  we  I'uul  that  every  one  t^f  these  ribs  has  the  incipient 
v'lack  ^^^.ere,  theoretically,  we  would  expect  it.  Therefore  the 
cx.miplc  :>  a  i:vvvl  i!!'.;stra:i»Mi  of  wjia:  T  may  be  ]>ermitted  to  call 
tiie  ration.il  t!'.  \^vn.  I";:  /v^s  -o:.  tv^  i\u\  present  any  thing  remark* 
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able,  being  exactly  what  we  ought  to  have  expected.  If  we  are 
going  to  build  wheels  of  a  broad  face,  and  expect  them  to  be  held 
in  towards  the  hub  by  arms,  we  must  fasten  the  arms  the  full 
width  of  the  rim.  In  other  words,  if,  as  I  have  been  trying  to 
bring  out,  we  should  figure  the  rims  of  fly-wheels  not  as  you 
would  figure  a  boiler,  but  as  a  curve  that  is  under  strain  from  the 
radiating  lines  of  force,  each  section  takes  the  position  of  a 
pendent  rope.  But  the  first  condition  of  a  suspension  bridge  is 
that  it  shall  have  piers  to  support  it ;  a  condition  which,  in  a  wheel 
of  this  kind,  is  absent.  For  instance,  a  suspension  bridge  might 
be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  boiler  plate,  bending  it  at  the  proper 
curve,  and  properly  loading  it.  What  would  be  thought  if  some  one 
should  then  support  that  plate  at  each  end  by  a  square  pier  right 
in  the  middle  of  its  width  ?  It  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would 
throw  the  strain  on  the  centre  section  of  the  plate.  Now,  this  is 
what  occurs  almost  universally  in  the  construction  of  pulleys  and 
band  fly-wheels.  We  put  a  rim  out  here,  which  is  to  withstand 
the  centrifugal  force  radiating  from  the  centre  when  disturbed 
by  the  arms,  and  support  it  at  one  point  midway  of  its  breadth, 
instead  of  across  the  entire  width  of  the  rim. 

Frof.  Fondest  R.  Jones, — The  lines  of  experiments  which  have 
been  taken  up  by  Professor  Benjamin  are  especially  valuable, 
since  they  are  in  a  direction  leading  toward  the  improvement 
and  increased  safety  of  what  has  become,  on  account  of  the  high 
speeds  of  recent  years,  a  somewhat  dangerous  part  of  machinery. 
The  strengthening  effect  of  Jhe  arms  of  a  fly-wheel  seems  to  be 
shown  clearly  by  the  higher  speed  at  which  those  having  six  arms 
broke  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  having  three  arms.  That 
the  pulling-in  action  of  the  arms  on  the  rim  reduces  the  circumfer- 
ential tension  in  the  rim  due  to  centrifugal  force  is  unquestionably 
true ;  hence  increasing  the  number  of  arms  reduces  the  tensile 
stress  in  the  rim,  on  account  of  reducing  the  tension  due  to  cen- 
trifugal action,  as  well  as  reducing  the  bending  stress  due  to  the 
springing  out  of  the  rim  between  the  arms.  With  a  very  great 
number  of  arms  their  action  upon  the  rim  would  be  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  a  solid  web,  with  which  the  rim  might  be  cut  into 
numerous  sections  and  still  run  at  high  speed  without  fracture. 

Since  the  author  of  the  paper  invites  suggestions  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  the  way  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  experiments 
made  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  operating 
fly  or  band  wheels  would  be  still  more  valuable  than  those  already 
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performed.  In  the  ones  already  made  it  appears  that  the  speed 
of  rotation  was  practically  uniform,  or  at  least  slowly  and  uni- 
formly increased,  and  that  there  were  no  sudden  fluctuations  of 
speed  such  as  occur  in  all  fly-wheels  to  some  extent,  and  is 
especially  marked  in  those  applied  to  rolling-mill  machinery  and 
frequently  in  wheels  which  are  attached  to  electric  generators  for 
power  service,  where  the  load  may  be  suddenly  increased  by  the 
throwing  into  operation  of  several  motors  almost  simultaneously 
or  by  short  circuits  and  grounds.  It  is  a  prima  fade  fact  that 
greater  stress  will  be  thro^vn  upon  some  parts  of  a  fly-wheel  when 
suddenly  checked,  as  by  the  operation  of  a  brake  to  its  shaft  while 
rotating  at  a  given  speed,  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  rotate  uni- 
formly at  that  speed.  And  it  might  often  occur  that  this  addi- 
tional stress  would  come  in  some  part  already  highly  stressed^ 
thus  causing  rupture,  which  would  not  occur  with  the  uniform  rota- 
tion of  the  wheel.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  experiments  con- 
ducted by  bringing  the  wheel  up  to  some  predetermined  speed, 
and  then  checking  its  rotation  by  the  application  of  a  brake  to 
its  shaft,  would  give  results  nearer  to  the  actual  safe  speeds  than 
those  obtained  by  uniform  rotation. 

The  conditions  which  are  commonly  met  in  the  practical  use  of 
band  wheels  could  be  paralleled  experimentally  by  having  an  auxil- 
iary pulley  with  a  belt  running  over  it  and  the  band  wheel  under 
test,  and  varying  the  resistance  to  rotation  of  the  driven  pulley  by 
a  brake  applied  to  its  shaft.  It  seems  probable  that  the  wheel 
under  test  would  often  be  broken  in  this  way  at  a  much  slower 
speed  than  when  rotating  uniformly. 

Doubtless  Professor  Benjamin  has  thought  over  all  this  matter, 
and  has  realized  the  increased  danger  and  expense  of  conducting 
experiments  more  comi)licated  than  those  already  made.  And 
probably  from  his  experience  he  has  realized  more  fully  than  any 
one  else  that  a  rapidly  rotating  fly-wheel  is  about  as  dangerous  as 
a  charge  of  dynamite,  with  all  the  conditions  favorable  for  its  ex- 
plosion at  any  instant,  and  that  one  may  well  hesitate  about  so 
complicating  the  apparatus  as  to  require  the  presence  of  any  one 
near  it  while  in  motitm.  Biit  still  this  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  experiments  made  under  conditions  practically  analogous  as 
those  existing  when  rupture  has  accidentally  occurred  in  wheels 
in  actual  us(i,  would  be  the  most  valuable  that  could  be  made  in 
the  line  of  bursting  tests  upon  fly  and  band  wheels. 

J//\  ^Vm.  Wallace  Christie, — Two  or  three  years  ago  I  con- 
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demned  a  fly-wheel  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  for  12-iiich 
double  belt,  turning  300  revolutions  per  minute,  because  it  turned 
out  of  truth  one-quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  circumference  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  shaft — or,  in  other  words,  "wobbled"  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  of  a  sidewise  movement  may  be 
considered  safe  for  given  diameter,  speed,  and  weight  of  wheel 
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Fig.  91. 


The  wheel  in  question  was  taken  out  and  turned  true  on  its 
shaft,  and  is  running  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  C.  Seymour  Dutton, — Professor  Benjamin's  account  of  his 
experiments  with  cast-iron  wheels  is  not  only  of  general  interest, 
but  is,  unquestionably,  of  real  value  to  the  designer  of  large 
wheels ;  although,  as  the  author  indicates,  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  small  castings  are  somewhat  stronger 
and  more  reliable  than  larger  masses  of  the  same  material. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  commercial  consideration  of  first  cost  can 
be  entirely  neglected  in  the  design  or  construction  of  any  machin- 
ery, and  the  expense  involved  in  fly-wheel  rims  of  wire  or  steel 
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plates  Las  prevented  their  general  consideration.  And  yet,  as 
Professor  Benjamin  observes,  the  mortality  of  cast-iron  fly-wheels 
has  become  alarmingly  common. 

The  failures  being  practically  confined  to  wheels  having  jointed 
rims,  seem  to  indicate  that  these  joints  are  usually  a  greater 
source  of  weakness  than  is  gc^nerally  realized,  and  that  solid  cast 
iron  rims  of  good  design  are  sufficiently  strong  for  any  ordinary 
requirements. 

Some  of  our  large  engineering  works  can  make  solid  wheels  of 
almost  any  desired  size  or  weight;  but,  unfortunately,  most  cases 
are  limited  by  the  requirements  of  railroad  transportation. 

In  consequence  a  common  practice  is  to  make  solid  wheels  up 
to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  halves,  and 
exceeding  twenty  feet  in  segments. 

Joints  being  thus  unavoidable,  they  should  be  made  as  harmless 
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Fig.  92. 


as  possible.  The  tangential  stress  is,  usually,  easily  provided  for; 
but  the  radial  force,  if  aggravated  by  the  weight  of  the  lugs  or 
flanges  for  the  connection  of  the  rim  midway  between  the  arms, 
seems  to  cause  nearly  all  the  trouble,  and  is  not  so  easily  handled, 
lladial  tension  rods,  from  the  hub  to  the  joint  (Fig.  91),  are 
sometimes  used  to  counteract  this  force,  and  if  Professor  Benja- 
min should  continue  his  valuable  investigation,  I  would  sorest 
this  device  as  a  subject  for  a  tost. 

Another  form  of  rim  joint  about  which  I  have  always  had  some 
curiosity  is  that  indicated  in  Fig.  1)2.  This  is  intended  for 
simple  fly-wheels  in  ])lace  of  the  usual  linked  joint.  The  steel  tie- 
piece  extends  entirely  through  the  rim,  which  is  reenforced  on  the 
inner  side  to  preserve  the  section. 

Possibly  the  best  solution  of  the  large- wheel  problem,  in  many 
cases,  may  lie  in  the  location  of  rim  joints  at  the  extremities  of 
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the  arms,  but  the  construction  of  two  joints  in  different  planes  at 
one  point,  and  of  the  necessary  strength,  will  not  always  be  found 
wholly  devoid  of  difficulty. 

If  any  of  the  students  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
should  feel  disappointment  about  their  absence  from  certain  recent 
demonstrations  in  Manila  Bay  and  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  I 
would  suggest  that  they  might  gain  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
solation by  assisting  Professor  Benjamin  iu  his  investigation  of 
wheels. 

Mi\  J,  B,  Stanwood. — It  occurs  to  me  to  ask  the  author  that  if 
he  has  further  experiments  of  this  nature  to  be  made,  he  should 
determine   the   relative   strength  of   wheels  having  their  joints 
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Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


spaced  at  one-quarter  the  distance  between  the  arms  as  compared 
with  those  having  joints  midway  between  (Fig.  93).  Recently,  in 
wheels  made  in  halves,  I  have  placed  the  flanged  joint  in  this 
position,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  plane  of  reversal  of  the 
flexure  in  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded.  At 
such  a  plane  there  is  no  bending  moment,  but  shear  only. 

In  connection  with  the  bursting  of  his  wheel  No.  14,  Professor 
Benjamin  shows  how  the  inner  edge  of  the  flange  acts  as  a  ful- 
crum for  the  bending  moment  resulting  from  centrifugal  force 
in  that  plane,  and  that  in  this  case,  with  heavy  lugs,  the  bolts 
failed  first.  In  this  connection  1  would  add  that  I  have  been 
making  the  flanged  lugs  very  deep  and  strong  (see  Fig.  94),  in 
order  to  reduce  the  tension  on  bolts  to  a  minimum.  (The  bolts 
should  be  as  close  to  the  rim  as  possible.)  The  thickness  of  the 
flange  should  be  enough  to  resist  bending  moment. 

It  would  seem  that  Professor  Benjamin  might  undertake  a 
series  of  investigations  to  determine  the  proper  proportions  for 
bolts  and  flanges  of  rim  joints,  also  the  proper  location  of  such  a 
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joint  to  give  the  maximum  strength  to  the  rim.  I  believe  that  an 
experimental  determination  of  a  joint  of  maximum  strength  to  be 
very  desirable. 

Mr,  McBrid4.\ — I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  wheel  business  now.  I  have  some  interesting  data  here 
on  a  wheel  which  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  that  I  want  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Society,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
out  some  important  points.  I  have  no  opinion  whatever  to  offer 
on  it  myself.  I  simply  submit  the  facts  to  the  experts.  I  have 
three  views  of  the  wheel  I  speak  of.  This  large  one  is  a  cross 
section  through  the  rim  at  tlie  point  of  the  arms  (Fig.  95).  Fig. 
96  is  an  inside  view  of  the  wheel  looking  from  the  centre  ont 
towards  the  circumference,  showing  the  junction  of  the  arms  and 
the  rim,  and  also  the  connection  of  the  segments  between  the 
arms.  Fig.  97  is  a  side  view  of  one  arm  where  it  is  attached  to 
a   segment.    You   will   notice   that  the  segments  are  connected 
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Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


together  with  flanges  and  bolts.  This  wheel  is  of  the  following 
dimensions :  2f>  feet  in  diameter,  OOi^  inches  on  the  face,  and  mns 
about  53  revolutions  per  niiuuto.  It  has  on  it  one  48-inch  belt 
and  one  34-inch  bolt.  You  will  notice  that  this  wheel  has  a  Teiy 
large  overhang  on  each  side  outside  of  any  support  it  can  possibly 
get  from  the  arms  except  through  those  brackets.  The  oyerhang 
of  the  48-incli  belt  is  52  per  cent,  outside  of  the  support  it  gets 
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in  the  arms,  and  of  the  34-inch  belt,  66f  per  cent.,  or  sixty  possible 
places  to  break  where  the  arm  is  attached  to  the  rim ;  that  is,  at 
this  point  around  the  flange  where  the  flange  of  the  end  of  the 
arm  attaches  to  the  flange  of  the  rim,  there  are  sixty  places  where 
this  rib  construction  can  crack  or  be  broken.  Thirty-three  of 
those  are  broken,  or  55  per  cent.  Of  two  hundred  other  places  of 
similar  construction  which  might  be  broken  through  shrinkage 
cracks,  not  a  single  one  is  broken — not  one.  Of  the  total  breaks, 
twenty-one,  or  63  per  cent.,  are  on  the  side  of  the  wheel  having 
the  narrow  belt.  This  is  a  2-inch  rib  running  out,  and  smaller 
ribs  running  around.  Of  the  twenty-two  ribs  crossing  the  rim 
from  the  arms — that  is,  these  points  here — eight  are  broken,  and 
seven,  or  87^  per  cent.,  are  on  the  side  having  the  narrow  belt. 
Of  the  twenty-five  cracks  in  the  ribs  running  down,  fourteen,  or 
56  per  cent.,  are  cracks  on  the  side  having  the  yarrow  belt. 

Mr.  John  Fritz. — All  my  friends  know  that  I  am  not  a  speaker, 
but  as  some  reference  has  been  made  to  rolling-mill  fly-wheels 
going  to  pieces,  I  want  to  say  that  while  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  mechanical  and  metallurgical  engineers  who  built  them,  I 
would  rather  build  fly-wheels  that  would  not  go  to  pieces  at 
any  reasonable  speed  than  to  talk  about  them  in  public. 

My  method  of  designing  fly-wheels  for  machinery  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  98),  which  represents  a  type  of  wheel 
for  a  25-inch  rail  train  running  from  TO  to  80  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  wheel  is  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  first  started 
in  1873,  and  was  in  constant  use  day  and  night  until  1892  or  1893. 

The  subject  of  fly-wheels  is  of  so  great  importance  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  present  the  methods  used  in  getting 
up  this  wheel  and  in  its  fitting  and  finishing,  together  with  some 
other  drawings,  as  a  paper  for  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  McBride. — I  see  quite  a  number  of  fly-wheel  makers  here 
to-day  and  I  would  like  to  ask  them,  if  it  is  not  giving  away  trade 
secrets,  if  they  pursue  any  method  of  using  a  certain  factor  of 
safety  for  fly-wheels ;  whether  they  design  a  wheel  to  run  at  60 
revolutions  a  minute,  if  you  please ;  whether  they  make  that 
strong  enough  to  stand  twice  GO  or  three  times  60  or  any  other 
number  of  60,  or  whether  they  simply  make  it  strong  enough  to 
stfmd  at  60  and  take  their  chances  on  going  to  pieces.  When  a 
man  builds  a  boiler  or  builds  a  bridge  he  tries  to  incorporate  in 
it  a  certain  factor  of  safety,  and  he  makes  it  many  times  stronger 
than  any  load  that  is  likely  to  be  brought  on  it,  and  I  would  like 
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to  know  if  anything  of  that  kind  is  pursued  in  the  construcfcion 
of  fly-wheels. 

Mr.  Fritz, — I  would  like  to  say  this  with  regard  to  the  wheels : 
A  very  prominent  engineer  saw  one  of  .those  wheels,  and  asked 
me  :  "  Haven't  you  got  that  wheel  stronger  than  there  is  any  use 
for  it  ?  "     I  said,  ''  I  don't  know  ;  if  it  is,  I  will  never  know  it." 

Mr.  Henning. — ^I  have  stood  alongside  of  Mr.  Fritz's  wheels  and 
know  that  they  run  pretty  nearly  true.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
one  run  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  out  of  true,  trying  it  by  holding 
a  point  close  to  the  pulley  to  see  how  it  did  run.  Occasionally 
the  engines  did  run  faster  than  they  ought  to,  but  the  engines 
were  always  stopped  before  the  wheels  gave  way.  I  know  the 
design  Mr.  Fritz  has  adopted  has  never  given  any  trouble, 
because  he  recognized  several  things  in  construction  which 
many  engineers  using  cast  iron,  even  at  the  present  day,  do  not 
recognize,  and  from  that  point  of  view  I  should  like  to  answer  Mr. 
McBride's  inquiry.  The  factor  of  safety,  of  course,  is  a  certain 
constant,  provided  the  quality  of  the  material  is  known.  There 
are  no  means,  at  the  present  time,  of  knowing  what  the  actual 
strength  a  block  of  cast  iron  cast  twelve  inches  square  may  be. 
Twelve  inches  square  is  a  realbnable  section  for  a  fly-wheel  rim. 
The  outside  metal  has  a  certain  strength,  while  t}ie  metal  near 
the  centre  is  very  different.  It  may  not  have  any  resistance  what- 
ever, on  account  of  piping  or  crystallization  or  internal  strain.  If 
the  factor  of  safety  were  proper,  there  would  be  no  njore  dan- 
ger of  the  breaking  of  the  fly-wheel,  because  there  would  be 
ample  strength  in  every  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elastic 
deflections  in  fly-wheels  I  believe  are  never  calculated,  and  we 
know  that  the  elastic  changes  of  shape  of  fly-wheels  are  three 
times  as  great  as  those  of  steel  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  those  of  wrought  iron.  We  know  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
cast  iron  runs  somewhere  from  nine  millions  to  eleven  and  a  half 
millions,  while  steel  runs  from  twenty-seven  millions  up  to  thirty- 
one  millions.  Wrought  iron  is  twenty-four  millions  to  twenty-six 
millions.  Now,  the  stretch  of  these  arms  is  all  dependent  on  that 
difference  in  figures  from  thirty-one  millions  down  to  nine  mil- 
lions, and  the  change  of  a  shape  of  fly-wheel  is  exactly  proportion- 
ate to  that  difference  in  moduli.  Everybody  considers  that 
cast  iron  is  the  most  rigid  material  in  use.  It  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is  the  most  flexible  and  most  elastic.  That  is,  for  the  same 
load  cast  iron  will  stretch  or  change  its  shape  three  times  as 
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much  as  steel  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  wrought  iron. 
Therefore  extra  provision  ought  to  be  made,  which  is  rarely  made. 
What  Mr.  Fritz  does  by  casting  the  rims  hollow  is  this — he 
obtains  thin  sections,  the  strengtli  of  which  is  fairly  well  known. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  actual  strength  of  cast-iron  beams 
haviug  sections  such  as  are  used  in  solid  rims  of  large  fly-wheels. 
The  strength  of  casting  more  than  three  inches  thick  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  vastly  less  than  given  by  calculation  of  strength  based 
on  book  constants.  If  the  distortion  of  a  wheel  is  prevented,  just 
exactly  as  Mr.  Fritz  does,  by  vertical  flanges,  then  it  is  stiffened 
in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  depth.  Tlierefore  it  can  thus  be 
stiffened  in  a  larger  proportion  than  by  adding  weight  in  the 
shape  of  a  solid  block,  making  tlie  rims  strong  enough.  They 
must  be  suflSciently  rigid  to  withstand  the  distortion  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  wheels.  Tliat,  under  abnormal  conditions,  is  very 
great.  Distortion  is  also  due,  not  to  the  resistance  of  the  cast 
iron,  but  entirely  and  alone  to  its  flexibility  or  elastic  distortion 
under  loads,  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  steel  and  two 
and  a  half  times  that  of  wrought  iron.  Therefore,  in  Mr.  Fritz's 
wheel,  which  has  very  deep  arms,  he  does  the  very  thing  that 
is  necessary  to  make  a  wheel  sRff  and  rigid.  He  designs  for 
rigidity  under  loads.  In  wrought  iron  or  steel  it  would  be  quite 
different.  In  using  cast  iron  it  should  be  used  in  shapes  in 
which  its  rigidity  will  resist  for  elastic  distortion  under  load  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  The  trouble  with  nearly  all  fly-wheels 
that  break  is  this,  that  the  essential  factors  of  strength,  actual 
rigidity  and  resistance  to  change  of  shape,  are  not  properly  pro- 
vided for,  while  they  are  provided  for  in  the  designs  for  which 
Mr.  Fritz  is  responsible. 

Mr,  Jesse  3L  S7/ift/i, — There  are  two  classes  of  fly-wheels:  firsts 
those  that  are  used  simply  to  carry  the  shaft  around,  and  having 
a  section  of  rim  which  is  very  thick  and  rather  narrow.  The 
second  are  tlie  band  wheels,  having  a  veiy  thin  and  wide  rim.  It 
is  the  band  wheels  which  give  the  trouble.  This  section  which  Mr. 
Fritz  has  pro])ose(l  is  admirable  for  a  mere  inertia  wheel,  and  en- 
ables him  to  get  good  material  in  the  best  shape  to  resist  the  strain 
which  comes  upon  the  wheel.  But  this  wheel  which  is  shown  on  the 
board  is  a  band  wheel  and  must,  necessarily,  be  very  wide.  The 
sha])e  of  what  arc  intended  to  be  strengthening  ribs  can  be  modi- 
iiecl  so  as  to  give  a  rim  of  uniform  strength  ;  that  is,  the  ribs  may 
be  tapering  from  the  arms,  which  is  the  point  where  the  moment 
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of  forces  is  greatest,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  arms  where 
the  moment  is  least  Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  case 
where  Mr.  Benjamin  places  the  joint  midway  between  the  arms 
(Fig.  81),  and  he  increases  the  thickness  of  the  flanges  to  get  ad- 
ditional strength,  he  also  increases  the  weights,  so  that  this  joint 
tends  towards  its  own  destruction,  because  the  greater  weight  has 
the  greater  centrifugal  force.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  it 
is  possible  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  joints  at  the  arms  where 
the  centrifugal  force  can  be  directly  counteracted  by  the  tension 
of  the  arms. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Fritz  that  the  hollow  rim  adapts  itself  admira- 
bly to  the  strains  brought  upon  it  by  centrifugal  force,  and  there 
is  no  reason,  even  in  a  band  wheel,  why  the  thickness  of  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  of  the  rim  may  not  be  varied  at  each  section  so  as 
to  exactly  meet  the  strain  at  that  section.  I  think,  however,  it 
would  be  a  more  expensive  wheel  to  build  than  that  with  thin  rim 
and  ribs  which  we  usually  find  in  practice ;  but  the  hollow  rim 
construction  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  a  much  stronger 
and  better  wheel. 

Mr.  Henning. — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  statement 
that  Mr.  Smith  made.  Many  wheels  are  designed  for  uniform 
resistance  of  every  part.  That  is  the  very  thing  which  is  wrong. 
It  is  not  uniform  resistance — it  is  uniform  rigidity  which  must  be 
provided.  If  there  is  uniform  resistance,  then  the  parts  which 
deflect  more  will,  of  course,  affect  the  others,  and  it  is  not  a  ques. 
tion  of  resistance  at  all ;  it  is  a  question  of  rigidity.  If  the  wheels 
were  designed  for  uniform  rigidity  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  material  in  them,  then  there  would  be  less  liability  to  fracture. 

Prof.  Chas.  IL  Benjamin.* — I  am  glad  that  this  paper  has 
brought  out  such  a  full  discussion  and  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  further  experiments. 

The  suggestion  of  Professor  Jones  in  regard  to  sudden  changes 
of  speed  is  very  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  effect  such  changes  with  safety  to  the  operator. 

Whatever  belts,  secondary  pulleys,  etc.,  are  used  would  need 
to  be  included  in  the  shield  and  would  all  be  destroyed  at  each 
experiment. 

It  may,  however,  be  possible  to  stop  the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel 
itself  father  suddenly  by  means  of  a  brake  acting  on  this  shaft 
outside  the  shield. 

*  Author's  closure,  UQ(Je?  tfee  Rules, 
16 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  joint  suggested  by  Mr.  Stanwood  and 
shown  in  Fig.  9J5,  /.  c,  the  joint  at  the  point  of  inflection  of  the 
rim,  is  one  sohition  of  the  difiiculty. 

T  am  having  some  model  wheels  constructed  with  joints  so 
located,  and  intend  to  test  them  the  coming  year.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  moving  the  flange  also  changes  the  point  of  inflection. 
The  enlargement  of  the  flange  shown  in  Fig.  04  of  Mr.  Stanwood's 
discussion  I  consider  a  mistake,  as  the  additional  weight  thus 
concentrated  at  the  joint  will  more  than  neutralize  any  advantage 
gained.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  flange  is  likely  to 
be  broken  at  the  bolt  holes  by  the  bending  moment  due  to  the 
pressure  at  the  fulcrum  (Fig.  94). 

I  am  having  made  several  models  of  wheels  with  various  forms 
of  link  and  '* prisoner"  joints,  such  as  are  used  in  rolling  mill  and 
blowing  engines.  There  is  no  reason  why  wheels  of  this  character 
should  not  be  amply  strong.  The  section  of  the  rim  is  that  best 
calculated  to  resist  bending,  and  admits  of  reliable  connections  at 
the  joints  in  the  direct  line  of  stress.  The  two  experiments  on 
link  joints  jn  the  paper  show  the  comparative  safety  of  this  type. 
It  is  the  fly  band  wheel  with  its  wide,  thin  rim  which  presents  the 
more  difiicult  i)roblem,  and  it  is  on  this  type  of  rim  that  there  is 
need  of  further  experiment. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  danger  from 
generator  pulleys  which  run  at  a  high  speed  and  are  balanced  by 
bolting  heavy  weights  on  the  inside  of  the  rim  at  its  thinnest 
section. 

The  rim  is  thus  further  weakened  bv  tlie  liole  which  is  drilled 
for  tiie  rivet  or  bolt,  and  the  balance  weight  adds  to  the  centrifu- 
gal force  without  adding  to  the  strength.  An  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  tiie  December  number  of  Poirer. 

I  am  sorry  that  non(5  of  the  members  liave  offered  an  explana- 
tion of  the  shearing  force  which  is  so  apparent  in  some  of  the 
flange  joints,  nearly  shearing  the  bolts  in  two  in  one  instance  (see 
]).  219,  and  Fig.  8.")).  It  is  generally  snp])Osed  that  midway  between 
the  arms  is  a  point  of  niaxinium  bending  moment  and  zero  shear. 

I  hope  to  make  another  series  of  experiments  during  the  coming 
year  on  various  shapes  of  lini  nnd  styles  of  joint,  including  wheels 
witli  steel  spokes. 

If  it  pi'oves  feasible  to  photograph  some  of  these  wheels  at  the 
instant  of  rupture,  tli(^  pictuR-s  thus  obiained  will  probably  throw 
still  more  light  on  the  problem. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  PLANT  OF  A   MODERN  COMMER- 
CIAL BUILDING. 

BY  WILLIAM   H.   BliTAN,    ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

(Member  of  the  S.)ciety.) 

The  modern  commercial  building  is,  in  many  respects,  an  en- 
gineering structure.  The  problems  of  foundations,  design  of 
frame  and  walls  for  the  desired  loads  and  wind  pressures,  the 
plumbing  and  sanitary  arrangements,  call  for  engineering  skill 
of  the  highest  order.  This  paper,  however,  will  bs  confined  to 
the  discussion  of  the  mechanical,  steam,  and  electrical  platits, 
which  are  of  fully  equal  importance. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  no  features  of  the  modern 
building  stand  in  greater  need  of  consideration  by  specialists. 
Such  treatment  has  always  been  desirable,  and  is  more  so  to-day 
than  ever,  on  account  of  the  wide  variety  of  service  required 
and  the  improvements  which  are  constantly  being  made. 

These  considerations  involve  first  of  all : 

The  Boiler  Plants  which  necessitates  the  determination  of  the 
average  and  maximum  requirements  of  all  the  steam  cylinders 
and  other  steam-using  apparatus  in  the  building.  It  also  in- 
volves consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fuel  and  water 
to  be  used,  the  selection  of  the  type  of  boiler,  the  smoke  flue 
and  chimney,  and  usually  the  prevention  of  smoke. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  question  of  Power  development 
and  distribution;  its  average  and  maximum  amounts;  whether 
steady  or  fluctuating.  Which  of  the  many  types  of  modern 
steam  engines  shall  be  adopted ;  the  number  and  size  of  units ; 
whether  high  or  low  speed  ;  simple  or  compound ;  condensing 
or  non  condensing  ;  direct-connected  or  belted  ?  Shall  the  power 
be  distributed  by  shafting,  belting,  rope-drive,  electricity,  com- 
pressed air,  or  what  not  ? 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1898)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  £ngincerSj  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  2'ransactions. 
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The  Li(jhting  system  comes  next  iu  importance.  In  these 
days  ilhimination  by  electricity  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Shall  the  current  be  sui)plie(l  from  a  central  station,  or  generated 
within  the  building?  Shall  the  lighting  be  by  arcs  or  incan- 
descents;  or  if  in  combination,  how  distributed?  Shall  motors 
be  driven  from  the  same  apparatus  ?  AVhat  system  of  distribu- 
tion shall  be  employed  ;  what  voltage — 110  or  220  ;  what  charac- 
ter of  current  -  direct  or  alternating  ?  If  an  isolated  plant  is  in- 
stalled, what  shall  be  the  number  and  size  of  units ;  shall  they 
be  direct- connected  or  belted;  wliat  as  to  their  general  charac- 
teristics ?  Shall  the  units  be  independent,  or  shall  they  be  con- 
nected by  some  scheme  of  sliafting  or  clutches  ?  What  switch- 
board facilities  are  necessary  ?  What  indicating  and  recording 
instruments,  switches,  safeties,  etc.?  Shall  the  arc  lamps  be  of 
the  open  or  enclosed  type,  operated  in  series  or  multiple? 
What  voltages,  efficiencies,  and  candle  powers  shall  be  employed 
for  the  incandescents  ?  What  shall  be  the  general  character  of 
the  wiring,  its  percentage  of  drop,  and  its  subdivision  into  sec- 
tions for  ind(ipendent  control  by  switches  ? 

The  Elevator  system  is  a  feature  of  prime  importance.  How 
many  elevators  shall  there  be  ;  where  located  ?  How  many 
passenger,  and  how  many  freiglit ;  how  many  auxiliaries,  sucli 
as  dumb  waiters,  ash  hoists,  etc.?  What  shall  be  the  elevator 
loads  and  si)eeds  ?  How  shall  they  be  driven  ?  If  by  steam, 
whether  belted  or  direct  ?  If  of  the  hydraulic  pattern,  shall 
they  be  high  or  low  pressure  ;  with  horizontal  or  vertical  cylin- 
ders ?  What  typo  of  pumping  machinery  shall  be  used — ^the 
old  style  direct-acting  duplex  with  simple  high-pressure  cylin- 
ders ;  the  same  engine  fitted  with  compound  cylinders ;  the  sim- 
ple crank  and  fly-wheel  pattern ;  or  the  more  modem  compound 
or  triple-expansion  crank  and  fly-wheel  "  high  duty  "  engine  ? 
Shall  it  be  provided  with  condensers  ?  If  the  elevators  are  to 
be  operated  by  electricity,  at  what  voltage?  Direct  or  belted; 
how  counterbalanced,  and  provided  with  what  automatic  and 
safety  devices  ? 

The  Hcftfittfj  and  Ventihtiinij  systems  are  by  no  means  of  least 
importance.  Shall  tlie  system  be  hot  air,  hot  water,  or  steam, 
or  a  combination  of  them  ?  If  hot  air  or  indirect,  shall  it  be  by 
tlie  natural,  or  hot  blast  syste^m  ?  If  hot  water,  shall  it  be  nat- 
ural circulation,  or  by  punii)ing?  If  by  steam,  what  shall  be 
the  pressure  carried,  the  type  of  radiation,  its  amount  and 
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tribution  ?  What  system  of  piping  shall  be  employed  ?  How 
many  changes  of  air  per  hour  are  required,  and  shall  it  be  by 
natural  or  forced  circulation  ? 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  heating  plant  is  the  Steam  Pipe  sys- 
tem connecting  the  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  heaters,  receivers, 
etc.,  with  their  accompanying  valves,  regulators,  covering,  blow- 
offs,  etc.,  forming  in  a  large  building  a  very  complicated  system, 
permitting  the  utilization  of  the  exhaust  from  the  engines  and 
pumps  for  heating.  The  general  arrangement  of  this  work;  and 
the  selection  of  the  proper  apparatus,  all  demand  the  most  care- 
ful study. 

The  above  may  serve  to  indicate  that  the  problems  under  con- 
sideration involve  a  wide  range  of  engineering  experience  and 
research,  and  necessitate  the  reaching  of  conclusions  in  regard 
to  many  matters  on  which  there  is  room  for  divergence  of 
opinion. 

Each  type  of  building  must,  of  course,  be  considered  as  an 
independent  problem.  The  mechanical  requirements  of  the 
modem  office  building,  for  instance,  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  modem  hotel  or  apartment  house.  Both  differ 
radically  in  their  requirements  from  business  houses.  Even 
here  the  retail  store  involves  considerations  quite  different  from 
the  wholesale  store  or  warehouse.  Peculiarities  of  trade  affect 
even  different  houses  in  the  same  general  line.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  draught  general  rules.  Each  installation  must  be 
studied  with  reference  to  its  own  peculiarities. 

The  author  submits  with  some  diffidence  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  designing  the  equipment  for  a  large  building  recently 
constructed  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they  involve 
anything  particularly  original,  or  that  any  special  or  unusual 
difficulties  were  encountered.  It  is  offered  simply  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  believed  to  be  good  current  practice.  In  some 
respects  the  solutions  reached  may  appear  novel,  and  the  com^ 
bination  of  so  large  a  number  of  desirable  features  in  a  single 
plant  may  be  said  to  have  marked  an  era  in  this  field  of  work  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  in  adaptability 
to  somewhat  peculiar  conditions  of  service,  and  in  low  first  cost, 
as  well  as  low  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  the  installa- 
tion is  at  least  interesting. 

A  front  view  of  the  building  is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  It  is  a  brick 
and  stone  building,  of  the  character  known  as  '^  standard  slow 
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combustion,"  an  deliiied  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Commerce  Kealty  Company,  and  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Washington  Avenue,  about  midway  of  the  block  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  streets.  Its  ground  space  is  109  feet 
front  by  225.^  feet  deep,  and  it  is  eight  stories  high,  besides  base- 
ment. Fig.  100  is  a  basement  plan ;  Fig.  101,  first  floor ;  Fig.  102, 
a  characteristic  upper  floor ;  Fig.  lOB,  the  eighth  or  top  floor, 
and  Fig.  104  a  cross  section  sliowing  elevations  and  heights  of 
stories.  The  tenants  are  the  Hagadine-McKittrick  Dry  (Joods 
Company,  an  old  established  wholesale  firm,  located  for  many 
years  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Washington 
Avenue,  occupying  a  building  of  less  than  half  the  floor  area 
of  the  new  one.  These  facilities  ha^dng  become  inadequate  for 
their  business,  arrangements  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1897  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building.  The  architects  of  the  new 
building  were  Messrs.  Eames  &  Young,  of  St.  Louis,  who,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  work,  called  into  association  with  them  as 
advisory  and  consulting  engineers  the  firm  of  Bryan  &  Hum- 
phrey. Ground  was  broken  November  16,  1897,  and  the  work 
was  pushed  urgently  when  the  weather  permitted,  and  for  part 
of  the  time  night  and  day.  The  tenants  moved  in  on  June  1, 
1898,  partial  service  from  the  mechanical  plant  being  then 
available,  and  complete  service  being  furnished  shortly  there- 
after. 

In  the  designing  of  this  plant,  a  prime  consideration — and 
one  which  always  presents  itself — was  the  necessity  of  getting 
a  high-grade  installation  for  as  little  first  cost  as  possible. 
Owners,  as  a  rule,  object  to  paying  an  advance  for  machinery  of 
higher  efficiency,  unless  the  results  have  been  demonstrated  so 
often  as  to  be  beyond  question,  and  even  then  they  hesitate,  or 
expect  the  tenants  to  pay  the  difference.  A  distinction  must,  of  ' 
course,  be  made  between  apparatus  of  established  merit  and  of 
proven  adaptability  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  what  may  be 
termed  "refinements" — good  in  themselves,  but  of  doubtful 
value  under  the  expected  conditions  of  operation. 

To  begin  with,  the  location  and  character  of  the  building,  and 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  it,  were  discussed  by  the  architects 
and  engineers,  in  consultation  with  the  owners  of  the  building 
and  their  prospective  ti^ujints,  including  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ftin^iit  departments  and  floors,  and  their  operating  engineer. 
Having  determined  on  the  general  character  of  the  plant 
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nearly  as  possible,  detail  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared, 
and  tenders  were  solicited  from  a  limited  number  of  experienced 
and  responsible  bidders. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  features  which  could  not  be 
definitely  decided  upon  in  advance.  The  capacity  of  the  boiler 
plant,  for  instance,  as  will  be  shown  later,  depends  wholly 
upon  the  type  of  steam  engines  and  elevator  mechanism 
adopted,  the  most  ineflScient  reqnirinpj  nearly  twice  as  much 
boiler  capacity  as  the  most  efficient.  There  was,  as  usual,  con- 
siderable controversy  over  the  type  of  elevators  to  be  adopted. 
All  the  modern  types — electrical,  hydraulic,  and  even  steam — 
were  warmly  advocated.  Tlie  size  and  character  of  the  elec- 
trical plant,  and  arrangement  of  tlie  engines  and  boiler  room, 
could  not  be  settled  until  tliese  matters  were  disposed  of. 

The  work  of  preparing  detailed  plans  and  specifications  was 
taken  actively  in  hand  about  January  10,  1898,  and  they  were 
completed  and  sent  out  about  February  1st,  bids  being  asked 
for  until  noon,  February  16,  1898.  Tlie  specifications  were,  in 
general,  in  line  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  author  in  the 
paper  presented  at  the  Niagara  meeting  of  the  Society  on  "  The 
Kelations  Between  the  Purchaser,  the  Engineer,  and  the  Manu- 
facturer" {TransdctioTUi,  vol.  xix).  They  embodied  the  follow- 
ing divisions : 

First :  The  "  Notice  to  Bidders,"  indicating  the  time  and  place 
of  receiving  bids ;  tlie  manner  of  their  preparation,  whether  on 
single  or  combined  sections ;  each  bid  to  be  in  good  faith,  not 
requiring  later  approval ;  the  bids  themselves  to  become  the 
property  of  the  purchaser,  and  not  be  returned.  Tlie  tenders 
were  to  be  made  on  proposal  forms  which  were  given  the  bid- 
ders, and  not  on  their  regular  forms. 

This  was  followed  by  the  "General  Provisions,"  covering  the 
conditions  under  which  the  different  divisions  of  the  work  were 
to  be  executed,  such  as  replacing  of  unsatisfactory  work  and 
material ;  supervision ;  the  decision  of  disputed  points ;  com- 
pliance with  laws,  ordinances,  and  underwriter's  rules ;  changes 
how  made ;  damage  done  to  building  by  contractor  ;  course  to 
be  pursued  in  case  of  failure  or  delay  by  the  contractor ;  time 
of  beginning  and  completing  the  work;  deduction  for  delay  in 
completion ;  services  of  expert ;  standard  of  excellence,  where 
special  makes  of  goods  are  mentioned  by  name ;  guarantee  of 
one  year  on  all  parts  of  the  work ;  accuracy  of  data  furnished, 
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contractor  being  required  to  yerify  same  and  see  that  the  plant 
went  together  properly ;  the  requirement  of  bond ;  and  terms 
of  payment.  As  nearly  every  section  required  foundations,  a 
paragraph  was  added  covering  once  for  all  the  character  of 
foundation  required,  the  method  of  conducting  the  work,  etc. 
The  foundations,  by  the  way,  were  to  be  built  of  concrete,  of 
Atlas  or  Empire  American  Portland  cement,  one  part  of  which 
was  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sand,  and  four  to  five  parts  of 
crushed  macadam,  cleaned  aud  screened. 

Following  these  come  the  different  sections  of  the  work  itself, 
as  follows : 

Section  A.  The  Steam-Boiler  Plant,  including  furnaces,  brick- 
work, smoke  flue,  etc. 

Section  B.  The  Elevator  System ;  bids  being  invited  on  hy- 
draulic, electrical,  and  steam,  erected  complete. 

Section  C.  Dynamos  and  Switchboard ;  provision  being  made 
for  additional  capacity  in  case  electric  elevators  were  adopted. 

Section  D.  Steam  Engines  for  Driving  the  Dynamos ;  the 
specifications  being  written  for  compound  engines,  proposals 
being  also  invited  on  simple  engines. 

Section  E.  Wiring,  Cables,  Arc  Lamps,  Incandescent  Lamps, 
Fans,  and  Fan  Motors  for  ventilating. 

Section  F.  St^am  Heating  System ;  the  specifications  cover- 
ing a  plant  designed  to  operate  under  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
ditions with  very  low  steam  pressure,  proposals  being  also  in- 
vited on  the  Paul  and  Webster  Systems  of  air  removal,  with  the 
privilege  of  rearranging  the  work  to  suit  these  systems,  and  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  radiating  surface,  the  size  of  mains,  etc,  if 
desired,  while  guaranteeing  to  do  the  same  work. 

Section  G.  Large  and  High-Pressure  Pipework,  including 
connections  between  boilers,  engines,  free  exhaust,  etc.  The 
details  of  this  section  could  not,  of  course,  be  worked  out  until 
a  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  boilers,  engines,  and  elevators. 

The  discussion  of  these  sections  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order : 

Section  A— The  Ihiler  Plant. 

Steam  was  required  in  this  building  for  three  purposes : 
H(»ating,  liglitiiij^,  and  elevator  service. 

As  sbown  later,  the  maximum  aniount  of  steam  required  for 
heating  was  about  250  boiler  horse-power.     Careful  computa- 
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tions  showed  that  more  than  this  amount  would  be  necessary 
for  the  lighting  and  elevator  service,  even  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical steam  engines.  As  ihex^  would  always  be  a  surplus  of 
exhaust  steam  available  for  heating,  it  was  evident  that  the  heat- 
ing requirements  need  not  be  considerd  further  as  a  factor  in 
determining  boiler  capacity. 

The  maximum  electrical  requirements  are  shown  later  herein 
to  be  about  150  kilowatts— exclusive  of  the  elevators — or  about 
200  electrical  horse-power.  Assuming  a  combined  efficiency  of 
engine  and  dynamo  unit,  from  steam  cylinders  to  switchboard,  of 
80  per  cent.,  the  maximum  indicated  horse-power  is  250.  Using 
simple  steam  engines  at  a  water  rate  of  40  pounds  per  indicated 
horse-power  per  hour,  the  steam  requirements  would  be  10,000 
pounds  per  hour ;  or,  for  compound  engines  at  28  pounds  of 
water  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  7,000.  These  being 
divided  by  30  to  reduce  them  to  boiler  horse-power,  give  us  333 
for  the  former,  and  233  for  the  latter. 

The  efficiencies  above  assumed  are  not,  of  course,  accurate, 
nor  is  the  statement  of  the  unit  of  boiler  horse-power ;  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  close  for  the  present  purpose,  in 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  accurately  in  advance 
what  the  work  will  be,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  plant  would 
rarely  be  operated  under  conditions  favorable  to  the  highest 
economies.  The  boiler  horse-power  required  to  operate  the 
elevators  is  shown  later  to  be  as  follows  : 

For  steam  elevators,  67  indicated  horse-power,  at  100  pounds  water  rate, 

H-30 223 

For  hydraulic  elevators,  with  simple  duplex  pumps,  75  indicated  horse- 
power, at  100  H-  30 250 

For  hydraulic  elevators,  with  compound  steam  pumps,  75  indicated  horse- 
power, at  60  -f-  30  150 

For  hydraulic  elevators,  with   high  duty   pumping  engines,    75   indicated 

horse-power,  at  28  -i-  30 70 

For  electric  elevators,  with  dynamos  driven  by  simple  engines,  75  indicated 

horse-power,  at  40  -f-  30 100 

For  electric  elevators,  if  driven  by  compound  engines,  75  indicated  horse- 
power, at  28  -^  30 70 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  combinations  which 
were  possible,  all  of  which  were  under  serious  consideration. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  steam  requirements  for  elec- 
trical and  elevator  service  might  vary  all  the  way  between  303 
and  583  boiler  horse-power. 
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H.P. 

Compound  dynamo  engines  and  electric  elevators 808 

Compound  dynamo  engines  and  hydraulic  elevators,  driven  by  bigli  duty 

pumping  engines ^ 808 

Compound  dynamo  engines  and  hydraulic  elevators,  driven  by  ordinary 

duplex  compound  pumps 888 

Simple  dynamo  engines  and  electric  elevators 438 

Compound  dynamo  engines  and  steam  elevators 456 

Simple  dynamo  engines  and  hydraulic  elevators,  driven  by  compound  duplex 

pum  ps 488 

Simple  dynamo  engines  and  steam  elevators 556 

Simple  dynamo  engines  and  hydraulic  elevators,  driven  by  simple  duplex 

.  pumps 588 

After  due  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  proposals  on 
three  boilers,  each  having  a  rated  capacity  of  6,000  pounds  of 
water  per  hour,  with  feed  water  at  212  degrees  into  dry  steam 
of  125  pounds  pressure  above  atmosphere,  equivalent  to  181.7 
horse-power  each,  at  the  Society's  standard  of  30  pounds  from 
feed  at  100  degrees  Fahi*.  to  steam  at  70  pounds,  gauge  pressure. 
Each  boiler  was  to  bo  capable  of  doing  this  work  continuously 
with  natural  draught  under  regular  working  conditions,  and  of 
being  overworked  one-third  in  emergencies.  It  was  assumed 
that  this  capacity  would  probably  take  care  of  the  building ;  two 
boilers  being  operated  regularly,  and  the  third  being  held  in 
reserve  for  cleaning  or  repairs,  or  used  on  rare  occasions  of  un- 
usually large  demands.  There  was,  at  that  time,  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  owners  could  be  induced  to  put  in  the 
most  economical  type  of  apparatus.  The  capacity  was  purposely 
stated  in  pounds  of  water  to  be  evaporated  per  hour,  rather 
than  in  horse-power,  so  as  to  avoid  discussing  the  question 
of  heating  surface  per  horse-power  adopted  by  the  different 
makers. 

The  next  question  was  as  to  type  of  boiler — whether  of  the 
water-tube  or  of  the  ordinary  horizontal  return  tubular  variety. 
The  writer's  experience  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water- 
tube  boiler  possesses  three  important  advantages : 

Isf.  Large  capacity  in  small  space. 

2  /.  Large  capacity  in  single  units. 

3  7.  Safety — particularly  with  the  higher  pressures  required 
for  modern  steam  plants  of  high  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  boiler  has  the  advantage  of 
lower  first  cost — particularly  in  the  smaller  units ;  simplicity, 
and  ease  of  being  eared  for. 
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In  the  above  comparison  no  preference  is  given  to  either  type 
of  boiler  on  the  score  of  efficiency ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
author  that  there  is  no  material  difference,  assuming  that  both 
boilers  are  designed,  constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  with 
equal  intelligence.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  water-tube 
boilers  are  actually  showing  better  fuel  economy  all  over  the 
country  than  the  average  ordinary  boilers,  but  the  latter  installa- 
tions are  usually  small,  and  rarely  receive  the  skilled  attention 
in  their  construction  and  operation  given  the  water-tube  boiler. 

A  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  present  plant 
clearly  "  indicated  "  the  adoption  of  the  water-tube  boiler,  and 
the  specifications  were  drawn  accordingly. 

Bidders  on  Section  A  were  asked  to  submit  with  their  pro- 
posals the  following  data,  in  order  that  intelligent  comparison 
of  the  bids  might  be  made  : 

Make  of  boiler. 

Numbar  and  dimensions  of  drums. 
Number  and  dimensions  of  tubes. 
Heating  and  grate  surface.    . 
Type  of  smokeless  furnace  offered. 

The  specifications  for  Section  A  covered  the  boilers  erected 
in  plac3,  with  all  the  usual  fixtures  and  fittings,  brickwork,  and 
smoke  flue  leading  to  chimney. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  boiler  room  as  originally  outlined 
and  as  actually  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  105.  The  boilers  were 
designed  to  burn  low-grade  slack  and  nut  coal  from  southern 
Illinois,  and  to  use  St.  Louis  hydrant  water.  The  boilers  and 
furnaces  were  to  have  a  combined  efficiency  of  at  least  70  per 
cent,  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  when  operating  at  any- 
where between  their  rated  capacity  and  20  per  cent,  above. 
The  evaporative  trials  to  be  made  with  a  coal  e(]uivalent  to 
Mount  Olive  lump,  having  a  calorific  value  of  not  less  than 
11,000  British  thermal  units  per  pound.  The  entrainment  was 
not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  when  operated  at  rating,  or  Hper  cent. 
when  operated  at  one-third  above  rating.  The  working  pressure 
was  to  be  125  pounds,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  5.  The  boilers 
were  to  be  submitted  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure  test  of  50  per 
cent,  greater. 

Material  in  shells  and  heads  was  to  conform  to  the  latest 

17 
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Specifications  of  the  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tioD,  as  follows :  Steel  to  be  o]>en-beartli  flange  or  fire-box. 
Tensile  strength,  SS.fHX)  to  C*2,000  )inun(ls  per  square  inch ; 
elastic  limit,  one-lialf  the  altimate ;  elongation,  at  least  30  per 
cent,  in  8  inches  j'masimum  phoRphorus,  .03  j)er  cent.;  maximnm 
Bulpbor,  ,025  per  cent     Material  to  stand  bending  doable  on 


Sf         P         ^ 


itself,  both  cold  and  after  being  quenched  in  water  of  70  degrees 
Palir.  temperature.  The  tubes  weio  to  lie  3J  or  4  inches  ex- 
ternal diameter,  of  host  cliarooiil  iron  or  soft  steel,  well  expanded 
into  tapering  holew,  which  were  either  to  be  drilled  ont  or 
pnnclied  and  reamed.  The  rivets  were  to  be  capable  of  bending 
double  on  themselves,  b<)th  cold  and  after  Ixsing  heated  and 
(]n^!nched.  Rivet  holes  were  not  to  bo  more  than  one-sixteenth 
larirer  than  rivets,  and  to  be  punched  one-eighth  inch  smaller 
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than  rivets,  and  then  reamed  out  full  size.  The  improper  use 
of  the  drift  pin  was  prohibited.  The  other  detail  requirements 
of  the  Specifications  did  not  involve  anything  special,  except 
that  a  stairway  was  to  be  provided,  affording  ready  access  to 
the  tops  of  boilers.  The  contractor  was  to  look  after  the  c'ty 
and  insurance  tests,  and  turn  the  boilers  over  ready  for  opera- 
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tion.   Dampers  were  to  be  provided  so  as  to  be  readily  controlled 
and  adjusted  from  the  front  of  boilers. 

The  contractor  was  to  furnish  and  attach  to  each  boiler  a 
smokeless  furnace,  equivalent  in  capacity,  efficiency,  and  smoke- 
lessness  to  the  down-draught  with  lower  grate.  This  requirement 
was  inserted  for  two  reasons :  First,  this  type  of  furnace  un- 
questionably improves  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the  boilers  ;  and, 
second,  the  plant  being  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  was 
desired  to  avoid  any  smoke  nuisance,  although  the  city  smoke 
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ordinance  lias  ])€en  declared  invalid  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State. 

The  writer  specified  the  same  form  of  fire  doors  which  he  first 
used  in  the  summer  of  1897,  opening  across  the  entire  width  of 
the  grate  surface,  permitting  access  to  all  parts  of  it  for  obser- 
vation, slicing,  and  cleaniug.  This  has  proved  a  very  desirable 
feature  in  practice,  as  the  upper  doors  of  down-draught  furnaces 
usually  stand  oj>en,  and  a  central  division  or  column  is  very 
much  in  the  way. 

Verv  few  smokeless  furnaces  have  been  successful  with  the 
low-grade  fuels  burned  in  St.  Louis.  The  automatic  stokers, 
firebrick  arches,  and  steam  jets  have  met  with  limited  success 
under  favorable  conditions,  but  have  not  proved  themselves 
adapted  for  excessive  and  fluctuating  loads,  nor  have  they  demon- 
strated any  large  fuel  economy.  The  down-draught  furnace, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  only  device  which  can  be  recom- 
mended with  confidence,  and  even  it  is  not  always  available,  on 
account  of  its  first  cost,  and  its  liability  to  iujurj'  if  ignorantly 
or  carelessly  handled. 

The  chimney  (Fig.  lOii  was  included  in  the  building  contract. 
It  was  located  inside  a  square  brick  shaft,  and  was  made  of 
riveted  steel  \  inch  thick,  resting  on  a  substantial  cast-iron 
foot  plate.  It  was  lined  its  entire  length  with  firebrick.  Its 
dimensions  were  48  inches  internal  diameter  by  about  135  feet 
high,  above  floor  level  of  boiler  room.  It  would  ordinarily  be 
rated  at  abbiit  400  horse-power.  The  dimensions  were  decided 
upon  when  the  building  was  begun,  before  any  of  the  computa- 
tions as  to  actual  steam  re(][uirements  had  been  made.  It  was 
assumed  that  only  two  boilers  would  ever  be  operated  at  one 
time,  and  that  the  stack  could  be  overworked  in  emergencies,  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  possible. 

Hc.ciuni  Ad — Horizontal  Rdiim  Tiihula?*  Boilers. 

Thinkin<<  tliat  the  cost  of  the  water-tube  boilers  might  be 
greater  tlian  tlio  owners  cared  to  invest,  it  was  decided  to  ask 
for  alt(irnato  proposals  on  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  of 
as  nearly  the  same  capacity  as  possible.  Tlie  plant  was  divided 
into  four  units,  three  of  which  were  to  be  able  to  do  as  much 
work  as  two  of  the  water-tube  boilers.  The  size  best  suited  to 
the  space  available  was  66  inches  in  diameter  by  20  feet  long, 
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with  sixty-four  4-inch  tubes  20  feet  long.  At  12  square  feet 
heating  surface  per  horse-power,  these  boilers  would  be  rated  at 
131  horse-power  each,  or  393  for  three,  and  524  for  the  entire 
plant. 

The  chief  advantage  of  boilers  of  this  type  is  supposed  to  be 
lower  first  cost,  although  this  disappears,  to  some  extent,  on 
large  boilers  built  for  high  pressures.  The  belief  is  common 
that  such  boilers  cost  less  for  repairs,  and  are  more  easily 
operated  and  cleaned,  than  the  water-tube  boiler.  While  these 
claims  have  been  proven  in  some  cases,  the  opposite  has  also 
been  shown  to  be  true  in  other  instances,  so  that  the  truth  of 
either  proposition  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  established 
as  yet. 

The  ordinary  boilers  designed  for  this  plant  are  shown  and 
briefly  described  in  the  author's  discussion  of  Mr.  Woolson's 
paper  on  **The  Hanging  and  Setting  of  the  Horizontal  Fire- 
Tube  Boiler,"  read  at  the  Niagara  meeting  of  the  Society  (vol. 
xix..  Transactions).  The  design  embodies  what  the  writer 
believes  to  be  many  excellent  features,  together  with  propor- 
tions which  are  intended  to  insure  the  highest  possible  fuel 
efficiency  obtainable  with  low-grade  fuels  which  come  to  the 
St.  Louis  market.  The  general  features  of  the  water-tube 
specifications  were  preserved,  except  that  no  guarantee  was 
required  as  to  capacity,  efficiency,  or  entrainment,  as  it  would 
have  been  unfair  to  have  held  the  manufacturer  responsible  for 
a  design  in  which  he  had  no  part.  The  fittings  and  general 
construction  were  high  grade  in  every  respect,  so  as  to  be 
strictly  comparable  with  water-tube  work. 

Section  B — The  Elevator  System. 

This  division  presented  the  most  complicated  problem  en- 
countered, and  one  on  which  there  was  the  widest  difference  of 
opinion  among  interested  parties.  Steam  elevators  had  been 
used  by  the  tenants  in  the  old  building  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  architects  had  recently  installed  in  a  large  system  of  ware- 
houses a  modern  high-pressure  hydraulic  plant,  which  had 
displaced  a  system  of  steam  elevators,  and  had  made  an  enor- 
mous fuel  saving.  The  engineers  had  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  modem  electrical  elevators,  and  recognized 
that  they  were  destined  to  come  into  extensive  use.     They  were 
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not,  however,  fully  convinced  that  this  was  the  proper  system 
to  adopt  in  the  present  instance,  and  were  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  the  other  two  types.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  so  word  the  specifications  that  comparative  bids  would  be 
received  on  all  three  types. 

Some  interesting  data  were  secured  from  the  tenant's  old 
plant.  Tests  were  made  on  their  single  passenger  and  three 
freight  elevators  on  an  average  busy  day.  It  was  found  that 
the  passenger  elevator  was  in  actual  motion  47  per  cent,  of  the 
time,  and  the  freight  elevators,  35  per  cent,  of  the  time.  To 
determine  the  loading  of  the  passenger  elevators,  the  6  foot  bj 
6  foot  car  was  filled  with  people  who  happened  to  be  conducting 
business  in  the  store  at  the  time.  Eighteen  were  crowded  into 
the  car.  Estimating  their  weight  at  2,700  pounds,  the  loading 
was  75  pounds  per  square  foot,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
figure  for  passenger  cars. 

The  tenants  indicated  their  elevator  requirements  as  follows 
(see  Fig.  101) :  There  were  to  be  two  passenger  elevators  (Nos.  7 
and  8),  located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  building,  each  to 
have  a  safe  carrying  capacity  of  2,500  pounds  of  live  load  at  a 
maximum  speed  of  300  feet  per  minute.  These  elevators  were 
to  be  operated  by  conductors  and  to  run  between  basement  and 
top  fioor,  stopping  at  all  floors.  The  other  six  elevators  were  to 
carry  freight  only.  The  two  southwest  elevators  (Nos.  1  and  2) 
were  to  be  operated  by  conductors,  and  to  have  a  capacity  of 
3,500  pounds  at  a  speed  of  225  feet,  operating  from  basement  to 
top  floor,  stopping  at  all  floors.  Their  duties  were  to  carry  sold 
goods  up  to  the  top  floor  to  be  packed  for  shipment.  The 
northwest  (Nos.  3  and  4)  and  northeast  elevators  (Nos.  5  and  6) 
were  to  carry  4,000  pounds  at  150  feet.  The  northeast  elevators 
were  to  be  operated  by  porters,  to  carry  packed  goods  in  both 
directions,  stopping  at  all  floors.  The  northwest  elevators  were 
to  carry  packed  goods  from  the  eighth  floor  to  shipping  room. 
They  did  not  run  to  the  basement,  nor  stop  at  intermediate 
floors,  and  were  operated  without  attendants  on  the  cars.  The 
dumbwaiter  was  to  be  of  the  electrical  type,  designed  to  cany 
200  pounds  100  feet  per  minute.  The  contractor  was  to  provide 
ornamental  metallic  gates  on  each  floor  for  passenger  elevator 
shafts.  Saparate  proposals  were  invited  for  safety  gates  at  the 
freight  elevator  doorways  on  all  floors. 

The  original  specifications  were  written  to  cover  hydraolio 
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elevators,  alternative  proposals  being  invited  on  electric  and 
steam  machines  capable  of  doing  the  same  work.  Contractor 
was  to  furnish  the  machinery  complete  ready  for  service,  and 
allow  $300  for  each  passenger  car.  The  travel  of  the  northwest 
elevator  was  about  87  feet,  and  that  of  all  others  105  feet. 
Working  steam  pressure,  120.  pounds.  The  water  pressure  for 
the  hydraulics  was  not  to  exceed  750  pounds  at  the  pumps. 
Guide  posts,  of  steel  Cables  to  be  of  such  number,  dimensions, 
and  strength  that  in  case  half  of  them  should  fail  simultaneously, 
the  remaining  half  would  carry  the  maximum  load,  with  a  factor 
of  safety  of  4  Counterbalancing  was  to  be  employed  as  far  as 
possible.  Complete  safety  devices  were  to  be  supplied,  prevent- 
ing excessive  speeds  in  either  direction  ;  automatic  stops  at  end 
of  travel,  and  other  features,  such  as  slack  cable  stops,  buffers, 
grips,  etc.  The  pumping  engines  were  to  be  two  in  number, 
each  sufficiently  large  to  handle  the  plant  at  a  piston  speed  not 
exceeding  100  feet  per  minute,  with  the  aid  of  the  accumulator. 
Both  pumps  were  to  be  of  the  horizontal  direct-acting  duplex 
type  with  compound  steam  cylinders,  and  outside  packed  water 
plungers.  One  was  to  be  of  the  high  duty  pattern,  having  a 
water  rate  of  not  over  28  pounds  per  indicated  horse-power 
hour.  The  other  pump  was  to  be  of  the  ordinary  duplex  pat- 
tern, with  a  water  rate  not  exceeding  60  pounds  per  indicated 
horse-power  hour.  There  was  to  be  a  weighted  mechanical 
accumulator  for  the  hydraulic  system  of  such  capacity  that  with 
six  elevators  operating  continuously  in  the  same  direction,  stop- 
ping only  at  the  top  and  bottom  floors,  and  one  pump  in  opera- 
tion at  not  exceeding  100  feet  piston  speed,  the  elevators  would 
do  the  specified  service.  The  discharge  tank  was  to  be  located 
in  the  attic.  Contractor  was  to  furnish  and  erect  all  necessary 
apparatus,  and  do  Till  water  piping.  He  was  to  furnish  the 
lubricating  apparatus,  paint  the  plant,  and  submit  it  to  such  tests 
as  the  engineers  might  require. 

The  determining  of  the  horse-power  required  to  operate  the 
elevator  plant  presented  many  difficulties.  There  was  at  that 
time — and  still  is — a  lack  of  authentic  data  as  to  elevator  per- 
formance covering  wide  ranges  of  service,  and  it  is  still  impos- 
sible to  make  such  computations  accurately.  Extreme  accuracy, 
however,  is  not  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  what  the  average  loads  and  percentages  of  time 
in  operation  will  actually  be  in  a  prospective  plant. 
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The  ]>roblem  was  fiu:illy  solved  for  hyJraulic  elevators  in  the 
followiug  rnauuer  :  The  averaj^e  uet  horse-power  required  by 
each  freight  elevator  lifting  its  full  live  load  was  20  horse- 
power, and  for  each  passenger  elevator  22  \  horse-power.  There 
were  six  of  the  fr>riner  in  oj^e ration  one-third  of  the  time,  but  as 
they  use  no  power  coining  down,  the  average  work  done  was  20 
net  horse-power.  The  two  prissenger  elevators  were  assumed 
to  l>e  in  oj>eration  one-half  of  the  time,  and  their  requirements 
were,  therefore,  11}  ;  a  total  for  the  eight  machines  of  31 J  net 
average  horse-power.  Assuming  an  average  efficiency  of  5.>  per 
cent,  from  water  end  of  the  pump  to  work  done,  the  horse-power 
of  water  end  of  the  pump  would  be  5o.  On  the  basis  of  a  me- 
chanical efficiency  of  75  per  cent,  for  the  pump,  the  indicated 
horse-power  of  the  steam  end  is  75,  the  figure  already  used  in 
determining  the  1  toiler  capacity. 

The  electric  elevators,  however,  presented  greater  complica- 
tions. Tests  have  shown  that  where  drum  machines  are  coun- 
terbalanced to  half  the  average  load,  and  where  the  same  total 
load  is  carried  botli  up  and  down,  the  net  work  done  is  simply 
that  necessary  to  overcome  friction,  plus  an  allowance  to  cover 
the  "  surge  "  of  energy  re([uired  at  each  start.  A  study  of  this 
subject,  in  connection  with  records  of  tests  made  on  similar 
plants,  indicated  that  when  operated  under  favorable  conditions 
of  loads,  counterl)alancing,  fre(|uency  of  8to])s,  etc.,  these  eleva- 
tors should  have  an  efficiency,  running  in  both  directions,  about 
as  follows: 

The  two  jm^«c•ng(•l•  rlfvalors 3A  kilowatts  hours  per  car  mile. 

T1h»  two  soiit]iw<*st  freiirlit  ^levators     4^  "  **       "      **      •* 

Tin*  four  north  Ir-i^rht  olevators 4\  "  "       '*      **      ** 


On  this  basis  the  electrical-horse  power  required  to  keep  each 
ehjvator  in  motion  was  found  to  bo  45,  5|J,  and  6,  respectively, 
])er  car  mile.  Thc^  s[)eods  s])ecilied,  however,  were  3.4,  2.55,  and 
1.7  miles  jujr  Jiour,  njsjuicrtively,  on  which  basis  15.9,  14.45,  and 
10.  i  ('l(»ctrical  liorse-[)<)wer  wore  required.  Assuming  that  the 
})assoiigor  olovators  nii^ht  bo  in  motion  one-half  the  time  and 
th(i  fr(Mghts  ono-third,  and  nmltiplyiug  by  tJie  number  of  eler 
vators,  th(^  ])(»wor  consumod  is  fc)U!id  to  be  15.9,  9.6,  and  13.6 
(d(u*-tri(*al  li()rso-[K)W(M',  ros[)ectivoly  ;  a  total  of  40,  in  round  num- 
l)ors.  In  viow  of  the  fact,  however,  that  ideal  conditions  of 
loadinj^  and  couutorbalaiicing  would  iievtu*  be  reached,  and  also 
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that  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  actual  number  of  stops  per 
trip,  and  percentage  of  time  which  the  elevators  would  be  in 
operation,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  partiality  to 
the  electric  installation,  it  was  thought  wise  to  increase  this 
allowance  by  50  per  cent.,  and  to  call  the  total  60  electrical  horse- 
power at  switchboard.  Assuming  a  combined  engine  and  dy- 
namo efficiency  of  80  per  cent.,  the  average  indicated  horse- 
power at  cylinders  of  dynamo  engines  is  75,  as  already  stated. 

In  computing  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  steam  eleva- 
tors, it  was  presumed  that  they  would  be  run  by  direct-con- 
nected steam  engines  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  machines 
are  almost  identical  with  the  electric  elevator  of  the  drum  type 
operated  by  worm  gear,  the  direct-connected  steam  engine  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  distant  steam  engine  generating  current 
through  a  dynamo,  and  transmitting  it  for  use  in  a  direct-con- 
nected electrical  motor.  The  work  done  by  the  elevator  proper 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  motor 
on  the  electric  elevator  to  be  83  per  cent.,  the  net  power  con- 
sumed by  the  elevator  mechanism  itself  is  50  horse-power. 
Taking  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  steam  elevator  engines 
at  75  per  cent.,  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of  67  above  referred  to. 

The  clause  in  the  specifications  providing  for  alternative  bids 
on  electrical  elevators  stipulated  that  the  elevators  were  to  be 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  hydraulic,  modifying  the 
design  only  in  so  far  as  necessitated  by  electrical  driving.  The 
purchaser  agreed  to  supply  electrical  current  at  220  volts  at  the 
switchboard.  The  contractor  was  to  do  all  wiring  from  that 
point  to  elevators.  Elevators  to  be  of  the  single  or  double 
worm  type,  with  steel  worm  and  gun-metal  gear.  The  motor 
"was  to  have  an  automatic  starting  device  to  give  the  car  an 
easy  start  independent  of  the  operator  and  cable,  returning  to 
the  starting  point  automatically  in  case  of  interruption  of  the 
current.  When  starting  from  rest  to  full  speed  within  five  sec- 
onds, the  starting  current  was  not  to  exceed  the  operating  cur- 
rent at  full  speed  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  purchaser  was 
to  provide  a  third  electrical  generating  unit  of  75  kilowatts 
capacity  in  case  electric  elevators  were  adopted.  The  plant  to 
be  so  designed  as  to  be  capable  of  operating  in  multiple  with 
the  lightin<]j  system  without  noticeable  interference  with  the 
steadiness  of  the  electric  lights. 

The  alternate  proposals  asked  for  on  steam  elevators  were  to 
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comply  with  the  same  general  couditiona  as  before,  except  that 
the  elevators  were  to  be  driven  by  direct-connected  steam  en- 
gines of  the  duplex  double-acting  vertical  type.  Separate  pro- 
posals were  invited  on  an  ash  hoist  to  have  a  platform  of  about 
60  inches  by  33  inches  ;  capacity,  1,000  pounds ;  speed,  50  feet ; 
travel,  about  20  feet. 

Section  C — Dynamos  and  Smtchboard. 

The  contractor  for  Section  C  was  to  furnish  and  erect  the 
generators  and  switchboard,  with  connections  between  same,  as 
located  in  Fig.  109.  Proposals  were  to  state  the  commercial  effi- 
ciency of  the  generators  at  i,  J,  |,  and  full  load,  subject  to  test 
after  the  machines  were  installed.  A  study  of  the  purchaser's 
needs  showed  that  they  could  be  best  met  by  a  combination  of 
arc  and  incandescent  lamps.  A  preliminary  location  of  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps  was  agreed  upon,  showing  approximately 
200  arc  and  600  incandescent  lamps.  In  addition,  there  were 
three  motors  driving  fans  in  basement,  and  an  allowance  was 
also  made  for  small  fan  motors  throughout  the  house,  and  about 
1  per  cent,  for  drop  in  the  wiring.  These  were  summarized  as 
follows : 

200  arcs  at  2i  amperes,  and  220  volts,  or  550  watts =  110,000  watts. 

600  — 220-volt  16  candle-power  incandescents  at  60  watts =    36,000 

For  motors,  drop,  etc 4,000 

TotAl 150,000      '* 

It  was  decided  that  this  load  could  be  best  handled  by  two  75- 
kilowatt  generators.  As  such  machines  can  run  at  consider- 
able overloads,  two-thirds  of  the  total  lights  could  be  handled 
with  one  machine  out  of  service.  Three  50-kilowatt  machines 
would  have  been  l)etter,  but  would  have  cost  more. 

The  selection  of  dynamos  whose  rated  capacity  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  luimbor  of  liglits  connected,  may  be  criticized, 
in  view  of  tiu)  fact  that  ordinarily  the  maximum  number  of 
liglits  burned  at  ono  time — ev(m  for  short  intervals — is  less  than 
tlie  nunibor  connected,  and  that  the  generators  can  be  over- 
worked coiisid(^rably  for  short  periods.  Tlie  anticipated  load 
factor,  lio\vev(»r,  was  largo,  and  some  margin  for  growth  was 
ne(*essarv.  Xo  special  oi*  reserve  machine  being  provided,  it 
was  not  desired  to  cripple  tlu^  plant  more  than  absolutely  neoes- 
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sary  when  one  machine  might  be  shut  down  on  account  of  acci- 
dent or  for  repairs. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  kilowatts  at  the  switchboard  is  equiva- 
lent to  200  electrical  horse-power.  Assuming  a  combined  effi- 
ciency of  engine  and  dynamo  unit  of  80  per  cent.,  the  indicated 
horse-power  in  the  steam  cylinders  is  250,  as  already  stated  in 
estimating  boiler  capacity. 

The  question  might  be  asked  why  the  maximum  load  was 
taken  for  the  boiler  horse  power,  when  the  average  load  would 
be  much  less,  and  the  entire  number  of  lights  would  probably 
never  be  burned  at  one  time.  As  explained  above,  the  work 
done  in  this  building  was  of  such  a  nature  that  what  is  known 
as  the  "  load  factor,"  or  ratio  between  the  maximum  number  of 
lights  operated  at  one  time  and  the  total  number  connected, 
would  be  large,  and  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  every  light 
might  be  burning.  Furthermore,  experience  has  shown  that 
more  lights  and  motors  are  added  as  business  increases  and 
the  necessity  for  them  develops,  so  that  some  margin  for  growth 
must  be  allowed. 

A  departure  from  established  practice  was  made  in  adopting 
a  voltage  of  220,  instead  of  110.  This  was  done  for  three 
reasons  : 

First,  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  outside  connection  from  a 
central  station  for  use  in  the  event  of  any  serious  accident  to 
the  plant.  No  central  station,  however,  furnished  direct  current 
for  power  at  110  volts,  but  two  convenient  stations  offered  such 
service  at  220  volts,  both  being  from  220-440  direct-current 
three-wire  systems. 

Second,  it  was  believed  that  the  electric  motors  would  give 
better  satisfaction  at  this  voltage,  and  stopping  and  starting 
them  would  have  less  effect  on  the  lights,  as  it  was  intended  to 
run  the  entire  light  and  power  service  from  the  same  electrical 
apparatus. 

Third,  the  distances  covered  being  quite  large  for  an  isolated 
plant,  both  the  investment  in  copper  and  the  "drop,"  or  per- 
centage of  loss  in  wiring  system,  were  materially  reduced. 

It  is  true  that  the  220- volt  incandescent  lamp  is  not  as  efficient 
as  the  110,  and  that  it  costs  more,  thus  increasing  the  cost  both 
of  fuel  and  of  lamp  renewals.  The  110- volt  16  candle-power 
lamp  ordinarily  used  consumes  about  55  watts,  and  the  220 
volt  about  60.    This  means  9  per  cent,  more  generating  capacity 
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and  fa€;l  bum^rd.  The  16  canrlle-jKiwor  22<J-voU  lamp  costs  from 
23  fr^^nts  to  -5  cents  eadi,  and  th«i  llO-volt  18  cents  to  20  cents. 
This  inferiority  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
220-volt  lamps  in  use  is  still  small.  The  efficiency  is  improving, 
and  the  price  falling,  as  tlie  demand  increases,  and  it  is  believed 
they  will,  in  the  not  distant  future,  approximate  closely  to  the 
110-vf>lt  lamp.  In  the  ]>resent  case  it  was  l>elieved  that  the 
advantages  of  the  2*20- volt  system  overbalanced  the  objections 
namr^L 

At  the  time  this  work  w^is  taken  uj)  the  'J^O-volt  arc  lamp  was 
in  an  exjierimentJil  stage.  It  was  a  question  whether  to  bom 
the  arcs  singly  across  220  volts,  or  to  use  two  110-volt  lamps  in 
w;ries.  In  either  case,  tlie  enclosed  arc  lamp,  burning  in 
multi])le,  was  to  be  used,  for  reasons  explained  later.  A  lai^ 
number  of  samjde  220-volt  arc  lamps  w?re  tested  in  the  offices 
of  the  engineers,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  these  were  found 
satisfactory.  The  arc  is  long,  and  the  light  has  a  bluish  purple 
tinge,  The  former,  however,  was  not  objectionable  with  the 
grr>und-glass  inn(;r  globe.  The  latter  also  yields  to  treatment; 
so  that,  on  th(i  whole,  it  was  thought  entirely  safe  to  use  the 
single  lamp,  thus  gr(»atly  siin])lifying  the  system. 

Tlie  (dectric  elevators  <!ould  of  course,  have  been  operated 
alon(5  with  less  than  75-kilowatt  avcu-age ;  75  horse-power,  or 
5f)  kilowatts,  b;'ing  the  average;  amount  of  energy  required,  as 
alnwidy  ex|)lained.  As  electric  elevator  service,  however,  is 
frecjuently  subjcu't  to  sudden  and  severe  overloads  for  short 
])erirKls.  due  to  thi;  starting  and  operating  of  a  number  of  loaded 
(devators  simultaneously,  a  surplus  of  power  was  necessary; 
and  as  it  was  (h^sirable  to  have  all  the  electrical  units  alike 
and  interchangeable,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  third  unit. 

The  sixM'-iiications  provided  that  the  generators  should  be  of 
th(^  din»(^t  coniKM^ted  ty])0,  mounted  on  engines,  each  generator 
to  be  rated  at  75  kilowatts  at  220  volts.  Speed  about  250  revolu- 
tions p(^r  minute.  Wlien  run  continuously  at  rated  load,  the 
temp(»ratun^  was  not  to  rise  more  than  the  following  amounts 
abov(^  th(^  surrounding  air  :  72  degrees  Fahr.  in  the  armature  ; 
51  degrees  in  tlie  lields  ;  72  degn^es  in  the  commutator.  They 
w(M*e  to  ho  capable  of  carrying  25  per  cent,  overload  for  two 
hours,  anil  .*).'>'.  for  one  hour,  witliout  excessive  heating  any- 
wh(M*e,  and  without  injurious  sparking  at  the  brushes.     They 
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were  to  be  capable  of  taking  50  per  cent,  overload  momentarily, 
without  flashing  or  injurious  sparking,  and  were  not  to  flash 
around  the  commutator  when  the  circuit  breaker  opened  at  50 
per  cent,  overload.  They  were  to  run  without  sparking  or  shift- 
ing of  the  brushes  from  no  load  to  25  per  cent,  overload. 

These  rather  rigid  requirements  were  due  to  the  possible 
operation  of  electric  elevators,  and  as  several  prominent  builders 
were  in  a  position  to  supply  such  machines,  competition  was 
not  thereby  limited. 

The  winding  of  the  fields  was  over-compounded  to  give  3 
per  cent,  higher  voltage  at  the  brushes  at  full  load  tlian  at  one- 
tenth  load.  The  rise  in  voltage  was  to  be  proportional  to  the 
load  throughout.  The  current  density  at  rating  in  the  carbon 
brushes  was  not  to  exceed  27  amperes  per  square  inch  of  brush 
contact.  The  insulation  resistance  between  any  conductor  and 
the  frame  of  dynamo  was  to  be  at  least  one  megohm. 

The  switchboard  (Fig.  109)  was  to  be  of  white  Italian  marble, 
li  inches  thick,  located  24  inches  from  wall.  There  was  to  be 
a  generating  panel  for  each  dynamo,  containing  one  fire-proof 
field  rheostat,  one  double-pole  double-throw  knife  switch,  one 
single-pole  magnetic  circuit  breaker,  one  pilot  lamp,  one  Weston 
ampere  metre,  the  necessary  bus  bars,  one  round  pattern  Wes- 
ton 250-volt  voltmeter,  with  switches  to  connect  it  with  the  ter- 
minals of  each  dynamo  ;  with  bus  bars,  with  the  distributing 
circuits,  with  positive  bus  bar  and  ground,  and  with  negative 
bus  bar  and  ground.  There  were  to  be  two  feeder  panels,  con- 
taining one  1,200-ampere  double-pole  double-throw  switch,  ten 
150  and  four  50-ampere  double-pole  double-throw  knife  switches 
with  fuses,  and  one  lamp  ground  detector.  Each  feeder  panel 
was  to  have  a  neat  goose-neck  bracket  light,  with  shade  and 
holder.  The  conductors  were  to  be  proportioned  so  that  the 
temperature  would  never  rise  more  than  45  degrees  Fahr.  above 
the  surrounding  air.  Each  circuit  on  the  board  was  to  be  let- 
tered or  numbered. 

This  board  is  designed  with  an  extra  power  bus  bar,  so  that 
the  elevators  can  be  operated  separately  from  the  lights,  if  de- 
sired. This  has  never  been  done,  however,  except  when  the 
plant  was  started,  and  before  engines  and  generators  were  ad- 
justed. The  large  double-pole  double-throw  switch  enables 
either  the  motors  or  lights  to  be  connected  to  outside  reserve 
connection,  the  other  being  operated  from  the  dynamo.     When 
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both  sides  of  tliis  switch  are  thrown  to  outside  connections,  the 
entire  building  is  operated  from  central  station  on  three  wire 
220-440  system. 

Each  generator  was  to  be  connected  with  switchboard  by  rub- 
ber-covered cable,  running  overhead  on  porcelain  knobs.  Each 
proposal  was  to  name  a  price  on  two  generators  as  above,  with 
an  extra  price  for  a  third  unit,  with  one  feeder  panel,  the  latter 
to  contain  eight  150-ampere  double-pole  single-throw  switches ; 
eight  200-ampere  single-pole  circuit  breakers,  and  one  220-volt 
SOO-ampere  recording  station  wattmeter — all  of  these  being 
required  for  the  electric  elevator  service. 

Section  D — Steam  Engines, 

These  were  to  be  of  the  direct-connected  type,  for  driving 
the  two  75-kilowatt  generators,  each  to  be  operated  independ- 
ently (see  Fig.  105).  The  assumed  efficiency  of  80  per  cent. 
fixed  their  capacity  at  125  indicated  horse-power  each.  The 
operating  steam  pressure,  if  compound  engines  were  selected, 
was  to  be  120  pounds  above  atmosphere.  Contractor  was  to 
furnish  and  erect  these  engines,  ready  for  pipe  connections, 
including  foundations  for  engines  and  dynamos.  Each  proposfd 
was  to  embody  a  guaranteed  water  rate  per  indicated  horse-power 
hour,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  drawing  showing  space  occupied, 
foundations  required,  dimensions  of  cylinders,  weight  of  engine, 
fly-wheel,  and  sub-base,  and  diameter  of  shaft.  The  proposal 
was  also  to  state  additional  cost  of  a  third  unit  identical  with 
the  others,  for  use  in  case  electrical  elevators  were  adopted. 

The  specifications  were  drawn  for  compound  engines.  Con- 
densing apparatus  was  not  deemed  desirable,  on  account  of  its 
increased  cost,  complication,  and  space  required.  The  fael 
saving  would  have  been  small,  as  the  exhaust  is  used  for  heat- 
ing during  the  five  months  of  cold  weather,  when  the  load  on 
the  engines  is  also  a  maximum.  Bidders  were  asked  to  state 
the  price  of  simple  engines  of  the  same  indicated  horse-power. 
Tlie  engines  were  to  bo  of  the  horizontal  centre-crank,  tandem 
compound,  high-speed,  non-condensing  automatic  type,  bnilt 
extra  heavy  throughout,  speed  about  250,  stroke  at  least  14 
inches,  designed  for  an  overload  of  50  per  cent,  for  short  periods ; 
water  rate  not  over  25  pounds  per  indicated  horse-power  hour ; 
shaft  governor  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Bites,  controlling  both 
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high  and  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  drop  in  speed  with  con- 
stant steam  pressure  between  no  load  and  50  per  cent,  overload 
was  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  and  was  not  to  exceed  1^  per  cent, 
with  constant  load  and  steam  fluctuating  between  100  and  1 25 
pounds ;  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  combined  changes  in  load  and 
pressure.  Engines  were  to  operate  smoothly,  noiselessly,  and 
without  heating  or  undue  wear,  at  all  loads  and  pressures. 
Heavy  cast  iron  sub-bases  were  to  be  furnished  of  proper  width 
to  receive  dynamos.  Shaft  to  be  of  steel,  in  one  piece.  The 
usual  fittings,  fixtures,  and  lubricating  apparatus  to  be  furnished. 
One  extra  heavy  fly-wheel,  steam  cylinders  lagged,  bright  work 
highly  finished.  Crank  pin  to  be  of  same  dimensions  as  shaft. 
Engines  to  be  finished,  painted,  and  submitted  to  such  tests  as 
might  be  required. 

Section  E — Wiinng,  Arc  and  Incandescent  Lamps,  Fans,  and  Motors, 

This  section  covers  all  the  apparatus  and  material  necessary 
to  transmit  the  electricity  from  the  switchboard  to  the  points 
of  use.  The  220- volt  multiple  arc  distribution  was  adopted,  for 
reasons  already  explained.  The  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
were  run  from  the  switchboard  on  independent  systems  of 
wiring.  Suitable  cut-out  cabinets,  tablet  boards,  and  switches 
were  to  be  supplied.  The  feeders  for  arc  lights  were  to  be  of 
No.  2  B.  &  S.  gauge,  on  porcelain  knobs  in  the  basement,  and 
on  metal  cleats  in  the  elevator  shaft.  All  feeder  wires  were  to 
have  a  one-sixteenth  lead  cover  in  elevator  shaft,  and  were  to 
be  standard  and  continuous,  without  joints,  except  where  taps 
were  taken  off  feeding-tablet  boards  on  each  floor.  All  wiring 
was  to  be  rubber  covered.  The  distributing  circuits  for  arc 
lamps  were  of  No.  12  B.  &  S.  wire,  each  two  lamps  being  con- 
trolled separately.  The  iucandescents  were  to  be  grouped  in 
circuits  not  exceeding  fifteen  lamps  each.  Maximum  drop 
between  cut-out  cabinet  and  lamps,  \  per  cent. ;  no  wire  smaller 
than  No.  14  B.  &  S.  to  be  used.  Contractor  was  to  furnish  and 
attach  lamps  and  sockets,  the  general  plan  of  wiring  and  loca- 
tion of  lamps  being  shown  in  Figs.  100,  101,  102,  and  103.  On 
the  upper  floors  the  incandescent  lamps  were  to  drop  from  the 
ceiling  by  flexible  cords  with  ceiling  cut-outs  and  key  sockets. 
The  paragraph  referring  to  insulation  was  as  follows : 

''  The  insulation  of  all  wires  in  this  building  must  be  of  best 
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Para  rubber,  put  on  in  two  coats  of  uniform  thickness  without 
seams,  the  inner  coat  to  1^  free  of  sulphur  or  other  substances 
liable  to  corrode  the  copper.  The  copper  to  have  an  additional 
protection  of  a  uniform  and  thick  coating  of  tin.  Thickness  of 
insulation  of  the  No.  14  and  No.  12  wire  to  be  ^^V  of  an  incby 
upon  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire  ,j  4  of  an  inch,  and  upon  No.  000  wire 
A  of  an  inch.  The  rubber  to  l>e  covered  with  a  substantial 
braid  that  will  not  readilv  cari-v  fire.  This  wire  must  show  an 
insulation  resistance  of  at  least  one  megohm  per  mile  after  two 
weeks'  submersion  in  w^ater  at  72  degrees  Fahr.,  and  after  three 
minutes'  electrification  witli  a  current  of  500  volts.  The  insula- 
tion of  all  of  these  wires,  with  all  cut-outs,  switches,  and  fuses 
in  place,  must  have  a  resistance  between  conductors,  and  be- 
tween all  conductors  and  the  ground,  of  not  less  than  ^  megohm 
per  mile  of  circuit" 

Edison  key  sockets  were  to  be  used  throughout,  with  porce- 
lain bases.  Contractor  was  to  furnish  and  connect  six  hundred 
16  candle-power  lamps,  with  anchored  filaments,  and  600  hours 
guaranteed  life.  The  intention  was  to  select  that  type  of  lamp 
which  would  give  this  life  with  the  best  guaranteed  efficiency 
and  maintenance  of  candle  power. 

Three  motors  for  ventilating  fans  were  to  be  supplied — one 
in  basement,  one  in  engine  room,  and  one  in  boiler  room  (see 
Fig.  100);  tlie  air  to  discharge  into  space  surrounding  stack. 
Eacli  fan  was  to  be  24  inches  in  diameter,  with  speed  variable 
}>etween  200  and  600  revolutions  per  minute.  Motors  to  be 
I  horse-power  each,  series  wound,  equipped  with  switches, 
regulating  devic(;8,  iron-clad  armatures,  large  mica  insulated 
commutators,  carbon  brushes,  and  self-oiling  bearings. 

The  two  hundred  arc  lamps  were  to  be  of  the  enclosed  type, 
burning  150  liours  continuously  without  trimming.  Proposals 
were  invited  on  lamps  to  burn  singly  on  220-volt  circuits  con- 
suming not  over  2^  amperes  each,  aud  also  upon  lamps  to 
op(^rato  two  in  series,  without  robbing  each  other  and  with 
ecpial  stoadiuess.  All  lamjjs  w^ero  to  liave  resistance  enclosed 
in  top  of  lamps,  and  bo  hung  from  ceiling  on  independent  sup- 
porting wires.  Tliey  weni  to  have  opalescent  inside  globes, 
and  ch»ar  glass  outside  globes.  To  have  the  usual  fittings  and 
adjustments,  and  polished  brass  finish.  Thirty  days'  supply  of 
carbons  was  also  to  be  furnished. 

The  enclosed  arc  lamp  has  many  important  advantages,  among 
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which  are — that  it  can  be  run  off  of  the  ordinary  incandescent, 
dynamo,  and  wiring  system,  and  that  it  gives  a  very  uniform  and 
attractive  light.  It  does  not  give  as  much  light  as  the  ordinary 
open-series  arc,  but  requires  more  energy,  about  one-third  of 
which  goes  to  waste  in  the  resistance  in  the  lamp  which  is  neces- 
sary to  control  and  regulate  its  operation.  The  110-volt  enclosed 
arc  lamp,  for  instance,  is  operated  with  5  amperes,  but  only  about 
80  volts  are  consumed  in  the  arc  itself.  The  220-volt  lamp  uses 
2^  amperes,  consuming  about  160  volts  in  the  arc.  Thus  far  all 
attempts  to  do  away  with  this  wasteful  resistance  have  failed, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  will, 
in  the  near  future,  overcome  this  serious  difficulty. 
The  original  scliedule  of  lamps  to  be  wired  for  was  as  follows  : 

Arc. 

Basemont 19 

1st  Floor. 
2(1 


3d 

4th 

5tli 

6tl) 

7tli 

8tli 


Lrc. 

Incandescent 

19 

46 

26 

145 

23 

15 

24 

17 

24 

39 

22 

29 

23 

46 

22 

100 

6 

142 

Total 189  579 

Section  F — Steam  Heating, 

In  installations  of  this  character,  all  the  pipe  work — both  high 
and  low  pressure — together  with  necessary  apparatus,  is  usually 
included  in  one  specification  and  contract.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  details  of  the  high-pressure  and  exhaust  con- 
nections and  apparatus  could  not  be  determined  upon  until  the 
boilers,  engines,  and  elevators  had  been  selected.  The  heating 
plant  was  therefore  taken  up  as  an  independent  problem.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  99,  the  building,  though  large,  was  favorably  situ- 
atedas  regards  heat  losses,  being  protected  by  the  walls  of  ad- 
joining buildings  on  both  east  and  west  sides,  except  at  the  two 
small  light  shafts  shown  (Figs.  102  and  103).  The  rear  exposure 
is  directly  to  the  north,  and  is  the  only  unfavorable  one. 

After  due  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  severe 
conditions  would  be  met  by  assuming  an  external  temperature 
of  110  degrees  Fahr.,  the  building  to  be  heated  to  70  degrees 

18 
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Ffthr.,  with  steam  pressure  not  exceeding  2  pounds.  The  tem- 
perature occasionally  drops  below  — 10  degrees  in  St  Louis, 
but  on  these  rare  occasions  it  was  thought  that  the  pressure 
could  be  carried  a  little  above  2  pounds,  or  that  a  slightly  lower 
temperature  than  70  degrees  might  l>e  permissible.  The  heat  loss 
was  computed  on  the  basis  of  80  British  thermal  units  per  hour 
per  square  foot  for  exposed  glass  surface,  and  16  for  brick  wall — 
the  units  given  by  WolflF.  A  serious  problem  was  to  determine 
what  heat  loss  there  would  be  from  tlie  east  and  west  walls, 
which  were  in  contact  with  adjoining  buildings.  It  was  finally 
concluded  to  assume  that  one  of  these  buildings  might  be  va- 
cant in  cold  weather,  and  might  reach  as  low  a  temperature  as 
32  degrees  Fahr.  On  this  basis  the  heat  loss  would  be  about 
10  British  thermal  units  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  wall.  The 
changes  of  air  to  be  provided  for  were  assumed  at  4  for  the 
shipping  room  on  first  floor,  2  for  the  balance  of  first  floor,  and 
1  for  the  rest  of  building. 

From  Carpenter  we  learn  that  1  British  thermal  unit  will 
heat  55  cubic  feet  of  air  1  degree,  and  following  his  reasoning 
we  get  the  following  formula  for  total  heat  loss  : 

80uC       ,^ 
II  =   SOG    +    l(y\V  ^ 4    lOir. 

00 

in  which  : 

G  =  exposed  glass  surface  in  square  feet. 
W  =  exposed  wall  surface  in  square  feet. 
w  =  wall  surface  adjoining  west  store. 
C  =  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  heated. 
71  =  changes  of  air  per  hour. 
This  formula  gives  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  system  must 
supply  to  replace  tlie  heat  lost  from  wall  and  glass  exposure 
when  the  l)uilding  is  maintained  at  70  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the 
external  temperature  is  — 10.     It  also  provides  heat  to  bring 
tlie  fresh  air  entering  building  through  doors,  windows,  etc.,  to 
the  same  temperature. 

It  has  been  shown  that  one  square  foot  of  ordinary  direct 
radiating  surface  will  give  off  about  280  British  thermal  units 
per  hour,  with  steam  of  2  pounds'  gauge  jjressure.  Dividing  the 
heat  loss  by  280,  and  reducing,  we  get  the  following  formula  for 
radiating  surface : 
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In  using  this  formula,  the  factor  f  was  changed  to  ^  to  allow 
for  the  severe  northern  exposure,  and  to  admit  of  the  building 
being  heated  quickly  when  cold. 

No  special  ventilation  was  provided  for  the  upper  floors.  The 
rooms  were  all  very  large  and  occupied  by  but  few  people.  It 
was  thought,  therefore,  that  sufficient  fresh  air  would  find  its 
way  through  the  doors,  windows,  stairways,  elevator  shafts,  etc., 
to  keep  the  rooms  pure.  As  this  air  would  have  to  be  heated, 
however,  it  was,  as  already  stated,  assumed  that  the  leakage 
would  amount  to  two  entire  changes  of  air  on  main  floor,  four 
in  shipping  room — where  the  doors  were  constantly  opening 
and  closing — and  one  on  the  upper  floors.  The  roof  not  being 
ceiled  in,  was  assumed  to  have  a  heat  loss  equal  to  that  of  the 
exposed  brick  walls.  This,  with  the  skylights,  accounts  for  the 
large  amount  of  heating  surface  on  the  eighth  floor.  On  this 
basis  the  radiating  surface  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 


Floor. 


Location. 


Ist 

Ist 

Skylights 
Store 

1st 

Shipping  room 

2d 

3d 

4th   

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 
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8th i.. 

Skylights 

Total 

Number  of  Coils  or 
Radiators. 
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14 
13 
13 
12 
12 
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16—3,357 

9—    888 
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SqiTABE  Febt  Radiation. 


Specified. 


Paal. 


5,821 

3,372 

2,772 

2,184 

2,574 

2,105 

2,574 

2,054 

2,376 

1,944 

2.376 

1,944 

2,178 

1,716 

4,245 

2,754 

24,916 

18,078 

The  last  column  shows  the  radiating  surface  put  in  under  the 
Paul  system,  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  same  work. 

The  heat  loss  in  basement  being  very  small,  no  radiating  sur- 
face was  provided  here.  The  steam  and  return  pipes,  however, 
were  all  left  uncovered. 

The  general  arrangement  and  location  of  radiators,  mains,  and 
branches  are  shown  in  Figs.  100,  101,  102,  103,  105,  and  106. 
The  system  of  steam  distribution  was  that  of  a  main  distrib- 
uting riser  going  to  the  top  floor,  and  there  branching  both 
ways  (see  Fig.  103)  along  the  four  walls,  and  supplying  single- 
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pipe  ilesct'u tiling  riseitt,  from  whtcli  branch  conueotions  were 
taken  to  all  railiatom.  A  few  coils  of  1-inch  pipe  were  placed 
in  skylights  ami  provided  with  donl>le-pipe  connections.  The 
basement  retnru  for  descending  risers  was  divided  into  two 
sections  (Fig.   lOU).     The  radiators  on  first  floor  were    to  be 
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two  atiil  thri'f  |niuiiil'^  Iim' 1  tlic  vidiu-ity  i>f  sti-am  in  mains  at 
,-di'mt  :17A  f<'i'l   pT  second,  iMUsiiiij  a  drop  of  pi-essure  abont  .1 
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pound  in  100  feet.  These  values  were  used  in  proportioning 
the  mains  and  branches  with  proper  allowance  where  the 
double-pipe  system  was  used. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  unit  values  here  assumed  would 
result  in  a  liberally  designed  system,  capable  of  heating  and 
circulating  easily  and  quickly,  and  of  taking  care  of  extreme 
conditions  satisfactorily.  Many  engineers  would  have  figured 
the  work  more  closely,  and  have  taken  the  chances  on  satisfac- 
tory service,  but  it  was  not  deemed  good  engineering  to  do  so 
in  this  case. 

The  radiator  connections  and  valves  specified  were  as  follows, 
being  single  pipe  in  each  case  : 

Under  24  square  feet ...  1    inch. 

24    to    50       "        " It     '' 

50    to  125       *•        ** H     '* 

125  to  200       "        *' 2      *• 

Above200       '*        " 2^     " 

The  main  riser  is  also  intended  to  be  used  as  a  free-exhaust 
pipe,  thus  saving  a  long  length  of  large  pipe.  This  necessitates 
placing  the  back  pressure  and  controlling  valves  of  the  heating 
system  in  the  top  floor,  an  inconvenience  which  was  justified 
by  the  saving  in  first  cost.  All  branches  were  to  be  attached 
to  mains  by  flanged  unions,  and  to  be  independently  valved. 
Branches  from  risers  to  radiators  were  to  have  a  pitch  of  1  inch 
to  the  foot,  and  if  over  18  inches  long,  were  to  be  one  size  larger 
than  the  radiator  valve. 

The  radiators  were  to  be  of  the  plain  cast-iron  three  or  four 
column  pattern,  88  inches  or  44  inches  high.  The  use  of  such 
large  radiators  was  due  to  the  desire  to  simplify  the  plant  and 
keep  down  its  cost.  It  was  believed  that  they  would  answer  the 
purpose  satisfactorily,  as  the  rooms  were  all  large  and  the  heat 
would  readily  distribute  itself.  Some  of  the  radiators  on  the 
first  floor  were  to  be  covered  with  marble  slabs,  and  others — 
marked  "S"(Fig.  101) — were  to  have  deflecting  shields.  Ap- 
proved air  valves  were  to  be  located  where  necessary. 

The  fittings  were  to  be  of  the  "  sweep  "  or  long-radius  pattern 
to  reduce  friction.  No  plugs  or  bushings  were  to  be  used. 
Fittings  were  to  be  eccentric  where  necessary.  All  work  8 
inches  and  larger  was  to  be  flanged,  except  couplings  on  low- 
pressure  work.  The  valves  were  to  be  angle  or  gate ;  radiator 
valves,  corner  or  angle.     Valves  under  2^  inches  to  be  of  best 
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steam  metal.  Pipes  to  be  properly  protected  with  sleeves 
where  passing  through  floors,  ceilings,  or  walls.  All  pipe 
lines  were  to  have  a  pitch  of  ^  inch  to  i  inch  in  10  feet,  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  steam  or  water.  They  were  to  be 
supported  or  anchored  by  approved  devices  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  10  feet,  with  due  provision  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. All  work  was  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted. 
The  entire  system  was  to  be  tested  with  50  pounds  steam  pressure 
and  made  absolutely  tight.  Bidders  on  this  section  were  to 
state  make  of  radiator  offered,  whether  three  or  four  column, 
and  its  height.  They  were  also  to  file  discount  sheets  on 
material  and  labor,  on  which  basis  extra  work  could  be  ordered 
if  needed. 

Bidders  were  also  to  submit  alternative  propositions  on  the 
Paul  and  Webster  systems  of  air  removal.  It  is  not  intended  to 
discuss  these  systems  here  at  length.  Both  provide  means  for 
quickly  and  positively  removing  the  air  from  radiating  surfaces, 
and  thus  maintain  it  at  all  times  at  the  highest  efficiency.  The 
positive  means  by  which  this  is  done  permits  the  circulation  of 
a  greater  amount  of  steam  through  the  system,  and  the  net  restilt 
is  that  more  work  is  done  by  a  given  amount  of  radiating  sur- 
face. The  system  works  without  noticeable  pressure,  and  there- 
fore relieves  the  engines  of  the  back  pressure  which  ordinarily 
accompanies  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  in  heating,  thus  permit- 
ting the  use  of  compound  engines,  and  making  higher  engine 
economies  i)ossible.  Other  incident£j  advantages  are  the  re- 
moval of  noises,  odors,  water,  etc.,  due  to  air  valves  discharging 
into  thv  rooms. 

In  the  Paul  system  the  air  valves  on  the  radiators,  steam 
lines,  etc.,  are  connected  to  an  independent  system  of  air  mains 
of  small  pipe  leading  to  an  air  jet  or  siphon  operated  by  steam 
in  the  engine  room.  This  "  exhauster"  produces  a  vacuum  on 
the  air  line  reaching  to  the  radiators.  The  air  valves  are  so 
lorat(Ml  as  to  collect  tlie  air  to  best  advantage.  The  cooling  due  to 
tln^  accumulation  of  air  causes  the  air  valve  to  open,  when  the 
vacuiiin  system  iinmediatclv  exhausts  the  air  from  the  radiator. 
Tlio  air  valve  closes  as  so(^ii  as  it  is  warmed  by  the  incoming 
steam.  In  this  way  tli(.^  entire  radi?itor  is  kept  warm  at  all 
tiuK's.  Tile  Paul  system  does  not  handle  any  water,  and  is 
a])])lical>le  to  cither  the  sinj^le  or  double  pipe  system. 

The  AVebster  syst(jm  is  similar,  except  that  it  handles  water 
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as  well  as  air,  and  is  usually  connected  to  the  regular  return 
system.  Where  the  single-pipe  system  is  used  a  small  sepa- 
rate return  main  is  run.  The  actuating  mechanism  in  basement 
is  a  steam  pump,  which  handles  both  water  and  air,  and  main- 
tains the  necessary  vacuum. 

Many  other  incidental  advantages  are  claimed  for  both, sys- 
tems, and  they  are  found  quite  satisfactory  in  service,  and  are 
coming  into  general  use. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  ask  for  bids  in  the  above  manner, 
rather  than  to  specify  one  or  both  systems,  in  order  that  a  com- 
parison could  be  made  between  them,  and  a  system  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  results  with  a  back  pressure  so  low  as  to 
be  unobjectionable. 

In  determining  the  boiler  horse-power  necessary  for  the  heat- 
ing, it  was  assumed  that  each  of  the  24,916  square  feet  of  radi- 
ating surface  would  condense  about  .3  pound  of  steam  per  hour 
as  a  maximum  when  in  active  service,  a  total  of  7,475  pounds, 
v^hich,  being  divided  by  30,  gives  the  boiler  horse-power  as  249. 

Section  G — Large  Firework  and  Other  Apparatus. 

While  the  exact  data  for  this  section  could  not  be  secured 
until  the  boilers,  engines,  and  elevators  had  been  selected,  it 
was  possible  to  map  it  out  in  a  general  way.  It  included  the 
high-pressure  connections  from  boilers  to  engines  and  pumps, 
exhaust  connections  to  roof,  and  heating  system,  all  the  neces- 
sary covering,  drains,  blow-oflfs,  receivers,  controlling  and  relief 
valves,  and  other  apparatus.  The  general  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Figs.  1C5  and  106. 

High-pressure  steam  at  125  pounds  was  to  be  provided  for  the 
engines  and  pumps.  The  exhaust  was  to  be  used  for  heating, 
supplemented  by  live  steam  when  required.  The  contractor  for 
this  section  was  to  take  the  heating  plant  from  where  the  con- 
tractor for  Section  F  left  it  and  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem complete.  Each  steam  engine  was  to  have  a  separator  near  its 
throttle  of  the  "  Sweet "  or  equivalent  make.  The  engines  were 
located  so  close  to  the  boilers,  and  the  steam  pipes  were  so  large, 
that  the  writer  deviated  from  his  usual  practice  of  combining  the 
separators  with  receivers.  Returns  from  the  separators  were  to 
be  trapped  into  receiver.  Two  300  horse-power  Hoppes  or 
equivalent  feed-water  heaters  were  to  be  supplied.     This  large 
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capacity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  heaters  served  also  as 
receivers  and  expansion  tanks.  It  was  intended  also  that  one 
could  be  cut  out  for  cleaning;  or  repairs  without  seriously  dis- 
turbing working  conditions.  No  separate  grease  extractor  was 
provided,  other  than  those  which  come  with  this  type  of  heater. 
Three  6  by  i  by  6  outside  plunger  duplex  pumps  were  specified — 
one  for  boiler  feeding ;  one  for  the  water  service  of  the  building ', 
the  third  a  reserve,  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  either  of  the 
others.  The  house  pump  was  to  have  a  regulator  to  maintain  a 
constant  water  level  in  the  house  tank  on  top  floor.  The  con- 
tractor was  also  to  furnisli  a  small  direct-acting  air  pump,  of  the 
locomotive  type,  for  tlie  sprinkling  system.  All  pumps  were  to 
be  properly  connected,  with  steam,  exhaust,  and  feed-pipe  con- 
nections, blow-offs,  and  drains,  leading  to  blow-off  tank.  The 
latter  was  to  be  of  2-inch  cast  iron,  36  inches  by  36  inches^ 
located  under  boiler-room  floor,  provided  with  manhead,  over- 
flow to  sewer,  and  2-inch  vent  pipe  to  roof.  Blow-off  pipes 
from  boilers,  heaters,  and  miscellaneous  drains,  discharged  into 
this  tank.  There  was  to  be  a  5  by  10  pressure  reducer,  guaran- 
teed to  work  anywhere  from  a  slight  vacuum  to  10  pounds  gauge 
pressure,  to  admit  live  steam  automatically  to  the  heating  system 
whenever  there  was  a  deficiency  of  exhaust.  This  regulator  was 
to  be  by-passed,  so  that  it  could  be  taken  out  for  examination  or 
repairs  without  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  system.  A 
10-inch  back-pressure  valve  was  to  be  located  in  the  eighth  story 
on  free  exhaust,  which  would  open  to  the  atmosphere  in  case 
of  excessive  pressure  on  the  heating  system.  A  complete  lubri- 
cating system  was  to  be  supplied  for  oiling  all  engines  and 
pumps  from  a  central  source.  A  marble  gauge  board  (Fig.  108) 
was  to  be  erected  in  engine  room,  holding  a  high-pressure  gauge 
for  main  steam  line  ;  a  low-pressure  gauge  for  heating  main ;  a 
combination  water-pressure  gauge  for  city  water  main,  and  an- 
other f  )r  house  supply  system,  and  an  8-day  clock,  all  to  be  10- 
inch  di«'?l,  nickel  plated.  The  same  general  provisions  were 
made  as  ia  Section  F  for  covering,  material,  and  workmanship. 
Tlio  fcod-water  heaters,  and  all  high-pressure  and  exhaust  lines 
in  boiler  jind  engine  rooms,  were  to  be  covered  with  high-grade 
covering,  equal  to  tlie  K.  A-:  M.  Magnesia,  or  Nonpariel  cork,  of 
standard  thickness,  canvassed  and  painted.  Smoke  flues,  and 
domes  of  boilers,  were  to  be  covered  with  1^-inch  blocks  of 
same  mfiterial.    All  high-pressuro  work  was  to  be  tested  with  125 
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pouiids  steam,  and  made  tight  at  that  pressure.     This  contrac- 
tor was  to  furnish  all  foundations  necessary  for  his  work. 

Contracts  and  P7'ice8, 

In  view  of  the  central  location  and  general  character  of  the 
l)uilding  and  its  tenants,  and  the  fact  that  the  installation  was 
intended  to  be  a  model  one,  there  was  great  competition  for  the 
work.  Furthermore,  as  all  bidders  were  figuring  on  practically 
identical  specifications,  there  was  no  chance  to  claim  advantages 
due  to  superiority  of  apparatus  or  methods.  The  figures,  there- 
fore, were  strictly  comparative. 

On  account  of  this  competition,  the  work  was  let  at  exceed- 
ingly low  figures,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  usual  profits  being 
cut  out,  and  in  some  instances  losses  sustained.  These  figures 
should,  therefore,  be  used  with  caution,  and  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  added  when  estimating  the  cost  of  new  work.  Due  allow- 
ance should  also  be  made  for  differences  in  the  character  of 
buildings  and  the  service  rendered,  as  determined  by  the  pleculi- 
arities  of  the  business  carried  on  in  it.  This  is  wholly  a  ques- 
tion of  experience  and  judgment. 

The  owners  of  the  building  under  consideration  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  supplying  their  tenants  with  a  high-grade  plant, 
claiming  that  the  lease  did  not  require  it.  As  the  tenants  had 
made  a  ten  years'  lease,  however,  and  would  have  to  meet  the 
fuel  bills,  they  agreed  to  pay  part  of  the  extra  expense. 

It  was  not  definitely  decided  to  put  in  a  complete  plant  until 
final  bids  were  in,  and  estimates  of  cost  of  operation,  repairs, 
and  maintenance  had  been  made.  Up  to  that  time  the  securing 
of  all  electrical — and  even  steam — service  from  a  central  station 
was  under  serious  consideration.  The  figures,  however,  showed 
a  material  saving  by  operating  their  own  plant,  due  principally 
to  the  use  of  exhaust  for  heating. 

Section  A — Water- T uhe  BoVers, — Compound  engines  and  elec- 
tric elevators  having  been  selected,  requiring  303  boiler  horse- 
power as  already  shown,  it  was  thought  safe  to  reduce  the  boiler 
capacity  to  three  units  of  150  horse-power  each,  two  to  do  the 
ordinary  maximum  service.  This  was  equivalent  to  4,955 
pounds  of  water  per  hour  per  boiler,  from  feed  of  212  degrees 
Fahr.  into  steam  of  125  pounds  gauge  pressure.  Water-tube 
boilers  proving  not  as  high  in  price  as  expected,  that  type  was 
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selected,  the  boiler  beuig  the  "O'Brieu,"  made  iu  St.  Louis. 
This  boiler  is  similar  to  the  Heine,  exfept  that  the  steam  aud 
water  drum   is  horizontal,  aiid  nut  parallel  to  the  tubes  :  the 


k 


frouL  mid  rear  water  kgrt  nix-  ux\i>-i  /a  u.(]  limn  nt  the  bottom, 
and  the  rear  leg  extends  some  distrtnce  below  the  lower  tubes, 
ns  a  settling  chamber.     Each  boiler  contained  1,411  square  feet 
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heating  surface,  includiDg  drums  and  tubes  of  the  Hawley  fur- 
nace, or  9.4  square  feet  heating  surface  per  horse-power.  The 
grate  §urface  (upper  grates  only)  was  31.5  square  feet ;  ratio 
grate  to  heating  surface,  1  to  44.78.  The  cost  of  the  three  boil- 
ers set  up,  including  Hawley  furnaces,  brickwork,  foundations, 
and  smoke  flue,  as  specified  in  Section  A,  was  $6,288,  being 
$13.97  per  horse-power,  or  $1.48  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface. 

The  cubic  feet  of  gross  capacity  of  building — as  usually  com- 
puted by  architects  from  outside  lines,  and  from  bottom  of 
footings  to  top  of  roof — per  rated  boiler  horse-power,  is  6,771 ; 
and  5,146  cubic  feet  of  space  heated,  per  boiler  horse-power. 
The  space  heated  included  only  the  actual  indoor  space,  and 
omitted  basement. 

This  section,  and  also  Sections  F  and  G,  were  let  to  Kupferle 
Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  gross  price 
of  $16,511. 

Section  Aa — Common  Boilers, — The  lowest  bid  on  ordinary 
boilers,  as  per  specifications  (Sec.  Aa),  was  $5,997,  being  $3,397 
for  the  boilers,  and  $2,100  for  the  Hawley  down-draught  furnaces, 
and  $500  for  the  brickwork.  The  four  boilers  aggregated  524 
horse-power.  The  price  quoted  was,  therefore,  $11.44  per 
horse-power,  or  $0.95  per  square  foot  heating  surface. 

Section  B — Elevators, — The  selection  of  the  elevator  system 
presented  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  bids  based  strictly  on 
the  specifications  seemed  excessive  in  price,  and  the  owners 
directed  that  the  data  be  revised,  with  a  view  of  getting  more 
reasonable  figures.  The  capacity  of  the  elevators  was  therefore 
reduced.  The  two  passenger  and  two  southwest  freight  eleva- 
tors had  their  average  loads  cut  down  to  1,500  pounds,  and  the 
four  north  machines  to  1,800  pounds,  being  required  to  carry 
these  loads  at  the  speeds  specified.  They  were  also  to  be  capa- 
ble of  carrying  the  larger  loads  originally  specified,  at  reduced 
speeds.  Wooden  guide  posts  and  strips,  were  substituted  for 
the  steel  T  guides.  The  allowance  for  passenger  cabs  was  re- 
duced to  $200,  and  the  indicators  omitted. 

On  this  revised  basis  the  Sprague  system  was  selected,  at  the 
price  of  $22,070,  including  ash  hoist.  This  low  price  was  due 
partly  to  the  conditions  already  named,  and  was  made  possible 
by  arrangements  made  with  local  parties  for  erection,  under  a 
Sprague  expert.     The  four  north  elevators  were  to  be  of  the 
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**X  38"  type,  with  solenoid  control;  and  the  four  south  ele- 
vators of  the  "  Z  "  type,  with  pilot  motor  control. 

To  the  above  price  should  be  added  $3,134  for  the  cost  of 
third  engine,  djTiamo,  and  appurtenances,  making  a  total  of 
$25,204  for  the  elevator  plant  complete.  The  cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  building  space  (gross)  for  elevators  alone  was  $.0072, 
and  for  elevators,  with  engine,  dynamo,  and  appurtenances, 
$.0083.  The  cost  per  square  foot  of  total  floor  space  was :  for 
elevators  alone,  $.105 ;  with  engine,  dynamo,  and  their  auxil- 
iaries, $.12. 

The  selection  of  the  electric  elevator  for  this  important  in- 
stallation was  decided  upon  after  a  thorough  investigation. 
They  were  found  to  be  more  economical  in  fuel  than  any  other 
type— even  the  high  duty  hydraulic — on  account  of  the  light 
loads  usually  carried,  and  the  corresponding  saving  in  power. 
There  was  also  some  saving  in  first  cost.  The  electrical  plant 
afforded  a  much  more  compact  arrangement  in  engine  room. 
As  no  pumping  engines  were  required,  and  no  tanks  or  accumu- 
lators, one  reserve  unit  answered  for  both  the  lighting  and 
elevator  plants.  The  electric  elevator  has  not,  as  yet,  fully 
established  its  reliability  and  low  repair  account  as  well  as  the 
hydraulic,  but  the  latest  and  best  types  seem  to  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired  in  these  directions. 

The  steam  elevators  were,  of  course,  the  lowest  in  first  cost, 
tut  were  not  given  serious  consideration  on  account  of  their 
large  fuel  consumption. 

SeriioH  C — /)f/)i(nn(is,  Suntc/ibonrd,  dv, — General  Electric  dyna- 
mos were  selected,  the  guaranteed  efficiencies  being : 

At  -\    load 84.    per  cent. 

"4,       •'   89.5       ** 

•*  J       "    91.5 

"  full  •♦    91.6       *' 

Tlie  three  75-kilowatt  generators,  with  switchboard*  and 
ai)i)urteiiunces,  as  s]>ocitie(l,  cost  $5,135,  or  $22  80  per  kilowatt. 
Sp(M^'1,  200. 

<ir.)ss  cubic  feet  cured  for  per  kilowatt  of  dynamo  capttcity  for  lighting..  20.812 

poses 18,541 

••  'i'he  switclil)oanl  (Fig.  lOi))  was  built  by  the  Emerson  Electric  Manafactor- 
in^  Company.  St.  T^ouis. 
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Section  D — Dynamo  Enyines. —  The  three  125  horse-power 
engines  selected  were  of  the  Imperial  compound  type,  built  by 
the  Weston  Engine  Company,  of  Painted  Post,  N.  T.  Dimen- 
sions of  cylinders  :  high  pressure,  12  inches  diameter  ;  low,  20 
inches;  stroke,  14  inches;  speed,  260.  Price,  $4,268,  or  $11.38 
per  indicated  horse  power.  The  same  builders  oflfered  three 
simple  engines,  15  inches  by  14  inches,  for  the  same  service  for 
$3,<)ir),  or  $9.64  per  indicated  horse-power.  This  should  be 
reduced  about  5  per  cent,  to  be  strictly  comparable  with  the 
cost  of  the  compounds.  Computations  showed  that  the  horse- 
power hours  of  service  per  year  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
fuel  saving  of  the  compound  ov^r  the  simple  enough  to  warrant 
the  additional  investment. 

The  cost  of  engines  and  dynamos  together  was  $9,403,  which 
is  $41.80  per  kilowatt  of  dynamo  capacity,  and  $25.07  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  of  engine  capacity. 

Gross  capacity  of  building  (cubic  feet)  cared  for  per  horse- 
power of  engine,  8,125. 

SedioiL  E —  Wiring,  Lamps,  Fans,  and  Motors. — This  work  was 
let  for  $6,315,  in  accordance  with  the  specifications,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  their  220-volt  arc  lamp  being  selected. 
On  the  basis  of  150-kilowatt  capacity,  the  price  per  kilowatt 
was  $42.10,  including  the  entire  work  from  the  switchboard  to 
the  lights  and  fans,  exclusive  of  special  fixtures  on  first  floor. 
Adding  to  this  two-thirds  of  the  contract  price  for  Sections  C 
and  D  (engines  and  dynamos),  gives  the  total  cost  of  the  electric 
lighting  plant  (exclusive  of  elevators)  as  $12,584,  or  $83.90  per 
kilowatt,  exclusive  also  of  boilers  and  piping. 

Section  F — Ileatimj  Stjstem. — This  work  was  let  for  $69984,  in- 
cluding the  Paul  system ;  satisfactory  plans  having  been  sub- 
mitted for  reducing  the  amount  of  radiation,  size  of  mainSy  etc. 
The  number  and  location  of  radiators  were  the  same  as  specified^ 
their  sizes  being  reduced.  Fig.  107  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
Paul  air  and  st^am  risers.  No  other  changes  were  made,  except 
til  at  tlie  first  floor  radiators  were  supplied  from  basement  re- 
turn main,  instead  of  from  an  independent  main.  As  satis- 
factory performance  was  guaranteed  with  standard  fittings,  the 
requirements  for  long-radius  fittings  were  waived. 

The  following  table  is  interesting,  as  comparing  the  bids  on 
original  specifications  with  the  contract  price  for  the  Paul 
system : 
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Radiating  surface square  feet 

Cubic  feet  heated  per  square  foot  radiating  surface 
"     gross      " 

Cost  of   heating  plant ....dollars 

*'    per  square  foot  radiating  surface " 

*'      "  cubic  foot  heated 

*'      •'       *'       "    gross 


As 

Pan] 

Specified. 

System. 

24,916 

18,073 

93 

128 

122 

169 

7,689 

6.984 

.31 

.39 

.0033 

.003 

.0025 

.00:3 

Paal  System 
with  Boilers 
and  Piping. 


18,073 

128 

169 

16,511 

.91 

.0071 

.0054 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  radiating  surface  specified  does  not 
appear  excessive  after  all,  as  each  square  foot  takes  care  of  93 
cubic  feet  of  space  heated,  while  each  square  foot  under  the 
Paul  system  must  heat  128  cubic  feet. 

When  a  heating  system  is  pro'perly  proportioned  for  hard 
service,  with  ability  to  heat  a  cold  building  quickly  in  severe 
weather  without  material  back  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
ample  radiating  surface  and  piping,  which,  of  course,  mean  in- 
creased first  cost.  In  the  present  instance  the  prices  indicate 
that  the  reduced  surface,  etc.,  which  would  do  the  same  work 
under  the  Paul  system,  saved  enough  money  to  not  only  pay  for 
all  special  apparatus,  royalties,  etc.,  but  to  make  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  owners  besides. 

Section  G — Large  Pipework  and  Apparatus. — This  was  let  for 
$3,239,  being  $7.20  per  unit  of  boiler  horse-power,  and  18  cents 
per  square  foot  of  radiation  contracted  for. 

Total  Costs, — xhe  total  cost  of  the  mechanical  plant  ($54,299) 
may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

Per  cubic  foot  of  gi  oss  space $       .0178 

Per  cubic  foot  of  space  heated .0234 

Per  square  foot  radiating  surface  contracted  for 3.00 

Per  rated  horse-power  of  boiler  capacity 120.66 

Per  indicated  horse-power  of  engine  capacity 144.80 

Per  kilowatt  of  generator  capacity 241.32 

The  total  cost  of  building,  including  mechanical  equipment, 
ready  for  the  tenant's  use,  was  $301,000,  or  9.9  cents  per  gross 
cubic  foot,  and  13  cents  per  cubic  foot  heated.  The  cost  named 
included  $20,000  for  the  use  of  the  party  walls  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  and  $10,000  for  Luxfer  prism  glass,  and  $9,000  for  a 
sprinkling  system.  The  value  of  the  ground  was  $200,000, 
making  the  total  investment  a  trifle  over  $500,000. 
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Tests  and  Performance, 

During  construction  and  erection  the  work  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  engineers,  and  on  completion  it  was  submitted 
to  careful  inspection  and  tests  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tract guarantees  liad  been  met.  Since  going  into  service  the 
plant  has  been  under  the  observation  of  the  engineers,  so  that 
close  track  has  been  kept  of  its  performance. 

Sc'ifon  A — Boiler.s. — These  were  submitted  to  a  number  of 
evaporative  trials  to  determine  their  capacity  and  efficiency. 
The  details  are  not  given  here,  as  the  methods  and  results  are 
of  no  special  interest.  The  boilers,  however,  give  good  service, 
particularly  in  capacity,  dryness  of  steam,  and  smokelessness. 

Section  B — Elevators. — An  esliaustive  detailed  test  of  capacity, 
speed,  and  efficiency  was  made  on  No.  5  elevator,  type  "  X  38," 
situated  in  the  northeast  shaft,  and  on  No.  1,  tj'pe  "Z,"  located 
in  the  southwest  shaft.  Simultaneous  readings  at  21-second  in- 
tervals were  taken  of  the  voltage,  speed,  and  current — the  latter 
being  checked  by  two  instruments,  two  observers  reading  in- 
dependently. The  live  loads  upon  the  platforms  were  obtained 
by  weighing. 

The  speed  of  travel  was  calculated  by  dividing  the  revolutions 
of  the  armature  by  the  known  ratio  between  speed  of  armature 
and  speed  of  car.  The  power  consumed  per  trip  was  obtained 
by  plotting  the  curves  of  current  r  adings  (Fig.  110),  the  area  of 
which — multiplied  by  the  voltage —gives  the  watt  hours  per 
trip.  This  was  reduced  to  mile  of  travel  by  multiplying  the 
watt  hours  per  trip  by  the  fraction  that  one  round  trip  is  of  one 
mile.     The  following  table  gives  the  results : 


Elevator. 


Z,  No.  1 
X  38,  No.  .-) 


Livi'  Load, 
Pound??. 


147 

008 
2.097 
2,097 
4.000 

147 
1,008 
4,000 
5.012 


Speed  Vp, 
Ft.  por  Mill.      VI.  per 


271 
25(5 
153 
25r, 

117 

153 
157 
152 
15:  J 


20S 
256 
157 
290 
192 

153 
155 
160 
100 


Car  Mile. 

Kenittks. 

3.14 

3.14 

4.22 

Slow  speed. 

4.19 

High  speed. 

4.05 

Slow  speed. 

3.14 

3.19 

3.34 

3.81 
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The  observed  data  from  tlie  X  38  machine  are  plotted  in  Fig. 

111).    It  is  intereating  to  note  the  current  of  return  to  the  line  with 
light  loads  ascending  and  heavy  loads  descending.     It  will  be 


noted  that  No.  I  elevator  has  a  down  speed,  with  operator  only, 
of  268  feet  per  minute.  With  the  same  counterbalancing,  it 
carries  a  load  of  3,000  pounds  up  at  153  feet  per  minute,  with 
motor  operating  on  slow-speed  notch  of  operating  lever.  "When 
operated  at  higli  speed,  this  elevator  lifted  3,000  pounds  at  a 
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speed  of  256  feet  per  minute,  and  with  an  economy  per  round 
trip  slightly  better  than  when  operated  at  slow  speed.  This 
elevator  carried  4,000  pounds  up  at  147  feet  per  minute,  when 
operated  on  the  slow-speed  point  of  operating  lever. 

The  No.  5  elevator  has  a  down  speed  of  158  feet  per  minute 
when  running  with  operator  only,  and  carries  its  full  rated  load 
of  4,009  pounds  up  at  a  speed  of  152  feet  per  minute.  This  ele- 
vator carries  5,000  pounds  up  at  a  speed  of  153  feet  per  minute. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  the  efficiency  in 
kilowatt  hours  per  car  mile  increased  but  slowly  with  increased 
loads.  The  kilowatt  hours  per  car  mile  of  travel  are  equal  to 
good  average  practice,  and  will  probably  improve  after  longer 
operation  of  the  plant. 

The  adjustment  of  the  starting  devices  on  the  elevators  was 
found  to  be  for  a  2J  to  3  seconds'  start  This  made  the  start- 
ing current  exceed  the  running  current  by  more  than  the  60  per 
cent,  specified,  which  was  based  on  a  5  seconds'  start.  When 
the  starting  devices  were  readjusted  for  a  5-second  start,  this 
condition  of  the  specifications  was  practically  met.  It  is  a 
question  of  judgment,  therefore,  whether  the  tenants  prefer 
a  slow  and  easy  start  and  a  smooth-running  electric  plant,  or  a 
•quick  start  and  a  correspondingly  severe  and  sudden  demand 
upon  the  dynamo  and  engine. 

Two  dynamos  were  operated  in  multiple,  running  both  ele- 
vators and  lights.  With  a  variation  of  load  from  250  to  600 
amperes,  the  ordinary  variation  of  voltage  was  from  220  to  226, 
and  the  maximum,  218  to  228.  With  a  variation  of  load  from 
200  to  500  amperes,  the  average  variation  of  voltage  was  from 
216  to  220,  and  the  maximum  214  to  222.  This  variaticm  did 
not  afiect  the  lights  sufficiently  to  be  noticeable,  unless  the 
observer's  attention  was  called  to  it,  but  has  been  further  im- 
proved by  a  more  careful  adjustment  of  the  elevator-starting 
devices. 

The  wattmeter  on  switchboard  shows  the  electric  power  used 
by  the  eight  elevators  from  July  12  to  27,  1898,  inclusive,  or 
138i  hours'  operation,  to  have  been  1,920  kilowatt  hours,  or  an 
average  electrical  horse- power  per  hour  of  18.6  for  the  plant,  or 
2.3  horse-power  per  elevator. 

During  the  month  July  12-August  12,  1898,  the  hours  of 
operation  were  283.5,  and  the  average  elGctrical  horse-power 
was  19.2,  or  2.4  per  elevator.     Unfortunately,  no  records  wero 
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kept  of  the  miles  of  travel  during  this  time,  but  they  may  be 
roughly  approximated  as  follows,  taking  the  first  period  men- 
tioned : 

Assuming  an  average  efficiency  of  4  kilowatts  per  car  mile, 
the  1,920  kilowatt  hours  mean  a  travel  of  480  miles.  The 
travel  of  the  eight  elevators  per  round  trip  is  1,608  feet,  or  .304 
mile.  Dividing  480  by  .304,  the  number  of  round  trips  is  found 
to  be  1,579  in  138.5  hours,  or  11.4  per  hour,  or  5j  minutes  per 
round  trip.  As  the  average  travel  is  about  201  feet,  and  the 
average  speed  about  200  feet  per  minute,  the  round  trip  should 
have  been  made  in  about  a  minute.  This  indicates  that  the  ele- 
vators averaged  about  ^  the  time  in  motion,  instead  of  ^  to  J,  as 
originally  assumed  for  maximum  service. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  power  actually  required  to 
operate  the  elevator  plant  is  considerably  less  than  originally 
estimated.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of  apparatus  of  higher  effi- 
ciency than  assumed,  to  smaller  percentage  of  time  in  motion, 
and  to  the  loads  contracted  for  being  less  than  specified. 

The  data  in 'the  following  table,  showing  the  relative  per- 
formance of  three  elevator  plants  in  St.  Louis,  will  be  found 
interesting. 

A  and  B  are  high-pressure  hydraulic  plants  of  the  most 
modern  type,  plant  A  having  a  high  duty  compound  crank  and 
fly-wheel  pumping  engine,  and  B  an  ordinary  direct-acting  com- 
pound pump.  The  Hagardine-McKittrick  plant  is  shown  in 
column  C,  and  is  furnishing  arc  and  incandescent  lights  from 
the  same  bus  bars.  The  fuel  and  water  results  are  computed 
from  the  guaranteed  efficiencies  of  boilers  and  engines ;  the  ele- 
vator data,  however,  being  based  on  actual  test. 


Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  coal 

Water  required  per  l.Ii.P.  hour 

Coal  **         "     "     **         "      

Kw.  hours  per  car  mile — average  load 

H.P.       '•       "     "       ♦'  "  '*     electrical 

indicated 

Lbs.  coal      '•     •*       '*  *'  "     

Cost  of  same — cents 

Average  I. H.P  per  elevator  July  12- Aug.  12,  1898. . . 

Cost  of  coal  per  elevator  per  hour — cents 

"     "     "     **     day  of  10  hours — avernge  cents 

Cost  on  basis  of  a  round  trip  every  9  minutes— cents. 


A. 


$1.35 

8. 


24. 
1.62 


4.13 


B. 


$1.50 

8. 
54.21 

6.78 


58.54 
4.39 


2.92 

29.24 

9.75 


$1.40 
7.64 

25. 
3.27 
3.165 
4.24 
5.30 

17.33 
1.21 
3.00 
.69 
6.87 
2.75 
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The  unfavorable  sLowiug  of  plant  B  is  due  almost  wholly  to 
the  low  duty  pumping  engine.  The  ordinary  hydraulic  plant, 
using  low-water  pressures,  and  ordinary  duplex  pumps — some- 
times not  even  compounded — is  still  more  wasteful  in  fuel.  The 
favorable  showing  of  the  electric  elevators  is  due  to  good  coun- 
terbalancing, reduced  power  with  loads  under  the  maximum, 
and  compound  steam  engines.  The  tests  of  kilowatt  hours  per 
car  mile  were  made  with  stoi)s  and  starts  at  terminals  only. 
The  power  required  will,  of  course,  be  larger  when  many  inter- 
mediate stops  are  made. 

Section  C — Generators. — Exhaustive  tests  were  conducted  on 
the  dynamos,  covering  capacity,  heating,  eflScicncy,  and  general 
operation,  with  varying  loads,  both  under  and  above  rating.  Very 
satisfactory  performance  was  found,  and  complete  conformance 
with  the  rigid  re(iuirements  of  the  specification.  The  efficiency 
of  the  generators  at  various  loads  was  computed  by  means  of 
indicator  diagrams  and  switchboard  readings,  using  carefully 
calibrated  instruments. 

S(U*tf<m.  1) — Kn<j'ihe:<, — These  were  tested  for  capacity,  regula- 
tion, and  general  perforui.incc^,  and  were  found  acceptable.  The 
following  results  were  secured  : 

lodicated  liorse-iK)\ver 12G.74 

Eh'ctrical  horse-power  at  switchboard 102.37 

ElHciency  df  enjrin»*  and  dynamo  unit — })<'r  cent 80  77 

Water  rate  per  indicated  horse-iK)wer  hour — jKjunds 26.7vi 

Tlie  latter  was  a  tritto  higher  than  the  guarantee  of  25,  but 
tlie  test  load  was  a  little  too  larj^f^,  and  the  engine  was  a  trifle 
out  of  adjustment.  The  engine  efficiency  was  determined  by  a 
four  hours'  trial,  ni(\'isuring  the  water  which  entered  the  boiler, 
and  collecting  the  condensation  in  pipe  system  by  means  of 
separators,  drains,  and  traps,  and  d(^ ducting  its  weight  from 
that  of  the  water  which  had  been  ])unii)ed  through  the  measur- 
ing tanks. 

Serf  ion  K  —  IJl/'imj,  rfc. — This  s(H»tion  ri'quired  but  few  tests, 
those  made  covering  tlie  points  of  insulation,  n^sistance,  and  the 
operation  of  tli(^  22()-v<)lt  enclosed  arc  lamps,  and  the  accom- 
panying nicichanism,  switchboard,  etc.,  all  of  which  was  found 
satisfactorv. 

Srrti'n  F — lhiitin<i  Sjish m, — Tests  on  this  part  of  the  plant 
have  not  vet  been  made,  as  tliev  (*o;ild  ]iot  be  carried  on  success- 
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fully  until  cold  weather.  The  system,  however,  was  in  use  dur- 
ing a  number  of  cold  days  in  October,  and  its  performance  was 
satisfactory.  The  Paul  exhausters  maintained  a  vacuum  on  the 
exhaust  line  of  15  to  20  inches,  and  the  heating  was  done  with 
2 -pound  back  pressure,  and,  no  doubt,  could  have  been  done 
with  less.  The  circulation  throughout  the  system  was  found  to 
be  complete,  and  all  radiators  hot,  within  twenty  minutes  after 
turning  steam  of  J -pound  pressure  into  the  cold  system. 

Section  G — Large  Pipework. — No  special  tests  were  required 
on  this  work,  other  than  the  observation  of  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the.  different  units  in  service.  All  were  found  to  do 
their  work  satisfactorily. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  actual  working 
efficiency  of  the  plant  as  compared  with  that  of  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  same  tenants.  There  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  elevator  service  were  less  than  half  that  of  the  new 
building,  as  were  also  the  floor  space,  cubic  feet,  and  actual 
business  transacted.  The  old  building  employed  old-style 
boilers  and  furnaces,  simple  dynamo  engines,  and  steam  ele- 
vators. It  was  a  corner  building,  however,  and  required  but 
little  artificial  light  during  the  day.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  improved  apparatus  in  the  new  plant  has  kept  the  coal  con- 
sumption down  to  only  abo.it  t?5  p?r  cent,  more  than  in  the  old 
building,  although  the  work  done  has  more  than  doubled. 


APPENDIX. 

Exhibit  A- 

Recapitulation  of  Data  as  to  Costs,  Ratios,  Performance,  Etc. 

In  using  these  figures,  or  comparing  them  with  others,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  explanations  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  to  determine  the  exact  meanings. 

Bailer  Plant, 

Square  foet  he.it ing-  surface  per  rated  horse-power 9.4 

Uatio  grate  to  heating  surface 1  to  44.78 

Cubic  feet  of  build iir^— gross — per  rated  horse-power 6771 

"     "         "           heated      "       "         "           "      5146 

Cost  of  complete  boiler  plant,  per  horse-power $13.97 

"    "         "             **           "         "     square  foot  heating  surface. . .  1.48 

Cost  of  ordinary  boilers  to  do  the  same  work,  per  rated  H.-P. . . .  11.44 

"       *'    ♦*     *'      *•         ••        "    sq.  ft.  H.  S...  .95 
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Electric  Khtator  Plant. 

Cost  per  gross  cubic  foot  of  building— elevators  alone $.0072 

**    per  gross  cubic  foot  of  building — elevators  with  engine  and 

dynamo .0068 

**    per  square  f(M)t  total  floor  space — elevators  alone .105 

'*    per  squHre  foot  total  floor  space — elevators  with  engine  and 

dynamo    . .  .100 

Kilowatt  hours  required  per  car  nii'e  of  travel   8.14  to  4.22 

Average  electrical  horse-fxiwer  required  per  elevator 2.85 

Dynamos  and  Siritehboard. 

Cost  per  kilowatt  of  rated  capacity ^  f22.80 

Gross  cubic  feet  cared  for  per  kilowatt,  for  lighting 20,812 

'•       **         **       "         "     '•  •'  "    all  purposes 13,541 

Steam  EngineH  for  Dynamos. 

Cost  of  compound  enofines  with  foundations,  per  rated  II.-P f  11.88 

•*    per  rated  kilowatt  of  dynamo  capacity 18.97 

'*     of  simple  engines  to  do  the  same  work,  pt^r  rated  II.-P 9.64 

Gross  cubic  feet  cared  for  per  rated  horse-power  of  engines 8,125 

Water  rate — i)Ounds  p<»r  iudicated  iiorse-iKjwer  per  liour    26.79 

Cost  of  dynamos  and  engines  per  rated  kilowatt  of  dynamos $41.80 

•*    "         "          **         •*          "      "       hor^e-power  of  engines. ..  25.07 

Eflftciency  of  dynamo  and  engine  unit,  i>er  cent 80.77 

Wiring,  LatnpH,  Fans,  and  Motors: 

Cost  per  kilowatt  of  dynamo,  lighting  rapacity $42.10 

'*    including  lighting,  dynamos,  and  engines 88.90 

Heating  System. 

Cubic  feet  gross  space  ])er  scpiare  foot  radiating  surface 169. 

'•     luxated     ♦• *         '*                 *'       128. 

Cost  \>0T  square  foot  radiating  surface $.89 

'*    with  boilers  and  ]>iping .91 

"    per  cubie.  foot  gross  space .008 

''    with  boik^rs  and  piping    .0071 

'*    l)er  cubic  foot  luxated  space .0088 

'*    with  boilers  and  pil>ing .0054 

Large  Pipework  and  Apparatus. 

Cost  per  rated  boiler  horse-power $7.20 

"      "   square  foot  of  radiating  surface .18 

Complete  Meehanlcal  Plant. 

Cost  per  <'ubic  ff)ot  of  gross  space $.0178 

*    cul>ic  foot  of  space  heated .0284 

"     '*   sciuarc  foot  radiatini,'  surface  contracted  for 8.00 
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Cost  per  rated  horse-power  of  boiler  capacity $130.66 

**    indicated  horse-power  of  engine  capacity 144.80 

'*   kilowatt  of  generator  capacity 241.33 


Completed  Building, 

Cubic  feet  of  space,  gross 8,046,727. 

"     *'       •*    heated 2,315,612. 

Square  feet  of  floor  space  210,116. 

Cost  of  building  per  cubic  foot  gross f  .099 

"     "         "          *'       "         ''heated .130 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  A.  K,  Mansfield, — Tha  portion  of  this  paper  relating  to  the 
economy  of  the  engines  is  of  particular  interest  to  me,  for  I  am 
engaged  in  the  production  of  engines,  which  are  used  in  similar 
mechanical  plants.  Moreover,  we  have  lately  made  a  careful  test 
of  an  engine — at  the  works  of  the  Buckeye  Engine  Company — 
which  is  so  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  power,  and  test  was  made 
under  so  nearly  like  conditions,  that  it  may  interest  our  members 
to  compare  the  result  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

Our  engine  had  cylinders  11  inches  and  19  inches  in  diameter, 
its  stroke  was  16  inches,  and  revolutions  per  minute  225.  It  was 
run  non-condensing,  with  initial  steam  pressure  of  125  pounds 
above  atmosphere,  and  when  delivering  180  horse-power  by  card, 
its  rate  per  horse-power  per  hour  was  20.4  pounds. 

The  exhaust  was  caught  by  a  surface  condenser  and  weighed 
accurately. 

The  tests  were  made  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
two  government  engineers,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Woodwell  of  Washing- 
ton and  H.  Adams  of  Baltimore,  the  engine  being  one  of  several 
which  we  have  recently  built  for  the  United  States  Government. 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  result  should  go  on  record  here,  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  economy  of  operation  of  a  mechani- 
cal plant  of  a  commercial  building  may  be  much  better  than  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  A,  F.  Narjh, — I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  presented  the  data  of  his 

paper.     It  is  of  great  value,  and  more  of  a  similar  character  per- 
taining to  other  plants  would  be  very  desirable. 

I  wish,  however,  to  refer  on  page  271  of  the  paper,  where  the 
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author  has  required  the  engiues  to  reguhite  under  a  steam  fluctu- 
ation between  100  and  125  pounds  pressure. 

I  wisli  to  ask  the  autlior  wliy  he  makes  provision  for  such  fluc- 
tuation of  pressure  ?  We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  steam  boiler 
damper  regulators  which  maintain  a  pressure  within  one  or  two 
pounds,  and  in  such  a  complete  ]ilant  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  designed 
for  this  particular  work,  why  does  he  not  avail  himself  of  a 
modern  damper  regulator  to  maintain  uniform  pressure  ?  It  is 
my  opinion  that  not  only  has  the  damper  a  value  in  giving  us  all 
the  advantages  of  uniformity  of  pressure,  but  that  it  is  also  condu-' 
cive  to  economy,  fully  paying  for  the  cost  thereof. 

Anticipating,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bryan's  answer  to  this,  that  the 
Hawley  Down-Draught  peo})le  do  not  like  to  have  an  automatic 
damper  attached  to  their  furnaces,  I  will  relate  my  experience 
with  the  Hawley  people  on  this  subject.  In  a  plant  which  I  am 
now  installing  with  the  Ilawley  furnaces,  they  advised  me  not  to 
put  in  the  automatic  damper.  The  reason  they  give  is  that  the 
closing  of  the  damper  throws  the  hot  gases  into  the  fire  room. 
Discussing  this  matter  with  them,  they  agreed  that  they  wotdd 
try  and  attach  the  damper  regulator  to  the  furnace  doors ;  but  in  a 
letter  received  from  them  only  a  few  days  ago,  they  advised  me 
that  this  is  impossible,  but  that  if  I  will  make  the  damper  fit  very 
freely  in  the  fluci,  or  adjust  it  so  that  it  will  not  close  up  tight,  the 
same  end  will  be  attained  as  if  attached  to  the  front  doors.  While 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  it  seems  to  be  the 
status  of  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  present  time,  namely^  that  the 
4lamper  regulator  must  remain  in  the  chimney  flue  instead  of 
being  attached  to  the  front  doors. 

I  wish  to  reserve  for  a  little  later  communication  some  remarks 
I  would  like  to  make  on  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  selected  by  Mr, 
Bryan  for  this  particular  plant. 

Mr.  Jes^e  Jf.  Smiflf. — While  I  think  the  author  of  this  paper 
has  gone  into  unusual  and  unnecessaiy  detail  for  a  paper  to  be  pre- 
sented  to  a  socictv  of  this  kind,  still  it  strikes  me  that  in  other 
particulars  ho  has  not  giv(;u  full  information.  For  instance,  on 
eloctric  ol(^v:it()r>,  lio  simply  refers  to  iho.m  as  *' No.  f>,  type  X, 
»*58,"  and  "  No.  ;*),  typo  Z ; "  that  may  communicate  some  informa- 
tion to  some  ])e<)plo,  but  not  very  dt?finite  information  to  the 
majority  of  p(M)|)h',  I  think. 

^fr.  I*iyi}ttih1  PoUiixiH  Ttnltnu.—  T  hav(i  some  remarks  to  make 
u]^on  this  subject,  wliieh  is  one  that  I  have  made  to  some  extent 
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my  own  in  this  city  ;  and  if  I  might  depart  from  the  paper  first  to 
answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  just  spoken,  I  think  I 
could  give  him  some  light  upon  these  types  of  elevator  machines. 
They  are  both  drum  pattern  machines,  worm  gear,  driving  direct, 
and  the  type  Z  machine,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  double-drum 
machine ;  that  is,  with  two  sets  of  worm  gear.  In  this  paper 
there  are,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  remarked,  a  number  of  things  that 
seem  ta  have  been  omitted, ^hile  others  have  been  considered 
with  very  great  detail.  The  questions  that  the  author  put  down 
for  primary  consideration  included  some  which  I  should  have 
thought  would  be  disposed  of  without  any  consideration  at  all — 
as  to  whether  power  should  be  distributed  by  belting,  shafting, 
rope-drive,  or  compressed  air,  in  a  building  of  that  character.  The 
consideration  of  the  other  points  follows  in  very  good  order, 
although  in  this  city  the  primary  consideration  is  always  the  heat- 
ing system.  More  especially  in  the  very  tall  buildings  down  town 
the  heating  is  the  primary  necessity ;  that  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  life  of  the  tenants,  and  it  is  usually,  in  the  bigger 
buildings  we  have  here,  the  largest  item.  Once  that  is  considered, 
the  boiler  power  is  fixed,  and  everything  else  should  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  steam  that  is  used  for  heating  purposes,  and  in  a 
building  of  this  particular  size,  it  might  be  a  very  nice  question  as 
to  whether  they  would  not  be  very  nearly  balanced.  But  the 
author  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  services 
would  exceed  the  amount  of  steam  required  for  heating  the  build- 
ing, and  to  have  proceeded  on  that  assumption.  That  leads 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  heating  surface  that  he 
provided  for  this  building.  I  notice  that  his  original  specifications 
called — and  I  consider  very  properly — for  an  amount  of  24,000  to 
25,000  square  feet  of  radiating  surface.  That  was  arrived  at  by  a 
series  of  calculations  which  are  made  on  the  ordinary  system ^the 
data  for  which  he  gives  us  here ;  and  by  looking  into  the  plans  of 
the  building  without  its  elevation,  it  would  appear  to  be  not  in 
excess  of  the  requirements.  Even  that,  however,  was  arrived  at 
with  an  assumption  that  the  outside  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere did  not  fall  below  10  degrees  below  zero ;  whereas  I 
assume  in  St.  Louis,  as  here,  you  are  very  liable  to  get  zero 
temperature  with  a  very  strong  wind,  which  is  the  most  serious 
condition.  Now,  I  have  found  in  my  practice  in  this  city 
that  the  wind  is  a  far  more  serious  element  than  the  actual 
temperature    itself,   and    that    an    allowance    has    to    be    made 
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for  it  accordiDg  to  the  coBditions  of  the  height  of  the  building. 
That  element  I  do  not  see  taken  into  account  here.  I  might 
say,  in  connection  with  that,  as  illustrating  the  difficulties  that 
are  met  with  on  account  of  the  wind,  that  in  one  of  the  tall 
buildings  that  I  have  in  charge,  the  first  story  and  the  second 
story  were  considered  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and  the  lieating  surface  was  proportioned 
accordingly.  It  happened  that  at  the  back  of  the  building  there 
was  a  Y-shaped  court  (formed  by  this  tall  building,  which  is  208 
feet  lugh,  and  also  a  building  at  the  far  end  of  it),  opening  to  the 
southeast.  At  certain  points  of  the  wind,  not  only  direct  from  the 
southeast,  but  also  from  the  northwest,  the  wind  would  back  up 
in  the  bottom  of  that  court  and  force  its  way  into  the  windows  of 
the  first  and  second  stories  through  leakages  there,  at  a  most 
undue  rate  of  speed.  Through  an  anemometer  four  miles  an  honr 
speed  was  registered  just  inside  the  window  crack,  and  that  makes 
a  condition  of  service  which  renders  your  heating  surface  a  very 
doubtful  element.  It  was  ii  curious  fact  ihat  heating  surface  was 
taken  temi)orarily  from  the  fourteenth  stoiy  of  the  building  and 
transferred  down  to  these  first  and  second  stories,  and  I  he  effect 
on  the  fourteenth  story  was  not  very  deleterious. 

The  author  appears  to  have  allowed  the  bidders  on  his  steam- 
heating  pLmt  the  opticm  of  takiug  his  heating  surface,  or  of 
changing  it  to  a  less  amount  on  a  system  of  removing  the  air  by 
the  Paul  system,  provided  they  brouirht  u[)  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  heat  the  building.  That  put  a  great  deal  of  ]X)wer  in  the 
steam-fitter's  hands,  and  the  result  is  that  he  gets  in  his  building 
now  the  advantages  of  the  Paul  system,  which  are  undeniable^ 
but  he  only  gets  18,000  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  Now,  tliat 
reduction  of  the  heating  surface  was  evidently  arrived  at,  acconl- 
ing  to  my  view,  on  the  steam-fitter's  part,  by  taking  chances 
which  the  author  himself  was  not  i)repared  to  take.  For  instanoOy 
I  think  vou  could  find  that  the  reduction  from  25,000  to  18,000 
fe(*.t  was  arrived  at  in  this  manner  ;  that  the  exposed  side  of  the 
buildinjj,  tliat  the  author  brought  into  his  computation,  by  the  + 
10  ]V  in  Carpenter's  formula,  was  neglected  altogether.  There 
are  7r)0  scpiare  feet  allowed  in  connection  with  the  exposed 
side  of  the  building.  Now,  the  exposed  side  of  the  building  was 
not  really  (\x posed,  because  there  was  another  building  alongside. 
The  author  assumed  that  the  building  was  unoccupied,  and  he 
had  assumed  for  that  wall  as  low  a  temperature  as  32  degrees. 
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The  riser  pipes,  also,  were  taken  into  account^  and  about  500  square 
feet  were  knocked  off  the  radiators  on  account  of  the  riser  pipes. 
Now,  the  author,  I  think,  took  a  heat-unit  distribution  through  his 
radiating  surface,  of  288  units  per  square  foot  per  hour.  I  think 
that  the  probability  is  that  the  steam-fitter  took  300,  which  would 
add  about  six  per  cent,  to  that  value  of  his  heating  surface,  and 
would  knock  ofi*  anotlier  1,200  square  feet.  And,  then,  the  com- 
mon computations  and  assumptions  of  all  heating  men  are  based 
generally  upon  zero  outside  and  70  degrees  inside,  whereas  the 
specification  issued  by  the  author  permitted  a  more  generous 
assumption.  That  made  considerable  difference,  and  I  should 
expect  an  ordinaiy  steam-fitter's  computation  would  knock  off 
as  much  as  3,000  or  4,000  feet  on  that  account.  Those  items 
account  for  the  reduction  of  heating  surface.  It  is  possible  that 
18,000  square  feet  would  heat  that  building  fairly  well,  but  their 
relation,  standing  as  they  do  at  1  square  foot  to  100  cubic  feet  of 
contents,  is  in  my  judgment  altogether  too  small.  We  would  not 
permit  that  in  this  city.  Of  course  the  computations  and  com- 
parisons based  on  cubic  feet  of  contents  to  square  feet  of  surface 
are  mainly  unreliable,  and  no  definite  results  can  be  expected 
from  them.  Basing  steam-heating  surface  on  the  contents  only, 
you  will  find  such  cases  as  I  found  about  a  year  ago— a  small 
room  on  the  eleventh  story  which  had  four  windows  exposed  to 
the  southwest,  and  the  steam-fitter  had  placed  in  it  the  ordinary 
amount  of  surface  on  basis  of  1  foot  to  70  cubic  feet.  It  was  ut- 
terly insufficient.  A  rough  computation  made  on  the  spot  on  the 
glass  surface,  showed  him  that  his  proportion  should  be  1  to  35, 
and  that  amount  proved  to  be  necessary. 

The  saving  clause  on  the  system  that  has  been  put  in  this  build- 
ing is  the  use  of  this  Paul  device  for  reducing  the  back  pressure 
on  the  machinery,  and  circulating  at  a  very  low  tension.  That  is 
a  very  meritorious  system  indeed,  and  it  seems  to  my  mind  prac- 
tically the  only  successful  way  of  dealing  with  a  condensing  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  heating  system  now  is — that  and  the  Webster 
system,  with  which  I  have  had  very  great  success.  I  might  say 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  problems  connected  with 
the  plant  of  a  commercial  building  are  precisely  on  similar  lines 
to  those  of  a  vessel.  You  may  regard  a  big  building  as  being  a 
ship  at  sea.  It  stands  isolated  from  its  neighbors.  You  bring 
into  it  coal  and  water  supply,  and  you  have  certain  services 
which  must  be  kept  running  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day, 
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and  they  aro  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  buildiDg  as  the  ran- 
liing  of  the  engines  are  on  board  a  ship.  The  condensing  systemt 
which  is  the  heating  system,  runninf]^  as  it  does  for  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  year,  is  also  an  absolute  necessity,  and  should  be 
taken  into  account.  But  if  the  condensing  system  for  a  third  of 
the  year  imposes  on  the  rest  of  the  machinery  a  condition  of  back 
pressure  which  puts  much  of  it  at  a  disadyantage,  then  a  building 
on  these  lines  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  economical  or  well- 
arranged  building.  The  common  practice,  even  in  our  big  build- 
ings down  town,  has  been  to  put  in  ordinary  gravity  systems,  or  a 
single-pipe  system,  and  the  pressures  with  these  to-day  down  town 
range  as  high  as  ten  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  that  is  exerted  as  a 
back  pressure  on  compound  pumps  and  compound  engines  in  some 
cases,  and  the  curious  result  fc^Uows  that  the  steam  consumption 
becomes  cumulative.  The  pumps,  as  the  day's  work  increases, 
use  more  and  more  steam,  until  finally  the  condition  is  reached  at 
which  they  exhaust  steam  to  the  atmosphere,  wasting  steam  all 
the  time,  while  they  should  normally  be  only  supplying  enough  to 
heat  the  building — throwing  away  steam  all  the  time  that  it  is  re- 
quired in  the  building.  In  other  cases  they  have  had  to  cut  the 
pumps  adrift  and  let  them  exhaust  direct  to  the  atmosphere  and 
not  into  the  heating  system  at  all,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
back  pressure.  Therefore',  the  adoption  by  the  author  of  a  system 
of  reducing  the  back  pressure  was  a  very  meritorious  feature  of 
the  building. 

I  woulil  like  to  remark  on  the  preference  that  is  given  to  the 
wator-tubo  boilers.  I  think  that  the  author  did  not  give  sufficient 
prominence  here  to  the  feature  that  where  you  have  to  place 
boilers  right  under  a  building,  with  so  many  human  lives  over 
them,  the  risk  of  destruction  of  the  building  by  explosion  is  a 
primary  consideration,  and  considering  the  relative  cost  of  boilers 
to  the  other  plant,  the  extra  cost  involved  in  water-tube  boilers  is 
a  flea-bite  compared  to  the  security  that  they  afibrd.  While  the 
wator-tub(i  boiler  is  liable  to  accident,  as  well  as  any  other,  the 
idea  that  the  accident  to  which  it  is  liable  is  only  of  a  nature  that 
kills  the  engineer  that  operates  it,  and  not  the  tenants  in  the 
building,  is  one  that  sometimes  appeals  to  all  of  us. 

I  might  mak(3  a  remark  on  rather  a  ciu'ious  feature  that  the  an-. 
thor  brings  forward  here  as  to  the  tenants  paying  for  a  portion  of 
the   plant.     That  seems  a  V(>ry  novel  proposition  to  us  in  this 
city.     Hero  the  owner  cannot  put  in  enough  machinery  to  oblige 
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his  tenants.     Sometimes  when  his  tenants  get  in  he  has  to  add  to 
his  machinery  to  oblige  them. 

In  specifying  the  requirements  of  the  boilers,  we  come  to  a  point 
that  I  have  had  some  considerable  success  in  ;  that  is,  in  drawing 
the  specifications  so  that  the  boilers  shall  all  be  presented  on  a 
reasonably  even  basis.  It  does  not  do  to  lay  down  heating  sur- 
face, for  then  you  get  all  the  controversy  brought  up  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  heating  surface.  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
better  to  draw  a  specification  in  which  I  first  lay  down  chimney 
conditions ;  secondly,  the  coal  that  I  was  prepared  to  supply  for 
the  work ;  and  thirdly,  the  amount  of  coal  that  I  desired  to  burn 
on  the  grate  per  square  foot  of  surface,  and  then  call  for  the  re- 
quired amount  of  evaporation,  just  as  the  author  does  here,  from 
a  certain  temperature,  which  in  our  practice  here  is  208  degrees, 
to  steam  of  a  certain  pressure.  The  result  has  been,  in  my  prac- 
tice, that  bids  for  the  boilers  have  come  in  on  a  remarkably  even 
scale.  In  a  recent  case  where  I  drew  specifications  for  500  horse- 
power, the  bids  all  ranged  within  a  very  small  percentage  of  each 
other,  and  the  boilers  got  a  fair  representation,  each  manufac- 
turer, of  course,  basing  the  value  of  his  boiler  on  what  he  esti- 
mated he  could  do  under  those  given  circumstances.  But  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  without  the  chimney  conditions  the  boiler  bid- 
ders are  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  feature  that  is  considered,  the  elevator 
system,  the  author  rightly  says  it  is  the  most  complicated  problem 
he  ever  encountered  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  that  it  is  ver;^  apt 
to  be  complicated,  on  account  of  the  extreme  division  there  is' 
between  the  different  interested  parties  on  the  subject.  I  happen 
to  have  waded  through  the  thick  of  this  question,  and  to  have 
ascertained  a  good  many  facts  upon  it  which  I  hope  at  a  later 
period  to  present  to  the  Society,  but  this  paper  brings  up  some  of 
them  which  I  might  present  at  this  moment  as  bearing  on  this 
particular  installation.  The  elevators  which  were  installed  in  this 
building  were  those  with  a  very  heavy  load  and  a  very  moderate 
speed,  and  they  were  of  this  screw  type,  with  drums.  They  do 
not  altogether  compare  with  our  elevators  for-  passenger  service 
in  this  city,  where  we  are  running  on  a  regular  schedule,  and 
running  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  but  still  the  same  general  con- 
siderations apply.  I  notice  that  the  author,  in  specifying  his 
hydraulic  elevators,  called  apparently  for  a  type  of  hydraulic  ele- 
vator which  would  appear  to  us  here  to  be  disadvantageous ;  that 
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is  to  say,  lie  said  that  tbo  water  pressure  for  the  hydraulic  was  not 
to  exceed  750  pounds  at  the  jminps,  evidently  a  high-pressiire 
system  which  has  been  adopted  in  one  ease  in  St.  Louis,  and  only 
in  one  case,  with  moderate  success,  in  this  city,  the  American 
Tract  Society's  building,  and  lie  specifies  an  accumulator  instead 
of  a  pressure  tank  which,  of  course,  would  be  necessary  with  that 
veiy  high  pressure.  That  made  the  invitation  for  a  hydraulic 
system  somewhat  abnormal,  and  I  should  imagine  considerably 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  hydraulics.  The  results  that  the 
author  presents  in  the  table  on  i)age  291  are  subject  to  some 
criticism.  Table  A  appears  to  relate  to  a  high-pressure  hydi^aulic 
plant  of  special  type,  which  is  also  referred  to  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  ])aper,  and  which  I  take  to  bo  the  Cupples  plant  in  St. 
Louis,  if  I  mistake  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  injustice  to  the 
Cupples  plant,  but  it  is  a  plant  consisting  of  forty  elevators  in  a 
very  extensive  series  of  warehouses,  carrying  very  heavy  loads  at 
very  slow  s[)eeds,  with  direct-acting  rams,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
745  to  750  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  gear  of  these  elevators 
is  only  2  to  1,  and  conse(|uontly  the  internal  friction  of  the  ma- 
chine is  ver}'  low  ;  indeed,  also  the  operation*  of  forty  elevators 
produces  a  fairly  even  load  upon  the  generating  plant,  and  can 
in  no  sense  be  compared  with  any  other  hydraulic  or  electric 
plant  in  such  a  building  as  is  under  discussion.  I  had  the  figures 
of  the  Cupples  plant,  and  made  an  analysis  of  it,  which  is  of  too  ex- 
tensive a  character  to  enter  into  to-day,  but  those  are  the  prime 
features  of  it.  The  average  lifting  speed  is  only  150  feet  a 
minute,  I  believe. 

The  second  plant,  '*  B,"  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  direct^act- 
ing  compound  ynmiping  system,  and  the  author  gives  as  the  result 
of  the  plant — I  do  not  know  with  what  degree  of  closeness  it  has 
been  ascertained — the  figures  in  column  '*  B."  I  have  some  fig- 
ures, also,  bcuiiing  on  that — comparative  figures — of  which  I  will 
speak  in  a  moment.  And  then  in  "  C  **  he  gives  us  a  column  of 
the  results  ascertained  from  the  use  of  the  electric  elevators  in 
this  building,  noting  at  the  same  time  that  the  fuel  and  water  re- 
sults are  computed  from  the  guaranteed  efficiencies  of  the  boilers 
and  engines,  the  elevator  data  being  based  on  actual  test.  That 
is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  good  deal  of  this  column  of 
informnticm  is  attributable  to  the  very  questions  that  are  com- 
puted only  from  guaranteed  efficienci(^s,  and  therefore  are  not 
definite,     I  notice  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  paper  he  mentions 
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that  the  engines  did  not  reach  their  guaranteed  efficienc3\  Now, 
that  brings  this  question  up  :  In  taking  the  guaranteed  efficiency 
in  a  steam  engine,  which  is  driving  an  elevator  load  of  fluctuating 
character,  you  will  generally  find  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
appointment. I  have  on  actual  test  made  a  running  trial  of  a 
simple  engine  driving  five  electric  elevators  on  a  schedule,  on  a 
very  light  average  load  in  the  cars.  That  engine  was  installed 
under  a  guarantee  of  33  pounds  of  steam  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour.  It  was  an  engine  that  was  working  under  the 
Webster  system,  in  which  there  was  no  back  pressure  in  the 
house  heating.  It  appeared  as  the  result  of  the  test  that  the 
average  steam  consumption  of  that  engine  was  5G  pounds  per  in- 
dicated horse-power  per  honr.  That  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fluctuating  character  of  the  load,  wliich  load  varied  all  the  way 
from  zero  to  25  per  cent,  over  the  maximum  power  of  the  generator, 
at  intervals  of  one  and  two  seconds,  so  that  the  steam  consump- 
tion cannot  be  assumed  and  the  coal  consumption  cannot  be  as- 
sumed from  any  guaranteed  efficiency  on  an  engine  working  such 
a  load  as  that.  It  would  be  equally  unreliable  to  take  the 
guaranteed  efficiency,  or  guaranteed  work  of  a  hydraulic  pump, 
say  a  compound  pumj),  for  which  the  makers  will  guarantee  6G 
pounds  per  pump  horse-power  per  hour,  for  if  you  go  to  test 
that  on  an  elevator  system  yon  will  find  that  the  pump  is 
creeping  at  times,  and  overrunning  at  times,  and  your  steam 
consumption  will  creep  right  up  on  you,  and  you  will  be  very 
much  disappointed  in  your  guarantee.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  steady  and  irreguFar  loads,  and  working  conditions  also. 
Now,  the  pounds  of  coal  given  here  I  take  it  are  related  to  the 
car  mile  and  are  extraordinarily  low  under  this  computation 
— 17.73.  As  an  actual  result  of  the  tests  that  I  have,  I  got  all 
the  way  from  40  down  to  30  pounds  of  coal  per  mile  run  with  the 
elevators,  and  that  result,  compared  with  the  tests  that  have  been 
made  on  a  compound  pumping  plant,  puts  the  electric  elevator 
plant  on  parallel  lines  with  the  compound  hydraulic  plant.  It 
might  perhaps  be  of  interest  if  I  gave  the  result  of  a  comparison 
that  I  have  made  in  this  city,  based  on  a  service  of  eleven  miles 
an  hour.  This,  of  course,  is  passenger  elevator  work — not  carry- 
ing freight  at  all.  It  is  at  a  speed  of  about  415  feet  a  minute. 
The  compound  pump,  using  70  pounds  of  steam  per  pump  horse- 
power per  hour,  gives  a  cost  per  mile  of  9.44  cents,  and  I  have 
found  that  an  electric  elevator,  when  fairly  loaded  with  800  pounds 
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average  load,  comes  out  about  that  same  figure.  I  might  inci- 
dentally mention  that  as  far  as  hydraulics  are  concerned,  the  very 
successful  system  of  pumping  by  double  pressures  at  the  Bowling 
Green  building  has  shown  itself  to  be  tlie  most  economical  way 
of  handling  the  elevator  problem.  That  system  has  to  pnmp 
with  a  triple  expansion  pump  all  the  water  required  for  the  eleva^ 
tor  sei'vice  under  a  sufficient  pressure  to  raise  the  average  load  in 
the  car.  In  that  case  120  pounds  is  the  pressure,  and  the  aver- 
age load  elevated  by  that  120  pounds  is  800  ])ounds  in  any  car,  and 
at  that  load  it  will  run  at  its  full  speed.  Now,  if  the  average  load 
is  exceeded,  the  operator  throws  the  lever  over  into  the  farther 
notch  and  he  takes  in  high-pressure  water.  That  high-pressure 
water  is  provided  by  a  compound  pump  drawing  its  suction  from 
the  120-pound  tank  and  pumping  into  a  210-poand  tank,  and  the 
210-pound  water  is  piped  over  on  the  same  valve,  the  valve  being 
provided  with  a  little  additional  movement  by  which,  when  the 
lever  goes  over  to  the  forward  notch,  it  passes  over  a  second  port 
and  admits  higli-[)rcssuro  water.  I  made  a  test  of  that  method 
of  pumping,  which  has  not  been  previously  made  known,  and 
which  gave  some  really  very  remarkable  I'osults,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  compare  in  a  very  even  fashion  with  this  par- 
ticular plant  under  discussion.  I  had  ordinary  high-pressure 
duplex  pumps,  supplied  with  85  pounds  of  steam,  and  delivering 
over  into  a  condenser  supplied  with  a  liberal  amount  of  city  water, 
producing  complete  condensation,  and  the  condensation  was 
weighed  into  tanks,  so  that  the  test  was  of  a  very  precise  natare. 
The  elevator  was  loaded  with  cast-iron  weights,  weighed  in  and 
out,  in  order  to  compare  the  results.  The  conditions  were  snoli 
as  I  have  named ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  pressures  were  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  the  average  load  was  780  poands. 
We  started  out  with  an  average  loud  in  the  car,  taking  all  the 
water  from  the  lower  ])ressure.  We  got  a  consumption  of  192 
pounds  net  of  steam  to  the  mile.  That  is  obtained  by  an  ordi- 
nary elevator  plant  with  a  non-compound  pump.  By  successive 
increments  of  load,  which  required  the  use  of  high-pressure  water, 
that  was  brought  up  to  the  final  point  of  387  pounds  net  to  the 
mile,  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  use  of  the  second,  or  high 
pressure,  pump,  and  the  remarkable  fact  was  that  the  high-preci- 
sure  water  seemed  to  proportion  itself  to  the  amount  of  load  in 
the  car,  by  a  sort  of  injector  action,  the  water  going  in  and  nnit- 
ing  with  a  portion  of  low-pressure  water,  so  that  the  water  nsed 
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from  the  high-pressure  tank  is  directly  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease of  load,  from  the  average  load  upwards. 

I  apologize  for  trenching  so  much  on  the  time  of  the  Society, 
but  the  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one. 

I  would  like  to  add  further  that  in  the  selection  of  the  engines 
and  generators  for  this  work,  while  I  have  not  any  criticism  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  putting  in  a  largo  machine,  it  was  not 
necessary,  outside  of  the  use  of  electric  elevators,  to  put  in  ma- 
chines of  this  size.  The  lighting  load  of  this  building  could  have 
been  carried  with  two  generators  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  two 
finally  selected.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  the  elevator  plant  should 
be  charged  not  only  with  the  third  unit,  but  with  the  increase  of 
the  two  first  ones.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  constantly  coming  up 
in  my  practice,  and  I  think  that  the  best  way  with  these  things  is 
to  treat  them  entirely  fairly.  The  electric  elevator  is  a  good 
thing,  but  like  many  other  good  things  they  come  high  and  you 
have  to  pay  for  them.  I  have  no  objection  to  paying  for  them  if 
the  advantages  are  relative  to  the  cost. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  question  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  cost  of  repairs  of  electric  ele- 
vators is  high.  The  nature  of  the  apparatus  is  such  that  the  wear 
and  tear  upon  them  are  severe,  and  I  found  that  that  is  a  very 
serious  item  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  running  the  elevator 
plant.  The  selection,  by  the  author,  of  a  compound  engine  I 
cannot  altogether  follow.  .  Even  with  the  absence  of  back  pres- 
sure, the  variability  of  the  load  on  a  compound  machine,  in  my 
judgment,  has  too  great  an  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  engine 
to  justify  the  extra  cost  of  a  compound,  and  we  get  more  reliable 
results  out  of  a  single  engine,  especially  when  yon  work  the  build- 
ing, as  we  often  do,  short-handed. 

I  might  add  to  the  corrections  of  the  author,  that  on  page  294 
the  figures  are  probably  inverted  there  by  error — cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  gross  space  and  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  heating  space  are 
inverted.     I  think  the  error  would  be  worth  clearing  up  there. 

Mr,  George  Hill, — The  paper,  it  seems  to  me,  is  similar  to  the 
one  that  was  criticized  yesterday  in  that  it  is  like  a  meal  prepared 
without  salt.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  in  it,  but  the 
operating  economies  are  not  stated.  To  remedy  that  defect  I 
telegraphed  Mr.  Bryan  yesterday,  and  have  a  telegram  from  him 
in  answer,  which  I  will  refer  to  in  the  proper  place. 

The  clause  on  page  243,  in  which  the  author  separates  engineer- 
20 
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iog  work  into  plumbing,  sanitary  and  structural  arrangements^ 
and  the  mochanical  system  and  electric  plant,  seems  to  me  to 
give  an  undesirable  subdivision.  Some  six  years  ago  I  published 
the  opinion  that  all  of  the  engineering  work  of  the  building  ought 
to  be  the  design  of  one  engineer,  in  order  to  produce  a  har- 
monious result,  and  all  the  experience  that  I  have  since  gained 
only  sei'ves  to  emphasize  that  view. 

On  page  245,  in  mentioning  the  various  possible  combinations  of 
heating  and  ventilating  systems,  the  author  says:  **If  hot  air  or 
indirect,  shall  it  be  by  the  natural  or  hot  blast  system  ?  "  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  a  combination  office  and  lodge-room 
building  of  about  the  same  cube  as  this  building,  and  while  the 
heating  was  entirely  successful  from  the  heating  point  of  view,  * 
yet  from  the  tenants'  point  of  view  the  indirect  system  of  heating 
is  not  a  success,  nor  should  I  judge  it  to  be  desirable  from  the 
owner's  point  of  view,  in  that  the  amount  of  space  required  to 
accommodate  the  ducts  is  very  large. 

Further  down  the  page  the  author  says:  "It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  draught  general  rules."  That  seems  to  me  a  little  at 
variance  with  the  facts ;  we  must  be  governed  by  general  rales, 
varying  from  them  as  special  conditions  dictate. 

On  page  240  the  author  says :  "  In  the  designing  of  this  plant  a 
prime  consideration,  and  one  which  always  presents  itself,  was  the 
necessity  of  getting  a  high  grade  installation  for  as  little  first  cost 
as  possible."  It  would  seem  that  as  all  buildings  are  judged 
finally  from  the  owner's  or  economical  point  of  view,  to  prodooe 
revenue,  the  best  plant  is  obtained  when  the  operating  oost^ 
charging  into  that  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  plant,  is 
at  a  minimum. 

On  page  250  the  author  mentions  the  fact  that  of  coarse  there 
are  some  features  that  could  not  be  definitely  decided  npon  in 
advance.  That  is  entirely  at  variance  with  my  practice*  We 
decide  in  advance  what  is  needed  and  then  obtain  from  oontraot- 
ors  their  tender  t<j  do  this  work,  and  it  indicates  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence where  an  engineer  demands  of  the  contractors  four  or  five 
different  sets  of  bids  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  is  the  best  plant  to  put  in  the  building.  This  is  farther 
evidenced  on  page  202  and  on  page  2'^'>,  where  there  are  require- 
ments stated  for  the  elevators  as  indicated  by  the  tenantsi,  and 
then  practically  cut  in  two  when  they  found  out  what  those  re- 
quirements meant  in  dollars  and  cents,  showing  that  either  the 
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tenants  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  which  is 
probably  the  case,  or  else  the  engineer  was  willing  to  let  them 
afik  for  absurd  requirements  so  as  to  get  the  credit  of  reducing 
later  on. 

Referring  to  page  250  and  part  of  page  254,  the  notice  to  bidders, 
general  clauses  relating  to  the  specifications,  etc.,  I  find  nothing 
therein  mentioned  as  being  different  or  new  or  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  my  practice  for  ten  years  past,  and  what  has  been  good 
practice  in  specifying  for  similar  works,  I  think  for  probably 
fifteen  years  past,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  parts  might  very 
well  have  been  omitted. 

The  computations  in  regard  to  the  boiler  horse-power,  etc., 
pages  255  and  256,  are  very  interesting  mathematically,  but  a  more 
certain  method  of  ascertaining  the  requirements,  etc.,  of  the  plant 
would  have  been  to  have  compared  it  with  a  somewhat  similar 
plant  designed  by  the  author,  making  the  necessary  allowances 
for  special  conditions. 

The  lay-out  of  the  boiler  room,  shown  on  page  258,  Fig.l05,seems 
to  be  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  excessive  length  of  steam 
pipe.  My  practice  for  such  a  lay-out  as  this  would  have  been  to 
have  run  the  main  steam  pipe  through  just  to  the  right  of  the 
branch  to  the  middle  engine,  and  put  in,  instead  of  an  eight  inch 
pipe,  a  nine-inch  pipe,  so  as  to  have  a  section  of  pipe  acting  as 
a  receiver.  This  would  liave  eliminated  bends,  decreased  friction 
and  decreased  cost. 

On  the  following  page.  Section  G,  the  arrangement  of  piping 
and  feed-water  heaters  on  the  exhaust  main  is  different  from  my 
practice,  introducing  a  considerable  number  of  unnecessary  bends 
and  an  excessive  length  of  piping.  My  practice  is  to  run  the  ex- 
haust as  direct  as  possible  and  then  put  the  feed-water  heaters  on 
a  closed  branch  from  the  exhaust  pipe,  so  that  the  closing  of  a 
single  valve  shuts  the  heater  off,  and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
feed  water  from  such  heaters  at  a  temperature  of  200  degrees  or 
slightly  above. 

On  page  265  the  author  states  the  water  per  horse-power  of  the 
steam  elevators  as  about  67  pounds ;  100  pounds  is  nearer  the 
truth. 

On  page  267  the  author  speaks  of  the  departure  from  established 
practice  in  adopting  220  volts  pressure  instead  of  110.  This  has 
been  my  practice  in  all  the  installations  made  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  I  think  I  have  been  anticipated  by  other  engineers  who 
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recognize  the   advantages  from  saving  in  copper  and  using  the 
higher  voltage  motors. 

The  specifications  on  page  268  relating  to  the  generators  are 
mentioned  as  being  rather  rigid.  It  may  be  that  they  are  for  the 
type  of  generator  that  was  purchased,  but  for  the  type  of  gen- 
erators that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  usiug,  that  is  the  Eddy  or 
the  Western  Electric  generators^  the  requirements  are  very  easy 
indeed.  The  subdivision  into  three  units  of  uniform  size  is 
iindesirabla  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  put  in  two  100 
kilowatts  and  one  50  kilowatts  machines,  one  of  the  100  kilo- 
watts machines  being  driven  by  a  single  engine.  In  this  way  the 
expense  would  liave  been  decreased,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant 
increased,  and  the  author  would  have  furnished  us  with  positive 
information  as  to  the  real  advantage  of  using  compound  engines. 

The  copper  brushes  mentioned  as  being  used  may  give  satis- 
factory service.  I  have  tried  both  copper  and  carbon  brushes,  and 
I  find  that  the  carbon  brushes  are  much  more  satisfactory  in  UFe ; 
in  one  particular  instance  we  had  a  50  kilowatts  generator  out  of 
which  we  needed  to  get  the  full  capacity.  We  could  only  get  35 
kilowatts  with  copper  brushes,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
commutator,  small  actual  contact  and  sparking.  Afterwards  we 
put  on  carbon  brushes  and  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  the 
full  50  kilowatts  without  sparking. 

In  regard  to  the  switch  board  mentioned  on  page  269,  the  re- 
quirements   are  altogether   too   lax.      The  statement  that   the 
conductors  were  to  be  proportioned  so  that  the  temperature  would 
never  rise  more  than  forty-five  degrees  Fahr.  above  the  surround- 
ing air,  and  the  lack  of  a  requirement  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  switches,  the  current  density   at  points  of  contact  where 
joints  are  to  be  made,  and  the  lack  of  mention  of  the  exclusion  of 
anything  but  copper  in  the  circuit,  are  all  important  features  in 
any  installation,  and  should  not  have  been  omitted.     My  own 
])ractice  is  to  design  my  own  switchboards,  on  which  I  use  switches 
of  ray  own  design,  in  which  thenumber  of  joints  is  cut  down  to  one- 
quarter  of  that  in  the  ordinary  practice.     Nothing  but  copper  is 
in  the  (dectric  circuit,  and  i\w  current  density  at  points  of  contact 
where  joints  are  made,  is  reduced  to  40  amperes  per  square  inch 
as  a   maximum,  and  in  the   switches  of  250   amperes  carrying 
capacity,  the  current  density  is  down  to  25  amperes  per  square 
inch.     On  these  switch  boards  the  rise  in  temperature  aboye  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  so  small  that  it  requires  a 
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person  of  very  sensitive  touch  to  be  able  to  tell  which  of  the 
conductors  that  are  of  bare  copper  bars  have  current  on  them  and 
which  have  not.  There  is  just  an  appreciable  difiference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  two,  and  no  more.  The  losses  which  occur 
due  to  bad  contacts  and  the  heating  of  bus  bars  are  quite  con- 
siderable, and  in  a  carefully  designed  plant  they  shoidd  be  carefully 
looked  after. 

On  page  270  the  author  mentions  that  "  the  fuel-saving  would 
have  beeu  small,  as  the  exhaust  is  used  for  heating  during  the 
five  months  of  cold  weather,  when  the  load  on  the  engines  is  also 
a  maximum."  In  New  York  City,  in  the  plants  that  I  have 
charge  of  or  have  designed,  we  calculate  on  a  steam  service  of  at 
least  six  and  a  half  months,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  meant 
seven  months  instead  of  five,  for  the  St.  Louis  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  of  New  York,  and  consequently  the  months  of 
steam  service  should  be  greater. 

I  imagine  that  very  few  engine  builders  will  accept  the  clause 
on  page  271,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  crank  pin  is  to  be  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  shaft.  All  of  the  engines  I  have  been 
purchasing  for  the  past  few  years  have  had  the  crank  pin  of  a 
larger  diameter  than  the  shaft.  It  is  a  small  detail,  but  rather  an 
important  one  in  securing  satisfactory  service  from  the  engine. 

In  Section  E,  pages  271  and  272,  almost  the  entire  page  could 
have  been  omitted  by  the  substitution  of  a  clause  that  the  under- 
writers' requirements  were  to  be  complied  with,  since  almost  all 
the  points  mentioned  here  are  covered  very  carefully  in  the  under- 
writers' rules. 

On  page  274  the  author  mentions  tlie  method  of  ascertaining  the 
heat  losses.  I  find  that  I  cannot  compute  in  that  way.  I,  to  be 
sure,  use  the  units  given  by  Mr.  Wolff,  which  are  the  units  adopted 
by  the  German  Government ;  but  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  sep- 
arate computations  for  each  floor,  owing  to  the  differing  thick- 
nesses of  the  wall,  the  heat  radiation  into  the  ground  in  the 
basement  and  into  the  air  on  the  roof.  So  instead  of  a  short 
formula,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  building,  I  find  that 
my  computation  books,  which  are  about  9  inches  by  12  inches, 
have  seven  or  eight  pages  filled  with  the  results  of  computations 
for  a  single  building  of  this  size. 

The  question,  I  think,  could  be  advantageously  raised  as  to  the 
economy  of  using  a  steam  house  pump  as  mentioned  on  page  280. 
For  some  years  past  I  have  abandoned  it  entirely,  and,  so  far  as  I 
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could  see,  with  a  considerable  resulting  economy,  In  an  installa- 
tion of  this  kind,  where  there  is  during  a  certain  portion  of  the 
day  but  a  small  lighting  load,  and  consequently  the  entire  load  is 
on  the  elevator,  the  additional  load  on  the  generators  due  to  the 
house  pump  would  serve  to  steady  the  voltage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  price  mentioned  for  the  steam-heat- 
ing work,  I  find  that  the  prices  that  the  author  quotes  are  not 
exceptionally  low  ;  but  that  on  a  considerably  smaller  installation 
that  I  am  now  making,  that  is  where  I  am  using  30  kilowatts 
units  instead  of  75,  the  prices  are  as  low  or  lower  than  tliose  he 
quotes.  In  the  steam-heating  system,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Paul  Company  struck  ofiF  a  considerable  margin  of  cost  in 
order  to  get  the  contract,  for  advertising  purposes.  The  eleyator 
prices  are  not  at  all  low.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  probably 
have  saved  ten  or  fifteen  ])er  cent.,  judging  from  prices  that  I  have 
had  recently  quoted  here  in  New  York  for  elevators  of  eqnal 
grade,  but  higher  speed  and  higher  duty,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  machines  installed  exceeded  the  contract  requirements  by  a 
large  percentage. 

The  figures,  as  given  on  pages  29o,  294,  and  295,  are  especially  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  difference  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance. We  find  the  test  duty  very  hiirh,  the  kilowatts  hoars  per  oar 
mile,  the  coal  })er  kilowatts  hour,  the  coal  per  indicated  horse* 
power,  and  so  on — all  very  low.  But  when  we  compare  from  the 
owner's  point  of  view  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  in  the 
building  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  in  similar 
buildings,  we  find  that  the  apparent  economy  has  disappeared. 

On  page  293  the  author  says:  "In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
improved  apparatus  in  the  new  plant  has  kept  the  coal  consump- 
tion down  to  only  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  old  build- 
ing, although  the  work  done  lias  more  than  doubled."  In  1894  the 
American  Book  Company  emj^loyed  nie  to  advise  with  them  in 
regard  to  the  installation  of  their  new  plant  to  go  in  their  new 
building — the  New  York  Univoisity  building  on  Washington 
Square.  They  were  inauufactnring  in  three  separate  factoiies, 
from  each  of  which  I  obtain(5d  records  of  coal  consumption^  water 
consumption,  number  of  men  employed,  etc.  To  manufactore 
14,000  books  per  day,  there  was  a  fuel  cost  of  $45.  In  the 
new  plant  we  are  turning  out  about  2(),000  books  a  day,  with  a 
fuel  cost  of  about  JJnS.oO,  and  in  addition  we  are  handling  all  of 
the  stock  through  nine  stories,  storing  and  shipping  that  stock ; 
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serving  the  New  York  office  on  the  first  floor,  the  general  offices 
of  the  company  on  the  second  floor;  running  a  high-speed  hydrau- 
lic elevator  service  to  three  other  floors  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  lighting  and  heating  the  entire  building,  in  a  most 
exposed  situation. 

To  determine  the  question  of  economy,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan  a 
telegram  asking  what  the  coal  consumption  per  hour  was ;  he  an- 
swered :  *•  In  July,  750  pounds  common  coal  per  hour;  November, 
1,000;"  subsequently  he  wrote  that  he  considered  750  pounds  as 
the  equivalent  of  600  pounds  of  our  anthracite  buckwheat.  The 
following  table,  with  the  explanation,  will  show  the  result  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  my  plants  in  the  East : 


Duty. 


Name. 


Cubic. 


Lights. 


Commerce  Realty 2,315,600      2469 


Motors. 

M  n.  p. 


American  Book  Co 2,180,000      1830      280  11.  P. 

Temple 2,170,000      3000        45  H.  P. 

DeCourcy  B'ldg 483,000        300        64  II.  P. 


Elevators. 

2-1500  X  300 
211500x225 
4-1800  X 150 
2-3000  X  400 
3-2500  X  250 
2-3000  X  400 
3-2500  X  250 
1-2000  X  200 


Coal  Per. 
Working  Hr. 

[750]  lbs. 
600 


503 
359 

172 


n 


<< 


<( 


<< 


The  Commerce  Realty  is  the  building  described  in  the  paper.  The  coal  con- 
sumption in  brackets  is  as  stated  to  me  in  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
figure  600  is  Bryan's  estimate  of  the  ecjuivalent  coal  consumption  in  anthracite 
buckwheat. 

The  American  Book  Company  :  general  oflSces,  storerooms,  printing  and 
book-binding  establishment;  output  20,000  books  per  day  ;  the  two  highspeed 
elevators  are  hydraulic,  others  electric  ;  there  are  two  sidewalk  lifts  in  addition  ; 
hydraulic  elevators  installed  because  of  owner's  requirement.  This  was  the 
pioneer  electric  transmission  plant  in  a  book  manufacturing  establishment.  The 
duty  of  the  elevators  is  very  severe,  since  the  hydraulic  machines  make  the  first 
landing  at  the  eighth  story,  and  are  in  constant  demand,  and  the  electric  machines 
are  used  for  passenger  and  freight  service  constantly.  1  should  think  that  the 
duty  in  useful  work  done  was  fully  double  that  demanded  by  the  Commerce 
Realty.  In  addition  to  the  power  development,  live  steam  is  furnished  to  the 
paste-making  kettles,  through  a  pipe  over  100  feet  long,  the  amount  required  being 
unknown.  There  are  four  dozen  glue  kettles  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  180 
degrees,  by  means  of  electric  stoves. 

The  Temple  Building,  occupied  in  part  by  oflSces  and  in  part  by  lodge  rooms 
for  Odd  Fellows'  meetings.  Elevators  hydraulic,  running  a  large  number  of  car 
miles  and  always  heavily  loaded.  The  building  is  not  well  lit  naturally,  and 
there  are  in  consequence  never  less  than  200  lights  burning. 

The  DeCourcy  Building  is  a  manufacturing  l^i^ilding,  and  in  addition  to  tb© 
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power  cousumption  iudicatod  by  the  plant,  live  steam  is  famished  through  an 
iih;h  and  a- half  i>ipe  for  pn»te  iiiakiu;^,  steaming  caps,  boiling  water,  etc.,  that  is 
in  constant  usi\  The  wiH'kly  record  of  ])oiinds  of  coal  per  hour  and  kilowatts 
hours  of  work  done  shows  but  a  very  slight  relation.  The  output  of  the  engines 
varies  from  25  per  cent,  to  125  jwr  cent,  of  the  rated  capacity,  the  average  fluc- 
tuations being  al)out  '25  per  cent.,  and  occurring  almost  continuously.  Practically 
a  little  live  steam  is  required  for  heating  in  severe  weather.  The  hours  of  serrice 
are  very  long,  running  3IJ7  to  423  hours  per  mouth.  The  coal  consumption  for 
the  past  year  has  been  405  tons. 

All  of  the  above  hydraulic  elevators  are  operated  by  compound  duplex 
pumps.  The  engine.s  are  all  simple  high  speed,  operated  at  pressures  from  80  to 
100  pounds.  The  coal  burned  is  anthracite  buckwheat.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fluctuations  in  load  are  instantaneous,  so  that  while  the  engines 
rarely  make  three  successive  revolutions  at  the  same  cut-off,  the  demand  for  steam 
from  the  boilers  is  practically  uniform,  and  it  is  possible  to  operate  them,  firing  at 
a  practically  uniform  rate.  The  elevator  capacity  is  expressed  in  pounds  and  feet 
per  minute.  1,500  x  JJOO  being  read  1 ,500  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  300  feet  per  minute. 
The  plant  under  discussion  has  not  been  yet  tested  for  heating,  and  so  no  com- 
pariscm  including  heating  is  yet  practicable. 

Ill  the  case  of  the  American  Book  Compan}^  before  grooiid  was 
broken  for  the  buildiiiu;,  iu  fact  before  the  plans  were  completed, 
I  presented  to  the  company  six  alternative  lay-outs,  with  estimates 
of  cost  of  installation  and  operation,  prepared  entirely  by  myself, 
one  of  which  was  adopted  and  executed.  The  correctness  of  my 
estimates  has  been  practically  proved  by  the  working  results  of 
nearly  three  years. 

The  tabic  presents  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  question  as  to 
the  real  economy  of  any  of  the  so-called  economical  engines  for 
use  under  the  conditions  of  a  building  with  a  fluctuating  load,  due 
either  to  elevators  or  to  any  other  condition  of  service,  excluding 
the  sky-scrai)ing  office  building  and  the  mill  building.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  commercial  building  or  a  manufacturing  building  or 
any  building  where  there  is  a  constantly  fluctuating  load,  such  as 
there  is  of  necessity  where  separate  machines  are  employed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  experience  had  is  conclusive  against  the 
high-duty  engine.  Others  more  familiar,  perhaps,  with  thedesigpi 
of  engines,  can  offer  a  more  correct  explanation  of  it  than  I,  but 
it  seems  to  me  due  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  excessive  cylin- 
der condensation. 

J//-.  C.  a.  Pratt. — ^Ir.  Ciiairnian,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
my  friend,  Mv.  Geor<,^e  II.  Hill,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Elevator 
Department  of  the  S])rague  Electric  Company,  but  not  a  member 
of  this  Socielv,  who  installed  these  elevators  at  the  Oommerce 
Eealty  building,  as  Mi'.  Hill  has  at  hand  complete  data  of  the 
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history  and  performance  of  this  plant,  and  may  be  able  to  correct 
some  erroneous  impressions  created  by  the  last  speaker. 

Mr,  George  JL  Hill, — Mr.  Bryan's  paper  lias  been  so.  very  satis- 
factory, as  far  as  electric  elevators  are  concerned,  which  is  the 
topic  of  interest  to  me,  that  perhaps  any  further  remarks  of  mine 
are  not  necessary.  But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
which  might  be  of  interest.  The  plant  which  has  been  discussed 
is  entirely  a  commercial  one,  selected  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
not  intended  to  show  any  abnornally  high  efficiency  or  remarkable 
performance  of  the  elevators.  In  fact  it  includes  a  number  of  con- 
ditions which  are  rather  adverse  to  a  high  showing  of  the  eleva- 
tors. For  instance,  the  cars  are  very  large,  being  8  feet  x  8  feet, 
or  a  square-foot  area  of  64  The  speeds  are  low,  as  had  been  men- 
tioned. The  rails  are  of  wood,  which  introduces  more  friction  than 
steel  rails,  and  the  cars  are  corner  post,  and  in  all  but  three  of 
the  machines  there  are  an  extra  number  of  idlers.  The  machines 
could  not  be  placed  directly  at  the  edge  of  the  hoistway,  and 
the  machine  of  which  the  test  is  given  had  a  double  set  of 
idlers,  thus  increasing  the  friction  losses.  At  the  same  time, 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  efficiency  of  the  machine, 
as  a  hoisting  machine,  is  extremely  high.  This  can  be  seen  from 
Fig.  110,  which  gives  the  current  consumption  of  the  freight 
machine  which  was  tested.  This  machine,  as  will  be  seen,  carried 
a  load  of  5,000  pounds,  and  although  not  stated,  the  over  counter- 
balance on  this  car  was  2,000  pounds.  This  gives  a  net  load 
carried  on  the  ropes  of  3,000  pounds,  at  a  speed  of  153  feet  a 
minute,  which  represents  14  horse-power  of  actual  work  done. 
The  power  absorbed  is  seventy  amperes  at  220  volts,  or  a  horse- 
power of  twenty,  giving  a  total  efficiency  over  the  whole  machine 
of  70  per  cent.,  which  I  think  everybody  will  recognize  as  an  ex- 
tremely high  figure  for  an  elevator  machine.  This  includes  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor,  the  efficiency  of  the  woim  gear  and 
of  the  friction  losses,  which  in  this  case,  as  mentioned  before,  are 
rather  high,  on  account  of  the  double  idlers,  corner  wooden  rails, 
and  large  cars. 

There  is  another  point  which  might  be  mentioned,  and  which 
has  been  brought  into  prominence  in  the  table  given  on  the  board, 
namely,  that  the  duty  of  those  elevators  appears  small  com- 
pared to  the  other  plants.  Those  requirements  were  the  altered 
specifications  of  the  engineer,  and  while  they  may  have  afifected 
some  of  the  proposals,  they  did  not  the  particular  ones  which 
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were  accepted,  and  the  machines  installed,  as  the  tests  show,,  are 
very  mucJi  in  excess  of  the  duties  given.  For  instance,  the  first 
two  macliines  are  run  at  300  feet  per  minute,  and  carried  an 
actual  load  of  2,500  pounds  under  test.  The  other  two  machines 
can-ied,  instead  of  1,500  pounds  at  225  feet  per  minute,  3,000 
pounds  at  25G  feet  per  minute,  and  the  same  machine  4,000 
pounds  at  150.  The  other,  rated  here  at  1,800  pounds  at  150 
feet,  carried  5,000  pounds  at  150  feet.  This  will  bring  the  duty 
of  the  elevators  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  what  is  shown 
there.  The  author  also  attributes  the  high  performance  to  his 
reduction  of  requirements  in  the  specifications,  which  you  will  note 
were  not  reduced,  but  are  really  above  this  original  specification 
1)}'  a  considerable  amount,  and  100  per  cent,  above  his  later  re- 
quirements. This  destroys  this  item  in  that  clause,  and  places 
more  emphasis  upon  the  efficiency  of  the^niachine. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  attention  has  been  called  be- 
fore, but  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  namely,  that  the  rat- 
ing which  is  customary  in  elevator  service,  and  which  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  of  kilowatts  per  car  mile,  is  not  at  all  a  fair  one. 
In  order  to  compare  elevator  machines  on  a  rating  of  kilowatts 
per  car  mile,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  speed 
and  the  load  and  other  conditions.  It  is  easily  possible  for  an 
elevator  machine,  delivering  precisely  the  same  amount  of  power 
and  absorbing  the  same  amount  of  power,  to  vary  as  much  as  100 
or  200  per  cent,  in  the  kilowatts  per  car  mile.  This  is  a  question 
entirely  of  s})eed  and  load.  If  we  have  a  machine  which  will 
cany  5,000  pounds  at  150  feet  per  minute,  it  will  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  power,  and  if  we  double  the  diameter  of  the  drum,  we 
can  carry,  with  the  same  amount  of  power  identically,  a  load  of 
2,500  pounds  at  300  feet  a  minute.  These  are  both  operative 
conditions.  In  the  second  place  we  will  have  the  same  amount 
of  kilowatts  consumed  and  delivered,  but  we  have  double  the 
amount  of  mileage  travelled,  so  that  the  kilowatts  per  car  mile 
would  be  just  one-half  of  the  other. 

This  plant  presents  some  rather  interesting  possibilities  of  the 
flexibility  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  electric  elevator.  There 
are  two  machines,  No.  3  and  No.  4,  which  are  through-service 
freight  machines,  carrying  loads  down  only  from  the  top  floor  to 
the  bottom.  By  careful  counterbalancing,  and  in  combination 
with  an  efficient  gear,  which  is  a  very  important  item  in  elevator 
construction  of   this  type,  the  actual  current  consomed  under 
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Tegular  service  by  No.  3  machine  was,  up,  five  amperes.  Coming 
down,  with  the  average  load  under  service,  ifc  generated  into  the 
line  a  current  of  fifteen  amperes,  which  makes  a  net  gain  in  the 
use  of  the  elevator  of  ten  amperes.  In  other  words,  it  not  only 
costs  nothing  to  operate  these  two  elevators,  but  they  are  actually 
delivering  to  the  line  a  current  of  ten  amperes  each,  or  two  kilo- 
watts of  energy,  which  is  used  in  other  portions  of  the  plant 
They  are  converting  into  useful  and  used  energy  the  potential 
energy  of  the  freight  which  is  stored  on  the  top  floor,  and  is  rep- 
resented in  the  current  consumption  of  the  other  elevators  of  the 
plant  A  single  test,  of  course,  of  these  machines  would  repre- 
sent more  than  100  per  cent,  efficiency. 

Mr,  Jesse  M.  Smith, — How  did  the  freight  get  to  the  top 
floor? 

Mr.  Hill, — By  the  other  elevators.  We  have  here  a  test  of  the 
other  elevators,  in  which  is  given  the  current  consumption  and 
the  efficiency  for  a  single  machine,  but  that  does  not  represent 
the  eflSciency  of  the  plant,  because  a  portion  of  the  energy  is 
given  back  by  the  other  elevator  to  the  plant,  to  the  power 
system. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  size  of  generators  as  having 
been  decided  or  affected  by  the  elevator  plant.  Tlie  figures  given 
show  that  they  should  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  I 
think  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  more  in  the  author's  state- 
ment that  he  was  providing  for  a  very  much  less  efficient  elevator 
plant  than  he  received,  and  for  an  increase  in  his  power  require- 
ments ;  as  it  is  shown,  the  average  horse-power  consumed  by  the 
elevator  plant  is  less  than  20,  and  as  the  tests  show  it  is  possible 
for  each  individual  machine  to  start  in  five  seconds  with  50  per 
cent,  over  its  running  current ;  that  is,  each  individual  machine, 
based  on  the  performance  of  the  total  power  required,  would  be 
less  than  30  horse-power,  or  22.4  kilowatts,  which  is  provided  for 
by  the  75-kilowatt  machine ;  and  taken  altogether,  taking  the 
plant  as  a  whole,  the  excess  current  would  be  very  much  less  than 
50  per  cent,  even — probably  40.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not 
starting  at  five  seconds*  start,  as  that  is  found  to  be  too  slow,  but 
they  are  started  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  seconds,  thus  in- 
creasing the  excess  current ;  but  it  is  even  then  not  more  than  80 
per  cent  on  each  individual  machine,  and  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  for  the  total  plant.  So  that  the  total  starting  and 
maximum  current  requirements  bring  the  power  required  to  about 
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^^A  kilow&tu  UAhUs^A  of  75.     The  determinadon  of  Am 
tioii  XhHThVjtf:  'iiJ  uot  dcfpeud  on  the  el€rrator  plant. 

Thh  Cfj^  of  r«:'7^airf9  ozi  elfscxric  elerators  is  a  iHoUem  vliidi  ii 
aHoallv  f:fjUHy]hT*i!'l  a  ereat  'iravbacL  TLe  records  vhieh  we 
hav';  — I  K[>eak  partk-alarlj  of  the  Ligb  claaa  electric  elerator 
work — arf;,  of  courK^,  from  plautK  installed  some  time  ago,  and  as 
it  iii  un<l<rrbt/x>l  that  tbe  electric  elerator  is  not  jet  reiT  cdd,  it  is 
natural  tliat  jMjriioiifi  of  the  apparatus  hare  not  been  as  wdl  de- 
HiiffnA  Uj  htand  the  wear  and  tear  on  these  plants  upon  which  the 
data  are  now  coming  in.  as  thev  are  now.  I  do  not  think  this  is  mi 
all  a  large  item,  nor  will  be  a  larger  item  than  any  of  the  odier 
h^;rvi<:eh.  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  it  lias  been  exoessire.  But 
at  the  sarxie  time  it  has  been  macb  larger  than  it  will  be  vhen 
the  various  small  parts  of  the  elerator  mechanism,  which  are 
liable  to  give  way  under  hard  service,  are  properly  designed  to 
nje<;l  their  'iuty.  It  Ls  purely  a  matter  of  new  machine,  being 
ji^jrfected  by  experience. 

Another  consideration  in  this  plant,  and  one  which  must  always 
be  given  jirominence,  is  the  flexibility  of  the  system — ^the  possi- 
bilities  of  it.  Tt  is  possible,  with  an  electric  elevator,  to  have 
more  convenience  in  arrangement  than  in  a  hydraulic  or  any 
other  tyf>e.  For  instance,  with  this  plant  we  have  two  eleyators, 
controlled  by  piish-biittou  systems,  which  contain  a  single  posh- 
liutbin  at  <!ach  floor,  and  have  all  the  automatics  of  what  we  call 
our  "  automatic  system,'^  which  is  used  for  house  service.  The 
ot|j«;rH  are  operHb;d  by  the  double  automatic  system,  which  oon- 
iains  the  two  push-buttons  on  each  floor,  and  by  which  the 
ehivutor  cim  bo  sent  to,  or  brought  from,  any  other  floor.  The 
(hinib  waiter  in  the  building  is  operated  by  a  box  on  each  of  ihe 
floors,  by  wliich  it  can  be  sent  to  any  other  floor;  sent  where 
(hminid,  stopped  where  desired,  and  can  be  "locked  out*'  at  a 
floor.  Ill  addition,  each  machine  contains  all  the  other  safeties 
of  the  norniul  (ilectrie  ehivator. 

J//',  h'tnrf/r  Hill.  I  would  liko  just  a  moment  to  comment  on  a 
frw  of  Mm  n^inarkH  niad(i  by  the  previous  speaker. 

I.  The  (pu^siion  arises,  if  the  elevators  are  so  exceptionally 
tu'onoinical,  iiiid  if  the  (engines  are  so  exceptionally  eoonomioal^ 
whence  eonies  Um^  (^iionuous  coal  consumption? 

'1.  If  i\w  Spniguo  C(>ni])any  gave  Mr.  Bryan  so  much  more 
llniii  li(«  otrertMl  to  l)uv,  would  not  the  cost  have  been  lower  if 
thev  had  furnished  tlie  capaeity  asked  for? 
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3.  Must  not  of  necessity  the  elevating  apparatus  be  inefficient, 
since,  if  a  machine  will  lift  5,000  pounds,  at  150  feet  per  minute, 
and  its  average  duty  is  1,800  pounds,  that  machine  is  certainly 
not  working  as  economically  as  one  that  is  designed  to  lift  1,800 
pounds,  at  150  feet  per  minute?  If  it  is  counterbalanced  for  1,800 
pounds,  and  is  loaded  for  5,000  pounds,  it  will  not  work  efficiently. 
If  it  is  designed  for  5,000  pounds,  and  is  counterbalanced  for 
1,800  pounds,  it  will  not  work  efficiently.  So  that  the  elevator 
plant  in  operation,  from  the  owner's  point  of  view,  is  not  a  good 
one,  not  because  it  is  electric,  but  because  it  is  an  electric  eleva- 
tor plant  that  is  installed  improperly  for  the  duty  that  it  is 
designed  to  perform.  The  difficulty  with  this  particular  form  of 
elevator  lies  in  the  enormous  starting  current,  which  will  not 
show  in  test  running,  but  in  continued  starting  and  stopping ;  that 
is,  in  commercial  operation.  I  have  tested,  I  think,  every  make 
of  electric  elevator  on  the  market,  and  have  been  watching  their 
operation  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  considered,  in  1894,  that  the 
question  of  using  an  electric  elevator  in  a  manufacturing  building 
was  not  open  to  discussion,  and  nearly  three  years  of  operation 
at  the  American  Book  Company  proves  it,  for  there  the  electric 
elevators  were  installed  under  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and 
the  result  is,  that  on  our  Bristol  recording  gauge  card  for  power, 
recording  the  kilowatt  hours,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  current  required  for  the  elevators  from  the  current 
required  for  the  operation  of  the  motors  throughout  the  building. 
On  the  ammeter  you  can  see  where  an  elevator  is  thrown  on,  gen- 
erally— not  always,  but  generally — because  there  we  have  a  110- 
volt  plant,  and,  consequently,  the  amperes  for  these  high  capacity 
machines  are  large,  but  the  actual  cost  of  operating  these  eleva- 
tors is  practically  negligible,  compared  with  the  cost  of  operating 
manufacturing  machinery  and  the  lights.  The  elevator  load  just 
fills  in  the  gaps. 

In  regard  to  maintenance,  there  is  only  one  make  that  I  know 
of  that  has  to  apologize  for  a  large  repair  account. 

Mr,  Bolton, — Might  I  add  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  chim- 
ney, page  260?  It  has  rather  an  unusual  feature,  I  think.  Inside 
a  square  brick  shaft  a  riveted  steel  chimney  was  built,  and  then 
lined  its  whole  length  with  firebrick.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
wholly  unusual  and  unnecessary.  If  it  had  been  lined  a  short 
distance  it  would  have  been  equally  efficacious,  and  much  easier 
to  repair,  too. 
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Mr,  Kf'uf. — ^Ir.  Bryan  not  being  here,  I  hope  he  will  ansunrer,  in 
his  written  rej)ly  to  tiie  discussion,  that  question  as  to  why  there  is 
such  a  largo  coal  consumption.  A  possible  explanation  of  it  is  that 
he  is  using  St.  Louis  coal.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
anthracite  and  the  semi-bituminous  coal  used  in  the  East  It  is 
an  especially  poor  coal  for  variable  loads.  If  you  put  a  lot  of 
that  coal  in  a  furnace,  nearly  half  of  it  will  volatize,  whether  any 
air  is  supplied  to  it  or  not,  or  whether  you  want  any  work;.from 
the  boiler  or  not.  When  anthracite  coal  is  used,  you  can  shut 
the  draught  off  and  save  the  coal,  but  the  highly  volatile  Western 
coals,  when  the  draught  is  shut  off,  continue  to  distil  gaseous  fuel, 
which  escapes  up  the  chimney  unburned. 

J//'.  Gcitrtjr  IL  IlilJ, — Another  advantage  of  electric  elevators 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  efficient  at  light  loads  just  the  same 
as  at  heavy  loads,  so  that  the  point  that  the  large  machine  is  not 
efficient  at  high  loads,  does  not  affect  this. 

Mr,  II  m.  Witlluve  Christie, — One  feature  of  a  water-tube  boiler, 
for  use  in  a  modern  commercial  building  or  any  other,  where  it 
is  located  inside  of  and  underneath  the  floors  filled  at  times  with 
a  crowd  of  people,  is  that  the  results  from  possible  explosion  are, 
as  a  inile,  not  nearly  as  disastrous  as  in  the  old  horizontal,  tabular, 
or  some  other  tvpes. 

Mr,  Brf/aft.*  -The  author  is  gratified  that  this  paper  seems  to 
have  been  of  such  timely  interest,  and  that  it  brought  out  so  much 
valuable  discussion.  Ho  does  not  claim  that  the  plant  described 
is  the  best  in  all  respects,  but  in  his  opinion  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  secured  for  the  local  conditions,  considering  all  the 
circumstances. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  answer  those  who  thought  the  paper 
too  elaborate  in  some  details,  nor  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
thought  it  incomplete.  Neither  need  much  time  be  given  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  paper  carefully — as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Bolton,  who  finds  imaginary  errors  in  the  table  on  page  294,  and 
Mr.  Georg<'  Hill,  who  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  water  rate  per 
hors(*-i)ow('r  hour  for  steam  elevators  is  stated  at  100  poonds  on 
])age  25."),  as  well  as  ^Messrs.  Bolton  and  Christie,  who  think  that 
due  weight  was  not  given  to  the  increased  safety  of  the  water- 
tube  boil(T. 

It  is  interesting  to  noti^  Mr.  "Mansfit^ld's  remarkable  result  of 
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20.4  pounds  of  water  per  indicated  horse-power  hour  for  a  180 
horse-power  compound  non-condensing  engine.  This  is  a  higher 
result,  however,  than  can  ordinarily  be  secured,  even  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  and  is  better  than  engine  builders  will  guar- 
antee. The  engines  described  in  the  paper  would  have  done 
better  had  they  been  experimented  upon  further  to  secure  the 
best  conditions  of  adjustment  and  service,  but  would  not  have 
reached  Mr.  Mansfield's  figure. 

Answering  Mr.  Nagle — the  provision  that  the  engine  shoidd 
regulate  with  steam  pressures  fluctuating  between  100  and  125 
pounds,  was  intended  simply  to  insure  good  engine  performance 
under  extreme  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  steam  pressure  within  five  pounds.  An 
unfortunate  experience  with  damper  regulators  some  years  ago 
gave  me  a  rather  unfavorable  opinion  of  them,  which  no  doubt 
the  later  and  better  makes  would  remove.  Very  few  are  in  use 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  their  value  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  demonstrated.  The  objection  to  their  use  on  down- 
di'aught  furnaces,  due  to  smoking  when  closed  tightly,  is  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Nagle,  as  is  also  the  remedy,  viz. :  making  the  dampers  fit 
loosely,  so  that  even  when  closed,  sufficient  gas  may  escape  to 
prevent  smoking,  closing  the  fire  doors  only  on  rare  occasions, 
when  it  may  be  desired  to  stop  the  flow  of  gases  absolutely.  I 
have  found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  carrying  uniform  steam 
pressure  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  fire  doors  alone. 

I  cannot  a'^ree  with  Mr.  Bolton  that  the  heating  system  is  of 
primary  importance  in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  city.  It  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  elevator  and  Ughting  systems,  but  no 
more.  An  unsatisfactory  lighting  or  elevator  plant  would  be 
quite  as  fatal  to  the  commercial  success  of  a  building  as  an  in- 
sufficient heating  system.  The  best  results  can  only  be  secured 
by  giving  each  of  these  features  due  study. 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bolton  that  in  buildings  of  the 
type  under  consideration  more  steam  will  bo  required  for  heating, 
than  for  lighting  and  elevator  service,  and  that  the  boiler  capacity 
is  therefore  determined  by  the  requirements  for  heating.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  is  amply  shown  in  the  paper.  The  boiler  re- 
quirements for  the  most  economical  plant  for  elevators  and  light- 
ing are  shown  to  be  303  horse-power  (page  256),  and  for  heating 
under  the  severest  conditions,  249  horse-power  (page  279).  These 
computations   have   been    amply    borne    out    by   this    winter's 
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experience.  It  is  farther  borne  out  by  records  in  my  possession 
a  large  number  of  similar  buildings  in  St.  Loais,  and  should  be 
still  truer  in  New  York,  where  the  amount  of  heating  is  less — and 
particularly  in  buildings  whose  lighting  and  elevator  plants  are 
less  economical  than  those  referred  to  in  the  paper.  In  a  differ- 
ent type  of  building,  of  course,  with  limited  elevator  service  and 
less  need  of  artificial  lighting,  or  one  whose  exposure  was  par- 
ticularly severe,  the  situation  would  be  changed. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  computations  by  which  the  Paul  people 
arrived  at  the  amount  of  heating  surface,  but  I  do  know  that 
their  guarantee  covered  the  same  external  and  indoor  tempera- 
tures, exposures,  and  air  changes  as  my  original  design.  The 
system  as  installed  has  handled  the  building  satisfactorily  tliis 
winter,  so  much  so  that  the  owners  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  exhaustive  test.  The  ratio  of 
heating  surface  to  cubic  feet  of  space — 1  to  128 — is  large,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  substantiated  in  practice.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  Webster  system  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with  even 
less  surface.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  either  system 
will  quicken  and  increase  the  circulation.  The  building  under 
discussion  is  well  located  as  to  exposure,  and  to  judge  the  radiat- 
ing surface  by  mere  ratio  to  cubic  feet,  without  taking  modifying 
circumstances  into  due  consideration,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  mis- 
leading in  over  as  in  underestimating.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
ratio  of  1  to  128  would  be  permitted  even  in  New  York  CSty,  if 
careful  and  intelligent  computations  showed  that  amount  to  be 
sufficient. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Paul  and  Webster  people  very 
properly  refuse  to  divulge  the  details  of  their  plans  and  formulsB, 
it  is  not  clear  how  any  consulting  engineer  can  design  or  assume 
responsibility  for  their  work.  It  is  certainly  proper  where  a  special 
device  or  system  is  employed,  under  guarantee,  that  the  contractor 
for  that  system  should  be  left  free  as  to  details.  This  is  quite  a 
different  proposition  from  that  of  designing  an  ordinary  heating 
plant,  where  my  invariable  practice  is  to  work  up  every  detail 
and  assume  all  responsibility.  I  know  of  no  better  plan  for  secur- 
ing bids  on  work  of  this  kind  than  that  which  was  pursued  in  this 
case,  and  which  lias  been  my  practice  for  some  time.  I  first  design 
a  system  which  will  do  the  desired  work  with  the  minimum  back 
pressure.  Bidders  are  asked  to  submit  proposals  on  this  system, 
and  also  on  the  Paul  and  Webster  systems,  with  permission  to 
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reduce  the  radiating  surface  and  make  such  other  changes  as  they 
think  safe  for  doing  the  same  work.  By  permitting  them  to  do 
this,  they  are  able  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  their  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  cost.  A  large  part  of  Mr.  Bolton's 
argument  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
proper  external  temperature  was  minus  10  degrees.  It  is  unwise 
to  invest  money  in  a  plant  lai^e  enough  to  do  the  work  at  any 
lower  temperature.  On  those  occasions,  which  are  rare  and  of 
short  duration,  we  could  either  carry  a  slightly  increased  pressure 
or  permit  a  lower  indoor  temperature. 

Mr.  Bolton  is  particularly  fortunate  in  his  clients,  who  seem 
willing  to  put  in  an  unlimited  investment  in  machinery.  We  are 
not  so  well  situated  in  the  wild  and  untutored  West. 

Neither  have  we  been  able  to  secure  uniform  proposals  on  water- 
tube  boilers.  In  every  letting  we  have  found  wide  extremes  of 
prices,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  specifications  were  very  definite. 
We  always  state  the  draught,  character  of  coal,  and  dimensions 
and  location  of  chimney,  but  do  not  limit  either  the  grate  or 
beating  surface  or  rate  of  burning,  but  leave  these  to  the  boiler 
builder  who  is  responsible  for  results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bolton  will  give  the  Society  the  bene- 
fit of  his  elevator  researches  at  an  early  date.  The  competition 
on  hydraulic  elevators  in  the  building  under  discussion  was  lim- 
ited to  the  high-pressure  type,  on  account  of  their  great  efficiency, 
due  principally  to  fewer  sheaves  and  less  quantity  of  water  to  be 
handled.  The  high-pressure  system  is  in  very  satisfactory  use  in 
a  number  of  buildings  in  this  city,  besides  the  Cupples.  The  low- 
pressure  hydraulic  system  has  some  advantages,  but  is  quite  waste- 
ful in  the  use  of  fuel.  The  use  of  an  accumulator  of  proper  dimen- 
sions makes  the  work  fairly  uniform.  All  the  results  in  table  on 
page  291  were  carefully  secured  by  test,  and  are  to  be  relied  upon 
within  the  limits  stated. 

Mr.  Bolton  misunderstands  the  statements  as  to  guaranteed  and 
computed  efficiencies.  The  actual  water  rate  per  indicated  horse- 
power hour  was  26.79  instead  of  25,  as  guaranteed,  and  the  boiler 
evaporation  was  slightly  under  the  7.64  guaranteed.  Both  the 
guaranteed  figures  are  well  within  the  limits  of  good  practice, 
however,  and  no  doubt  could  have  been  secured  in  the  present 
plant  with  proper  adjustment.  Furthermore,  the  elevator  plant 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  boiler  and  engine 
performance  happened  to  fall  short  A  slight  increase  should  have 
21 
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been  allowed  for  the  coudeusation  in  the  piping  system  between 
boilers  and  eugines,  but  this  was  very  small.  A  liberal  allowance, 
however,  for  all  these  features  would  still  leave  plant  0  the  meet 
efficient.  The  tbree  tests  are  strictly  comparable,  as  thej  were 
made  independently  and  under  special  test  conditionsL  Oarefal 
records,  covering  the  mouth  of  December,  1898,  show  the  actual 
consumption  in  plant  C  of  inferior  coal  per  horse-power  hotir  to 
have  been  ver}-  close  to  3.^  pounds.  On  this  basis  the  pounds  coal 
consumed  ])er  car  mile  are  actually  18.45  instead  of  17.33,  a  dif- 
ference of  about  6  per  cent.,  a  remarkably  close  agreement  with 
the  computed  results.  It  is  of  course  true  that  if  the  engines  had 
been  driving  the  clevatoi-s  alone,  their  actual  economy  would  have 
been  less,  but  in  the  present  instance  they  have  a  large  and  almost 
constant  load  of  electric  lights,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  Fig.  112.  The  fluctuations  are  therefore  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  total,  and  the  load  is  fairly  uniform  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
treme fluctuations  due  to  the  elevators.  An  important  advantage 
of  the  electric  system  is  that  by  combining  it  with  the  lighting, 
the  fluctuations  which  are  so  detrimental  to  economy  can  be 
largely  reduced. 

The  hydraulic  system  of  the  Bowling  Green  building  no  doubt 
remedies  the  losses  due  to  carrying  the  excessive  pressures 
which  are  only  required  for  occasional  heavy  loads,  bat  as  a 
double  system  of  pumping  is  necessary,  it  would  seem  that  the 
reduced  pump  efficiency  would  go  far  towards  ofGsettzng  that 
gain. 

Our  reasons  for  selecting  75  kilowatts  units  instead  of  smaller 
ones — which  Mr.  Bolton  does  not  approve — are  stated  on  page  266, 
and  have  been  abundantly  substantiated  in  the  working  of  the 
plant.  While  the  lighting  load  could  have  been  carried  with  two 
smaller  generators,  no  provision  would  have  been  made  for  growth, 
and  an  accident  to  one  unit  would  have  seriously  crippled  the 
plant.  The  size  of  units  was  selected  independently  of  the  ele- 
vator ])r()l)lem,  a  third  unit  of  the  same  size  being  added  on 
account  of  tlio  (^levators.  This  unit,  as  has  been  shown,  is  really 
larger  tluni  is  nt^oded.  and  is  certainly  all  that  should  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  (^levator  plant. 

Our  (»xj)erience  with  el(»ctric  elevators  does  not  coincide  with 
Mr.  Bolton's.  We  have  not  found  them  luxuries,  which  "come 
high  and  must  bo  paid  for."  We  have  found  them  qoite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  on  a  strictly  business  basis.    This  must 
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not  be  construed  to  mean  that  we  always  prefer  the  electric  eleva- 
tor. There  are  other  conditions  of  service  where  the  hydraulic,  or 
even  the  steam  elevator,  may  be  preferable.  It  is  true  that  the 
electric  elevator  has  its  reputation  still  to  make  as  to  reliability 
and  low  cost  of  repairs,  but  the  latest  and  best  types  are  meeting 
all  reasonable  expectations  in  these  respects,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  further  improvements  will  be  made  as  experience 
shows  them  necessary. 

If  Mr.  Bolton  will  examine  the  amount  and  hours  of  electrical 
load  in  the  building  under  discussion  (Fig.  Ill)  he  will,  perhaps, 
agree  that  the  selection  of  compound  engines  was  not  unwise.  I 
am  surprised  that  he  should  assume  that  the  simple  engine  will 
give  better  results  with  variable  loads,  as  the  fact  that  the  relative 
economy  between  simple  and  compound  engines  is  approximately 
the  same  with  fluctuating  as  with  steady  loads,  has  now  been  well 
established.  1  have  not  found  that  compound  engines  are  less 
reliable,  nor  that  they  increase  the  labor. 

We  will  all  agree  with  Mr.  George  Hill's  statement  that  all  the 
engineering  work  of  a  building  ought  to  be  done  by  one  engineer. 
But  is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  If  Mr.  Hill — who  is  not  only  an 
engineer,  but  an  architect — is  also  an  expert  in  plumbing,  sanitary 
and  structural  work,  and  the  mechanical  and  electrical  systems, 
which  cover  the  boilers,  furnaces,  engines,  heating,  ventilating, 
lighting,  elevator  and  hydraulic  plants,  and  is  able  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  best  practice  in  all  these  widely  different  lines,  he  may 
well  be  termed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  century. 
My  own  observation  and  experience  lead  to  the  belief  that  when 
a  single  person  attempts  to  cover  so  broad  a  field,  the  covering  is 
likely  to  be  a  little  "  thin,  in  spots."  The  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  present  day  is  unquestionably  that  the  best  results  are  attain- 
able only  by  specialists  in  these  several  lines. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  business  associate, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Humphrey,  member  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  for  assistance  and  data  regar^^'ing  the  electric  plant  of 
the  building  under  discussion,  this  part  of  the  work  having  been 
entirely  in  his  hands.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  method  by 
which  the  various  engineering  features  of  a  single  building  can  be 
made  entirely  harmonious  is  to  have  them  handled  by  a  firm 
whose  members  are  specialists  in  the  different  lines,  or  who  have 
specialists  in  their  employ. 

Mr.  Hill  is  also  fortunate  in  that  he  is  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
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in  advance  as  to  just  what  he  wants  in  any  particular  building, 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  asking  for  alternative  bids.  In 
our  experience,  improvements  are  being  made  so  rapidly  in  certain 
branches — such  as  the  elevator  and  electrical  installations — that 
the  progressive  engineer  must  thoroughly  investigate  new  methods, 
however  much  he  may  be  inclined  to  be  conservative.  Our  ex- 
perience shows,  also,  that  competition  is  secured  by  getting  bids 
on  a  number  of  different  types,  as  well  as  different  bids  on  the 
same  type.  It  is  not  clear  how  Mr.  Hill  would  get  close  or  com- 
petitive figures  by  drawing  his  specificfations  so  as  to  fit  only  one 
system.  Furthermore,  the  cost  itself  is  always  an  important 
element  in  making  a  selection,  and  this  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined in  advance,  even  approximately.  While  the  client's  best 
interests  could  be  served  by  confining  the  bidding  to  a  single 
specification  on  some  parts  of  the  work,  it  would  be  unwise  to  do 
so  on  others. 

As  to  excessive  elevator  requirements,  these  were  stipulated  by 
the  tenants,  and  were  objected  to  by  the  engineers  at  the  time, 
but  without  success. 

Mr.  Hill  seems,  also,  to  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing designed  such  a  large  number  and  wide  variety  of  buildings  as 
to  be  able  to  determine  boiler  horse-power  by  mere  comparison 
with  a  similar  building  previously  designed.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  that  one  building  forms  no  precedent  for  another,  except 
in  the  most  general  way.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  study  each 
building  independently  and  on  its  own  merits.  Buildings  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  cubic  contents,  and  for  the  same  general 
class  of  business,  may  differ  widely  in  their  requirements  for  steam. 

The  indirectness  of  the  piping  system  criticised  by  Mr.  Hill  is 
due  to  the  necessity  for  avoiding  interference  with  the  smoke  flue, 
the  head-room  being  limited  (see  Fig.  106).  The  steam  pipe  was 
enlarged  to  allow  for  this  increased  length.  The  pipes  were  so 
large,  and  the  engines  so  close  to  the  boilers,  that  no  receiver  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  large  number  of  fittings  which  Mr.  Hill 
criticises  on  the  exhaust  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  fitting  the  plant 
into  the  available  space  to  best  advantage.  I  have  not  found  it 
satisfactory  to  connect  exhaust  heaters  on  closed  branches.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  heater  outlets  serve,  also,  as  connections  to 
the  heating  system,  and  the  double  connection  certainly  improves 
the  efficiency  of  the  heaters  as  expansion  tanks. 

If  we  are  to  understand  that  Mr.  Hill  invariably  uses  220  volts 
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pressure  instead  of  1 10,  he  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  best  prac- 
tice of  the  day.  This  depends  upon  many  features,  and  110  volts 
will  ])robably  continue  to  have  the  preference  for  ordinary  isolated 
work,  particularly  as  the  latest  forms  of  motors  require  greatly 
reduced  starting  currents. 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  2  100  kilowatts  and  1-50  kilowatts  unit  would 
have  been  better  than  3-75  kilowatts,  one  of  the  lOO's  to  have  a 
non-compound  engine.  Wo  do  not  agree  with  him.  Theoretically 
the  three  units  should  be  different  in  capacity,  so  thai  a  large 
number  of  combinations  may  be  made  in  order  to  suit  the  different 
loads,  the  efficiency  being  better  at  or  near  rating.  In  practice, 
however,  this  does  not  work  out,  as  the  operatives  will  not  change 
engines  over  for  small  variations  of  load.  Furthermore,  the  ef- 
ficiency curve  is  reasonably  level  between  75  per  cent  and  120  per 
cent,  of  rating,  and  only  drops  seriously  outside  of  these  limits. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  units  that  are  identical  are 
many.  They  not  only  cost  less,  but  they  usually  fit  the  space 
available  better,  and  only  one  set  of  repair  parts,  packing,  etc., 
need  be  carried.  They  are  absolutely  interchangeable,  and  an 
accident  to  one  of  tliem  impairs  the  service  no  more  than  another. 
The  only  case  where  a  small  unit  is  justified  is  where  it  is  known 
that  there  will  be  a  light  load  for  long  hours.  The  accompanying 
statements  of  actual  load  show  that  the  selection  was  amply  jus- 
tified in  the  present  instance. 

As  to  the  switchboard,  the  specifications  mapped  out  the  design 
in  a  general  way,  but  did  not  go  into  minute  detail,  the  contractor 
being  required  to  submit  his  detailed  design  for  approval.  When 
he  did  this,  all  the  details  w^ere  carefully  checked,  and  snob 
changes  made  as  were  fouud  necessary.  It  is  desirable  to  use 
standard  a|)j)aratus,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  the  cost 
down.  A  special  ami  original  design  of  switchboard — ^and  par- 
ticularly a  new  design  of  switches,  would  certainly  have  made 
the  cost  excessive.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  switches 
of  satisfactory  design  on  the  market.  The  points  which  Mr.  Hill 
mentions  are  all  good  ones,  provided  they  are  not  carried  to  the 
])oint  of  unreasouable  cost.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
bus  bai"s  were  allowed  to  heat  to  the  •45-degree  limit,  which  was 
intended  to  cover  joints  and  switch  clips. 

As  to  the  months  of  heating  in  St.  Louis,  the  coldest  months 
are,  of  course,  November,  December,  January,  and  February. 
There  is  (]uite  a  falling  off  in  March,  and  a  still  greater  one  in 
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April  and  October.  These  three  months  together  do  not  usually 
require  as  much  heating  as  one  of  the  others.  It  is  true  that 
some  heating  is  done  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  but  that 
means  four  months  of  full  heating  and  three  months  of  very 
light  service. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  making  the  crank  pin 
greater  in  diameter  than  the  shaft,  but  it  should  not  be  less. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  that  two  pages  might  have  been 
omitted  in  Section  E  by  simply  calling  for  compliance  with  the 
underwriters'  rules.  A  careful  checking  of  those  pages  shows 
but  three  sentences  which  might  have  been  omitted,  all  the  rest 
being  special.  At  that  time  the  St.  Louis  Underwriters'  rules  did 
not  fully  cover  220-volt  work.  For  instance,  we  specified  the 
thicknesses  of  rubber  fOr  different  sizes  of  wires,  which  is  a  point 
the  underwriters  have  taken  up  since ;  also  an  insulation  resist- 
ance test  based  on  length  of  wire  in  circuit,  instead  of  number  of 
lamps  connected,  which  we  believe  is  better  practice.  We  limited 
the  number  of  lamps  per  circuit  more  than  would  have  been  per- 
missible under  the  underwriters'  rules.  These  rules  no  not  spec- 
ify size  or  drop.  We  always  require  underwriter'  inspection, 
and  their  rules  are  good  as  far  they  go,  but  they  do  not  cover  all 
desirable  features. 

Each  floor  and  each  room  of  the  building  must  be  computed 
independently  for  the  heat  loss.  The  wall  factor,  however,  was 
not  changed  for  each  floor,  as  the  thickness  varied  but  little,  and 
an  average  value  was  assumed ;  the  natural  tendency  of  heat  to 
find  its  way  to  the  upper  floors,  as  well  as  the  increased  amount  of 
radiation  on  the  top  floor,  being  considered  sufficient. 

The  objections  to  electric  pumps  are  their  greatly  increased 
first  cost,  greater  complication  and  liability  to  derangement. 
They  couli  not  be  used  satisfactorily  for  boiler  feeding  on 
account  of  their  low  motor  efficiency  at  slow  speeds.  These 
facts,  in  our  opinion,  overbalance  their  better  steam  efficiency. 
An  electric  house  pump  would,  of  course,  have  given  satisfaction, 
but  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  it  on  account  of  its 
increased  cost,  and  having  two  different  kinds  of  pumps  in  the 
plant. 

The  most  important  criticism  which  Mr.  Hill  makes,  however, 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  promise  and  per- 
formance, and  that  while  the  test  duties  are  high,  the  actual 
results  are  poor.     He  mentions  a  number  of  buildings  in  which 
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the  coDsumption  of  fael  is  lower,  although  they  have  less  efficient 
apparatus,  all  of  which  he  submits  as  an  argument  against  the 
use  of  improved  apparatus.  A  moment's  consideration,  however, 
will  show  the  impropriety  of  thus  comparing  buildings  which  are 
used  for  widely  differcut  purposes.  In  order  to  make  a  more 
equitable  comparison,  wo  have  looked  up  the  coal  consumption  of 
a  number  of  largo  mmlem  buildings  in  this  city,  which  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  fairly  comparable  with  the  Commerce 
Bealty  Company's  plant.  All  of  them  have  hydraulic  elevators 
and  non-compound  electric  light  engines.  The  number  of  tons  of 
2,000  pounds  of  soft  Illinois  coal  consumed  in  these  buildings  per 
annum  for  all  purposes  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  above 
ground  level,  is  as  follows:  4.40,  2.96, 1.91,  1.88,  1.78,  and  .92,  the 
last  being  the  Commerce  Eealty  Company's  building.  The  latter 
is,  therefore,  using  only  a  trifle  over  half  as  much  coal  as  the  best 
of  the  other  buildings,  and  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  worst 
Tliis  proves  that  the  coal  consumption  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hill 
assumes,  large,  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  is  very  small  indeed.  For 
instance,  during  the  month  of  December,  1898,  the  average  load 
on  the  engines  was  237.5  horse-power,  of  which  a  little  less  than 
10  per  cent  was  for  elevators  and  the  balance  for  lighting.  This 
large  lighting  load  is  due  to  the  building  being  a  very  dark  one. 
For  the  same  month  the  coal  consumption  was  a  trifle  under 
1,000  pounds  per  hour,  which  includes  coal  used  for  banking 
fires  and  raising  steam  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  radiation  and 
all  other  losses,  and  the  heating  of  the  building  when  the  engines 
were  not  running.  This  consumption  of  four  pounds  of  inferior 
coal  per  indicated  horse-power  hour  is  certainly  a  good  result, 
being  equivalent  to  about  tliree  pounds  of  the  anthracite  screenings 
which  Mr.  Hill  mentions.  It  is  also  equivalent  to  about  three  and 
a  half  pounds  of  our  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  hour  while 
the  engines  were  in  operation.  In  our  opinion  simple  engines 
would  have  required  about  50  per  cent,  more  fuel  for  the  same  work. 
During  the  week  of  December  19th  to  25tli  a  careful  log  was 
kept  of  the  electricral  load,  and  it  was  found  to  range  between  400 
and  800  junperes,  averaging  015.  There  are  now  so  much  data 
available  as  to  the  ecoiiom  y  of  compound  engines tind  electric  eleva- 
tors that  these  points  should  be  no  longer  left  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  George  11.  Hill  contributes  some  interesting  data  on  eleva- 
tors. The  use  of  th(i  corn(T  guide  posts,  wooden  rails,  and  in- 
creased number  of  idl(?rs  were  matters  beyond  our  control.     Our 
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own  preference  was  to  locate  the  elevator  mechanism  at  the  top 
of  the  shafts,  which  we  have  often  done  with  satisfactory  results, 
but  this  was  opposed  by  the  contractors.  The  machinery  would 
have  been  somewhat  less  accessible,  but  would  have  occupied 
less  valuable  space,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  more  efficient 
Mr.  Hill's  figures  are  slightly  in  error.  In  computing  the  effi- 
ciency he  takes  the  amperes  at  70  (see  Fig.  Ill),  which  was  the 
current  required  just  before  the  car  reached  the  upper  limit 
of  travel,  when  the  cables  had  all  gone  over  the  sheaves  and 
were  assisting  the  counterbalance.  This  explains  the  reduction 
in  power  in  each  of  the  different  cases.  A  fairer  reading  would 
be  midway  of  the  travel,  at  which  point  the  amperes  consumed 
were  75.  Computations  made  on  this  basis  show  the  hoisting, 
efficiency  of  the  elevators  to  have  been  not  70,  but  63.6  per  cent., 
which  result  is  nevertheless  excellent.  Similar  computations  with 
4,000  pounds  load  gives  an  efficiency  of  53i  per  cent,  which  is 
about  what  would  ordinarily  be  expected.  With  a  load  of  1,000 
pouuds,  the  efficiency  dropped  to  45.6  per  cent.  Similar  compu- 
tations show  that  the  total  horse-power  to  lift  5,000  pounds  at 
153  feet  per  minute  was  approximately  22,  of  which  about  7  was 
required  to  overcome  friction,  23  to  lift  the  useful  load,  and  8  was 
derived  from  the  counterbalance.  The  above  computations  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  extra  power  required  in  starting. 
The  efficiencies,  however,  are  not  materially  above  those  antici- 
pated, as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  table  on  page  264  with  that 
on  page  288. 

Mr.  Hill  also  makes  an  error  in  his  definition  of  thd  unit  of 
elevator  efficiency.  It  is  not  kilowatts  per  car  mile,  but  kilowatts 
hours  per  car  mile,  which  takes  into  consideration  the  element  of 
time.  The  efficiency  thus  stated  is  dependent  upon  speed,  as  Mr. 
Hill  states,  but  not  on  load.  Whatever  the  live  load  or  the 
counterbalance  may  be,  the  power  required  to  lift  them  is  re- 
turned to  the  line  on  the  return  trip,  less  friction.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  the  same  total  load  is  ultimately  lowered  as  well  as 
lifted,  the  power  required  is  only  that  necessary  to  overcome 
friction,  motor  losses,  and  acceleration.  Load,  therefore,  only 
comes  in  so  far  as  it  affects  friction,  motor  efficiency,  and  starting 
current,  so  that,  after  all,  the  efficiency  unit  customarily  used — 
kilowatts  hours  per  car  mile — if  not  exact,  is  by  no  means  so 
greatly  in  error  as  Mr.  Hill  assumes.  If,  in  using  this  unit,  the 
loads,  speeds  and  frequency  of  stops  are  started,  so  that  their 
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effect  on  friction  and  acceleration  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  records  are  taken  for  round  trips,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
an  equitable  basis  of  comparing  elevator  efficiencies.  We  have 
sometimes  required  the  efficiencies  to  be  stated  in  kilowatts  hoars 
—or  their  equivalent — per  ton  mile  of  litje  load,  but  this  is  no 
better  than  the  other,  as  the  power  consumption  does  not  vary  in 
direct  proportion  io  the  load.  It  is  ti'ue,  as  Mr.  Hill  states,  that 
the  same  kilowatts  will  be  recpiired  to  lift  either  5,000  pounds  at 
150  feet,  or  2,500  pounds  at  300  feet,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
kilowatts  lioui-s  ])or  car  mile  would  be  only  hfilf  the  former.  This 
is  due  wholly  to  the  increase  of  speed,  however,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  load,  as  that  equalizes  itself  on  the  down  trip.  Leaving  start- 
ing current  out  of  consideration,  the  power  consumed  for  round 
trips  is  wholly  expended  in  friction  and  motor  losses.  But  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  loads  and  speeds  have  important 
effects  on  friction,  motor  losses,  and  acceleration. 

Mr.  Hill  is,  also,  certainly  unwairanted  in  his  statement  that 
the  size  of  the  electrical  generating  plant  is  influenced  but  little 
by  the  elevators.  It  is  shown  in  the  paper  that  the  average  elec- 
tric horse-power  used  by  thcj  elevators,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
is  about  20,  which  may  be  increased  to  25  at  the  busiest  seasons 
The  most  serious  feature,  however,  is  the  starting  current,  which, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  110,  is  al)out  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  run- 
ning current,  so  that  a  single  elevator  requires  over  30  horse- 
power when  starting,  and  if  a  number  of  them  start  at  once — as 
frequently  ha])pens — 100  horse-power,  or  more,  maybe  thrown  on 
the  generiitors  at  one  time.  The  latter  must,  therefore,  not  only 
have  an  increased  capacity  of  25  horse-power  for  average  service, 
but  must  be  able  to  take  overloads  of  three  or  four  times  this 
amount. 

The  accompanying  chart,  Fig.  Ill,  shows  the  current  consump- 
tion for  an  hour,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  25,  1899,  readings 
being  taken  at  ir)-second  intei-vals.  Fig.  112  shows  the  last  20 
minutes  of  the  sain(i  hour,  with  readings  taken  at  still  shorter 
iiittnvals.  In  Vh^.  1 1 1  wo  have,  also,  plotted  the  average  elec- 
trical loa<l  and  tht^  voltage,  which,  (m  the  whole,  tell  an  interest- 
ing story.  Thcso  readings  were  taken  on  a  bright  day,  and  at  a 
time  when  the.  elevator  service  was  low,  so  that  the  results  do  not 
average  as  hi^h  as  the  work  done  in  December.  The  chart  points 
(mt  th(i  advantages  of  a  Inriro  h'^litini^  load  for  steadying  eleva- 
tor service.     It  also  clearly  shows  the  reason  of  the  large  ooal 
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oongnmption,  vhich  was  such  a  bugbear  to  Mr.  Geoi^e  Hill,  and 
is  an  argument  whicb,  we  think,  nill  be  conclasive  to  most  parties 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  ooal  consumption,  for  all  purposes,  was  less  than  1,000  pounds 
of  inferior  coal  per  hour. 

A  serious  objection  to  the  electrical  elevator,  heretofore,  has 
been  its  excessive  starting  current.  This  is  being  reduced  in  the 
latest  forms  of  motors,  until  to-daj  it  is  no  longer  the  serious 
objection  tbat  it  waa.  At  the  time  the  obserratioDS  shown  in 
Figs,  111  and  112  were  taken,  the  elevators  were  adjusted  for  about 
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a  three  seconds'  start     With  this  increased  to  five  seconds,  the 
fluctuations  of  current  would  be  much  less  severe. 

Mr.  George  Hill's  first  inquiry  has  been  fully  answered.  Answer- 
ing his  second,  will  say,  that  if  the  Sprague  Company  gave  more 
than  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  contract  required,  they  prob- 
ably bad  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  Elevators  following  the 
revised  specifications  would  certainly  have  cost  less.  Answering 
his  third  inquiry,  will  say,  that  to  get  the  best  efficiency,  the 
service  required  of  each  elevator  must  be  studied  to  ascertain  its 
average  work,  and  then  it  should  be  counterbalanced  accordingly. 
A  machine  of  the  "Z"type.  with  pilot-motor  control,  can  be 
adjusted,  for  efficient  results,  with  Ught  loads  at  high  speeds,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  cai-ry  increased  loads  at  reduced 
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speeds,  and  with  practically  equal  efficiency  and  with  the  same 
counterbalance. 

As  to  Mr.  Bolton's  criticism  of  the  chimney  being  lined  with 
fire  brick  tliroughout,  will  say,  this  was  done  at  the  desire  of  the 
architects.  This  is  the  only  case  where  we  ever  did  it,  but  we 
thought  it  would  be  an  opportunity  to  compare  results.  It  has 
some  advantages  in  increasing  the  life  of  the  stack,  and  by  re- 
ducing heat  loss,  would  maintain  the  draught  better,  but  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Bolton  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  expense  is 
unwarranted. 
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DCCCII* 

THE  CALORIFIC  POWER   OF   WEATHERED   COALS. 

BY  R.    8.   HALE   (ASSOCIATE  MEMBER),   BOSTON,   AND  HENRY  J.   WILLIAMS,  BOSTON, 

In  1896,  samples  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  coals  were  collected  and  arranged  for  testing  as  follows : 
For  tests  of  fine  coal  the  samples  were  ground  in  a  coflfee 
grinder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  divided  into  two  parts.  For 
tests  of  lump  coal  the  coals  were  broken  into  lumps  of  about 
nut  size,  and  alternate  lumps  taken  from  the  pile  to  form  two 
samples. 

Having  thus  obtained  two  reliable  samples  of  each  coal,  or 
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Fig.  113. 


four  samples,  where  tests  of  both  fine  and  lump  coal  were  to  be 
made,  one  sample  was  tightly  sealed  in  an  ordinary  pint  fruit 
jar,  while  the  corresponding  sample  was  exposed  on  an  un- 
covered balcony  out  of-doors  for  eleven  months  in  an  uncovered 
tin  can  provided  with  a  diaphragm  or  bottom  of  fine  wire  gauze, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  113). 

Rain  and  snow  fell  upon  the  coal,  but  the  wire  diaphragm 
permitted  the  water  to  drain  off,  while  a  paper  disk  placed 
upon  the  wire  gauze  prevented  the  coal  from  sifting  through  the 
meshes. 

The  lump  samples  were  exposed  in  pans  of  much  la'rger  size, 
which  were  provided  with  holes  to  let  the  water  drain  off. 

This  method  of  exposure  closely  reproduces  the  conditions  to 


*  Preseiit(?<l  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1898)  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions. 
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which  the  surface  of  a  pile  of  coal,  left  out-of-doors,  would  be 
exposed.  The  interior  of  such  a  pile,  however,  would  siiffBr 
less  than  the  samples. 

At  the  end  of  eleven  months  all  the  samples  were  analyied 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Williams,  together  with  a  sample  of  Pocahontas 
coal  that  had  been  exposed  in  a  coal  yard  for  three  years,  snd 
one  of  Cumberland  coal  that  had  been  under  cover  for  three 
years.  These  last  coals,  however,  being  different,  are  not  com- 
parable with  each  other. 

The  results  of  the  above  analyses  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Proximate  analyses  of  the  coals  may  be  found  on  lines  1,  2, 
3,  and  4. 

In  these  analyses  the  percentages  of  ash  in  some  of  the  exposed 
samples  are  unfortunately  too  high,  for  a  little  gravel  was  ac- 
cidentally washed  off  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  the  rain,  into 
some  of  the  cans.  This,  however,  in  no  way  affects  the  relati've 
percentages  of  combustible  matter  free  from  ash. 

The  percentages  of  sulphur  are  found  on  lines  5  and  6,  while 
lines  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  give  the  ultimate  analyses,  calcolated  to 
combustible.  The  British  thermal  units  calculated  from  the 
analyses  by  the  formula  suggested  by  the  boiler  committee  of 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  viz. :  "  146C  +  620(H  -  J)  +  408,"  appear  on 
line  12,  while  the  British  thermal  units  interpolated  from 
Kent's  cur\'o,  which  is  based  upon  the  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon, 
as  found  by  proximate  analysis,  may  be  found  on  line  13. 

Line  14  shows  the  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  combosti- 
ble.  Lines  15  to  21  record  the  changes  in  the  various  quanti- 
ties due  to  weathering,  being  plus  for  an  increase,  and  minns 
for  a  decrease. 

Lino  2:2  gives  the  free  hydrogen,  and  line  28  its  increase  and 
decrease,  due  to  weathering. 

Finally,  on  line  24  the  calorific  power  of  three  samples  of  the 
above  coals,  both  sealed  and  exposed,  as  determined  in  Mr. 
Williams's  bomb  calorimeter,  is  shown. 

Tlic  average  oi  tlio  results  obtained  shows  that  weatherings 
under  the  conditions  described,  decreases  the  percentage  of 
carbon,  liydroj^en.  nitrogen  :  increases  the  percentage  of  oxygen, 
ami  does  not  materially  alter  the  percentage  of  sulphur. 

The  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  re- 
sults shown  are : 
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1st  That  weathering  decreases  by  about  two  per  cent,  the 
theoretical  calorific  power,  as  calculated  by  Dulong's  formula. 

2d.  That  weathering  decreases  by  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  the  actual  or  true  calorific  power,  as  shown  by  the  three 
results  obtained  with  the  bomb. 

3d.  That  if  the  results  calculated  from  the  above  analyses 
are  interpolated  from  Kent's  curve,  which  is  based  on  the  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon,  as  determined  by  proximate  analysis,  the 
latter  being  a  more  or  less  variable  quantity  according  to  the 
age  and  degree  of  exposure  of  the  coal,  the  remarkable  result  is 
obtained  that  the  weathering  of  a  sample  of  coal  increases  the 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  combustible,  and  also  increases 
by  about  one  per  cent  (1^)  the  calorific  power  of  the  coal. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  English  form  of  Dulong*s  formula, 
which  neglects  the  term  ^,  but  uses  slightly  lower  values  for  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  C  and  H,  would  cause  the  calorific  power, 
as  computed,  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  results  obtained 
with  the  bomb  than  the  formula  "146C  +  620  (H-  §)  +  40S." 
This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  weathered  and  un- 
weathered  samples  are  compared. 

In  a  general  way,  the  results  show  a  slight  diminution  of 
calorific  power  in  the  grades  of  coal  examined,  directly  traceable 
to  weathering.  They  also  show  that  where  coals  have  not  been 
exposed  to  oxidation,  by  weathering  or  otherwise,  there  is  a 
reasonably  close  agreement  between  the  results  calculated 
by  Dulong's  formula  and  those  obtained  with  the  bomb  calo- 
rimeter. 

Last  of  all,  they  show  that  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the 
respective  calorific  powers  of  coals  that  have  been  altered  to 
a  greater  or  less  exteut  by  oxidation  with  those  of  coals  that 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  use  of  Dulong's 
formula,  or  any  of  its  modified  forms  at  present  in  use,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  Kent's  curve,  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

.DISCUSSION. 

2fr.  F.  W.  Dean. — I  happen  to  have  analyses  of  samples  taken 
from  one  load  of  picked  Pocahontas  coal — one  taken  on  April 
22,  1895,  when  the  coal  had  been  constantly  under  cover  from 
the  time  it  was  mined ;  and  the  other  taken  on  September  25, 
1896,  the  coal  having  been  out-of-doors  during  the   interval 
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between,  or  Heventecii  months.  This  coal  was  picked  at  the 
mine  and  shipped  in  box  cars.  The  analyses  of  the  samples  are 
as  follows  : 

Jpril  22,  1895.  September  25,  1896. 

C'arl)on 87.70  Carlwii 87.11 

Hydrogen 5.20  Hydrogen  4.84 

Nitrogen 1.25  Nitrogen 1.82 

Oxygen 2.08  <)xyg«-u 4.0C 

Ash 2.41)  Aisli 2.55 

Sulphur 0.6S  Sulphur 0.83 

Computed  calorific  value 15,860  Computed  calorific  vaiue 15,028 

It  would  probably  be  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  the  coal 
had  lost  the  heat  value  indicated  by  the  analyses,  or  3J  per 
cent.,  for  we  cannot  positively  say  that  each  sample  represented 
the  coal,  for  neither  was  a  sample  of  the  whole  lot,  but  of  the 
parts  that  were  used  on  two  boiler  tests.  Therefore,  these 
results  can  merely  pass  for  what  anybody  happens  to  think  they 
are  worth. 

J//'.  in/Nam  Kent, — The  results  obtained  by  the  authors  of 
the  paper  are  important  and  valuable,  in  showing  that  the  loss 
in  the  heating  value  of  bituminous  sind  semi-bitaminous  coal  is 
not  as  great  as  it  is  generally  supposed  t<>  be,  and  in  giving  ns 
increased  confidence  in  the  Dulong  formula  for  calculating  heat- 
ing value  from  the  ultimate  analysis — provided  the  analysis  is 
correct.  In  order  to  study  the  results  given  in  the  complete 
table  of  figures,  I  have  made  the  following  short  table,  which 
mav  be  of  interest : 


.,     ..„  FiXKU  «'.    IN    r«»MBr-TI- 


<if'orge'.s  i'HM'k,  L.  M inr.  2.4  [ht  cent, 

New  River.  I.  II <l»'c.  1 .4 

IVinhmd.  O.  C.  I> inr.  :VA 

"      B.  A inr.  0.:; 

MfDi.nul.l.  Ta  .  K.  .1 d.-r.  ns 

().  N inr.  2  t» 

Pitishurir.  ra..  IV  K di-.-.  0.2 

K.    S im-.   l.U 


•  • 


Avrrat:** ii:<\  n.jK")  jkt  ct*iit. 


EATING  Value  peb 

W\  COIIB.. 

B.T.U. 

Ity  Aiialyi«is. 

By  CalcDlation. 

dec.  427 

90 

dec.  208 

dec.  Oil 

100 

dec.  341 

inc.     08 

drc.  220 

40 

dec.    95 

dec.     93 

■ 

ilec.  241 

97 

The  average  decrease  in  In-atiiiL^  v{ihu»  by  weaiheriug,  aocord- 
iug  to  the  analyses,  is  'J  11  li.T.T.  ]H»r  weight  of  combustible. 
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or  about  1.6  per  cent.,  and  according  to  the  calorimeter  it  is 
(for  three  samples  only)  about  0.67. 

The  anthors  have  compared  their  results  with  a  curve  which 
I  plotted  from  the  results  of  Mahler's  calorimetric  work  and 
published  in  volume  i.  of  Mineral  Industry,  1890,  and  also  in 
1897  in  volume  xiiv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Inati- 
Uiie  of  Alining  Engineers,  in  connection  with  a  diBcussion  of  the 
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work  of  Professors  Lord  and  Haas  on  American  coals.  As  this 
curve  has  frequently  been  referred  to  by  recent  writers,  and  as 
it  has  now  fairly  established  its  validity  within  the  limits  I  have 
claimed  for  it,  I  will  ask  to  have  its  most  important  part  repro- 
duced with  this  discussion,  with  a  slight  modification  which 
later  studies  have  made  advisable. 

A  table  derived  from  the  curve  is  as  follows : 

AppKoxiMATB  Heating  Value  of  Coals. 


Peb  Cest.  o 

FlKEU 

Calories. 

8,300 
8,4r>0 
8.601) 
8,700 
8,800 
8,700 

Britieh  Th^ 

14,640 

15,840 

The  figures  in  the  original  table  published  in   18!'0,  which 
have  been  changed  in  the  above  table,  are  the  following :  97, 
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8,200  calories;  94,  8,400;  60,  8,100;  57,  7,800;  54,  7,400;  61, 
7,000 ;  50,  6,800. 

The  original  claim  made  for  this  curve  was  as  follows: 
''  Knowing  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  dry  coal  free 
from  ash,  we  may,  in  the  case  of  all  coals  containing  over  58  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon,  predict  their  heating  value  within  a  limit 
of  error  of  about  3  j>er  cent." 

In  1897  a  study  of  Lord  and  Haas's  work  led  to  the  following 
statemeuts  :  ''  Excluding  the  coals  that  have  below  58  per  oent 
of  fixed  carbon  in  the  combustible,  the  variation  of  any  one  of 
Lord  and  Haas's  coals  from  the  Mahler  line  does  not  exceed 
320  calories  (576  British  thermal  units),  or  about  4  per  cent 
Taking  the  average  figure  for  each  class  of  coals  [there  were 
seven  classes,  ^0  coals  in  all,  viz. :  Pocahontas,  5  ;  Hocking  Yal* 
ley,  O.,  5 ;  Thacker,  W.  Ya.,  4  ;  Pittsburg,  7 ;  Middle  Eittannin^ 
Pa.,  7 ;  Upper  Freeport,  Pa.  aud  O.,  11 ;  and  Mahoning,  O,,  l]j 
it  falls  in  all  cases  within  the  limits  of  3  per  cent.  .  .  •  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  reported  percentage  of 
fixed  carbon  is  very  apt  to  be  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  error,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  hold  to  my  original  conclusion,  at  least  until  a  larger 
series  of  tests  may  show  that  it  should  be  modified.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  Mahler  line  falls  rapidly  with  per- 
centages below  6*2  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  below  this  point  there  will  be  a  greater 
range  of  variation  in  heating  value  than  above  it  When  the 
volatile  matter  exceeds  38  per  cent,  an  increasing  proportion  of 
it  is  oxygen,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  highly 
volatile  coal  varies  in  the  coals  of  different  districts,  as  is  shown 
by  Lord  and  Haas's  analyses.  Thus  the  Upper  Freeport  coal 
averages  only  9.58  per  cent,  of  f)  <  in  the  coal  dry  and  free  from 
ash),  while  the  Hocking  Valley  coal  averages  16.10  per  cent, 
although  both  coals  have  the  same  percentage  of  fixed  carbon, 
viz.,  58  per  cent.  Full  credence,  therefore,  is  to  be  giyen  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  Lord  and  Haas's  tests,  that^  when  the 
fixod  carbon  is  less  than  irl  per  cent,  of  the  combustible,  each 
chiss  of  coal  has  a  law  of  its  own,  and  coals  of  any  one  class 
may  difior  in  lioatin^x  power  from  the  coals  of  another  class  ocm- 
tainin*;  the  same  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  to  an  extent  as 
great  as  5  per  cent.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Freeport  and 
the  Hocking  Valley  eoals." 

Messrs.  Hale  and  Williams  in  their  third  conclusion  say  :  **I{ 
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the  results  calculated  from  the  above  analyses  be  interpolated 
from  Kent's  curve  .  .  .  the  remarkable  result  is  obtained 
that  the  weathering  of  a  sample  of  coal  increases  the  percentage 
of  fixed  carbon  in  the  combustible,  and  also  increases  about  1 
per  cent,  the  calorific  power  of  the  coaL'^ 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon 
should  increase  by  weathering,  and  this  fact  is  learned  without 
the  use  of  my  curve,  by  simply  referring  to  the  analyses.  As 
shown  in  the  small  table  given  on  page  336,  the  average  increase  in 
fixed  carbon  is  0.95  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  took  place  in  five 
samples  out  of  eight.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  increase  should 
not  be  expected,  for  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  weathering 
should  cause  an  oxidation  and  disappearance  of  volatile  matter 
as  that  it  should  cause  an  oxidation  of  fixed  carbon.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  it  should  cause  an  increase  in  the  heating  value 
par  pound  of  combustible,  for  that  would  ensue  if  the  weather- 
ing should  cause  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  volatile  matter 
which  contains  oxygen  rather  than  hydrocarbon,  or  if  it  should 
cause  the  oxidation  of  fixed  carbon,  leaving  in  the  coal  the  more 
valuable  hydrocarbon. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  curve  to  condemn  it  for  showing  an 
average  increase  of  heating  value  of  1  per  cent.,  instead  of  the 
decrease  of  0.6  per  cent,  shown  by  the  calorimeter,  when  the 
curve  was  not  derived  from  weathered  coal,  and  especially  when 
the  best  claim  made  for  the  curve  is  that  it  will  give  results 
within  a  limit  of  error  of  3  par  cent. 

On  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  plotted  the  results 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Williams,  referring  them  to  my 
curve.     A  study  of  tlie  diagram  shows  the  following  : 

1.  All  the  analyses  and  calorimetric  results  on  coals  containing 
more  than  59  per  cenL  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  combustible, 
weathered  or  unweathered,  are  within  the  stated  limit  of  error  of 
the  curve  3  per  cent.,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  result  cal- 
culated from  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  weathered  coal  D.     This 

*  exception  is  evidently  due  to  an  error  in  the  analysis.  The  proxi- 
mate analysis  shows  an  increase  in  the  fixed  carbon  by  weather- 
ing of  3.6S  per  cent,  (referred  to  combustible),  while  the  ultimate 
analysis  shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  carbon  of  0.99  per  cent. 
Tbese  figures  appear  incompatible. 

2.  The  coals  containing  less  than  59  per  cent,  fixed  carbon  show, 
in  most  cases,  a  wide  divergence  from  the  curve,  tending  to  confirm 
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the  coQclusiou  drawn  from  the  work  of  Lord  and  Haaa  that  among 
the  highlj  volatile  coals  each  class  of  coal  has  a  law  of  its  own. 


:{.  Cu:iU   A   IS   and   r    W    l.oth  sai.l  I..  l>e   YorkviUe   lomp, 
'nun    I'ttrtliiiiil,  O..  show  sin-h  a  jrreat  differoiice  hoth  in  per- 
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centage  of  fixed  carbon  and  in  heating  value  that  they  appear  to 
belong  to  entirely  different  classes  of  coaL  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  these  samples  came  from  the  same  seam 
or  from  different  seams.  If  from  the  same  seam  the  figures 
would  indicate  that  the  conclusion  of  Professors  Lord  and  Haas, 
that  the  coals  mined  from  one  seam  over  a  considerable  area  of 
country  have  a  nearly  uniform  heating  value,  has  some  extraor- 
dinary exceptions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  loss  in  heating  value  per  pound 
of  the  combustible  portion  of  the  coal  may  not  be  a  true 
measure  of  the  actual  loss  in  heating  value  of  the  whole  of  a 
given  lot  of  coal,  for  besides  the  loss  in  heating  value  per  pound 
there  may  be  also  a  loss  in  weight,  and  this,  if  any;  expressed  as 
a  percentage,  should  be  added  to  the  loss  in  heating  value  per 
pound. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FLOW  OF  STEAM  THROUOH 

PIPES. 

BT  B.  C.  CABPKNTKR,  ITHACA,  N.  T.,  AND  E.  C.   PICKLBS,  AMACONOA,  MOHT. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  following  paper  were  made 
to  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  steam  flowing  at  differ- 
ent velocities  through  pipes  and  fittings. 

The  results  obtained,  however,  seem  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  warrant  their  use  in  connection  with  well-known  formulsB  for 
the  flow  of  compressible  fluids,  and  a  table  is  submitted  which 
gives  the  probable  amount  of  steam  delivered  through  pipes 
of  different  lengths  and  diameter. 

One  series  of  experiments  was  performed  by  measuring  the 
condensation  and  flow  through  a  line  of  piping  90  feet  in  length 
and  1,  H,  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  erected  in  a 
tunnel  leading  from  the  Sibley  College  boiler  rooms  under  the 
adjacent  street. 

For  this  purpose  a  pipe  line  was,  for  each  test,  erected  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  the  steam  before  entering  the  line, 
and  after  leaving,  was  passed  through  a  steam  separator.  Very 
accurate  and  carefully  calibrated  steam  gauges  with  dials  14 
inches  in  diameter,  and  sulxiivided  so  as  to  read  fractions  of 
a  pound,  were  employed  to  determine  the  initial  and  final  pres- 
sures, and  the  drop  in  pressuie.  The  quality  of  the  steam  was 
tested  by  the  use  of  a  throttling  calorimeter  after  leaving  the 
first  separator  and  before  reaching  the  second.  The  first  sep- 
arator was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  free  water 
from  the  pipe,  and  insuring  dry  steam  or  steam  with  so  little 
moisture  that  the  quality  could  be  accurately  determined. 
After  several  trials  one  was  obtained,  which  gave  very  satis- 
factorv  results. 

On  account  of  the  largo  amount  of  steam  required  for  the 


*  Presented  at  the  New  Yt>rk  meeting  (PtM'emlier.  1^9^)  of  tlie  Amerieui 
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experiment  it  was  impracticable  to  furnish  it  in  a  superheated 
condition. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  pipe  uncovered,  and 
also  with  the  pipe  very  carefully  covered  with  thick  coatings  of 
hair  felt  and  asbestos. 

A  later  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the 
coefficient  of  friction  of  the  steam  discharged  from  a  boiler  plant 
of  525  boiler  horse-power  through  a  3-inch  pipe  95  feet  in 
length.  Finally  the  results  were  checked  by  referring  to  experi- 
ments made  some  years  previous  by  Messrs.  Green  &  Stratford 
to  determine  the  friction  in  a  pipe  195  feet  in  length,  which  was 
used  to  convey  steam  from  the  boiler  plant  to  the  engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

A  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  piping  which  was  used  in 


Carpenter 

Fro.  116. 

the  first  series  of  experiments  is  shown  in  Fig.  116.  The  weight 
of  steam  flowing  in  a  given  time  was  calculated  from  the  known 
pressure  behind  discharge  orifices  whose  constants  of  flow  were 
known.  This  latter  quantity  was  of  use  principally  in  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  steam  flowing  through  the  pipes. 

The  Prohlem  Involved. — The  problem  involved  in  the  experi- 
ment required  the  measurement  of  the  loss  of  energy  which 
took  place  in  the  pipe,  and  the  elimination  from  this  of  all 
losses  which  were  not  due  to  friction. 

Where  steam  flows  in  a  given  pipe  there  are  several  fac- 
tors which  tend  to  dissipate  or  change  the  form  of  energy  pos- 
sessed by  the  steam.  These  maybe  classified  as  follows:  (a) 
condensation,  (6)  friction,  (r)  expansion  with  changes  of  external 
energy,  {d)  the  effect  of  gravity. 

(a)  The  condensation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the 
static  condensation,  that  which  occurs  when  there  is  no  flow  of 
steam ;  the  other  the  dynamic  condensation  which  occurs  when 
there  is  a  flow  of  steam.  The  latter  should  be  less  than  the 
former  on  account  of  fall  of  pressure  and  t^P^p^i^Mure  at  the 
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delivery  part  of  the  pipe,  which  tends  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
stv^m,  but  the  fall  in  ])ressurc  also  involves  a  change  in  kinetic 
enerfi^',  and  this,  with  other  influences,  seems  to  have  made 
the  amount  of  condensation  very  nearly  the  same  for  both 
cases. 

(/>)  The  friction  in  the  pipe  would  cause  a  loss  of  pressure 
and  ro(i[uire  work  to  be  done.  If  the  pi]>e  were  a  non-conductor 
and  the  oxj>an8ion  adiabatig,  then  there  would  be  no  loss  of  en- 
ergy, but  there  would  l>e  a  transformation  of  initial  potential 
energy  into  external  and  kinetic.  This  change  of  enei^  be- 
tween two  points  could  be  equated  to  a  form  involving  the  co- 
efficient of  friction,  and  its  value  thus  derived.  In  practical 
work  the  adiabatic  condition  is  seldom  or  never  realized,  for 
a  pipe  may  be  covered  ever  so  well  and  still  there  is  a  loss  of 
heat. 

(r)  The  expansion  would  cause  change  in  external  latent  en- 
ergy which  is  accounted  for  by  the  steam  table  under  different 
absolute  pressures. 

((/)  The  effect  of  gravity  may  be  considered  as  nil  in  this  series 
of  experiments,  as  the  pipe  was  horizontal.  If  the  pipe  were 
inclined  any  perceptible  amount  from  the  horizontal,  the  work 
could  be  computed,  due  to  the  delivery,  and  the  height  through 
which  the  steam  raised  or  fell.  We  shall  consider  only  the 
case  of  a  straight,  horizontal  pipe. 

Goirt'fd  Uf/mttltyns. 

If  P  be  any  pipe  of  uniform  diameter,  <7,  and  ILi  the  energy  of 
the  steam  entering  a  section,  as  Ay  in  mie  second,  and  j£i  the 
energy  leaving  a  section  /> ,  at  the  distance  of  /,  feet  from  A^  then 

^;.  -  /::  -  /:;.  •  /v  +  a;  -f  ^^  .  •  -  .  (i) 

when*  K.    -  «lvnainic  condensation  onergv. 

/\^  .     fri<*ti(>n  enert^v. 

I\        ox|)ansi(»n  tMiorgy. 

//,       uMMvitation  onorijv. 
Now.  siiuv  in  sto:iin  t.ibli's  the  energy  1\,  of  the  latent  external 
energy  is  im-ludoil  in  tin*  total  onorgy  of  steam  at  any  pressuTe, 
it  noed  not  bt»  considfivil  fi>r  our  present  purpose;  also  jE^  is 
negligible  because  our  ]>iiH'  is  lun'iz- »ntal. 
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Writing  E\  and  £^2  for  the  new  form  of  (1),  we  have  : 

E(-Ei  =  E,^Ey (2) 

This  is  an  indeterminate  equation  for  certain  values  of  E^  and 
Efy  but  if  jEJ.  can  be  determined  by  direct  measurement,  or  if  the 
pipe  can  be  so  protected  that  the  condensation  loss  is  negligible, 
the  equation  becomes  determinate.  It  is  also  possible  to  make 
the  velocity  of  steam  so  much  that  the  heat  developed  by  fric- 
tion shall  make  the  loss  by  condensation  zero,  in  which  case 
the  equation  is  also  determinate.  Let  the  total  loss  of  energy 
be  denoted  by  E^  then  we  have  that 

E^E\''E\^E^^Ef (3) 

from  which 

E-E,  =  Er (4) 

Various  expressions  for  the  value  of  Ef,  the  loss  by  friction, 
have  been  given  by  various  writers,  and  an  excellent  discussion 
of  the  results  obtained  by  use  of  different  formulae  is  given  in 
Engineering,  March  19,  1897,  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Martin. 

It  seemed  desirable,  after  obtaining  unsatisfactory  results 
with  other  formulae,  to  reduce  all  experimental  results  by  the 
formula  given  by  XJnwin  in  article  "  Hydro-Mechanics,'*  page  484 
{EncyclopcBdla  Britannica),  which  is  reduced  from  Weisbach. 
In  accordance  with  this  formula  the  frictional  work  is  for  the 
length  of  pipe  Z. 

In  which  f  —  coefficient  of,  friction,  V  —  velocity  in  feet  per 
second,  rf  =  diameter  in  feet,  TF=  weight  of  fluid  per  second. 
This  substituted  for  Ef  in  equation  (4)  gives 

E-E,=f''j\WL (6) 

The  value  of  E^.  was  found  by  experiment  to  average  1,700  foot- 
pounds per  second  for  the  pipe,  protected  as  well  as  possible 
by  covering. 
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The  value  of  f  is  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in 
the  pipe,  and  is  given  as  follows  by 

Eytelwein  as/=  a  +  -  =  .0056  +  —  —  • 

Weisbach,  /=«+     -  =  .0036+    Z-^^- 

A                       ^          _L  ^        nA^  *      nno  .    009  to  .04 
Arson,  f  —  a  -^  -  =  .000  to  .009  H 1 

in  which  a  and  h  are  constants. 

The  value  of  y,  the  coefficient  of  friction,  is  also  stated  to 
vary  with  the  diameter.  Unwin  found  that  for  velocities  of  one 
hundred  feet  per  second  it  could  be  expressed  by  the  formnla : 


f^^'^^m) (^ 


in  which  ^  is  a  coefficient  to  be  found  by  experiment^  and  d  is 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet.  The  values  of  a  and  h  found  in 
Arson's  experiments,  indicates  that  the  coefficient  K  would 
probably  vary  between  one  and  three  per  cent  for  velooities 
from  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  per  second.* 
This  being  a  small  amount,  it  was  considered  sufficiently 
accurate  to  use  the  expression  in  formula  (7)  for  reducing  all 
the  experimental  results. 
Formula  (6)  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

E-E,^Wh^fy^-\wL      ....    (8) 

9  ^ 

from  which  the  loss  of  head 

h=:f--~,L (9) 

Let  jT^  equal  loss  of  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  D 
density  of  the  fluid  or  weight  per  cubic  foot,  then  will 

hD 


See  "  Hydro-Mechanics,"  vol.  xii.,  Enryelopadia  BrUanniea. 
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substitating  this  valae  in  (9) 
from  this  by  transposition 


DY*LK (.  ^    3  \  -i„. 


Let  vi  equal  flow  in  pounds  of  steam  per   minate,  d'  equal 
diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  then  we  shall  have 

TT^  _w       1        4  _       M>'        _   S.Bw' 
substituting  in  (10)  we  have 

•^  ~     ^dT'JJFn'      K^  d'}~  20.6fi3      V       d' )  Dd"^'  ^  ^ 

For  a  two-inch  pipe  the  value  of  />  will  reduce  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

p  =  1,447.2  ''"^^ 
from  this  by  transposition 

Description  of  Experiment — In  Fig.  116  is  shown  the  general 
plan  of  the  experimental  pipe  line,  arranged  for  measuring  the 
friction  in  both  the  pipe  and  fittings.  The  steam  enters  at  J,  and 
passes  through  the  separator  S^ ;  the  initial  quality  and  pressure 
of  steam  are  obtained  by  the  throttling  calorimeter  Ci  and  the 
gauge  G\.  The  pressure  and  quality  are  again  measured  at 
G2  and^  C2  just  before  entering  the  separator  S^,  at  the  end  of 
the  pipe  line.  The  length  of  pipe  from  0^  to  G2  was  90  feet. 
The  pressure  and  qualify  of  steam  were  observed  at  Cz  and  G^  just 
before  entering  the  fittings.  The  final  pressure  is  measured  by 
Gi  after  the  steam  has  passed  through  the  fittings  and  is  enter- 
ing the  orifice  0.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  pressure  and  quality 
of  the  steam  at  each  important  stage  may  be  observed,  and  the 
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velocity  and  the  weight  of  steam  delivered  at  the  orifice  0, 
computed. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TEST. 

The  principal  data  and  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  tabular 
form.     The  log  sheets  are  quite  voluminous,  and  are  not  given. 

The  following  table  gives  the  reduced  data  and  results  of  ex- 
periments with  covered  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter,  90  feet  in 
length,  and  with  steam  discharging  through  a  |-inch  nozzle : 


PUESHI-RES. 


No. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4 


Initial.  '  Final. 


I 


Drop. 
P. 


Avcraije. 


Density. 
D 


Weieht     ,  Velocity 
per  Second.  *"/eet  per 
'  Second. 


W. 


r. 


Vmloe  of 
Coefficient. 

K. 


1()6 

104, 

109, 

107  5  !l02.6 


87  99  3 
1  ,104.7 


4.82 

104.3 

.23969 

.6231 

122 

5.01 

101.8 

.23420 

.6073 

119 

4.4 

106  9 

.24525 

.6436 

120 

4.9 

105.0 

.24113 

.6259 

118 

.00276 
.00223 
.00180 
.00205 


Th^  following  table  gives  the  reduced  data  and  results  of  ex- 
periments with  covered  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter,  90  feet  in 
length,  and  with  steam  discharging  through  a  |-inch  nozzle : 


rilErtSmEP. 


No. 


Initial. 


Final. 


1 101.0        92.8 

2 108.87    100.95 

3 108  87  ilOl 

4 99.5.->  I  92 

5 98.75     91.45 

6 103.5       9(>.2  I 


Drop. 


8.8 
7  92 
8.5 
7.5 
7  3 
7.3 


Avcrajji'. 


07.2 
104.91 
105.-35 
95  37 
95  10 
90.8 


Dengity. 
I). 


2242 
2320 
2411 
2194 
2193 
2300 


Weight 

Velocity  in 

Value 

IKT 

Feet  per 

of  Co. 

Second. 

Second. 

efficient. 

M'. 
.7580 

V. 

A'. 

156 

.00287 

.8278 

162 

.00221 

.7574 

144 

.00246 

.7576 

164 

.00198 

.7387 

155 

.00202 

.7860 

156 

.00241 

For  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  highest  value  of  K  is 
.00270;  the  lowest,  .00180;  the  average,  .00221.  The  lowest 
value  is  coiisidorably  less  than  the  others,  and  may  have  been 
due  to  some  error  of  observation  ;  neglecting  this,  the  average 
value  of  K  --  .00234. 

The  highest  value  of  K  in  the  second  series  of  observations  is 
.002;J7;  lowest,  .00198;  thc^  averago,  .(K)l>24.  The  avera^,  ne- 
gloctinj^  the  highest  and  lowest  values,  is  .00228. 

A  series  of  tests  w\as  made  with  the  pipe  uncovered,  allowing 
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the  steam  to  discharge  through  f,  |,  and  |-inch  nozzles.  The 
jresalts  of  this  test  were  irregular  and  not  satisfactory,  probably 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  condensation  was  irregular,  and 
large  errors  were  caused  in  correcting  for  it.  The  general 
results,  as  compared  with  the  tests  of  the  covered  pipe,  indi- 
cate smaller  values,  doubtless  due  to  an  over-correction  for 
condensation. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  in  the  tests  of  the 
uncovered  pipe : 


Di8chan2;e  Nozzle. 

1-inch. 

J -inch. 

{-inch. 

April  30,  1897 

April  22,  1897 

Values  of  K. 
.00197 

K. 

.00290 
.00195 

.00174 
.0036* 
.00254 

K. 

.00188 
.00093* 

April  21,  1897 

.00163 

May  11,  1897 

.00189 

May  19.  1897 

.0027 

Average 

Average  neglecting  values 
marked  with  * ... 

.0018 

.0017 
.00208 

In  these  experiments  the  highest  value  of  K  was  .00360 ;  the 
lowest,  .00093.  The  average,  neglecting  the  extreme  value,  is 
.00298. 

The  experiments  cited  indicate  the  following  value  of  K: 
First  set,  .00234  ;  second  set,  .00228  ;  third  set,  .00208 ;  average, 
.00223. 

During  the  fall  of  1897  an  exceptional  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  a  boiler  test  at  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  of  determining  the 
coefficient  of  friction  of  steam.  Three  Sterling  boilers  of  175 
horse-power  each  discharged  the  total  evaporation  through  a 
3-inch  pipe  95  feet  long,  provided  at  its  extremity  with  a  nozzle 
2.32  inches  in  diameter  during  a  boiler  test  extending  over  12 
hours  of  time.  The  measurement  of  the  water  supplied  the  boiler 
during  the  test  checks  with  the  calculation  of  the  steam  dis- 
charged by  the  nozzle  within  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  value 
of  K,  as  found  from  this  test,  was  .0026.  The  data  of  the  test 
were  as  follows  :  The  gauge  pressure' at  initial  end  of  the  pipe, 
66  pounds ;  at  discharge  orifice,  41  pounds ;  drop  in  pressure, 
25  pounds  ;  mean  absolute  pressure,  78.2;  velocity,  960  feet. 
Steam  entering  pipe  was  throttled  from  100  pounds  and  slightly 
superheated. 
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floto  of  Steam  m  Eibows  and   Vaioes. 

Dimensions  QO-Degree  Elbows. — We  will  first  call  attention  to 
a  few  measurements  made  on  elbows,  globe  and  gate  TBlves. 
The  following  table  for  elbows  shows  that  the  makers  have 
Fio.  117.  Fia.  lia  Fio.  110. 


made  the  mean  radins  A  (Fig.  117)  of  the  elbow,  approximately 
equal  to  the  threaded  opening  B.     That  is,  the  torn  is  made  as 
short  as  possible,  thus  producing  a  most  compact  elbow. 
NiNKTr-Di:flRER  Elb-wb. 


»„..,»,™ 

e„„™. 

B 

1? 

A 

2 

2 

.50 

2 

2 

.00 

8 

8 

.00 

4 

-BO 

ii 

.09 

84 

IS 

.04 

Dimensions  Gi<Ae  I'tt/re*.— Tlie  general  form  of  the  tbItb  shell 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1 11),  and  the  dimensions  of  a  few  Talves  are 
given  in  the  following  tables.  It  was  found  that  the  maximnm 
opening  C (see  Fig.  Ill))  in  the  clear  for  a  bevelled  seat  valve 
is  not  so  great  as  for  a  disk  valve.  The  dotted  line  repre- 
sents the  valve  face  when  at  its  maximum  opening. 

HkVKI,[.KD  MK*T  lil.OBK  Valvks. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  the  opening  B  and  the 
nominal  size  are  the  same  in  inches. 

A  few  dimensions  for  the  disk-seat  Jenkins  valve  are  given  in 
the  next  table,  the  shell  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  119. 


Jenkins  Disk-Seat  Globe  Valve. 


Nominal 

Approximate 

Dimensions. 

' 

Size. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

H 
2 

1* 

2i 

u 

2 

\ 

Oaie  Valves. — It  will  be  noted  by  the  following  table  for  gate 
valves  that  the  opening  A  (see  Fig.  118)  is  equal  to  the  nominal 
size  of  the  valva  These  nominal  sizes,  it  must  be  understood, 
refer  to  nominal  sizes  of  pipes  for  which  the  fittings  are  adapted. 


Gate  Valves.    Kennedy  Type. 


Approximate  Dimensions. 

Nominal 

Size. 

a 

B 

c 

D 

1 

1 

u 

1 

n 

li 

U 

u 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2i 

11 

2J 

2i 

2 

2i 

21 

8i 

Method  of  Testing  Friction  in  Elbows  cmd  Valves. — The  method 
of  testing  involved  simply  the  measurement  of  drop  of  pressure. 
The  two  important  stages  for  present  consideration  are,  first,  the 
flow  of  the  steam  from  Gi  to  G2  (Fig.  110) ;  and,  second,  the  flow 
from  Gz  to  G^.  The  first  stage  involves — for  known  conditions  of 
flow — the  drop  of  steam  pressure  in  a  pipe  line  of  known  length  ; 
the  second  stage  involves  the  drop  in  the  elbows  or  valves 
placed  in  sequence.  In  Fig.  110  the  elbows  E  E  are  shown  in 
position ;  the  dark  lines  represent  the  short  nipples  used  to  con- 
nect the  fittings.  The  nipples  were  so  short  that  the  drop  of 
pressure  in  them  was  negligible.  The  velocity  of  the  steam 
was  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  per 
second  by  different  diameters  of  orifice  0.  As  many  as  sixteen 
valves  or  elbows  were  placed  in  series,  and  the  various  drops  in 
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pressare  were  measured  for  the  di£ferent  velocities ;  then  the 
number  of  yalves  or  elbows  was  decreased,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  drop  repeated.  From  the  data  so  found  the  drop  in  one 
valve  or  elbow  for  diflferent  velocities  was  computed.  The 
globe  valves  were  of  the  slightly  bevelled  type  ;  the  gate  valves 
were  of  the  Kennedy  pattern,  and  the  elbows  were  confined  to 
the  ninety-degree  type. 

Simultaneously  with  the  readings  for  the  valves  and  elbows, 
readings  were  taken  for  the  pipe  line,  and  thus  comparison  was 
made  directly.  The  weight  through  the  fittings  is  less  than  the 
weight  through  the  line,  by  the  amount  taken  out  by  the  sepa- 
rator S'l,  and  the  average  density  was  also  less. 

The  formulae  adopted  for  purposes  of  comparison  are  those 
given  by  Weisbach  (1 ),  as  follows  : 

For  loss  of  head  Up  in  feet  for  pipes, 

and  for  loss  of  7/^  in  feet  for  elbows, 

'''=f'li (2) 

"We  will  assume  that  (2)  applies  also  to  valves,  and  from  the 
data  we  find : 

/,  (for  90^  elbows)  =  5.6. 
fg  (for  globe  valves)  =  8.2. 
y*p  (for  gate  valves)    =  .005. 

This  indicates  that  the  drop  through  a  gate  valve  is  practically 
negligible  for  most  cases. 

Equating  CD  and  (2),  an  expression  for  the  equivalent  length 
of  ono  elbow  or  one  valve  in  feet  of  pipe  of  the  same  diameter 
is  obtained. 

~  A'  4      \        V'  /  ~  ".  „7,      3:"6\ 

where  (/'  and  //'  are  both  in  inches. 
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By  sabstitution  of  the  proper  values  of  K  and  /^,  it  is  found 
that  the  length  of  pipe  in  inches  equivalent  to  one  elbow  is 


• 

Z'  = 

■■  520<^'  - 

-(^ 

3.6N 
d'J 

and  to 

one 

globe 

valve 

L'  = 

:  lOQd'  - 

-(^ 

3.6X 
^  d'J 

The  values  given  in  "  Steam,"  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  page  89,  by 
the  late  George  H.  Babcock,  are  as  follows  :  for  one  globe  valve 


■-o-¥) 


L'  =  114d 


for  one  elbow  i/'  =  §  that  of  a  globe  valve,  or 

3.6^ 


Z'  =    76d'  -    1  + 


3^\ 
d'J 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiments  give  values  which  are 
about  seven  times  as  great  as  those  given  in  "  Steam." 

An  opportunity  for  checking  the  results  of  the  test  quoted  on 
flow  of  steam  in  pipes  was  afforded  by  an  experiment  made  by 
Green  and  Stratford  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  drops  in  pres- 
sure through  certain  steam-pipe  line  with  steam  flowing  at  dif- 
ferent velocities,  and  is  described  in  the  thesis  which  they 
presented  for  graduation  in  1895.*  In  this  case  there  were  25 
feet  of  8-inch  pipe  leading  from  boiler  room  to  engine  room; 
thence  192  feet  of  3-inch  covered  pipe  leading  from  the  engine- 
room  to  the  mechanical  laboratory  of  Sibley  College  ;  thence 
112  feet  of  2i-inch  covered  pipe  leading  to  the  new  Sibley 
building;  thence  115  feet  of  2-inch  bare  pipe,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  was  the  orifice  of  discharge.  There  were  twelve 
90-degree  elbows  in  the  2^-incli  pipe,  and  the  same  in  the  2-inch 
pipe,  for  which  allowance  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  fric- 
tion found  for  the  test  described.  This  allowance  amounts 
to  80  feet  of  2i-inch  pipe,  and  60  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  The 
following  table  gives  the  data  from  Green  and  Stratford's  experi- 
ments— the  calculated  drop  of  pressure  in  the  2-inch  pipe  and 


*  See  Library  of  Cornell  University. 
23 
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that  valae  of  the  coe£Bcient  K  required  to  give  results  agreeing 
with  the  experiment. 

The  average  valae  of  the  coefficient  for  these  experiments  is 
K  =  .00220. 


■ 

] 

PHK88U1UE8. 

Weight 

Velocity 

Drop  in 

Denilty 

No.* 

DiMharged 

Feel  per 

Sinch 

Weig^htper 
Cubic  Foot. 

K. 

Mechan. 

At 

Drop  in 

per  Second. 

Second. 

Pipe. 

M^* 

Labor. 
42.57. 

Oriflcc. 
42.10 

PreBsare. 
0.47 

W. 

V. 

Lbs. 

D. 

1 

.1179 

58 

.86 

.1018 

.00874 

2 

5:155 

53.70 

0.85 

.1475 

54 

.65 

.1267 

.00142 

6 

82.20 

81.00 

1.20 

.2268 

57 

.94 

.1900 

.00180 

6 

91.86 

89.90 

1.96 

.2517 

57 

1.52 

.2065  . 

.00186 

7 

108.64 

101.20 

2.44 

.2888 

57 

1.88 

.2846 

.00906 

8 

111.00 

109.10 

2.00 

.8000 

57 

1.54 

.2620 

.00119 

9 

121.70 

117.70 

4.00 

.8295 

58 

8.07 

.2718 

.00288 

10 

181.80 

127.20 

4.10 

.3560 

58 

8.16 

.2980 

11 

87.79 

44.91 

41.88 

.8000 

845 

88.50 

12 

86.87 

55.85 

81.52 

.7514 

267 

25.21 

18 

88.74 

76.91 

11.88 

.5050 

182 

9.06 

Avenge. 

.00990 

*  Numbered  as  in  thesis  of  Green  and  Stratford. 


The  valaes  of  the  coefficient  obtained  in  these  experiments  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  obtained  by  the  experiments 
cited  in  vol.  xii.,  E^icyclopcedla  Britannicay  article  "Hydro- 
Mechanics."  Professor  Unwin  gives  formalse  for  the  coefficient 
of  friction  for  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  as  follows :  f  =  .006 
(1  4-  jjji),  and  for  a  slightly  incrusted  pipe, /*=  .01  (1  +  j^i). 
For  the  flow  of  ah\  by  experiments  at  St.  Gbthard  tunnel: 


/=.0028(l  +  j^y)  for  air. 


By  experiments  by  M.  Arson  on  pipes  which  were  probablj 
rougher. 


/  =  0.005  (l  +  j^^)  for  air. 


The  experiments  at  Sibley  College,  which  have  been  cited, 
indicate  a  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  steam  flowing  in 
pipes,  as  follows : 


/=  .00223  fl+^^^^^ 


for  steam. 
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The  experiments  at  Oriskanj  indicated  the  coefficient  of  fric 
tion: 

/  =  .0026  fl-h  j^)  for  steam.  "" 

The  tables  were  calculated  for  a  coefficient  of  friction, 

/  =  .0027  fl  +  ^^  for  steam. 

In  the  last  five  formulae,  d,  the  diameter,  is  to  be  taken  in  feet. 

The  complete  expression  for  loss  of  head  in  pounds,  p,  is 
obtained  by  substituting  the  value  0.0127  for  ^in  equation  (11), 
in  which  case 

p  =  0.000131  (l  +  !-«)  ^. 

in  which  d'  =  diameter  in  inches,  L  =  length  in  feet,  D  =  density. 

Explanation  of  Tables. 

The  first  table  given  is  based  upon  formula  11,  and  is  arranged 
in  the  form  suggested  by  Martin  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Flow  of 
Gases,"  previously  referred  to.  The  table  is  computed  by  taking 
the  value  of  K  equal  to  .0027,  which,  although  15  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  obtained  in  the  experiments  cited, 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  probable  value  in  at  least  one 
case  examined.  For  practical  conditions  it  is  rather  better  to 
have  an  allowance  in  the  pipes,  for  an  excess  of  friction,  than  to 
have  the  reverse  condition  true.  The  results  in  the  table  are 
calculated  for  pipes  1,000  feet  long,  and  having  a  coefficient  of 
friction  as  given  above. 

The  left-hand  half  of  Table  I.  gives  the  discharge  in  pounds 
per  minute  for  pipes  of  various  diameters  corresponding  to 
drop  of  pressure  as  given  on  the  right-hand  side  in  the  same 
horizontal  line  ;  e.g.^  a  24- inch  pipe  discharges  14,000  pounds  per 
minute,  a  22-inch  pipe  under  exactly  similar  conditions  will  dis- 
charge 11,188  pounds,  and  a  6  inch  pipe  370  pounds  for  a  drop 
in  pressure  as  in  same  horizontal  line  on  right-hand  side,  for 
instance,  with  a  drop  of  16.4  pounds  at  101  pounds  pressure  ; 
so  the  discharges  may  be  found  for  any  other  given  diameter  by 
following  the  same  horizontal  line. 
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lu  the  right-hand  body  of  the  table  are  giyen  the  drops  in 
pressure  corresponding  to  the  discharges  in  the  same  horizontal 
line.  These  drops  of  pressure  are  computed  for  a  constant 
length  of  1,000  feet,  and  for  tlie  densities  and  corresponding 
absolute  pressures  as  given  in  first  two  lines  above. 

In  using  the  table  the  absolute  pressures  should  be  taken  as 
the  mean  of  the  initial  and  final  pressures  in  computing  the  car- 
rying capacity ;  e.g.,  if  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  entering 
the  pipe  is  108.2  pounds  absolute,  and  the  final  pressure  upon 
leaving  the  pipe  is  91.8  pounds,  the  mean  absolute  pressure  is 
100  pounds,  and  the  total  loss  in  pressure  is  16.4  pounds. 

It  may  be  determined  from  the  table,  for  instance,  that  a 
6-inch  pipe,  1,000  feet  in  length,  with  a  drop  of  pressure  of  16.4 
pounds,  and  average  absolute  pressure  of  100  pounds,  will  de- 
liver 371  pounds  per  minute ;  and  similarly  a  7-inch  pipe  ^ill 
deliver  560  pounds ;  a  22-incli  pipe  11,188  pounds,  and  a  24-inch 
pipe  14,000  pounds,  and  similarly  for  any  other  diameter  in  the 
same  horizontal  line. 

If  the  discharge  for  any  diameter  of  pipe  be  taken  from  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  table,  its  corresponding  drop  for  any  mean 
absolute  pressure  may  be  found  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
table  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  From  formula  1 1  for  a  given 
flow  of  steam  and  diameter  of  pipe  the  drop  in  pressure  is  pro- 
portional to  tlie  length,  and  if  discharge  values  for  other  lengths 
of  pipe  are  required  tliey  may  be  obtained  by  proportion.  For 
example,  to  find  the  weight  discharged  per  minute  in  a  6-inch 
pipe  200  feet  in  length,  and  having  an  absolute  mean  pressure 
in  pipe  of  125  pounds,  and  a  drop  in  pressure  of  2  pounds.  For 
this  case  the  tabular  flow  would  correspond  to  a  drop  five  times 
that  given,  or  10  pounds.  Looking  under  steam  pressure  of 
125  pounds,  for  drop  of  10  pounds,  we  find  it  is  to  be  inter- 
polated between  9.74  and  11.40.  The  corresponding  discharge  in 
the  same  liorizontal  line  under  6  inches  is  318  +  10  =  328  pounds. 
For  a  length  of  120  feet,  with  gauge  pressure  90  and  meaH  absolute 
pressure  104,  drop  1  pound,  we  should  have  drop  to  correspond 
with  table,  '/'/J'  =  8.38  pounds.  Looking  under  104  pounds  pres- 
sure for  8.33,  wo  find  it  must  be  interpolated*  between 8.05  and 
9.06.    The  discliarge  is  2(35  ^  ^;r^  •  27  =  265  f  4.7  =  270,  nearly. 

*  Tliis  intrr])olation,  tliougli  putlicitMitly  accurate  for  practical  porpofieii,  U 
not  exact,  as  tlie  dischargH  varies  witli  tlie  pquaro  root  of  tlie  drop  in  praesure. 
The  discharge  should  be  greater  for  this  case. 
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In  the  table  given  in  "  Steam,"  bj  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  the 
discharge  for  this  condition  is  given  as  281  pounds  per  minute. 

Tbifes  II.  and  HI. — These  tables,  it  ia  thought,  will  prove  more 
convenient  for  use  than  Table  I.;  they  are  based  upon  the  same 
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formula,  and  are  deduced  by  making  every  factor  constant 
except  the  diameter,  leugth  of  pipe,  and  discharge.  The  left 
hand  vertical  eohimn  of  the  table  contains  the  diameters  (ri)  of 
the  pipes,  and  the  top  hnrizontal  column  the  length  (/,)  in  feet, 
■while  the  body  of  the  table  gives  values  oX{W)  the  pounds  dis- 
charged per  minute. 
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IW)      EXPERIMEXT8   ON   THE   IXOW   OF   STEAM  THKOUGH   PIPES. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  10-inch  pipe  50  feet  long  will  deliver 
1,592  pounds  of  steam  per  minute  with  a  drop  of  one  pound  in 
pressure,  if  there  exists  an  aveiage  absolute  pressure  of  100 
pounds  ;  or,  if  all  other  conditions  hold  except  the  length  of 
pipfi,  which  varies,  it  may  l>e  seen  that  for  100  feet  the  dis- 
charj^f;  is  1,120  pounds,  for  175  feet  851  pounds,  and  so  for  any 
number  of  feet  f^iven  in  the  table. 

If  any  intciruKMliate  length  of  pipe  is  used  other  than  those 
given  in  the  tables,  the  discharges  given  by  the  tables  may  be 
correctcul  by  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  dis- 
charge is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
length  of  the  pipe. 

To  meet  the  conditions  where  other  average  absolute  pres- 
sunjs  than  lOn  pounds  exist,  and  higher  drops  than  one  pound 
ar(3  assumed,  it  is  only  necessarj'  to  use  suitable  factors  which 
are  (calculated  by  means  of  the  fundamental  formula,  and  graph- 
ically represented  by  Curves  1  and  2. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  tables  and  curves,  suppose 
it  is  desired  to  find  what  size  pipe  will  be  required  to  deliver 
1,000  ])Ounds  of  steam  per  minute  a  distance  of  1,000  feet,  the 
initial  pressure  of  the  steam  being  157.5  pounds,  and  the  final 
15:^.5  pcmiids  by  gauge.  Solution  —  It  will  be  best  to  reduce  all 
conditions  to  those  of  the  tables  and  find  the  discharge,  and 
from  this  the  siz(»  of  the  recjuired  pipe.  Looking  at  Curve  2,  we 
find  th(^  factor  of  discharge  for  a  5-pound  drop  is  about  2.23 
tinuis  that  for  a  1 -pound  drop.  Therefore,  dividing  the  required 
discharge  of  1,000  ])ounds  by  2.23,  we  have  about  450  pounds 
discharge  for  a  l-j)ound  drop. 

Again,  the  average  pressure  is  155  +  15,  or  170  pounds  abso- 
lutes and  from  C^urve  1  it  may  be  found  the  fcactor  of  discharge  is 
1.218  gr(?at(»r  than  for  lOo  pounds  absolute.  Therefore, dividing 
•150  pounds  by  1.28'4  we  have  350  pounds  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ditions giv(»n  by  the  tables  ;  and  looking  under  1,000  feet  lengths 
for  tin'  discliargi}  nearest  to  350  pounds,  we  find  a  10-inch  pipe 
discharges  35()  ])oands  per  minute ;  therefore,  it  would  be  satis- 
faciorv. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent, — The  author  gives  on  page  346  the  well-known 
formula  for  drop  of  pressure  : 

^    g  d   ' 

y*  being  supposed  to  be  the  coefficient  of  friction.    Whether  that 
coefficient  of  friction  is  variable  or  constant  is  a  question. 

On  top  of  page  346  he  gives  Eytelwein's,  Weisbach's,  and 
Arson's  ideas,  saying  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  depends 
on  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  ;  then  a  little  lower  down  that  Unwin 
finds  it  varies  with  the  diameter,  and  for  one  velocity  only  he 
finds  that  it  equals 

^  (}  ^  m)- 


So  we  may  say  the  coefficient  of  friction,  according  to  various 
authorities,  varies  according  to  laws  upon  which  they  do  not 
agree.  It  may  vary  as  some  constant  a  and  some  other  constant 
b  divided  by  the  velocity  or  by  the  square  root  of  the  velocity. 
So  we  see  that  the  value  of/  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  sort  of 
thing.  All  old  authorities — Weisbach,  Arson,  Eytelwein,  Unwin, 
and  others — have  reasoned  from  a  great  variety  of  data,  and  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  adopted  Unwin's  results  without  investigation, 
as  Eytelwein,  Weisbach,  and  Arson  said  their  discrepancies 
were  or  are  due  to  errors  of  observation,  but  assumes  that  A^ 
should  be  a  constant,  and  takes  an  average  of  the  several 
values ;  and  then,  after  some  other  assumptions,  he  arrives 
at  the  value  of  /"by  using  Unwin's  formula,  and  putting  instead 
oi  If  a,  constant  value  .0027.  He  then  constructs  this  very 
long  table,  and  asks  us  to  accept  it  as  a  good  table  for  the  flow 
of  steam. 

Professor  Jacobus, — Some  extensive  investigations  relating 
to  the  flow  of  steam  in  pipes  was  made  by  M.  Ledoux,  and  pub- 
lished in  Annales  Des  Mines,  vol.  ii.,  1892.  A  translation  was 
printed  in  the  Stevens'^  Indicator.     I  should  like  the  privilege  of 
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comparing  the  tables  given  by  Professor  Carpenter  with  the 
results  of  the  Ledoux  formula,  and  of  adding  the  same  to  the 
discussion. 

ProfesBor  Carpenter* — At  the  request  of  Professor  Jacobna 
made  by  letter  since  the  annual  meeting  the  writer  has  carefully 
<^xamined  the  paper  by  M.  Ledoux  to  which  he  refers,  and  sub- 
mits a  comparison  of  the  formula  deduced  by  Ledoux  and  also 
gives  a  synopsis  of  the  important  data. 

The  general  formula  for  flow  of  steam  adopted  by  Ledoux  is 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  that  stated  in  the  paper,  except 
that  Ledoux  assume^  the  coefficient  of  friction,/,  as  constant  for 
all  diameters  of  pipes  and  velocities  of  the  flowing  steam.  He 
gives  in  the  same  paper  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  compressed  air  in  pipes,  and  for  this  case  he  also 
uses  a  formula  of  the  same  general  nature.  The  method  of 
performing  experiments  was  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
paper,  inasmuch  as  he  determined  the  amount  of  steam  sup- 
plied, the  amount  discharged,  and  the  condensation  and  loss 
of  pressure,  and  from  these  data  computed  the  coefficient  of 
friction. 

Ledoux's  experiments  were  made  on  a  larger  scale  than  those 
described  in  the  paper,  and,  consequently,  his  results  are  of  great 
value.  The  experiments,  referred  to  in  the  paper  by  the  author, 
were  made  on  pipes  respectively  1-inch,  H-inch,  2-inch9  and  8- 
inch,  and  with  lengths  varying  from  90  to  250  feet.  Those  made 
by  Ledoux  were  on  pipes  from  47  millimetres  (1.86  inches),  71 
millimetres  (2.79  inches),  75  millimetres  (2.95  inches),  and  100 
millimetres  (3.94  inches)  in  diameter,  and  with  lengths  varying 
from  about  100  metres  (328  feet)  to  330  metres  (1,082  feet).  He 
also  quotes  an  experiment  made  by  Gutermuth  on  a  pipe  140 
millimetres  (5.51  inches)  in  diameter.  He  made  an  extensive 
series  of  observations  on  the  amount  of  condensation,  and  oor- 
rected  for  the  same  in  his  results,  although  he  concludes  that  the 
correction  for  condensation  is  less  than  the  unavoidable  errora 
of  observation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  coefficients  of  friction 
deduced  from  his  observations  vary  within  wide  limits,  and  that 
the  errors  of  observations  must  have  been,  in  many  oases,  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

Instead  of  using  the  value  of  the  density  of  steam  or  its  weight 

*  Author's  closure  under  the  Rules. 
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per  unit  of  volume,  as  in  the  formulae  given  by  the  writer,  he 
takes  for  the  value  of  the  density  of  steam 

D  =  0.606  jp  ^-^  when  p  is  expressed  in  atmospheres. 
D  =  0.588  p  ^'^  when  jp  is  in  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
metre. 
By  referring  to  a  steam  table  it  will  be  found  that 

D  =  0.003  JP  ^-^  when  p  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 
Thus  when 
p  =  40 ;  p  -^  =  0.00292.  p  =  100 ;  j9    **  =  0.00294. 

i?  =  80  ;  p  -^  =  0.00293.  jo  =  150  ;  p    **  =  0.0033. 

Ledoux  gives  as  a  general  value  for  the  coefficient  of  friction 


0.000535Z/mo  (7^  -  0.000436;'eZiy    .     .    (M^) 


in  which  p  =  pressures  in  atmospheres,  initials  p,  final  p^ ; 
d  =  diameter  in  metres,  L,  length  in  metres ;  mo  =  weight  per 
second  supplied  in  kilograms  ;  j  =  weight  of  condensation  per 
square  metre  per  hour,  so  that  0.000436  jdL  is  a  correction 
for  condensation.  Allowing  a  numerical  value  for  condensation, 
Ledoux  deduces  the  following  value  for  the  diameter  : 


,     ,  yo.ooc 


000502/>;?o'/; 


The  mean  value  of  /  from  his  experiments  was  0.0011,  which 
substituted  in  the  above  gives  the  following  values : 


d^ 


/  0.000000552?/^,-Z 


J  =  0.056^/.-,,,r4r«. (15x) 


the  latter  being  the  one  which  Ledoux  gives  as  the  most  proba- 
ble value  of  the  diameter  from  his  experiments,  and  is  the  one 
which  he  advises  to  be  used  for  all  practical  purposes. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  in  a  pipe  300  metres  in  length  1 
kilogram  per  second  is  supplied  when  initial  pressure   is  10 
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atmospheres,  and  final  pressure  9.5  atmospheres,  to  find  the  diam- 
eter of  the  pipe.      Substituting  these  values  in  (IS/,),  we  haye 

d  =  0.056  y -iy.«-5!):5T».  =  0-««  1/87.1^78.8 
=  0.115  metre  (4.39  inches). 

In  a  similar  manner  for  a  flow  of  4  kilograms  per  second  d 
equals  0.2  metre  <7.87  inches),  and  for  a  flow  of  10  kilograms 
per  second  (1,320  pounds  per  minute)  the  diameter  equals  0,288 
metre  (11.33  inches). 

Taking  the  results  from  the  table  given  by  the  author  for  the 
same  conditions,  we  have  initial  pressure  10  atmospheres  equals 
147  pounds,  final  pressure  9.5  atmospheres  equals  139.65  pounds, 
mean  pressure  1444  pounds,  drop  in  pressure  7.35  pounds. 
The  flow  of  1  kilogram  per  second  equals  l.*>2  pounds  per 
minute,  of  4  kilograms  per  second  equals  528  pounds  per  minute ; 
10  kilograms  per  second  equals  l,*>-n  pouuds  j)er  minute. 

Looking  at  right-hand  side  of  tabje  under  U5  pounds  pressure 
for  drop  nearest  to  7.^5  pounds,  we  note  7.31  pounds  in  fourth 
horizontal  line  from  top.  From  this  point  follow  to  the  left  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  for  the  nearest  number  corresponding 
to  the  given  flow  of  steam,  which  in  the  first  instance  is  132 
pounds.  The  delivery  given  by  the  table  for  a  4-inch  pipe  under 
these  conditions  is  97  pounds,  and  for  a  o-inch  pipe  178  pounds 
By  interpolation  on  the  supposition  that  the  variation  of  flow 
is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  fifth  power  of  the 
diameter,  a  pi])e  slightly  under  4.5  inches  will  deliver  132  pounds 
per  minute.  For  delivery  of  528  pounds  per  minute,  a  pipe  will 
be  required  larger  than  7  inches  in  diameter  and  smaller  than  8 
inches.  For  delivery  of  1,"  20  pounds  a  pipe  will  be  required 
about  10.7  inches  in  diameter,  or  about  one-half  inch  smaller 
than  required  by  the  formula  of  Ledoux.  The  substitution  of 
the  numerical  values  in  the  formula  (17)  given  in  the  paper,  for 
a  flow  of  182  pounds  per  minute  gives  a  diameter  of  44  inches, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the- 
Ledoux  formula.  /  ' 

The  examination  would  indicate  that  although  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  method  of  treatment  of  this  problem  by  Ledoux 
and  myself  there  is  a  very  close  agreement  for  pipe  sizes  with 
diameters  between  3  and  JS  inches  ;  that  for  smaller  sizes  of  pipes 
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the  writer's  table  requires  larger  diameters  for  a  given  flow  and 
for  larger  sizes  a  smaller  diameter  for  a  given  flow,  for  the 
reason  that  the  writer  assumed  as  agreeing  with  his  experi- 
ments that  the  coefficient  of  friction  diminished  with  the  increase 
of  the  diameter,  while  Ledoux  considers  it  constant.  Consider- 
ing only  the  commercial  sizes  of  pipes,  the  table  in  the  paper 
gives  results  which  are  in  practical  agreement  with  the  formula 
of  Ledoux. 

A  comparison  of  the  formulae  given  in  the  paper  with  those  of 
Ledoux  may  be  made  as  follows.     Thus  in  equation  (11)  of  the 

(O  f*\ 
1  -r  ~r)'  the  symbol  of  the  coefficient 

of  friction  y,  we  shall  have  by  transposing 

In   the   above   formula  p  =  drop   in  pressure  =  j9o  "~  i?i>  aJid 

D  =  mean  density  ;  so  that,  numerically,  pD  is  very  nearly  equal 

to  PqDq  —  j9iZ)i,  but  we  have  already  shown  that  PqDq  —  p^D^ 

=  0.003  {pq-^  -  ^i*'^*)-     Substituting  the  last  quantity  ior  pD  in  ^ 

formula  (12),  we  have  J 


I  ~  7:^^  ....     \^.0) 


In  the  Ledoux  formula  m^)  denotes  the  weight  of  steam  sup- 
plied per  second,  and  in  the  above  formula  w  denotes  the 
weight  discharged  per  minute  corrected  for  condensation  This 
formula  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  the  Ledoux  for- 
mula for  coefficient  of  friction  (14^).  The  formulae  differ  only 
in  value  of  units,  coefficients,  and  correction  for  condensation, 
and  differ  when  reduced  by  an  exceedingly  small  quantity. 

By  transforming  (11^  of  the  paper  we  obtain 

,2  __  ^m^jpDtV  _        20M3pBcl^_  _    7659pDd'' 
^    ~       '   ^    'i-GX  .  ~  ]^^^7~     3.6\  ^  ~  /.       3.6^ 


/id  +  -^r  )L      0.0027(1  +  ^, 


/-I       3.6\ 


from  which 


Vn 


^' =  S7A5A  /  ^^%-    ....    (U) 


L 


'IT  ....  y  j-v^  I  1 
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The  formula  (14)  given  above  resembles  very  closely  the  one 
given  by  the  late  George  H.  Babcock  in  *•  Steam,"  page  89,  the 
difference,  in  fact,  being  that  Babcock  uses  a  coefficient  of  87, 
whereas  the  calculation  with  the  value  of  the  coefficient  K^  as 
obtained  from  our  experiments,  gives  a  coefficient  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  greater.  Tlio  formula  in  which  this  coefficient  is 
used  is  of  a  form  deduced  several  years  ago  by  Professor  TJnwin, 
and  accords  very  closely  with  "Weisbach's  statements  of  the 
flow  of  liquids  in  pipes.  How  the  coefficient,  as  given  above,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Babcock  is  unknown  to  the  writer ;  but  from  its 
close  agreement  with  the  results  of  our  experiments  it  was  prob- 
ably based  on  good  authority. 

The  following  table  calculated  by  Mr.  Babcock  is  extracted 
from  "  Steam  "  : 

Table  ok  Flow  of  Steam  tiiuouoh  Pipes. 
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::«.14    »i8.2ii    112. ♦■    li-H.-;    807> 

4.Mi.5 

.-31.8 

1,170 

1,718 

.«... 

i.'.n 

8.44) 

«.4 

IH.Hl 

25.8*> 

41  Tw    ',k\M    12«:.t»-   IJO.l    3W.M 

5.59.5 

RS4.] 

1.818 

1,880 

40... 

2.:o 

3. 74 

10.  :j 

is.:,i 

2:..S 

45.76    S4.41i    I3t..'-  2<i'.».0 

381.8 

615.8 

IKM.O 

1,450 

2,ltt 

tX/ •  •  • 

•2. -27 

4.(M 

i  11.2 

2i».(»l 

:«).18 

49. 4S 

91.81    1.50. hi  22t).0 

412  2 

665.0 

979.5 

1,687 

2,894 

60... 

'iA'^ 

4  .tJ 

'  11. l» 

21. 3s 

82.  If* 

52.  s; 

97.rK»    161.1,  241.5 

440.. ^ 

;io.6 

1,046.7 

1,676 

2,461 

70... 

y.nr 

4..V 

1   12  ti 

22.«;5 

84.  H 

5*5.  <  10' 108.87'  170.; 

255.81  466,5 

752.7 

1,108.6 

1.774 

2.606 

80... 

'J. 71 

».K> 

13.8 

28.  S2 

.■io.s*; 

5^. in  :(W.;r   179. 5j  2«.9.0;  490.7 

71*1.7 

1,166.1 

liW6 

2,781 

90... 

'.».S3 

5.04 

18. » 

21. IM 

87.52, 

61.62  113.71'  1K7.H:  281.4!  513.8 

82K.1 

1.21U.8 

1,951 

8.866 

100... 

•2  Hf) 

5. -2.-. 

14. •« 

2.*).im 

80.O7. 

61. IS  118,47    195.6    29.8.1    584.6 

862.6 

1.270.1 

2,«fi 

8,976 

1*)  .. 

3. 10 

:>  ti3 

i:..5 

27.  S5 

41. i« 

ti8.x7  127. 12{  2IW  9l  814.5    573.7 

925.6 

1,868.8 

2.181 

8.198 

150... 

3.15 

6.14 

ir.o 

1 

.•}«».87 

15.72! 

1 

75, (I*  Vi<.m    22S.8   343.0   (a*). 5 

1                        1            1 

1.009,2  1.4H6.5 

2.8rB 

8,481 

By  similar  reduction  from  equation  (11)  -Nve  can  obtain  the 
following  formula  for  the  diameter  of  pipe  expressed  in  inches : 


7654y;/> 


--  0.167 


</<^  -  ';) 


(15) 


j>/) 


n.6\ 


For  a  <)-inch  pipe  (1   -  '"J)  -  1.6,  which,  substituted  in  the  fore- 
going formula  and  reduced,  makes 


r/  =  0.184 


V>7 


pi) 


(16) 
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This  formula  is  very  nearly  identical  with  that  given  by  Ledoux 
when  reduced  to  English  units.  Thus,  for  the  example  considered, 
and  for  a  flow  of  1  kilogram  per  second,  or  132  pounds  per  min- 
ute, the  diameter,  as  given  by  the  above  formula,  is  4.4  inches, 
and  by  the  Ledoux  formula  is  439  inches.  It  would  also  seem 
that  this  formula  is  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes,  since 
the  variation  in  pipe  sizes  as  computed  by  this  formula,  or  by 
the  more  complicated  ones,  is  slight  and  not  of  practical  impor- 
tance. The  writer  also  believes  that  this  formula,  which  differs 
from  that  given  by  Ledoux  principally  by  the  use  of  the  value 
of  density  of  steam  or  weight  per  cubic  foot,  instead  of  the  dif- 
ference of  exponential  function  of  the  pressure,  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  convenient  to  use  than  that  of  Ledoux.  To  use  the 
above  formula  the  engineer  must  employ  both  the  table  of 
logarithms  and  a  steam  table  ;  to  use  the  Ledoux  formula  a  table 
of  logarithms  alone  will  suffice,  but  the  computations  are  more 
difficult.  The  table  is  to  be  recommended  in  either  case  as  giv- 
ing results  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  affording  great  economy 
of  time. 

Regarding  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Kent  as  to  the  law  of 
variation  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  the  writer  would  say  that 
in  view  of  the  investigations  already  quoted  in  the  paper,  and 
especially  in  view  of  those  made  by  Professor  Unwin  in  relation 
to  the  motion  of  compressed  air,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  coefficient  of  friction  varies  both  with  change  of  velocity  and 
with  change  in  diameter  of  the  pipe.  The  experiments  made 
at  Sibley  College  with  small  and  large  pipes  clearly  indicated 
a  change  in  coefficient  of  friction  with  the  diameter,  but  we  were 
unable  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  velocity,  as  the 
effect  of  change  of  velocity  seemed  less  than  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  observation. 

Mr.  Kent  refers  to  the  variation  in  results  of  certain  individual 
experiments  from  the  average.  This  will  also  be  noted  in  the 
experiments  made  by  Ledoux,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  difficulty 
involved  in  noting  all  the  conditions  which  take  place  at  any 
given  time.  In  some  cases  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  mistakes  of 
observation  were  made,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  probable  that 
some  important  conditions  bearing  on  the  subject  were  unnoted. 

The  general  results  of  the  investigation,  and  the  close  agree- 
ment of  the  formula  adopted  with  that  given  by  the  late  George 
H.  Babcock  and  by  Ledoux,  would  indicate  that  the  results  are 
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to  be  relied  upon  as  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  althongli 
liable  to  vary  to  a  certain  extent  with  change  of  conditions, 
which,  no  doubt,  depend  upon  the  method  of  erection  of  the 
pipe  and  the  amount  of  moisture  entrained  in  the  steam. 

Appended   to   this  closure  are  given  abstracts  of  the   data 
and  results  taken  from  the  paper  by  Ledoux. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  M.   LEDOUX. 

Flow  of  Steam  in  Ikox   Pipe  330  Metres  (1,082.7  Feet)  in   Length; 

Diameter,  75  Millimetres  (2.95  Inches). 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment. 


^  « •  • 


B. 


C. 


G 


Lkmoth  Ol* 
Conduit. 


Metres. 


D  ... 


Cj  .  ,  . 


130 
2:i0 
330 

130 
230 
330 

130 
230 
330 

130 
230 
330 

130 
230 
330 

130 
230 
330 

330 


II 330 


330 


Feet. 

426  5 

754.6 

1,082.7 

426.5 

754.6 

1,082.7 

426  5 
754.6 

Depth  Below 
the  surfacb. 


Metres.:  Feet. 


Initial  Press. 


Final  Press. 


Incb.  in  Prbss. 

Di:«  TO  WUGHT. 


100 
200 
239 


Atmo8. 


328.1 

656.2,  2.96 
784.1 


1,082.7 

426.5  ' 
754.6 

1,082.7 

426.5 
754.6 

1,082.7 

426.5 

i    754.6 

1.082.7 

1,082.7 
I 
1,082.7 

1,082.7 


100  I  328.1 
200  '  656.2 

239  I  784.1 

100  328.1 
200  ■'  656.2 
239   784.1 


100  328.1 
200  I  656.2 
239   784.1 


3.88 


5.89 


5.78 


100  328.1 

200  .  056. 2:  5.78 

239  i  784.1 

100  '  3P8.1 

'-iOO  I  656.2.  5.76 

239   784.11 

I 

239   784.1  5.97 

I 

239   784.1  5.97 
239   784.  l'  3.00 


hQ.  In.  I  ^'™««- 


Lbs. 
t*q. 


r 


43.50 


57.02 


2.62 
2.44 
2.18 

3.81 
3.66 
3.60 


5.44 
86.56  4.99 
4.00 


84.94 


84.94 


4.52 
3.48 
2.45 

4.69 
3.90 
2.34 


4  65 
84.65  8.52 
2.29 

87.74  5.44 


87.74  5.68 

I 

I 
44.09  2.69 


38.50 
85.86 
32.04 

56.00 
53.78 
52.90 

79.95 
73.34 
67.60 

66.42 
51.14 
36.00 

68.82 
57.32 


Atmos. 


0.01 
0.03 
0.03 

0.03 
0.04 
0.05 

0.08 
0.07 
0.07 

0.08 
0.05 
0.05 

0.08 
0.06 


49.08  0.05 


68.38 
57.78 
33.64 

79.95 


0.08 
0.08 
0.06 

0.07 


82.75   0.08 
'33.65  0.04 


Lbs. 


k  per 


0.16 
0.44 
0.44 

0.29 
0.59 
0.78 

0.44 
1.02 
1.08 

0.44 
0.78 

0.74 

0.44 
0.78 
0.74 

0.44 
0.44 
0.78 

1.08 

1.17 

0.59 


Area.  7.774  square  mt'trcs  —  «28.9  square  feet. 
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Flow  of  Steam  in  Iron  Pipe   330   Metres  (1,082.7  Feet)  in   Length  ; 

Diameter,  75  Millimetres  (2.95  Inches). 


No.  of 
Bxperi- 

Final  Prbssure 
Corrected. 

Weight  of  Steam 
Supplied. 

• 

Wt.  of  Steam  Con- 
densed PER  Hour. 

Values  of  P. 

ment. 

Atmo». 

Lbs.  per 
»q.  in. 

38.50 
36.06 
32.03 

Kilog'8 
per  Sec. 

Lbs.  per 
Minate. 

KiloR'8  per 
sq.  Metre. 

Lb8.  per 
pq.  ft. 

Observed. 

Average. 

.A.  ...    K 

2.62 
2.44 

2.18 

0.221 

27.04 

1.05 

0.2058 

0.00134 
0.00110 
0.00115 

0.00119 

B  . . .  "x 

3.81 
3.66 
3  60 

56.09 
53.78 
52.90 

0.162 

21.43 

1.19 

0.2292 

0.00068 
0.00121 
0.00111 

0.00100 

\j' . . .  "\ 

5  44 
4.09 
4.60 

79.95 
73.34 
67.60 

0.302 

48.07 

1.31 

0.2683 

0.00125 
0.00137 
0.00134 

0.00132 

D...] 

4.52 
3  48 
2.45 

66.43 
51.14 
35.86 

0.538 

71.14 

1.22 

0.2500 

0.00142 
0.00134 
0.00122 

0.00133 

E...] 

4.69 
3.90 
2  34 

08.83 
58  64 
34.38 

0.545 

72.06 

1.21 

0.2478 

0.00123 
0.00111 
0.00120 

0.00118 

F        -5 

*    •  •  •  •     1 

4.65 
3  52 
2.29 

68.33 
51.73 
3;^64 

0.546 

72.18 

1.21 

0.2478 

0.00123 
0.001-^7 
0.00120 

0.00121 

G 

5.44 

79.96 

0.254 

33.60 

1.33 

0.2724 

0.00123 

0.00123 

H 

5.63 

82.74 

0.198 

26.20 

1.34 

0.2744 

0.00132 

0.00132 

I 

2.69 

39 .  53 

0.154 

20.37 

1.09 

0.2140 

0.00110 

0.00110 

24 
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EXPERIMENTS  OF  LEDOUX. 


Diameter  of  Pipk,  100  Millimetres  (3.94  Inches). 


I^nj^h, 
Metres. 


305.8 
203.3 
102.3 

305.8 
203.3 
102.3 

305.8 
203.3 
102.3 

305.8 
t.'03.3 
102.3 

5^5 . 8 
203.3 
102.3 

305.8 
203 . 3 
102.3 

305.8 
203.  :i 
102.3 

30.*).  8 
203 . 3 
102.3 

305.8 
203.3 
102.3 

305 . 8 
2a3.3 
102.3 

305 . 8 
203.:; 
102.3 

305 . 8 
203.3 
102.3 


Pres!*uiik  Abholutr. 


Entrance, 
Kilos. 


5.508 
5.478 
5.498 

5.653 
5.788 

5.748 

5.203 
5.273 
5.240 

5.168 
5.088 
5.178 

5.083 
5.073 
5.063 

3.063 
3.833 
3.813 

4.098 
4.131 
4.058 

4.015 
4.09H 
4.203 

4.040 
4.04« 
4.0(M) 

3 .  233 
3.265 
3.145 

3.280 
3 . 1 75 
3.2.>0 

2 .  828 

2.8H5 
2 .  883 


Dischnrpe, 
Kiloti. 


3.528 
4.308 
4.983 

4.2a5 
4.970 
5.378 

2.813 
3.798 
4.583 

3.080 
3 .  893 
4.518 

4.000 
4.435 

4.758 

2.490 
2 .  893 
3.340 

2.915 
3.428 
3.74C 

2.248 
3.1195 
3.718 

1.393 
2.013 

2.588 

1.303 
2.100 
2.045 

1.000 
2.3(;:J 
2.823 

1 .  705 
2.140 

2 .  540 


Weiirht 

of  Sioani 

Supplied 

per  Second. 

Kilo^. 


0.908 


0.842 


0.911 


0.698 


0.690 


0.673 


0.723 


0.692 


0.600 


0.486 


Velocity 
of  Steam. 


40.0 


35.60 


1.036     .    47.10 


42.15 


33.10 


41.75 


38.85 


41.65 


40.35 


50.15 


35 .  65 


0.508 


40.00 


COKFTICIENT 

or  FRionoK. 

Each 
Observation. 

Mean. 

0.00119 
0.00114 
0.00105 

1 

0.00118 

0.00108 
0.00099 
0.00092 

0.00100 

0.00101 
0.00102 
0.00096 

0.00100 

0.00114 
0.00106 
0.00124 

0.00114 

0.00111 
0.00102 
0.00098 

0.00104 

0.00114 
0.00111 
0.00117 

• 

0.00114 

0.00108 
0.00097 
0.00089 

0.00096 

0.00119 
0.00125 
0.00120 

0.00121 

0.00125 
0.00127 
0.00128 

0.00126 

0.00105 
0.00121 
0.00101 

0.00109 

0.00166 
0.00168 
0.00169 

0.00166 

0.00115 
0.00128 
0.00131 

0.00128 

Mean  of  all  results*  _  0.«)011."). 
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EXPERIMENTS  OF  LEDOUS. 
Funr  OF  Steam  in  Pipbb.    Di&hkter  of  Pipe,  71  Mn.Liif  btbeb  (3.70  Ihchu). 


PrawnBE  Amolutb. 

Weight 

or  Pbiotioii. 

LeoKth. 

or  Steun 

Volocily 

''^"' 

^'SSS?'^- 

Each 
Obiervilioii. 

»~- 

804.0 
£02.0 
108.0 

5.777 
6.738 
6.678 

1.449 

8.500 
4.818 

0.646 

45.45 

0-00104 
0.00101 
0.00087 

0.00097 

804.0 
S02.9 
103.0 

6.658 
5.678 
6.708 

a.  578 
8.958 
5.075 

0.456 

38.40 

o.ooiai 
o.ooin 

0.0OO93 

0.00110 

804.0 
!02.» 
103.0 

6.058 
6.978 

6.018 

4.060 
4.875 
6.513 

0.877 

80.80 

0.00133 
0.00123 

0-00UU3 

0.00116 

804.0 
202.0 

loa.o 

4.080 
4.96S 

4.005 

1.475 
3.068 

4.200 

0.429 

41.20 

0.00123 

0.00131 
0.00103 

0.0OI16 

804.0 
202.9 
102.0 

6.033 
4.962 

4.068 

2.82 
8-44 

4. 360 

0  398 

37-40 

0-00130 

o.ooiaa 

0  00107 

0.00120 

804.0 
302. 9 
103.0 

B.078 
4.917 
4.976 

a. 268 
4.665 

0.368 

35  36 

0.00112 
0.0011)3 
0.O0O86 

0.00100 

8M.B 
902.0 
101.0 

4.075 
4.086 
4.064 

1.360 

2.668 
3.478 

..33. 

38.00 

0-00133 

0  00133 
0.00118 

0.00126 

804.9 
303.0 
103.0 

8.808 
8.973 
8.9.56 

1.923 
2.763 
B,-M 

0-328 

38.00 

0,00110 
0.00114 
0.00085 

0.00108 

804.9 
303,9 
103.0 

4.038 
4.018 

4.008 

a.G40 
8.180 
3-048 

0,300 

31.00 

0,00143 
0.00143 
O.OOIIU 

0,00134 

804.0 
203.0 
102.0 

8.068 
8.078 

3.08a 

1-518 
2.090 
2.6S':< 

0.276 

41.80 

0.00099 
0.00104 
0,00098 

0.00100 

804.9 
S08.9 
102.0 

8.047 
8  073 
8.062 

1  80M 
■2  815 
3.755 

0.232 

35  70 

0-00110 

0.IXH18 
0.00100 

0.00113 

SD4.9 
203.0 
102.0 

3.0o;t 

3.  mo 

3-088 

3.1.W 
a.47H 

0.21-J 

32-05 

0.00117 
0. 00111 
0.000H7 

0,00105 
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r  TBE  ixov  or  bteah  tbbouoh  fifb. 


BXPEBIHENTS  OP  LBDODX. 
Flow  or  Stkah  in  Pipes.    Diambtkb  of  Pipb,  47  Mii.tiMETaKs  {1.8B  IncBn).- 


PBISaUBB  Abwjlutb. 

nr."- 

DlKhug«, 

803.60 
202.75 
101.80 

8.835 
8.211 
8.808 

1.570 
2.188 
3.768 

808.00 
202.75 
101.80 

8.168 
8.008 
8.068 

3.128 
2.435 
3.755 

803.60 
308.75 
101.30 

3.122 
8.117 
8.117 

1.693 

3.178 
2.698 

808.60 
302.76 
101.80 

4.12S 
4.10S 
4.068 

1.425 
3.478 
8.480 

808. 60 
302.75 
101.30 

4.068 
4.038 
4.048 

1.855 
2.635 
3.455 

808.60 
302.75 
101.30 

5.048 
5.071 
8.060 

1.468 
8.033 

4.268 

808.60 
2u3.75 
101.30 

0.058 
5.078 
5.083 

8.128 

3.820 
4.870 

303.60 
802.75 
101.30 

fl  015 

8.028 
5.903 

1.510 
3.523 

5.003 

308.60 
202. 7.1 
101.30 

5.826 
5.928 
5.931 

2.148 
3.740 
5.070 

303  60 
202.75 

101  80 

5.9.'i3 
9.935 
5.940 

41740 

5.o:o 

202, 7r, 
101.80 

3.117 

y.i29 

1.013 

3.(i05 

802.75 
101.30 

4.0TH 
4.093 

2.348 
2  878 

202  75 
101.80 

5.063 

5.0.^8 

2.888 
4,18;{ 

# 

Velocltr 

KKh 

.«,. 

0.100 

85.75 

0.00100 
0.00008 
0.00086 

0.00008 

0.104 

36.10 

0.00071 
0.00069 
0.00064 

O.OOOW 

0.108 

36.85 

0.00080 
0.00086 
0.00081 

0.00069 

0.153 

80.86 

0.00086 
0.00080 
0.00079 

0.00080 

0.145 

38.45 

0.00084 
0.000fi7 
0.00081 

O.OOOM 

0.176 

37.00 

0.00099 
0.00103 
0.00069 

O.OOOIIO 

0.177 

38.15 

0.00088 
O.OOOBO 
0.00080 

O.OOOW 

0.306 

87.60 

0. 00104 
0.00106 
0.00091 

0.00100 

o.m 

86.36 

0.00101 
0.00108 
O.OOOSl 

0.00006 

0.186 

34.60 

0.00097 
0.00O97 
0.00086 

O.OOOH 

0,101 

34.05 

0.00120 

o.ootu 

0.00117 

0.142 

37.35 

O.OOK'O 
0.00105 

o.ooioe 

O.ITO 

36.60 

0.00115 
0.00103 

o.oow 
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DCCCIV.* 

A  PNEUMATIC  DISPATCH-TV  BE  SYSTEM  FOR  RAPID 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAILS  IN  CITIES, 

BY  B.   C.   BATCHBLLER,t  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

The  history  of  the  art  of  pneumatic  transmission  practically 
begins  in  London  in  1853,  when  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company  constructed  Me  first  tube  for  dispatching 
their  telegrams.  This  tube  was  1$  inches  in  diameter  and  225 
yards  in  length.  It  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  their 
engineer,  Mr.  Josiah  Latimer  Clark. 

Five  years  later  a  larger  tube,  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  1,340 
yards  in  length,  was  built  by  the  company.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  pneumatic-tube  system  in  London,  and  it  has 
grown  year  by  year  until  a  network  of  tubes  radiating  from  the 
general  postoffice  covers  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  con- 
necting with  all  of  the  sub-postoffices.  Most  of  these  tubes  are 
2i  inches  in  diameter,  and  none  is  more  than  3  inches.  Light 
felt  earners  containing  telegrams  and  messages  are  dispatched 
through  them.  Paris  was  not  far  behind  London  in  construct- 
ing a  pneumatic  telegraph.  They  use  tubes  of  about  the  same 
diameter,  but  instead  of  having  them  radiate  from  central  sta- 
tions they  are  laid  in  circuits  or  polygons,  the  carriers  travelling 
around  the  circuits  in  one  direction  only.  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  cities  of  England,  now  have  systems  of 
'  small  tubes  for  dispatching  telegrams  and  messages  between  the 
main  and  sub-postoffices.  All  are  familiar  with  the  pneumatic 
tubes  used  in  our  large  stores  for  transmitting  cash  to  and  from  a 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  189b)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  fonning  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions. 

f  This  paper  was  secured  by  invitation  of  the  committees  having  charge  of  the 
meeting,  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  system  before  the  excursion  organized 
to  visit  the  plant  in  operation  at  the  New  York  postoflBce.  It  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  stenographically  reported  from  the  verbal  delivery.  It  has 
been  felt  that  its  interest  justified  its  permanent  record. 
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centrally  located  cashier's  desk.  The  Western  Uniou  Telegraph 
Company  has  constructed  several  Hues  of  small  tubes  between 
its  offices  in  New  York  city,  it  having  been  found  that  messages 


Inch  rsrrter  uwd  ii 


n  Ibo  Berlin  eyalPtr 


can  be  dispatched  throngh  tubes  more  quickly  than  over  the 
wires. 

This  paper  relates  to  pneumatic  tubes  of  a  much  larger  size 
than  any  that  are  used  in  Europe — tubes  which  are  not  only 

large  enough  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams,  messages,  etc., 
but  bulky  mail,  packages,  merchandise,  etc,     (Fig.  1'21.) 
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The  PMlddelphia  Line, 

The  history  of  large  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  transportation 
of  mail  began  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1892-93. 

A  company  was  formed  in  that  city  which  had  for  its  object 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  system  of  tubes,  to  be  laid 
under  the  streets,  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  United  States 
mail,  merchandise,  messages,  packages,  etc. 

It  began  by  making  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between  the  main  post- 
office  and  a  branch  postoffice  on  Chestnut  Street  near  Third 
Street,  a  distance  of  about  3,000  feet,  or  little  more  than  half 
a  mile.     (Fig.  122.) 

The  history  of  this  pioneer  company  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
others  that  launch  new  enterprises.  Unexpected  obstacles  were 
encountered  which  caused  annoying  delays.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
tubes.  An  order  was  placed  with  a  large  manufactory  of 
wrought-iron  pipe,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  delivery  was 
made  that  the  imperfections  of  this  material  were  known. 
When  the  work  was  well  in  hand  serious  defects  were  dis- 
covered in  the  plans  of  the  terminal  apparatus  for  sending  and 
receiving  carriers.  I  might  mention  other  difficulties  that  were 
met  by  this  company  in  the  construction  of  the  first  line,  but 
you  can  imagine  what  they  were,  for  they  are  common  to  all 
new  engineering  enterprises. 

After  being  compelled  to  abandon  wrought-iron  tubes,  it  was 
decided  to  bore  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cast-iron  water-pipe,  and 
machine  the  ends  so  that  they  would  fit  evenly.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  makeshift  at  the  time,  but  no  better  material  than  cast 
iron  has  since  been  found  for  the  purpose. 

Twelve  boring  machines  were  hastily  improvised,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  weeks  6,000  feet  of  6-inch  water-pipe  were 
bored.  The  finished  size  of  the  tubes  was  6|  inches  inside 
diameter,  in  regular  12-foot  lengths.  The  joints  were  made  with 
lead  and  oakum  calked  in  the  usual  manner.  The  bends  in  the 
tube  were  made  of  seamless  brass  tubing  filled  with  rosin  and 
bent  to  the  desired  radius,  the  work  of  bending  being  done  by  a 
coppersmith.  Flanges  were  screwed  to  the  bends  in  order  to 
connect  them  to  the  iron  tubes. 
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Two  tubes  were  laid  for  tniDsportatiou  in  opposite  directions. 
They  were  simply  buried  iu  tlie  ground,  without  any  special 
support  or  covering,  oue  being  placed  directly  above  the  other. 


They  wum  si^]ianttp,d  by  cawt-iron  brackets.  At  the  main  post- 
office  the  tubes  euter  the  basement  on  the  Chestnut  Street  side, 
extend  suspended  from  the  ceilinf;  for  iiOO  feet  through  a  cor- 
ridor, and  terminate  on  the  first  floor  aboat  the  centre  of  the 


building.  At  the  brancli  postoffice  tliey  also  entered  the  base- 
ment aud  terminated  on  tlip  first  floi:iT,  bnt  about  a  year  after 
tbe  line  was  opened  the  branch  postoffice  was  I'emoTed  from 
Chestnut  Street  to  the  baeement  of  the  Bourse  Building,  where 
it  is  now  located. 

Power  for  the  operation  of  the  system  was  and  is  still  supplied 
by  an  air  compressor  located  in  the  basement  of  tbe  main  post- 
office.  Tbe  compressor  is  of  the  duples  type,  having  two 
steam  cylinders  and  two  air  cylinders  aiTanged  with  a  com- 
mon crank-ahaft  and  fly-wheel  in  the  centre.  The  cranks  are 
located  between  the  air  and  steam  cylindei-s  inside  a  yoke  that 
connects  the  steam  and  air  piston-rods.  The  stroke  is  24  inches, 
the  diameter  of  the  at^am  cylinders  10  inches,  and  the  air  cyl- 
inders 18  inches.  Tlie  horse-power  developed  under  normal 
conditions  is  about  25. 

The  compressor  discharges  its  air  into  a  tank  under  a  pressure 
of  6  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  tank  ia  4  feet  in  diameter  by 
8  feet  high,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  separator  to  col- 
lect oil  and  dirt  coming  from  the  compressor  and  a  cushion  to 
reduce  the  pulsations  of  the  compressor. 

The  air  Sows  from  this  tank  to  the  transmitter  located  on  the 
mail  floor  of  the  postoffice,  thence  through  one  tube  to  the 
Bourse,  and  returns  through  the  other  tube  to  the  main  post- 
office,  where  it  passes  through  the  receiving  apparatus,  and  is 
then  discharged  into  a  second  tank,  from  which  the  air  com- 
pressor draws  its  supply.  This  tank  that  receives  the  air  upon 
its  return  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that  any  air  that 
has  escaped  from  the  tube  may  be  replaced  by  fresh  air  drawn 
into  the  tank.  Tlie  tank  also  serves  as  a  separator  to  collect 
any  dirt  or  moisture  that  may  come  from  the  tube. 

This  arrangement,  adopted  in  Philadelphia  five  years  ago,  has 
been  maintained  in  all  systems  since  constructed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  tank,  which  has  been  abandoned  because  it 
was  found  to  be  unneceasary.  The  air  compressors  now  pump 
the  air  directly  into  the  tubes. 

The  transmitter  or  sending  apparatus  used  in  Philadelphia  ia 
simply  a  large  valve  turned  by  hand.  In  one  position  the  valve 
is  brought  opposite  an  opening  in  its  casing  through  which  a 
carrier  can  be  inserted,  then  the  valve  ia  turned  until  it  ia  in 
line  with  the  tube,  when  the  air  shoots  the  carrier  along  in  the 
tube.     In  the  latter  position  of  the  valve  the  opening  through. 
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which  the  carrier  is  inserted  is  closed  by  a  circular  plate.  When 
the  valve  is  turned  to  receive  a  carrier  the  air  flows  around  the 
valve  inside  its  casing,  so  the  continuity  of  the  current  is  not 
broken.  The  receiving  apparatus  at  the  main  postoffice  and  at 
the  Bourse  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  systems 
constructed  later,  which  will  be  described. 

The  carriers  used  in  this  first  Philadelphia  line  are  similar 
but  smaller  than  those  used  in  New  York  and  Boston.  They 
are  about  18  inches  long  by  6|  inches  inside  diameter,  and  will 
contain  300  ordinary  letters.     (Fig.  121.) 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  some  postoffice  officials,  this 
tube  proved  to  have  ample  capacity  for  transporting  all  the  mail 
that  had  to  be  sent  between  the  two  offices,  except  occasionally 
some  package  that  was  too  large  to  be  put  into  a  carrier. 

The  time  of  transit  of  the  carriers  between  the  stations  is 
about  one  minute,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  speed  of 
about  50  feet  per  second,  or  35  miles  per  hour,  much  higher, 
you  will  notice,  than  is  used  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin. 

Government  Contracts, 

After  the  completion  of  the  Philadelphia  line  nothing  was 
done  to  extend  the  pneumatic  postal  service  in  this  country  for 
a  period  of  nearly  four  years.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  financial  depression  that  prevailed  during  this  time 
Gradually,  however,  the  officials  of  the  Postoffice  Department 
came  to  appreciate  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  system,  and 
last  year  Congress  appropriated  $150,000  for  extensions  in  other 
cities.  Of  this  amount  New  York  came  in  for  the  largest  share. 
Contracts  were  made  for  five  separate  lines  of  8-inch  tubes  (yon 
will  note  that  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  was  increased  two  inches 
over  that  of  the  Philadelphia  line) :  Two  to  be  built  in  New  York 
— one  between  the  main  postoffice  and  the  branch  postoffice  in 
the  Produce  Exchange,  the  other  between  the  main  postoffice 
and  branch  postoffice  *'  H,"  near  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  with 
three  intermediate  stations  on  the  line  at  branch  postoffices 
«  r>;'  "  F/'  and  "  Madison  Square." 

Another  line  between  the  main  postoffice.  New  York,  and  the 
main  postoffice,  Brooklyn,  by  way  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  fourth  line  in  Philadelphia,  between  the  main  postoffice 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  station,  with  an  intermediate 
station  at  the  Beading  Bailway  terminal 
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And  the  fifth  line  in  the  city  of  Boston,  connecting  the  main 
postoffice  with  the  Union  Railway  station. 

The  United  States  may  have  been  a  little  slow  in  adopting  a 
pneumatic  postal  service,  but  when  she  did  it  was  done  on 
a  scale  that  is  a  lesson  to  her  European  neighbors.  European 
cities  have  pneumatic  message  systems,  but  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  that  has  a  pneumatic  postal  system.  It  is 
the  only  country  that  transports  its  mails  by  pneumatic  tubes. 
England,  France,  and  Germany  are  satisfied  with  2  and  3-inch 
tubes,  but  the  United  States  builds  8-inch. 

At  the  present  time  all  of  the  above-mentioned  lines  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  in  successful  operation. 
The  Produce  Exchange  line  in  New  York  was  formally  opened 
October  7, 1897 ;  the  Boston  line,  December  17, 1897 ;  the  Grand 
Central  line,  February  11,  1898;  the  line  to  the  Pennsylvania 
station,  Philadelphia,  April  7,  1898 ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
line,  August  1,  1898.  The  aggregate  length  of  all  these  double 
lines  is  nearly  7i  miles,  or  15  miles  of  tube.  To  operate  them 
12  duplex  air  compressors  are  required,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  terminal  apparatus  for  dispatching  and  receiving  the  carriers. 
To  manufacture  all  of  this  material,  except  the  air  compressors, 
a  factory  was  constructed  at  Philadelphia  fitted  with  special 
machinery. 

Tubes, 

The  tubes  are  of  cast  iron,  made  in  12-foot  lengths,  with  bells 
cast  upon  one  end.  They  resemble  ordinary  water-pipe,  but 
are  somewhat  thicker  and  made  of  a  better  quality  of  iron. 
They  weigh  before  being  bored  about  720  pounds,  or  60  pounds 
per  foot,  and  are  y\  of  an  inch  thick  after  being  bored.  They 
are  cast  about  8  inches  inside  diameter,  and  are  bored  to  a  fin- 
ished diameter  of  8|  inches.  After  boring,  a  counter-bore  is 
turned  at  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  and  the  male  end  of  the  tube 
is  turned  to  fit  the  counter-bore  of  the  next  length. 

After  each  tube  is  finished  it  is  gauged  by  passing  a  hardened 
steel  gauge  mandrel  through  it.  The  maximum  variation  in 
diameter  of  bore  is  about  0.01  inch,  and  this  is  principally  due 
to  the  variations  of  temperature  of  the  tube  during  the  process 
of  boring.  If  there  is  a  hard  spot  in  the  iron,  that  part  of  the 
tube  will  become  heated  and  expand,  to  contract  again  after  the 
bore  is  finished. 
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It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  cutters  slightly 
larger  than  the  finished  diameter  of  the  tubes. 

Brass  Bemls. 

Short  bends  in  the  tubes  are  made  of  brass  from  seamless 
tubing  bent  to  a  uniform  radius  of  twelve  times  the  diameter  of 
the  tube,  or  eight  feet  for  an  8-inch  tube.  In  order  to  bend 
the  brass  tubing  and  maintain  a  uniform  cross-section,  it  is  first 
filled  with  rosin  which  is  poured  in  hot  and  allowed  to  harden, 
then  the  bending  is  done  between  a  series  of  rolls. 

After  the  tubes  are  bent  the  rosin  is  melted  out;  they  are 
cleaned,  and  brass  flanges  attached  to  the  ends.  This  sounds 
like  a  very  simple  process,  but  a  large  amount  of  experience  was 
necessary  to  produce  satisfactory  bent  tubes. 

The  brass  bends  are  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
straight  cast-iron  tube,  to  allow  the  carriers  to  pass  freely 
through  them.  The  slight  leakage  of  air  past  the  carrier  while 
it  is  passing  through  the  bends  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  operation  of  the  system.  Since  the  brass  tube  is 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  iron,  tapering  connecting  pieces 
must  be  used  to  connect  the  two  together  in  order  to  provide 
a  smooth,  unobstructed  surface  for  the  carriers  to  slide  over. 
For  reasons  of  economy  the  brass  tubes  are  made  as  short  as 
the  angle  will  allow,  but  we  are  compelled  to  have  a  short  por- 
tion of  a  straight  tube  on  each  end  of  a  bend,  it  being  impossible 
to  bend  a  tube  all  the  way  to  its  end,  for  the  "  bending  moment  '* 
would  be  infinite,  and,  of  course,  the  material  will  not  stand  an 
approach  anywhere  near  this  limit.  When  the  tangent  point 
must  be  at  the  end  of  the  tube  we  cut  off  the  unbent  portion. 

Terminal  Apparatus. 

At  each  station,  which  may  be  the  end  or  an  intermediate 
point  on  the  line,  apparatus  is  required  for  sending  and  receiv- 
ing carriers. 

The  sending  apparatus,  or  transmitter  as  we  sometimes  term  it^ 
consists  of  two  sections  of  the  tube  supported  in  a  swinging  frame 
(Fig.  125),  so  arranged  that  either  section  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  main  tube,  in  which  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  floir- 
ing.  One  of  these  tube  sections  maintains  the  continuity  of  the 
main  tube,  while  the  other  is  swung  to  one  side  to  receiTe  a 
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carrier.  In  dispatching,  a  carrier  is  placed  in  an  iron  trough 
and  then  pushed  into  the  open-tube  section.  The  frame  carry- 
ing the  two-tube  sections  swings  until  the  section  containing 
the  carrier  is  brought  in  line  with  the  main  tube,  when  the 
carrier  is  swept  along  with  the  current  of  air.  While  the  frame 
is  swinging  from  one  position  to  the  other,  the  air  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  plates  that  cover  the  ends  of  the  tube,  and  a 
by-pass  is  provided  so  that  the  current  is  not  interrupted.  An 
nir  motor,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  furnishes  the 
power  to  swing  the  frame,  the  operator  having  simply  to  move 
SI  valve  by  pulling  a  lever.  When  the  controlling  lever  is  pulled 
and  latched  the  frame  swings,  and  as  the  carrier  passes  out  of 
the  apparatus  it  trips  the  lever  and  the  frame  swings  back  auto- 
matically into  position  to  receive  another  carrier. 

A  certain  headway  must  be  given  to  each  carrier  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  overtaking  each  other  in  the  tube,  and  to 
give  the  receiving  apparatus  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  time  to 
act.  To  prevent  carriers  being  dispatched  too  frequently,  a 
time-lock  has  been  attached  to  the  sending  apparatus,  that  locks 
the  controlling  valve  when  a  carrier  is  dispatched  and  keeps  it 
locked  for  a  given  period  of  time,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  seconds,  according  to  the  adjustment  of  the  lock.  The 
time-locks  consist  of  a  vertical  cylinder  and  piston  with  a  spring 
that  constantly  tends  to  force  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  oil  and  closed  at  the  top, 
forming  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  dash-pot.  When  the 
piston  is  pulled  upward  the  oil  flows  through  holes  in  the  piston 
that  are  closed  by  a  valve  when  it  moves  downward.  A  by-pass 
from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other  allows  the  oil  to  flow 
around  the  piston  during  its  downward  motion.  This  by-pass 
can  be  throttled  more  or  less  by  a  small  regulating  valve,  thus 
controlling  the  speed  and  time  of  descent  of  the  piston.  When 
a  carrier  is  dispatched  the  piston  is  pulled  up  and  allowed  to 
descend  under  the  force  of  the  spring.  When  the  piston  is 
pulled  up  a  spring  bolt  locks  the  controlling  valve,  and  it  remains 
locked  until  the  piston  returns  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and 
withdraws  tlie  bolt.  The  period  of  time  that  the  apparatus  is 
locked  depends  upon  the  time  of  descent  of  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder  of  oil,  and  this  can  be  regulated  by  opening  or  closing 
the  by-pass. 

Should  the  attendant  attempt  to  dispatch  a  carrier  before  the 
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locking  period  has  expired  the  controlling  lever  will  move  as  if 
the  valve  were  not  locked,  but  the  valve  itself  will  not  move,  the 
two  being  connected  by  a  spring.  When  the  locking  period  haa 
expired  this  spring  that  connects  the  lever  with  the  valve  will 
move  the  valve,  even  though  the  attendant  may  be  elsewhere 
attending  to  other  duties.  By  this  automatic  arrangement  the 
attendant  is  not  kept  waiting  for  the  transmitter  to  be  unlocked. 

Open  Receiver. 

When  a  carrier  arrives  at  a  station  its  velocity  must  be 
checked,  and  then  it  must  be  discharged  from  the  tube.  This  ia 
the  function  of  the  receiving  apparatus,  which  operates  auto- 
matically. Three  forms  of  receivers  are  used,  and  they  are 
known  as  the  open  receiver,  the  closed  receiver,  and  the  inter- 
mediate station  receiver. 

The  open  receiver  (Fig.  126)  is  used  where  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  is  only  an  ounce  or  two  above  the  atmosphere,  which 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  tube  farthest  removed  from  the  air 
compressor,  and  that  may  be  in  the  same  building  with  the 
compressor  when  the  outgoing  and  incoming  lines  are  both 
operated  from  one  station,  as  is  done  with  the  line  in  Boston. 

The  open  receiver  consists  of  an  air-cushion  formed  by  closing 
the  end  of  the  tube  with  a  sluice-gate  and  allowing  the  air  to 
flow  out  into  a  branch  pipe  through  slots  in  the  tube  located 
about  four  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  sluice-gate.  When  a  carrier 
arrives  it  passes  over  the  slots,  enters  the  air-cushion,  and  is 
brought  quickly  to  rest  without  injury  or  shock.  As  it  enters 
the  air-cushion  its  momentum  is  destroyed  by  compressing  the 
air,  and  this  increase  of  pressure  is  utilized  to  move  a  small 
valve  that  admits  air  to  a  cylinder  located  just  above  the  sluice- 
gate. The  piston  in  this  cylinder  is  attached  to  the  sluice-gate, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  carrier  comes  to  rest  the  gate  is  raised  and 
there  is  just  pressure  enough  in  the  tube  to  push  the  carrier  out 
onto  a  table.  When  the  carrier  passes  out  it  raises  a  finger 
that  in  turn  moves  the  valve,  and  the  air  pressure  acting  on  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder  closes  the  sluice-gate.  It  takes  some  time 
to  describe  this,  but  the  operation  occurs  very  quickly — in  lesa 

than  one  second. 

Closed  Receiver, 

With  an  air  pressure  in  the  tube  of  several  pounds  above  the 
atmosphere  we  cannot  use  the  open  receiver,  because  when  the 
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sluicegate  is  raised  tlie  air  would  cooie  out  with  a  terrific  blast 
and  a  roar  that  could  Dofc  be  permitted ;  besides,  the  pressure 
would  shoot  the  carrier  out  with  great  force.  For  terminal  sta- 
iipBftwben  tho  »ir  oawgw^  «giffw wjawg-teW  and;  •te^exm\^'- 


we  have  what  we  term  a  closed  receiver  (Figs.  127  and  128).  It 
coneists  of  a  aection  of  tube  closed  at  one  end,  forming  an  air- 
cushion,  which  we  will  call  the  recei\-ing  chamber,  This  receiv- 
ing chamber  is  a  prolongation  of  the  tube.  As  carriers  arrive 
they  run  directly  into  it  and  come  to  rest  without  shock  by  com- 
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sluice-gate  is  raiaed  tUe  air  would  coiue  out  witk  a  terrific  blast 
anil  a  roar  that  could  uot  be  permitted ;  besides,  the  pressure 
would  shoot  the  carrier  out  with  great  force.  For  terminal  sta- 
tions where  the  air  current  arrives  in  one  tube  aud  returns  by 
the  other  tube,  such  as  the  Union  Railway  station  in  Boston, 
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we  have  what  we  term  a  closed  receiver  (Figs.  127  and  128).  It 
consists  of  a  section  of  tube  closed  at  one  end,  forming  an  air- 
cushion,  which  we  will  call  the  receiving  chamber,  This  receiv- 
ing chamber  is  a  prolongation  of  the  tube.  As  carriers  arrive 
they  run  directly  into  it  and  come  to  rest  without  shock  by  com- 
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sluice-gate  is  raised  tlie  air  would  come  out  witli  a  terrific  blast 
and  a  roar  that  could  not  he  pei-mitteil ;  besides,  the  pressure 
■would  shoot  the  carrier  out  with  great  force.  For  terminal  sta- 
t4on»  wlnexe  the  aii  oturoiDfe  Axzivea  iii_^te  Mm  mi  Jxinfa^  W 
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we  have  what  we  term  a  closed  receiver  (Figs.  127  and  128J.  It 
consists  of  a  section  of  tube  closed  at  one  end,  forming  au  air- 
cushion.  which  we  will  call  the  receiving  chamber.  This  receiv- 
ing chamber  is  a  prolongation  of  the  tube.  As  carriers  arrive 
they  run  directly  into  it  and  come  to  rest  without  shock  by  com- 
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pressing  the  air.  The  air  current  flows  out  of  the  tube  through 
a  branch  located  close  to  the  receiving  chamber  that  leads  to 
the  transmitter  of  the  return  line.  The  receiving  chamber  is 
mounted  upon  trunnions  and  has  one  end  connected  to  a  piston 
in  a  cylinder  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  the  piston 
tilts  the  receiving  chamber  up  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  to 
discharge  the  carrier  and  then  returns  it  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. While  it  is  tilted  the  end  of  the  tube  is  covered  by  a  cir- 
cular plate  attached  to  the  receiving  chamber.  The  air  pressure 
is  used  to  move  the  piston  and  receiving  chamber,  the  move- 
ment being  controlled  by  a  small  piston  slide-valve,  as  in  the 
open  receiver. 

The  slide-valve  is  moved  by  the  increase  of  air  pressure  in 
the  receiving  chamber  when  a  carrier  arrives.  It  is  returned  to 
its  normal  position  by  the  weight  of  the  carrier,  when  the  car- 
rier slides  out  of  the  receiving  chamber  onto  a  pivoted  cradle. 
The  cradle  is  connected  mechanically  to  the  valve  stem  and 
swings  down  into  a  horizontal  position  under  the  weight  of  the 
carrier,  thereby  moving  the  valve. 

Intermediate' Station  Receiver, 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  line  between  the  Gbneral  Post- 
office,  New  York,  and  the  Grand  Central  Bailroad  depot  includes 
three  intermediate  stations  (Fig.  129).  These  stations  are  not 
located  on  branches  off  the  line,  but  the  main  line  is  carried  in. 
and  out  of  each  station,  so  that  the  intermediate  stations  are 
located  directly  on  the  main  line.  Automatic  receiving  appara- 
tus is  used  in  these  stations,  whereby  a  carrier  destined  for  some 
particular  station  on  the  line  can  be  dispatched  from  the  Gten- 
eral  Postoffice,  and  is  so  arranged  that  such  a  carrier  will  enter 
each  intermediate  station  and  pass  out  again  until  it  arrives  at 
the  station  for  which  it  was  destined,  where  it  will  be  auto- 
matically discharged  from  the  tube.  The  station  at  which  the 
carrier  will  be  discharged  is  determined  by  the  diameter  of  a 
flat  circular  metal  disc  placed  on  the  front  of  the  carrier.  These 
discs  are  made  in  graduated  sizes,  corresponding  with  the 
apparatus  in  the  various  stations  on  the  line.  The  disc  serves 
the  purpose  of  closing  an  electric  circuit,  which  it  cannot  do  un- 
til it  arrives  at  a  station  where  the  size  of  the  disc  corresponds 
with  the  distance  between  two  electric  contact  points. 

The  intermediate-station  receiver  is  of  the  "  closed  receiver  '* 
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type,  consisting  of  a  chamber  that  forms  a  prolongation  of  the 
tube  and  an  air-cushion  to  stop  the  carriers  without  shock. 
This  cylindrical  chamber  is  located  in  the  horizontal  diameter 
of  a  wheel  that  can  be  rotated  through  an  angle  of  46  degrees 
to  discharge  a  carrier  onto  a  table,  or  through  an  angle  of  90 
degrees  to  redispatch  a  carrier  into  the  tube  and  on  to  the  next 
station.  When  the  wheel  rotates  its  broad  flat  rim  covers  the 
end  of  the  tube,  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of  air.  The 
wheel  is  rotated  by  a  vertical  cylinder  and  piston,  using  the  air 
pressure  in  the  tube  as  a  motive  power.  When  the  carrier  ar- 
rives at  the  head  of  the  receiving  chamber  it  touches  two  electric 
contact  points.  These  contact  points  are  the  ends  of  two  insu- 
lated needles  that  project  into  the  chamber,  and  are  held  there 
by  springs  which  allow  the  needles  to  retract  when  the  end  of 
the  carrier  strikes  them.  The  two  needles  are  set  at  graduated 
distances  apart  at  the  several  stations  on  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  graduated  diameter  of  the  discs  carried  on  the  front 
end  of  the  carriers.  When  a  carrier  enters  the  receiver  and 
strikes  against  the  points  of  the  needles,  if  the  disc  of  the  car- 
rier is  large  enough  to  span  the  distance  between  the  two  needles, 
then  an  electric  circuit  is  closed  through  the  needles  and  disc, 
exciting  an  electro-magnet  on  the  machine  that  causes  a  stop  to 
be  thrown  tnto  the  path  of  the  wheel,  stopping  it  at  the  4.5- 
degree  angle,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  slide  and  opening  the 
receiving  chamber  so  that  the  carrier  can  slide  out  on  the  table. 
Had  there  been  no  disc  on  the  carrier,  or  had  the  disc  been  too 
small  in  diameter  to  span  the  space  between  the  needles,  then 
the  circuit  would  not  have  been  closed  and  the  wheel  would 
have  rotated  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees  until  the  receiving 
chamber  stood  in  a  vertical  position  in  line  with  a  continuation 
of  the  tube.  The  carrier  would  then  drop  into  the  tube  and  go 
on  to  the  next  station.  The  air  current  flows  through  a  by-pass 
around  the  wheel.  At  the  first  intermediate  station  on  a  line 
the  needles  are  placed  farthest  apart,  requiring  the  largest  size 
disc  to  throw  the  carrier  out  at  that  station.  At  the  second 
station  the  needles  are  set  nearer  together,  and  at  the  third 
station  still  nearer,  and  so  on,  the  last  intermediate  station 
requiring  the  smallest  disc. 

Directly  under  the  receiver  and  supported  upon  the  same 
base  is  a  sender  for  dispatching  carriers  from  the  intermediate 
station.      It  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  sender  already 
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described  and  used  in  other  stations,  except  that  the  swinging 
section  of  tube  swings  about  a  vertical  instead  of  a  Iiorizoutal 
asis. 

Each  intermediate  station  is  arranged  to  be  cat  out  whenever 
it  is  deemed  desirable.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  vault  is 
built  in  the  street  near  the  station,  in  which  is  located  a  set  of 
cat-out  switches  or  by-pass.     (Fig.  130.)     These  switches  are 


Fib.  131.  — 8-IncH  CABKtBR. 
operated  electrically  from  the  station  near  by.    The  electric 
current  is  used  to  open  a  small  valve.     The  air  pressure  fur- 
nishes the  power  to  move  the  switches. 
Carriers. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  carriers  which  contain  the  mail 
and  packages  during  transit  through  the  tube.     They  are  thin 
steel  cylinders,  closed  at  the  front  end  by  a  convex  disc  of  the 
same  material,  carrying  a  buffer  of  felt  and  leather.     The  rear 
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end  is  closed  by  a  hinged  lid,  secured  by  a  lock.  The  lock  on 
the  lid  consists  of  three  radial  bolts  that  pass  throagh  the  shell 
of  the  carrier  and  the  flange  of  the  lid ;  they  are  moved  by 
three  eccentrics  mounted  on  a  common  shaft  that  is  turned  by 
a  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  lid.  (Fig.  131.)  The  eccentric 
shaft  is  located  eccentrically  on  the  lid,  so  that  when  the 
handle  is  turned  in  the  unlocked  position  it  projects  beyond 
the  periphery  of  the  carrier.  In  the  locked  position  it  lies 
within  the  circumference  of  the  lid.  When  the  carrier  is  in 
the  tube  the  lid  cannot  become  unlocked,  for  the  handle  cannot 
turn  without  striking  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

The  shell  of  the  carrier  is  24  inches  long  and  7  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  I  earing  rings  of  woven  cot- 
ton fabric,  specially  prepared,  and  clamped  between  metal  rings. 
These  bearing  rings  form  the  wearing  surface  as  the  carrier 
slides  through  the  tube.  When  they  are  new  they  fit  the  tube 
closely,  but  they  become  worn  until  they  are  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  tube.  A  carrier  will  run  from 
f  )ur  to  five  thousand  miles  before  these  rings  ])Ayb  to  be  re- 
newed. Considerable  air  escapes  past  the  carriers  when  the 
rings  are  worn  small,  but  it  affects  tlieir  ve'ocity  very  little  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the  system. 

An  empty  ca  rier  weighs  about  13  pounds,  and  when  filled 
with  mail  25  or  30  pounds,  sometimes  more. 

The  weight  of  our  carriers  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
operation  of  the  system,  for  the  life  of  the  bear.ng  rings  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  it,  and  the  energy  stored  in  the  carriers 
by  virtue  of  their  velocity  is  directly  proportional  to  it,  which 
means  that  the  lighter  the  carrier  the  less  is  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  whole  system. 

The  energy  of  a  carrier  weighing  30  pounds  and  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  50  feet  per  second  is  1,165  "  foot-pounds,"  suffi- 
cient to  do  considerable  damage  if  one  should  strike  a  solid  ob- 
ject. If  the  end  of  the  tube  were  turned  upward  and  the  car- 
rier allowed  to  come  out  freely  it  would  rise  nearly  forty  feet 
into  the  air. 

Having  tliiirt  briefly  described  the  special  apparatus  used,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  work  of  con- 
struction in  the  streets. 
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Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  the  tubes  should  be  laid  in  as 
nearly  a  straight  line  as  possible,  supported  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion, and  protected  from  injury  by  displacement  or  frost.     To 
lay  them  in  a  straight  line  for  any  considerable  distance  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  is  an  impossibility.     The  streets  themselves 
are  frequently  not  straight,  the  grade  of  the   streets  is  c<  n- 
stantly  changing,  and  our  tubes  must  occupy  space  not  already 
appropriated  for  other  purposes,  if  such  space   can  be  found. 
Most  of  you  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  underground 
constructions  in  the  streets  of  our  large  cities.     Almost  every 
foot  of  space  is  occupied  by  sewers,  water  pipes,  steam  pipes, 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-lighting  conduits,  police-  and 
fire-alarm  conduits,  trolley-railway  conduits,  house  connections, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  subways.     Then  bear  in  mind  that  all 
these  pipes  and  conduits  must  be  made  accessible  by  frequent 
manholes  that  occupy  a  greater  space  in  the  cross-section  of  a 
street  than  the  pipe  or  conduit  itself     Now  we  must  find  space 
for  our  pneumatic  tubes,  approaching  as  near  a  straight  line  as 
possible.     We  are  frequently   compelled  to  go  deep  to  avoid 
other  constructions ;  for  example,  the  tubes  recently  laid  in  this 
city  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  below  ihe  surface  of  the  street. 
The  dapth  and  direction  of  the  line  can  be  varied  by  making  a 
slight  angle  at  each  joint  of  not  more  than  48  minutes,  or  a  de- 
flection of  2  inches  in  12  feet,  which  is  usually  sufficient  to  avoid 
obstructions  when  the  trench  is  opened  half  a  block  in  advance. 
A  cast-iron  mandrel  is  used  in  laying  the  tubes  to  insure  smooth 
joints,  and  the  ability  to  pass  this  mandrel  through  the  joints 
limits  the  amount  of  deflection  that  can  be  made.     The  mandrel 
is  18  inches  long,  one  sixty-fourth  inch  smaller  than  the  bore  of 
the  tubas  at  the  centre,  and  one-eighth  inch  smaller  at  each  end. 
It  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod  and  passed  through  each 
joint  when  the  tube  is  set  in  position,  and  again  after  the  joint 
is  cast  and  calked. 

The  joints  are  made  with  yam  and  lead,  the  same  as  in  water 
and  gas  pipes.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  entrance 
of  the  mile  end  of  the  tubes  into  the  counter -bores.  Each 
length  of  tube  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  on  the  inside  before 
it  is  put  into  the  trench.  The  tubes  are  supported  upon  block- 
ing in  the  trench  and  the  earth  is  firmly  rammed  about  them. 
No  other  support  is  used  unless  the  earth  is  loose,  in  which 
case  brick  piers  are  built  up  from  solid  ground.     The  brass 
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bends  are  surrounded  with  eight  inches  of  concrete  or  brick 
grouted  with  cement  to  protect  them  from  injury.  They  are 
only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  easily  injured  by  a  pick  or 
shovel  if  left  exposed.  The  iron  tubes  are  coated  on  the  exterior 
with  tar  to  protect  them  from  oxidation. 

When  the  tubes  are  laid  in  the  ground  no  provision  is  made 
for  expansion  and  contrac  ion  o'.her  than  the  yielding  of  the 
lead  joints,  but  in  the  lines  that  have  been  laid  across  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  special  telescopic  joints  are  provided,  for  the  motion 
there  is  about  fourteen  inches.  We  have  also  1o  provide  ball- 
and-socket  joints  to  allow  a  slight  lateral  motion  where  the  ends 
of  the  bridge  join  in  the  centre. 

It  is  customary  to  place  drip-pots  at  all  low  points  in 
the  lines  to  collect  any  water  that  may  accumulate.  These 
drippots  have  a  blow-off  pipe  leading  up  to  a  surface 
box. 

In  order  to  locate  leaks  and  obstructions  in  the  tube  a  hole 
is  tapped  every  three  hundred  feet,  and  a  small  pipe  is  screwed 
in  and  led  up  to  the  surface  of  the  street,  terminating  in  a  sur- 
face box.  Thus  provision  is  made  for  attaching  a  pressure-gauge 
at  any  time  without  digging  up  the  street  The  pressure,  if 
noted  simultaneously  at  several  points  along  the  tube,  is  a  guide 
in  locating  faults. 

After  the  construction  of  a  line  is  completed  the  time  arrives 
for  sending  the  first  carrier  through  a  tube,  and  this  is  an  event 
of  great  concern  for  all  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  work, 
especially  for  the  engineers  who  have  been  in  charge  of  laying 
the  tubes  and  for  the  contractors  who  have  done  the  work. 
Even  the  capitalists  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the  pipe 
so  securely  buri(*d  under  ground  do  not  escape  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest until  the  first  carrier  has  made  its  appearance  at  the  far 
end  of  the  tube.  Then,  to  make  doubly  sure  that  there  are  no 
obstructions,  they  usually  ask  to  have  the  second  dispatched 
around  the  circuit. 

It  would  be  a  wonder  if  during  the  weeks  that  the  work  of  lay- 
ing the  tubes  is  in  progress  some  careless  workman  did  not  leave 
a  piece  of  wood  or  yarn  in  the  tube  to  be  brought  out  by  the  first 
carrier.  When  the  first  line  was  opened  in  New  York  a  piece 
of  wood  about  3  feet  long  came  out  in  front  of  the  carrier,  but, 
fortunately,  without  serious  injury  to  either  the  carrier  or  the 
apparatus.     At  the  opening  of  the  Boston  circuit  a  bundle  of 
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yarn,  such  as  is  used  in  making  the  joints  of  the  tube,  was  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  carrier. 

Size  of  Tubes. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "  How  large  a  tube  can  be 
constructed  ?  "  The  reply  is  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. A  4-foot  tube  or  tunnel  railway  was  built  in  Lon- 
don, but  it  proved  a  failure.  For  postal  service  I  think  an 
8-inch  tube  large  enough,  and  it  gives  a  more  rapid  service  than 
a  larger  tube,  besides  being  less  expensive  to  build  and  operate. 
If  the  carriers  were  much  larger  they  could  not  be  readily 
handled,  they  could  not  be  dispatched  so  frequently,  the  bear- 
ing rings  would  wear  out  more  quickly,  it  would  not  be  practica- 
ble to  dispatch  carriers  with  single  letters,  the  mails  would  have 
to  stand  and  accumulate,  the  difficulty  of  laying  the  tubes  and 
of  getting  into  buildings  would  be  greatly  increased,  etc. 

There  may  be  localities  where  a  10-inch  or  even  12-inch  tube 
will  be  demanded.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it 
operate.     It  is  purely  a  question  of  expediency. 

For  dispatching  messages  a  2  or  3-inch  tube  is  large  enough, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  abroad. 

Another  question  frequently  asked,  "What  is  the  limit  in 
length  that  a  line  can  be  operated?"  For  an  8-inch  tube  I 
should  not  advise  building  lines  more  than  four  or  five  miles  in 
length  without  a  relay  station.  The  distance  might  be  greater 
with  larger  tubes,  but  the  expense  of  operating  would  be  large. 
I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  use  pressures  above  25  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  with  this  pressure  the  speed  will  decrease  as 
the  length  of  line  increases.  When  the  speed  becomes  low  we 
have  lost  the  great  advantage  of  pneumatic  tubes.  The  longest 
line  that  we  have  built  thus  far  is  about  three  and  one-half 
miles,  between  the  General  Postoffice  and  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York. 

Lines  in  Operation. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  two  tube  circuits  now  in  operation. 
The  first  is  the  6-inch  line  constructed  in  1892,  which  has 
already  been  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  second  circuit  connects  the  General  Postoffice  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  station  at  Broad  and  Fifteenth  Streets, 
with    an  intermediate   station  at  the  Beading  Bailway  depot 
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known  as  the  Reading  Tenninal.  This  circuit  consists  of  a 
double  line  of  8-inch  tubes  iiiid  from  the  General  Postoffii-e  along 
Tenth  Street  to  Filbert  Street,  and  out  Filbert  Street  to  the 
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Pennaylvania  Btittion.  where  the  tubes  terminate  in  tlie  mail 
room,  OQ  tlie  train  floor.  The  distance  from  the  postoffioe  to 
the  Pennsylvania  station  is  4,500  feet,  requiring  9,000  feet  of 
tube.  The  carriers  cover  this  distance  in  one  minute  and 
twenty-five  seconds.  At  the  Reading  Terminal  the  sending  and 
receiving  apparatus  is  located  in  tJje  mail  room  underneath  the 
train  shed.  The  power  plant  for  operating  this  circuit  is  located 
in  the  power  house  of  the  FennBylvania  Railroad  at  Sixteenth 
and  Filbert  Streets.  Two  duplex  Inge rsol I  Sergeant  air  com- 
pressors are  installed,  but  only  one  is  used  at  a  time,  the  other 
being  kept  as  a  reserve.  These  compressors  consist  of  two  Cor- 
liss engines  with  air  cylinders  in  rear  and  in  line  with  the  steam 
cylinders.  (Fig-  l'.i3.)  The  air  pressure  used  is  6  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  quantity  of  air  compressed  is  about  1,'200 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  compressor  running  at  a  speed  of  75 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  pressure  varies  with  the  number 
of  carriers  in  the  tube  at  anv  given  time. 

The  terminal  apparatus  used  at  the  Pennsylvania  station  con- 
sists of  a  sender  and  open  receiver,  at  the  General  Postoffice  a 
sender  and  closed  receiver,  and  at  the  Reading  Terminal  two 
intermediate-station  senders  and  receivers.  iF  g.  13:i.)  A  set  of 
cut-out  switches  are  located  in  a  vault  under  Filbert  Street, 
which  are  used  to  cut  out  the  Reailing  station  from  the  main 
line  whenever  it  may  be  desirable. 

In  Boston  one  line  of  tubes  has  been  constructed  from  the 
General  Postoffice  to  the  North  Union  Railway  station,  by  way 
of  Devonshire  Street.  Spring  Lane,  Washington,  School,  Bea- 
con, Bowdoin,  Derne,  Temple,  Staniford,  and  Causeway  Streets. 
The  distance  between  the  stations  is  about  4,400  feet  Two 
8-inch  tubes  are  used,  and  are  operated  from  the  power  plant 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  General  Postoffice.  Two  air 
compressors  are  installed,  one  being  kept  as  a  reserve.  iFig.  134.) 
The  air  compressors  are  of  tlie  duplex  Corliss  type  built  by  the 
Rand  Drill  Company. 

The  tubes  terminate  at  the  Union  Railway  Station  (Pig.  133) 
in  the  mail  room  under  the  tower  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
building.  In  the  General  Postoffice  the  sending  and  receiving 
apparatus  is  located  on  the  mailing  floor.  The  time  of  the 
transit  of  the  carriers  between  the  stations  is  about  one  minute 
and  thirty  seconds. 

Unusual  difficulties  were  met  in  laying  the  tubes  in  Boston, 
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owing  to  the  narrow  auil  cruolieil  streets,  wLicli  were  already 
crowded  with  sewers,  gis  and  water  pipes,  electric  conduits,  etc. 
This  neces-itated  laying  the  tubes  deeper  in  the  ground  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

In  New  Tork  there  are  three  circuits  of  8-incli  pneumatic 
tubes  radiating  from  the  General  Postoffice. 

The  fiist  coonects  the  General  Postoffice  with  Brauch  Post- 
office  "P"  in  the  Produce  Exchange.  The  tubes  are  laid  along 
Beekman,  William,  and  Stone  Streets,  a  distance  of  3,700  feet. 
The  outgoing  and  return  tubes  are  operated  by  a  single  air' com- 
pressor located  in  the  General  Postoffice,  the  same  as  the 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  circuits. 

The  second  circiiit  extends  fr-ra  the  General  Postoffice  to 
Pos'  al  Station  "H,"  at  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
a  distance  of  three  and  one-half  miles,  with  intermediate  stations 
at  Branch  Postoffice  "D,"  Third  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street, 
Branch  Postoffice  "Madison  Square,"  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  and  Branch  Postoffice  "F,"  Third  Avenue  and 
Twenty-eighth  Street.  The  tubes  are  laid  along  Center  Street, 
Lafayette  Place,  and  Fourth  Avenue,  with  branches  in  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets.  This  circnit  is  especially  in- 
teresting, as  it  is  the  longest  circuit  yet  constructed,  and  has  the 
largest  number  of  intermediate  stations,  The  north-bound  tube 
is  operated  by  an  air  compressor  in  the  postoffice,  and  the 
south-bound  tube  by  air  compressors  located  in  the  power-house 
at  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Depew  Place,  The  initial  pressure 
in  both  lines  is  13  pounds  when  no  carriers  are  in  the  tubes.  It 
frequently  rises  to  IT  pounds  when  the  tubes  are  worked  to 
their  full  capacity.  Carriers  are  dispatched  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  seconds,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  there 
are  fifty  or  sixty  carriers  in  the  line  at  the  same  time.  The 
apparatus  at  the  General  Postoffice  and  Branch  Postoffice  "  H  " 
and  at  Forty-fourth  Street  consists  of  a  transmitter  and  open 
receiver.  Two  seta  of  intermediate-station  sending  and  receiving 
apparatus  are  installed  at  Stations  "  D,"  "  Madison  Square,"  and 
"  F."  'I'hese  intermediate  stations  can  be  cut  out  of  the  main  line 
by  electrically  operated  switches  located  in  vaults  in  the  ^treet. 
By  means  of  graduated  discs  placed  on  the  front  end  of  the 
carriers  mail  can  be  dispatched  from  the  General  Postoffice  to 
any  desired  station  on  the  line,  where  it  will  be  automatically 
discharged  from  the  tube.     The  speed  of  the  carriers  in  this  as 
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in  all  the  other  circuits  is  about  thirty  milea  per  hour,  requiring 
therefor  seven  minutes  for  the  carrier  to  go  from  the  General 
Poatoffice  to  Forty-fourth  Street. 

The  tliird  circuit  extends  from  the  General  Postoffice  in  New 
York  to  tlie  General  Postoffice  in  Brooklyn  by  way  of  the  New 
Yolk  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  cnostruction  of  this  1  ne  in- 
volved novel  features.  A  liirtje  portion  of  the  tuhes  is  in  iiu 
exposed  position  ou  tljc  Bi-iilj^o    Figf^.  130  and   KJT),  subject  to 


the  vibration  of  that  structure  and  a  large  amount  of  expansion 
and  contraction  from  changes  of  temperature.  When  tubes  are 
laid  under  ground  no  special  provision  ia  made  for  expansion, 
but  on  the  Bridge  and  approaclies  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
no  leas  than  twelve  expansion  joints,  and  the  maximum  motion 
of  these  joints  at  the  centre  of  the  Bridge  is  about  14  inches. 
The  tubes  lie  along  the  railway  track,  supported  upon  iron 
brackets  clamped  fast  to  the  structure.  On  the  approaches  to 
the  Bridge  the  tubes  rest  on  rollers  in  each  bracket,  which 
allows  freedom  of  motion  longitudinally. 
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The  expansion  joints  are  made  of  brass  tubing  sliding  through 
a  stuffing  box  (Fig  135).  Ba  l-aDd-socket  joints  are  placed  in 
the  tube  at  several  points  to  allow  of  a  slight  lateral  motion.  It 
was  found  that  the  Bridge  structure  deflects  a  considerable 
amount  under  the  load  of  a  passing  train,  and  this  made  the  ball- 
and-socket  joints  necessary  where  the  Bridge  joins  the  abut- 
ments. The  east-bound  tube  is  operated  by  an  air  compressor 
in  the  New  York  Postoffice,  and  the  west-bound  tube  by  an  air 
compressor  in  the  Bro  >klyn  Postoffice.  The  initial  pressure  at 
each  end  is  about  6  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  time  of 
transit  of  the  carriers  between  the  two  postoffices  is  3  minutes, 
the  length  of  the  line  being  about  one  and  three-fourth  miles. 

The  entire  power  plant  in  the  New  York  General  Postoffice 
consists  of  4  duplex  air  compressors  driven  by  Corliss  engines. 
One  compressor  is  kept  in  reserve  and  can  be  used,  in  case  of 
accident,  to  operate  either  of  the  three  circuits. 
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METHODS  OF  TESTING  IXDICA  TORS. 

BT   D.  9.  JACOBUft,  HUBOKEK.   X.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
there  should  \ye  some  uniform  method  of  testing  indicators, 
through  tests  which  he  recently  made  on  a  pair  of  indicators  in 
which  the  variation  of  the  correct  scale  from  that  marked  on  the 
spring  involved  a  large  sum  of  money  made  payable  by  a  con- 
tract. These  indicators  had  been  tested  by  using  a  mercury 
column  as  a  stand 4,rd,  and  the  results  gave  a  widely  different 
scale  for  rising  and  falling  pressures ;  that  is,  there  were  double 
lines  obtained  in  the  test  diagrams  for  each  pressure,  the  lower 
line  being  for  a  rising  pressure  and  the  upper  line  for  a  falling 
pressure.  On  testing  these  indicators  with  the  testing  appa- 
ratus in  use  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  there  were 
no  double  lines  traced  on  the  diagrams  except  for  one  of  the 
higher  pressures  with  one  of  the  indicators,  where  the  two  lines 
were  about  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  scales  of  the 
springs  were  much  more  uniform  for  the  various  pressures  than 
those  obtained  by  the  mercury  column,  and  the  differei  ce  be- 
tween the  scales  obtained  by  the  mercury  column  and  by  our 
method  was  a  large  one,  and  seemed  especially  so  when  the 
amount  of  premium  involved  in  the  contract  was  considered. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  resulcS 
obtained  by  various  laboratories,  and  also  as  a  sta'idard  method 
will  have  to  be  decided  on  in  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  codify  and  standardize  the  methods  of  making  engine 
tf»,stH,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  our  methods  in  detail,  and  solicit 
dis'iiHsion  on  the  same. 

The  method  we  have  adoptod  in  testing  an  indicator  is  to 
n^gulato  tlie  pressure  to  Home  given  amount  and  to  trace  two 
lines  witli  the  indicator :  one  after  pressing  the  pencil  upward 

*  P  oscntt'd  at  tlio  New  York  iiicptin^'^  (December,  1898)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mcchaiiicul  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions, 
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and  releasing  it,  and  the  other  after  pressing  it  downward  and 
releasing  it.  Before  taking  each  one  of  the  lines  the  indicator 
is  rapped  sharply  with  a  small  wooden  stick  in  order  that  the 
friction  shall  approach  the  friction  of  motion  which  exists  when 
an  indicator  is  used  on  an  engine.  If  the  indicator  is  in  correct 
adjustment  the  two  lines  should  fall  one  over  the  other. 

In  testing  an  indicator  with  steam  pressure,  the  steam  is 
first  brought  to  the  maximum  pressure  to  which  the  indicator  is 
to  be  subjected,  and  the  indicator  cock  is  then  opened  and 
closed  a  number  of  times  in  order  to  heat  the  indicator.  The 
steam  pressure  is  then  released,  and  the  atmospheric  line  is 
taken  after  turning  the  indicator  cock  to  the  proper  position. 
Two  lines  are  traced  for  the  atmospheric  line  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  and  one  should  fall  over  the  other  in  the  same 
way  as  for  the  lines  taken  at  given  steam  pressures. 

Ordinarily  for  pressures  above  the  atmosphere  the  lines  are 
taken  for  increments  in  pressure  of  either  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  for  springs  of  a  light  scale  below  the 
atmosphere  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Indicators  should  be  tested  both  before  and  after  they  are 
used  on  an  engine,  or  other  trial.  One  object  of  testing  the 
indicators  before  the  trial  is  to  make  certain  that  there  is  no 
excess  of  friction,  which,  if  pres?nt,  will  form  double  lines  on 
the  test  diagrams.  If  double  lines  are  found  it  is  generally  due 
to  some  irregular  action  of  the  spring  in  either  throwing  the 
piston  of  the  indicator  out  of  line,  or  in  forcing  it  against  the 
side  of  the  cylinder.  All  tests,  therefore,  in  which  there  are 
widely  different  lines  for  increasing  and  decreasing  pressures, 
are  in  error  either  through  incorrect  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
cator, or  through  some  error  in  the  standard  used  in  measur- 
ing the  pressure.  A  mercury  column  will  often  give  incorrect 
results  when  used  in  testing  an  indicator  with  steam  pressure 
unless  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a  long  time  at  each  pressure  before 
taking  a  reading,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
pressure  is  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  mercury  in 
the  column  if  the  latter  is  in  motion,  and  there  may  be  pulsa- 
tions which  will  affect  the  result.  We  at  one  time  employed  a 
mercury  column  in  the  form  of  a  glass  tube  containing  the  mer- 
cury, and  with  the  mercury  in  plain  sight  it  required  the  most 
delicate  manipulation  to  make  the  column  balance  at  a  given 
mark  for  a  long  enough  time  to  obtain  correct  results.     In  some 
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columns  the  height  of  mercury  is  determined  by  employing 
electric  coutact  ]K>ints,  cind  the  lines  are  taken  on  the  indicator 
diagrams  when  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  touches  the 
contact  points,  no  eflFort  being  made  to  bring  the  column  of 
mercury  to  a  standstill  in  taking  the  readings.  That  there  may 
be  a  large  error  in  calibration  made  in  the  way  can  be  readily 
shown  by  running  the  column  at  two  greatly  different  speeds,  in 
which  case  the  results  will  not  agree  with  each  other. 

It  was  stated  in  my  paper  on  "  A  Comparison  of  the  Mean 
Effective  Pressure  of  Simultaneous  Cards,"  taken  by  different 
indicators,  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting,  December, 
1893,  that  there  should  be  no  great  difference  in  the  lines  for 
rising  and  falling  pressures  with  indicators  in  proper  adjustment. 
This  fact  has  been  verified  by  a  numl>er  of  special  tests  made 
since  then,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  "  Stevens  In- 
dicator "  of  April,  1894  The  fact  that  the  lines  should  be  the 
same  for  rising  and  falling  pressures,  with  an  indicator  in  cor- 
rect adjustment,  when  proper  precautions  are  employed  as 
explained  later  on,  may  be  readily  verified  by  employing  the 
apparatus  described  herein. 

The  apparatus  used  for  testing  indicators  at  ordinary  pres- 
sures above  the  atmosphere  is  shown  in  Fig.  138.  The  indicator 
is  placed  at  .1  on  top  of  the  cylinder  B.  The  cylinder  B  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  6-inch  standard  pipe  about  two  feet  long. 
The  pressure  is  measured  by  means  of  a  plug  and  weight  device, 
C,  which  is  spun  around  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  friction. 
The  bottom  of  the  plug  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  pipe  D.  The 
U-shaped  pipe  E  is  filled  with  oil.  Before  starting  to  calibrate 
the  indicator,  the  pet-cock  /'is  opened  slightly,  in  order  to  allow 
any  air  in  the  pipe  G  and  the  siphon  //  to  escape.  The  siphon 
//  is  surrounded  by  water  contained  in  the  vessel  /,  which  con- 
denses the  steam  which  enters  it  through  the  pipe  D^  so  that 
when  all  the  air  present  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  pet- 
cock  Fj  the  pipe  G  and  the  siphon  //  will  be  filled  with  water, 
e/  is  a  pet-cock  for  removing  any  water  that  may  collect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  siphon  Ey  after  the  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for 
a  long  time.  Tlie  pressure  is  adjusted  by  regulating  the  amount 
of  opening  of  the  valve  K  in  the  supply  pipe  Z,  which  furnishes 
steam,  water,  or  compressed  air  to  the  apparatus,  and  also  by 
adjusting  the  valve  M  in  the  escape  pipe  N,  0  is  a  valve  for 
removing  any  water  which  may  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  cyl* 
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inder  B  when  steam  is  used,  and  for  draining  out  ttie  water  aft«r 
calibrating  an  indicator  under  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  pan 
of  the  plug  and  weight  device  C  is  limited  in  its  movement  by 
means  of  a  fork  wliicli  comes  in  contact  with  it  only  when  the 
pan  is  in  the  extreme  positions  ;  the  two  prongs  of  this  fork  are 
shown  in  section  at  /-*  and  Q.  fl  is  a  gauge  for  showing  the  ap- 
proximate pressure.  The  readings  of  the  gauge  R  are  not  used 
in  testing  the  indicator,  but  as  general  guide  in  the  use  of  the 
apparatus.     The  diameter  of  the  plug  in  the  plug  and  weight 


device  Cis  0.5  inch,  and  the  hole  in  the  bushing,  0.6005  inch. 
Both  the  plug  and  bushing  are  ground  true.  The  average  area 
of  the  plug  and  of  the  hole  in  the  bushing  is  used  in  calculating 
the  weight  required  for  a  given  pressure. 

In  the  apparatus,  arranged  as  just  described,  one  person 
adjusts  the  ])ressure  and  traces  the  lines  on  the  indicator 
diagram.  If  so  desired,  one  person  may  adjust  the  pressures, 
and  a  second  trace  the  lines  on  the  digram.  To  arrange  the 
apparatus  for  this  purpose,  the  blow-off  pipe  from  the  valve  M 
is  led  to  a  point  near  the  valve  K,  and  a  second  valve,  for 
adjusting  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  blow-off  pipe,  is  placed 
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near  the  valve  K^  where  it  can  be  operated  conveniently  by  the 
party  who  adjusts  the  pressure.  The  apparatus  which  we  use 
is  arranged  iu  this  way. 

The  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  described  for  testing  ther- 
mometers at  temperatures  above  212  degrees  Fahr.  in  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Goubert  and  Peabody  on 
"  Throttling  Calorimeters/'  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting, 
December,  1895.* 

In  testing  indicators  with  steam  pressure,  the  steam  is  brought 
to  the  maximum  pressure  to  which  the  indicator  is  to  be  sub- 
jected ;  the  indicator  cock  is  then  opened  and  closed  quickly  a 
number  of  times,  in  order  to  heat  the  indicator.  The  steam  is 
then  released  from  the  cylinder  Z?,  and  the  atmospheric  line  is 
taken  after  turning  the  indicator  cock  to  the  proper  position. 
In  taking  the  atmospheric  line,  as  well  as  the  lines  for  any 
other  pressure,  the  pointer  of  the  indicator  is  first  pressed 
upward,  and  then  released  and  a  line  taken,  then  pressed  down- 
ward and  released  and  a  line  taken,  the  indicator  being  rapped 
sharply  with  a  small  woocilen  stick  before  taking  each  line,  as 
has  already  been  explained.  After  obtaining  the  atmospheric 
line,  steam  is  admitted  through  the  valve  Ky  until  the  pan  and 
weight  device  is  balanced  while  being  rotated.  This  requires  a 
very  fine  adjustment,  and  the  line  is  not  taken  until  there  is  no 
tendency  for  the  plug  and  weight  device  to  either  rise  or  fall. 

An  apparatus  for  testing  at  pressures  higher  than  can  be 
carried  on  the  boilers  is  represented  in  Fig.  139.  It  consists  of  a 
pipe  Ay  4  inches  in  diameter  and  about  8  feet  long,  placed  in 
a  slanting  position,  and  arranged  so  that  the  lower  end,  from  B 
to  Cy  can  be  heated  by  means  of  Bunsen  burners.  The  pipe  D 
is  connected  to  botli  a  water  and  steam  supply.  Water  is  first 
admitted  through  the  valve  E^  until  it  nearly  fills  the  gauge 
glass  F,  after  which  steam  is  admitted,  and  the  water  in  the 
pipe  A  is  heated,  and  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  gauge 
6',  is  brouglit  to  that  of  the  entering  steam.  The  valve  J?  is 
then  closed,  and  th(^  pi])e  A  is  heated  by  means  of  the  Bunsen 
l)urners  until  the  dc^sircnl  ])ressure  is  obtained.  The  pipe  // 
loads  to  a  plug  and  weight  device^  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  ll$8.  Tlie  indicator  is  ])lacod  at  7.  In  the  calibration  the 
pressure  is  brouglit  to  slightly  above  the  maximum,  and  is  then 
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adjusted  by  opening  the  valve  J.  The  first  line  taken  is  for  the 
highest  pressure,  and  immediately  after  taking  the  line  the  cock 
of  the  indicator  is  turned  and  the  atmospheric  line  is  traced  on 
the  diagram.  The  diagram  is  then  removed  from  the  indicator. 
Several  diagrams  are  taken  at  the  maximum  pressure,  after 
which  the  pressure  is  diminished  for  taking  the  other  lines  by 
adjusting  the  height  of  the  flames  of  the  Bunsen  burners,  and 
the  amount  of  opening  of  the  valve  J.  Two  lines  are  taken  for 
each  pressure,  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  138.     ^is  a  screen  for  confining  the  heat  to  the 
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Fig.  139. 


lower  end  of  the  pipe  A.  The  upper  end  of  the  pipe  A  is 
encased  with  a  non-conducting  covering,  to  diminish  the  radia- 
tion. An  asbestos  shield  is  placed  on  top  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipe  to  partly  confine  the  flames  of  the  Bunsen  burners  and 
thus  render  them  more  eflfective. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  testing  springs  used  under  a 
vacuum  is  shown  in  Fig.  140.  The  indicator  is  attached  at  A  to 
the  top  of  the  horizontal  cylinder  K  The  pipe  B  leads  to  a 
vacuum  chamber  and  pump,  and  slopes  downward,  so  that 
no  water  can  collect  in  it.  The  amount  of  vacuum  is  regulated 
by  adjusting  the  valve  C,  leading  to  the   air  pump,  and   by 
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admitUDg  a  small  amount  of  air  through  the  pet-cock  D.  The 
vacuum  gauge  at  /■'  is  gradutited  in  iuches  of  mercury  and  id 
poiiuda  per  square  iiich,  a  correction  being  made  in  the  scale 
for  the  amount  that  the  mercury  falls  in  the  Tessel  i*?  when  it 
rises  in  the  tube.  G  is  a  chamber  for  condensing  any  stearo 
which  may  pass  through  the  valve  /,  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  condensing  on  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  F.  The 
water  which  collects  in  G  is  drawn  off  through  the  pet-cock  H. 
The  height  of  the  mercury  cup  H  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
screw  U,  so  that  with  no  vacuum  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
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on  the  same  level  as  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  There  is  a 
straight  edge  in  front  of  the  mercury  cup  iS,  at  the  same  level  as 
the  zero  of  the  scale,  which  makes  it  easy  to  adjust  the  level  of 
the  mercury  to  the  proper  height. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  used  for  testing  springs  at  pres- 
sures up  to  fifteen  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  the  mercary 
column  B,  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Where  a  spring  is  used 
for  both  a  slight  pressure  and  a  vacuum,  the  entire  calibratiou 
can,  therefore,  be  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  14ti. 

In  measuring  a  pressure  abo^'e  the  atmosphere,  the  valve  /  is 
closed  and  the  valre  J  opened.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  acts 
then  OD  the  water  contained  in  the  U-shaped  pii>6  N,  and  is 
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transmitted  through  the  hose  connection  P  to  the  water  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  closed  bottle  Q.  The  lower  part  of  the  bottle 
Q  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  when  the  pressure  increases,  this 
mercury  is  forced  upward  in  the  column  R,  The  height  of  the 
bottle  Q  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  T,  so  that  the  mer- 
cury is  brought  opposite  the  zero  line  of  the  scale,  a  straight 
edge  being  used  in  the  front  of  the  bottle,  at  the  same  level  as 
the  zero  line  of  the  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vacuum  gauge  F. 
In  adjusting  the  bottle  Q  i^p  and  down,  the  glass  tube  forming 
the  column  moves  up  and  down  with  the  bottle  ;  this  tube  bears 
directly  against  the  scale  on  which  the  pressures  are  read. 
Should  the  pressure  be  accidentally  raised  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mercury  will  be  blown  out  of  the  column,  the  mercury 
will  pass  through  the  rubber  hose  V  into  the  bottle  W. 

In  testing  the  indicator,  it  is  first  heated  by  means  of  steam, 
admitted  through  the  valve  K,  until  it  attains  what  is  considered 
to  be  about  the  average  temperature  to  which  it  will  be  sub- 
jected in  the  test.  Two  lines  are  taken  at  each  pressure,  and 
all  other  details  in  making  the  tests  are  the  same  as  have  already 
been  described. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  proper  precautions  must  be 
employed  in  tests  of  indicators  in  order  to  obtain  lines  which 
shall  be  the  same  for  rising  and  falling  pressures.  There  may 
be  a  diflference  found  in  the  lines  for  rising  and  falling  pressures 
if  there  is  a  great  diflference  in  the  temperature  of  the  parts  of 
the  indicator  above  the  piston  in  taking  the  two  lines,  whereas 
if  the  temperature  is  made  about  the  same  for  each  line  then 
one  line  will  fall  over  the  other.  Double  lines  may,  therefore, 
be  obtained  by  starting  with  a  cold  indicator  and  increasing  the 
pressure  quickly  before  taking  a  line,  then  raising  the  pressure 
to  the  maximum  amount  and  decreasing  it  quickly  before  taking 
a  second  line.  The  diflference  between  the  lines  taken  in  this 
way  with  an  indicator  in  correct  adjustment  will  vary  from 
about  one  hundredth  to  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  with  a  sixty-pound 
spring.  If,  however,  the  pressure  is  maintained  for  a  short 
time  at  a  constant  figure  before  taking  each  of  the  lines,  the 
lines  will  fall  one  over  the  other.  If  an  indicator  is  tested  with 
an  increasing  pressure  without  heating  it  before  commencing 
the  tests,  the  variation  of  the  temperature  in  the  spring  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  which  would  occur  if  the  indicator  were 
used  for  taking  an  indicator  card  from  an  engine,  and  it  is  to 
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correct  as  nearly  as  possible  any  error  due  to  this  cause  that 
the  indicator  is  brought  to  about  the  average  temperature  in 
our  tests  before  taking  the  atmospheric  line. 

A  special. test  which  can  be  made  to  show  that  there  should 
not  be  a  difference  in  the  lines  for  rising  and  falling  pressures, 
and  to  show  that  the  results  obtained  by  our  method  of  testing 
agree  with  those  in  tests  where  the  pressure  acting  on  the  indi- 
cator is  changed  quickly  over  the  entire  range,  as  is  the  case 
when  an  indicator  is  used  on  an  engine,  is  as  follows :  The  indi- 
cator is  subjected  to  a  high  pressure  at  the  start,  and  the  pres- 
sure is  lowered,  and  a  line  taken  at  a  falling  pressure.  The  in- 
dicator cock  is  then  turned  quickly  so  as  to  reduce  the  pressure, 
in  the  indicator  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  immediately 
opened  again,  and  a  second  line  taken  at  the  given  pressure 
which  wall  be  a  line  for  a  rising  pressure.  As  the  temperature 
of  the  spring  and  mechanism  is  not  changed  the  two  lines  will 
fall  one  over  the  other,  thus  proving  that  the  same  line  is  ob- 
tained for  a  rising  and  falling  pressure.  The  atmospheric  line 
is  then  taken  before  the  indicator  has  cooled  appreciably.  The 
scale  det.^rmined  in  this  wav  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as 
that  obtained  by  employing  the  method  which  has  been  adopted 
in  our  tests.  In  all  tests  of  indicator  springs  five  or  more  cards 
are  taken,  and  the  average  of  the  ordinates  from  these  cards  are 
employed  in  calculating  the  scales. 

Table  I.  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  on  an  indicator  spring 
by  employing  our  usual  method,  with  the  exception  that  some 
of  the  tests  were  made  at  a  decreasing  pressure  in  order  to 
show  that,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken,  the  results  will 
be  the  same  as  for  increasing  pressures. 

.  The  scale  of  this  spring  when  the  pressure  was  varied  quickly 
from  the  atmosphere  to  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  obtained 
by  the  special  test  which  has  jnst  been  described,  was  57.5  pounds, 
which  agrees  wnth  the  rc^sult  given  in  Table  I.;  the  average  of 
four  cards  Avhich  practically  agreed  with  each  other  was  used  in 
computing  the  scale  obtained  by  the  special  test. 
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TABLE  I. 
Test  op  Indicator  Spking,  with  Incbbasino  and  Decreasing  Pressures. 


Conditions. 


Pressure  increasing 


No. 

of 

Card. 


Pressure  decreasing 


Average 

Scale  of  spring 

Distance  from  20  lb.  line  to 
lines  at  the  higher  pres- 
sures   

Scales  starting  from  20  lb. 
line* 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 


Distance  in  Inches  from  Atmospheric  Line  to 
Pressures  Given  Below.  Pressures  in  Pounds 
TEU  Square  Inch. 


20 


40 


.350 
.365 
.375 

.360 
.355 
.355 

.860 
55.6 


.70:) 
.710 
.710 

.705 
.710 
.695 

.705 
56.7 


CO 


1.050 
1.065 
1.050 

1.065 
1.055 
1.055 

1.057 
56.8 


80 


345 


57.9 


697 


57.4 


1.395 
1.405 
1.405 

1.400 
1.410 
1.^95 

1.402 
57.1 


1.042 
57  6 


100 


1 .  785 
1.745 
1.750 

1.730 
1.750 
1.730 

1.740 
57.5 


1.380 
58.0 


♦The  scales  starting;  from  porne  line  higher  tlmii  the  utuioe<plierc  are  used  where  baclv-pressure 
line  of  I  he  indicator  card  is  above  the  atmosphfre,  as  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound 
rULMne.  The  sciUes  meiu^ured  from  a  line  above  the  atmosphere  in  this  way  are  often  more  uni- 
form than  those  starting  from  the  atmospberic  line  on  account  of  the  end  pieces,  whicli  lit  over 
the  Indicator  spring,  i>ecoiiiing  worn  so  that  the  spring  does  not  bear  properly  aL^ainst  them  until 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  presjiure  aciing  on  the  piston  of  (he  indicjttor.  This  was  the  case  for 
the  indicator  spring  for  whicii  the  calibrations  are  given  in  the  table. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A,  M.  Mattice.— The  method  proposed  by  the  author  in- 
troduces a  very  objectionable  persoaal  element,  viz. :  Pressing 
the  pencil  up  (or  down)  and  releasing  it.  It  needs  but  a  mo- 
ment's experimenting  to  prove  to  anybody  that  by  careful 
manipulation  in  this  respect  widely  varying  results  may  be 
produced.  If  the  pencil  be  pressed  down  but  a  very  little  way 
it  will  not  return  as  far  as  if  it  were  pressed  down  farther  before 
being  released.  Besides,  if  pressed  down  a  certain  amount, 
found  by  trial,  it  will  return  beyond  the  point  of  frictionless 
equilibrium  and  remain  there.  A  little  manipulation  can,  there- 
fore, not  only  show  that  the  indicator  is  apparently  frictionless, 
but  that  it  has  negative  friction,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used. 
This  is,  in  fact,  shown  by  the  author's  Table  I.  In  the  column 
for  20  pounds  pressure,  the  distances  from  the  atmospheric  line 
shown  by  the  three  cards  for  increasing  pressure  are  0.350,  0.365, 
and    0.375   inch,  respectively,   or   an    average    of  0.363   inch ; 
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while  for  decreasing  pressures  they  are  0.360,  0.355,  and  0.355 
inch,  or  an  average  of  0.357  inch.  Here,  apparently,  the 
indicator  piston  did  not  lag  behind  on  account  of  frictional  re- 
sistance, but  was  actually  pushed  farther  ahead,  by  some  means, 
than  the  average.  The  same  anomaly  occurs  in  the  40-pound 
and  100-pound  column,  while  in  the  60-pound  column  the  figures 
show  that  the  friction  acted  as  a  retarding  force,  as  we  ordi- 
narily ex}>erience  it,  rather  than  as  an  accelerating  agent.  These 
differences  were  probably  due  to  slight  differences  in  manipula- 
tion ;  possibly  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  operator. 
A  careless  operator  could,  by  this  method,  easily  produce  very 
incorrect  results;  while  an  expert  operator,  if  inclined  to  be 
dishonest,  could  show  the  indicator  scale  to  be  greater  or  less, 
apparently,  than  the  true  scale,  according  as  it  might  suit  his 
interests. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposed  method  is  the  introduction 
of  the  wholly  artificial  element  of  rapping  the  instrument  to 
assist  the  spring  in  overcoming  the  frictional  resistances.  This, 
undoubtedly,  aids  in  showing  what  the  true  value  of  the  spring 
would  be  if  unhampered  by  the  piston  and  other  mechanism. 
But  what  we  wish  to  know  for  practical  purposes  is  the  true  scale 
of  the  spring  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  actual  working. 
Testing  indicators  by  any  method  must  introduce,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  some  artificial  conditions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  author's  method  of  rapping  the  indicator  will  show  a  greater 
error  in  one  direction  than  existing  methods  show,  if  any,  in  the 
opposite  direction.  That  tlie  indicator  piston  does  lag  behind, 
and  shows  too  high  a  pressure  in  falling  lines,  and  vice  versa, 
is  well  known  to  tliose  who  use  tlie  indicator.  An  extreme 
case,  which  is  often  experienced,  is  where  the  indicator  is  so 
"  sticky  ''  as  to  show  a  ragged  expansion  line.  Any  one  who  has 
access  to  an  engino  which  will  show  identical  cards  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  such,  for  instance,  as  a  moderate  speed- 
pumping  ongiue  working  against  a  constant  head — can  easily 
proYo  the  lag  of  tlio  indicator  as  follows  :  Get  an  indicator  which 
is  as  nicely  adjiistod  as  possil)l(^  Now  fit  to  this  indicator 
another  ])iston  which  will  give  considerable  friction;  not  so 
much  as  to  make  it  **  sticky,''  but  within  ordinary  practical 
limits.  Tak(^  sc^veral  (wirds  with  one  piston  and  then  with  the 
other,  using  the  saiiKi  spring  in  both  cases.  The  piston  having 
the  greater  friction  will  invariably  show  the  higher  expansion 
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line.  If  the  indicator  were  rapped  while  in  use,  it  would  prob- 
ably show  a  more  correct  card,  but  some  automatic  arrangement 
should  be  furnished  for  rapping  it  with  suflScient  frequency  to 
make  the  results  compare  with  the  rapping  while  testing  at  a 
stationary  pressure. 

As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  testing  from  a  mercury  column,  which 
the  author  speaks  of,  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mercury,  I 
would  say  that  if  it  is  attempted  to  bring  the  mercury  column 
to  rest,  this  trouble  will  always  appear.  But  when  the  pressure 
is  constautly  increased  or  decreased  at  an  approximately  uni- 
form slow  rate,  the  error  is  inappreciable.  This  can  be  readily 
done  where  the  electric  contact  method  is  used.  The  errors  due 
to  differences  of  speed  of  testing  with  the  mercury  column  are 
likewise  too  small  to  be  noticeable  unless  excessive  speeds  be 
used.  A  very  convenient  speed  is  an  increase  or  decrease  of  20 
pounds  pressure  per  minute.  I  have  never  attempted  to  deter- 
mine accurately  how  long  it  takes  for  the  electric  device  to  draw 
the  record  line,  but  it  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  second.  But, 
assuming  it  to  be  fully  one-fifth  of  a  second,  with  the  mercury 
rising  20  pounds  per  minute,  a  60-pound  spring  would  advance, 
while  the  pencil  is  in  contact  with  the  paper,  the  t^J^  part  of  an 
inch.  This  is  narrower  than  a  fine  pencil  line,  and  could  not 
be  noticed.  Even  double  this  rate,  or  40  pounds  per  minute, 
would  not  bring  the  error  within  the  range  of  observation.  A 
practically  constant  rate  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  column 
is  easily  produced  by  using  a  very  small  steam  valve  with  a 
stop  to  limit  its  opening. 

One  frequent  source  of  error  should  be  provided  against  when 
testing  from  the  mercury  column,  viz. :  When  the  testing  is  done 
slowly,  the  indicator  is  not  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  in 
practical  use.  This  can  be  easily  corrected  as  follows  :  Let  the 
indicator  have  two  connections  :  one  direct  to  the  testing  appara- 
tus, and  a  by-pass  connection  to  the  source  of  steam  pressure. 
After  the  apparatus  has  drawn  a  record  Hne  on  the  card,  shut 
the  indicator  off  from  the  apparatus,  connect  it  to  the  high-pres- 
sure steam,  and  work  it  up  and  down  several  times,  reconnect- 
ing it  to  the  apparatus  sufficiently  before  the  pressure  reaches 
the  next  record  point. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  greater 
uniformity  in  the  testing  of  indicators,  but  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  introduce  as  few  artificial  elements  as  possible, 
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and  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done. 

Prof,  F.  C,  Wagner. — There  is  one  point  in  Professor  Jacobus's 
paper  which  does  not  agree  with  my  own  experience.  He  states 
that  in  testing  an  indicator  hot  it  should  first  be  subjected  to 
a  steam  pressure  equal  to  the  maximum  pressure  used.  In 
another  place  he  states  that  the  indicator  should  be  brought  to 
the  average  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  test. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  made  some  tests  to  determine  just 
what  the  temperature  reached  by  an  indicator  spring  was  when 
different  steam  pressures  were  beneath  the  piston.  The  pencil 
motion  and  piston  rod  were  removed  from  an  indicator,  and 
with  the  piston  and  spring  in  place,  a  thermometer  was  inserted 
to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  space  directly  above  the 
piston  In  every  case,  no  matter  what  the  steam  pressure,  the 
temperature  was  constant  and  about  212  degrees  Fahr. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sp'ace  is  filled  with  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure  which  has  leaked  past  the  indicator  piston. 
The  amount  so  leaking  is  usually  small  enough  so  that  any 
superheat  which  might  be  due  to  throttling  is  given  up  to  the 
cylinder  walls  of  the  indicator  before  the  steam  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  spring. 

Consequently,  it  makes  no  difference  what  pressure  of  steam 
is  used  to  heat  up  an  indicator  spring  preliminary  to  a  hot  test, 
so  long  as  it  is  greater  than  atmospheric. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  conditions 
which  obtain  when  an  indicator  is  used  upon  the  low-pressure 
cyliuder  of  a  condensing  engine.  During  a  portion  of  the  time 
the  pressure  is  above  the  atmosphere,  and  during  the  remainder 
it  is  below.  There  is  first  a  puff  of  steam  against  the  indicator 
spring,  and  then  a  draught  of  air  from  the  room  ns  air  is  sucked 
into  the  indicator.  The  temperature  reached  by  the  spring  is 
evidently  somewhat  between  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
212  degrees  Fahr.,  de])ending  u])on  tlie  proportionate  lengths  of 
time  during  which  a  pressure  or  a  vacuum  exists  under  the 
ijulicator  piston.  By  actual  nioasurement  I  have  found  tem- 
])eratures  varying  from  110  degrees  to  IGU  degrees  Fahr.  in  dif- 
ferent cases. 

When  the  indicator  works  entirely  \x\>o\\  a  vacuum  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  may  be  taken  as  that  of  tlie  surrounding 
air. 
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Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss. — An  arrangement  for  testing  indicators 
by  means  of  steam  pressure,  which  has  given  satisfactory  resnlts 
in  the  engineering  laboratory  of  Purdue  University,  is  shown  by 
Fig  141.  This  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  past 
for  checking  indicators  'and  thermometers.  It  consists  of  a 
4:-inch  steam  drum,  having  a  steam  supply  pipe  at  one  end  and 
a  discharge  pipe  at  the  other  end.  At  intervals  throughout  its 
length  are  fittings  to  which  indicator  cocks  and  thermometer 
plugs  may  be  attached,  only  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
tigure.  The  length  of  the  pipe  is  such  that  two  or  more  indi- 
cators may  be  tested  at  the  same  time.     The  steam  supply  pipe 


has  attached  to  it  an  ordinary  lubricator,  and  the  discharge 
opening  is  controlled  by  an  automatic  valve  which,  when  set  for 
a  given  pressure,  serves  to  maintain  that  pressure  within  the 
4^inch  steam  drum. 

The  automatic  control  will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  142.  Its  principal  feature  consists  of  a  cylinder  and 
plunger  made  by  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Company, 
and  similar,  except  as  to  external  dimensions,  to  the  cylinder  and 
plunger  employed  by  that  company  in  their  standard  "  Gauge 
Tester,"  and  similar,  also,  to  that  employed  by  Professor 
JacobiiB  in  the  apparatus  described  by  him  ;  that  is,  the  pressure 
within  the  drum  has  access  to  a  plunger  of  known  area,  which 
plunger   is   loaded   by  the  application  of  weights  to  a  weight 
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toliler.  Bnt  the  apparatus  under  consideration  is  di^rent 
from  the  others  to  which  reference  has  heen  made,  in  that  the 
plunger  not  only  serves  to  determine  the  pressure  within  the 
dmm,  but  Ihiit  it  also  acts  autnmaticallr  to  maintain  the  same 
constant.  TItis  is  accomplished  Iiy  Laving  the  planger  nncover 
a  ]>ort,  the  form  of  which  is  such  as  will  give  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  the  port-opening  na  the  plunger  rises.  The  port  ia 
small,  and  the  passages  lending  to  the  cylinder  are  large,  so  that 
the  moTement  of  steam  under  the  plunger  does  not  measurably 


affect  its  pressure.  The  plunger,  therefore,  with  the  load  it 
may  carry  on  the  weiglit  holder,  can  be  maintained  in  balance 
by  tlip  juGsHure  of  steam  only  when  the  jiressure  is  constant. 
If  .in  excoKs  of  wtcani  is  admitti'd  tn  the  s.eam  di-um  the  plunger 
rises,  and  in  sn  dninj^  ffivcs  ;i  inrijer  outlet.  It  the  supply 
diminishes,  the  outlet  opening  is  dlniinisbt'd.  The  arrangement 
coustitutew  II  pressure- rej^iliiting  vulvp  which  responds  to  dlf- 
ferenecs  of  viiluriie,  the  jiressurc  loniaining  jit  all  times  constant 
The  pnr]n>se  uf  tlie  siiuill  drain  between  the  plunger  cylinder 
and  the  steam  dmm  (Tij;.  Ill)  is  to  ojirry  off  the  water  of  con- 
densation which,  if  allowed  to  pass  the  uutoioatic  valve,  gives 
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rise  to  unsteadiness  in  its  action.  The  lubricator  on  the  steam 
pipe  serves  to  lubricate  both  the  indicator  pistons  and  the 
plunger  of  the  automatic  valve. 

In  using  this  apparatus  the  indicators  are  attached  to  the 
drum,  the  drum  warmed,  the  small  drain  (Fig.  141)  is  slightly 
opened,  weights  representing  the  desired  pressure  are  placed 
upon  the  weight  holder,  the  lubricator  started,  and  steam 
gradually  turned  on  to  the  supply  pipe,  the  weight  pan  being 
rotated  meanwhile.  When  the  weight  holder  floats  freely  be- 
tween stops,  the  indicator  cocks  are  opened  and  records  made 
similar  to  those  described  by  Professor  Jacobus.  Additional 
weight  is  then  placed  upon  the  weight  holder,  and  the  process 
repeated  for  a  new  pressure. 

I  would  add  that  for  testing  indicators  ccM  the  Crosby  gauge 
tester  seems  to  serve  every  purpose. 

Prof^sor  Jacobus* — The  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Mattice  to 
the  method  of  pressing  the  pencil  of  the  indicator  up  and  down 
and  releasing  it  does  not  hold,  because  an  indicator  in  correct 
adjustment  will  give  the  same  line  after  the  pencil  has  been 
pressed  upward  as  it  will  after  it  has  been  pressed  downward, 
when  the  indicator  is  rapped,  as  described  in  the  paper,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  on  the  pencil. 

Pressing  the  pencil  up  and  down  and  releasing  it  is  simply  a 
test  to  make  certain  that  the  friction  of  the  indicator  does  not 
affect  the  readings,  and  an  indicator  should  not  be  used  if  such 
irregularities  as  are  described  by  Mr.  Mattice  are  found  to 
exist. 

The  scale  obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  my  paper  by 
pressing  the  pencil  up  and  down  will  be  the  same  for  an  indi- 
cator in  correct  adjustment  as  the  scale  obtained  by  rapping 
the  indicator  without  pressing  the  pencil  up  and  down.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  press  the  indicator  up  and  down  in  tak- 
ing each  line  even  after  the  indicator  has  been  found  to  be  in 
correct  adjustment,  because  the  friction  may  increase  at  any 
moment  through  oil  being  blown  from  the  piston  or  from  other 
causes,  and  the  results  may  be  affected  thereby.  The  statement 
that  by  careful  manipulation  widely  varying  results  may  be 
obtained  applies,  therefore,  only  to  indicators  which  ^re  not  in 
correct  adjustment,  and  indicators  in  this  condition  should  be 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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adjusted  so  that  constant  results  are  obtained  before  proceeding 
to  use  them. 

Mr.  Mattice  states  tliat  there  may  be  errors  from  pressing  the 
pencil  up  and  down  wliich  may  make  it  appear  that  the  indicator 
has  negative  friction,  and  says  tliat  tliis,  in  fact,  is  shown  by  my 
table  giving  the  results  of  the  calibration  of  a  spring.  This  can- 
not occur  in  an  indicator  in  correct  adjustment,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  and  it  is  not  shown  by  the  table.  In  taking 
each  line,  for  which  measurements  are  given  in  the  table  for 
both  increasing  and  decreasing  pressures,  the  pencil  was  pressed 
up  and  down,  and  two  lines  were  taken,  as  described  in  the  paper, 
and  these  two  lines  fell  directly  one  over  the  other.  The  fric- 
tion of  the  indicator  d(3es  not,  therefore,  enter  the  results  given 
in  the  table,  and  no  argument  as  to  the  effect  of  friction  in 
the  indicator  can,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  differences  found. 
Furthermore,  the  differeni^os  in  the  average  heights  given  in  the 
table  of  the  lines  at  the  increasing  j)ressure  and  those  of  the  lines 
at  decreasing  pressures  are  less  than  the  probable  error  of  the 
averages  themselves  ;  hence,  for  this  reason  alone,  Mr.  Mattice  is 
in  error  in  basing  an  argument  on  the  differences  in  the  way  he 
has  done.  The  differences  of  the  averages  for  increasing  and 
decreasing  pressures  for  the  heights  of  the  lines  at  20,  40,  60, 
80,  and  100  pounds  per  sipiare  inch  above  the  atmosphere  line 
are  .006,  .004,  .003,  .000,  and  .OOG  inch,  respectively.  As  the 
readings  are  tak(*n  to  the  mjarest  .005  inch,  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  this  amount  between  the  averages  even  if  all  the 
measurements  are  accuratelv  taken,  and  there  is  no  accidental 
variation  in  the  lines  themselves.  This  amount,  or  .005  inch,  is 
fibout  equal  to  the  maximum  difference  between  the  averages. 
As  t'  ere  may  be  accidental  variation  in  the  lines  themselves,  due 
to  the  differences  in  the  amount  that  the  parts  of  the  indicator 
are  heated,  etc.,  there  may  be  great:^'  diff(»rences  than  .005  inch 
with  all  the  iiKs-isurements  accuratelv  taken.  This  makes  it  still 
more  apparent  that  the  differences  between  the  readings  for 
illcr(^asinJ^  an<I  decreasinj^  pressures  found  from  the  table  are 
too  small  to  form  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

An.)Mier  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Mattice  is  the  rapping  of 
the  in<li(*ator  in  testing  the  spiing,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fric- 
ti(m,  on  the  ground  that  what  we  wish  to  know  for  practical  pur- 
])()ses  is  the  true  scah?  of  the  spring  under  the  natural  conditions 
of  working.     1  have  made   tests  to  show  that  the  true  scale  of 
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tlie  spring  under  working  conditions  will  be  given  by  the 
method  described  in  the  paper,  in  which  the  indicator  is  rapped 
in  order  to  reduce  the  friction.  My  experiments  also  show 
that  with  an  indicator  in  correct  adjustment,  the  indicator  piston 
does  not  lag  behind  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  show  too 
high  a  pressure  in  falling  lines,  and  vice  versa,  Mr.  Mattice 
states  that  the  piston  having  the  greatest  friction  will  invariably 
have  the  higher  expansion  line,  and  describes  an  experiment  to 
bear  him  out.  No  such  variations  in  the  heights  of  the  expan- 
sion line  can  be  found  with  indicators  in  correct  adjustment 
which  will  meet  the  requirements,  as  to  friction,  viz. :  that  there 
shall  be  no  double  lines  on  the  test  diagram  when  obtained,  as 
described  in  my  paper.  The  results  of  my  experiments  to  prove 
this  fact  are  given  in  Tables  A  and  B.  In  these  experiments 
the  indicator  cards  were  taken  simultaneously  with  two  indica- 
tors, which  are  designated  A  and  B  in  the  tables.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  indicator  A  was  the  same  in  taking  all  of  the  cards. 
Three  pistons  of  different  sizes  were  used  in  the  indicator  B. 
One  of  these  was  made  to  fit  as  tightly  as  possible  without 
causing  double  lines  on  the  test  diagram.  This  piston  was  a 
much  better  fit  than  the  pistons  usually  furnished  with  new 
indicators.  The  second  piston  used  was  slightly  less  than  one 
one- thousandth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  first  piston,  and  the 
third  piston  was  made  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  smaller. 
These  pistons  are  designated  as  "  Tight,'  "  Medium,"  and 
"  Loose "  in  the  table.  An  extra  set  of  holes  was  drilled 
through  the  casing  of  the  indicator  in  order  to  allow  the  steam 
which  leaked  by  the  "  Loose  "  piston  to  escape  from  the  indi- 
cator without  producing  an  appreciable  back  pressure  on  top 
of  the  piston. 

Table  A  gives  the  mean  heights  of  the  expansion  lines  of  the 
cards  measured  above  the  atmosplieric  line  and  the  ratios  of  the 
average  heights  given  by  the  indicator  B  to  the  heights  given  by 
the  indicator  A,  With  the  "  Tight  "  piston  used  in  the  indicator 
B  the  ratio  was  1.10;  with  the  "Medium"  i)iston,  1.11,  and 
with  the  "  Loose  "  piston,  1.10.  The  constancy  of  these  ratios 
proves  the  fact  that  there  were  no  differences  produced  in 
the  expansion  line  by  altering  the  size  of  the  pistons  in  the 
indicator  B, 

The  indicator  cards  were  obtained  from  an  engine  in  which 
the  cut-off  was  about  one-fourth  stroke  and  the  initial  steam 
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TABLE  A. 

Mban  Heights  and  Pkessurkb  During  Expansion,  from  Indicator  Cards 
Taken  Simultanpiocsly  witu  Two  Indicators  Designated  as  A  and  B 
IN  THE  Table. 

Mean  heigtitfl  measured  abovi*  the  atinot<pheric  lines  of  the  indicator  cards  to  thcexpaiwioD  lines. 
Th«f  lenj(th  of  the  iK>rtion  meaMired  in  each  canl  wa^  72  per  cent,  of  the  lentrth  of  the  card.  The 
indicator  A  waa  in  the  Nume  adjustment  in  all  the  te^t».  A  "Ticht."  "  Medinm.''  and  a  "Looae."* 
piitton  were  used  in  the  indicator  Ji.  the  "  Medium  "  and  "  L<kmh^  "  piMont*  being  .001  and  .008  hich, 
reiipectively.  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  "Tight "  piAton. 


MEAN  HEIGHTS  IX  INCHES. 


-Nrwrnvn    nw    Rwr     o»  ^'^^"'*     TAKEN     8lXrL- ('AKDK     TaKKN      SlJUL- 
nCMBER    or    OET     OF  TANEOL>LY   WITH  TASEOrf*LV   WITH    "Me- 

ixARDi*.  "Tight  "  Piston  in  B.     diuk  *'  Piston  in  B. 


Cards  Takbx    Simli.- 

tameouolt  with 
**  Loose  '*  PiaroN  ix  JJ. 


I 


!  !  I 

Indicator  .4.  Indicator //.:  Indicator  J.  Indicator  ^.Indicator  .4.  Indicator  Zf. 


1 

.452 

2 

.450 

3 

.442 

4 

.443 

5 

.459 

6 

.470 

Average 

.454 

liatio   of 
heights . 

mean) 

1. 

.491 

.472 

.525 

.409 

.489 

.582 

.496 

.479 

.534 

.490 

.476 

.526 

.501 

.458 

.517 

.521 

.475 

.543 

.501 

.475 

.529 

1. 

11 

.481 

.508 

.465 

.510 

.450 

.486 

.446 

.504 

.446 

.510 

.458 

.500 

.457 

.508 

1.10 


Scale  of  spring  uned  in  Indicator  A  corrected  for  all  variationn 80.8 

Scale  of  spring  uned  in  Indicator  B  with  the  ••  Tight  "  and  *'  Medium  "  pistons 58.11 

Scale  of  the  same  vpriug  when  used  in  Indieator  B  with  "  Loose  *^  piston 54  8 


TABLE    B. 

Mean  Forward  Pressubes  During  Expansion  and  Mean  EFFEcnvB 
Pressures  for  Entire  Cards  from  Lndicator  Cards  Taken  Simul- 
taneously. 


Pi««ton    Uski>    in 
Indicatou  B. 


I   Mean  EpFEcrnrB  Pressubes  for 
Entire  Area  of  Indicator 
Cards  in  Poitnds  Per 
SQUARE  Inch. 


Mean   Forward   Pressures 

DrRlNO     E.XTANSION     IN 

Poinds  I*er  Si^UARK 

IN(  H. 


Indicainr.l.  liulicator//.   DifTcrrnci'.  iliulicafor.l.  Indicator/?.  Difference 


Tipht 26.0 

Mjidiuin 1      i2H.2 

Loo.s(^ I      27.1 


'J7.0 
2S .  5 
27.3 


+  .1 

+  .2 


32.6 
32.4 
3:^.4 


.0 
+  .8 
-.5 
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pressure  about  80  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere. 
To  obtain  the  mean  height  of  the  expansion  line  the  ordinate 
which  is  marked  A  Bin  Fig.  143  was  laid  off  through  a  point  in 
the  atmospheric  line  28  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  card  from 
the  admission  end.  The  area  A  B  CD  between  the  expansion 
line  and  the  atmospheric  line  was  then  measured,  and  the 
mean  height  corresponding  to  this  area  was  obtained. 

The  indicator  springs  were  carefully  tested  and  the  equivalent 
scales  determined  by  laying  off  horizontal  lines  on  one  of  the 
indicator  cards  taken  by  each  indicator  at  the  height  of  the  lines 
on  the  test  diagrams.  The  scale  corresponding  to  each  area 
included  between  the  test  lines  was  multiplied  by  the  area,  and 


Jacobui 


Fig.  143. 


the  sum  of  these  multiples  was  divided  by  the  entire  area  of  the 
card  in  order  to  obtain  the  equivalent  scale. 

The  mean  forward  pressures  during  expansion  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  heights  given  in  Table  A  by  the  equivalent 
scales  are  given  in  Table  B.  The  mean  effective  pressure  for  the 
entire  cards  was  also  worked  out,  and  the  results  are  also  given 
in  Table  B. 

The  fact  that  the  mean  forward  pressure  during  expansion 
and  the  mean  effective  pressure  were  the  same  for  the  "  Tight " 
piston  as  for  the  other  two  pistons  shows  that  the  proper  scale 
of  the  spring  was  used  for  the  working  conditions.  The  scale 
used,  as  already  explained,  was  that  obtained  by  rapping  the 
indicator  so  that  no  double  lines  were  formed  on  the  test  dia- 
grams.  When  the  indicator  with  the  "  Tight  "  piston  was  not 
rapped  double  lines  were  formed,  and  the  scale  from  such 
double  lines  would  make  the  mean  effective  pressure  lower  than 
the  true  value.  The  tests  prove,  therefore,  that  the  correct 
scale  was  given  by  the  "  Tight "  piston  when  the  indicator  was 
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rapped,  and  that  a  scale  obtained  from  a  test  diagram  in  which 
there  were  double  lines,  using  the  upper  lines  for  the  falling 
pressures  and  the  lower  lines  for  the  rising  pressures,  would 
have  been  in  error. 

The  main  error  which  may  occur  in  using  a  mercury  column 
irt  not  due  to  the  lack  of  quickness  with  which  the  recording 
device  acts,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  computations  given 
by  Mr.  Mattice,  which  show  the  quickness  of  such  action.  The 
error  occurs  mainly  from  pulsations  in  the  long  column  of  mer- 
cury, which  has  a  considerable  mass  and  is  balanced  against 
an  elastic  medium.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  correct  results 
cannot  be  obtained  with  mercury  columns,  but  that  there  can 
be  errors  I  know  from  personal  experience.  In  one  case  we  had 
some  indicators  tested  in  the  regular  way  by  means  of  a  mercury 
column  in  the  hands  of  an  exj^ert  operator.  After  completing 
the  tests  in  the  regular  way,  I  suggested  that  the  column  be 
run  very  slowly.  This  was  done,  and  the  results  obtained  with 
the  slowly  moving  column  Avere  different  from  those  obtained 
when  the  column  was  run  at  the  ordinary  speed.  In  these  tests 
there  were  double  lines  traced  on  the  diagrams  in  the  tests  with 
the  mercury  column,  whereas  my  own  tests  gave  single  lines. 
The  aA'erage  of  the  two  lines  for  the  slowly  moving  column 
agreed  with  my  own  calibrations,  whereas  the  average  with  the 
column  run  at  the  ordinary  8])eed  did  not.  How  to  make  use 
of  the  double  lines  on  tlie  diagram  is  an  open  question.  I  know 
of  a  concern  employing  a  mercury  column  which  gives  only 
tlie  readings  for  increasing  pressures  in  their  reports,  unless  the 
parties  for  whom  the  tests  are  made  request  that  they  shall  be 
furnished  with  the  results  for  decreasing  pressures  as  well  as 
those  for  increasing  pressures. 

A  point  is  raised  by  Mr.  Mattice  and  Professor  Wagner  in 
regard  to  the  tem2)erature  of  the  spring  being  different  in  the 
tests  to  calibrate  it  than  when  the  indicator  is  used  on  an  engine. 
Professor  Wagner  is  correct  in  saying  that  tlie  temperature  of 
the  spring  for  the  usual  working  conditions  of  an  indicator  for 
pressure  above  the  atmos2)heie  is  about  212  degrees  Fahr.  I  have 
made  tests  to  determine^,  the  tenn)erature  to  wliich  the  springs 
an^  subjected  when  calibrated  on  our  apparatus,  and  find  that 
tli(^re  niav  be  superh(^ating  in  the  steam  above  the  piston  of 
from  10  to  20  di^greos  Fahr.  when  the  indicator  is  subjected  to 
steam  at  80  pounds  pressure.     The  steam  which  enters  our 
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apparatus  contains  considerable  moisture,  and  water  appears  at 
all  times  at  the  drip  valve  marked  0  in  Fig.  138,  and  should 
this  be  closed  it  raises  in  a  gauge  glass  which  is  not  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  steam  acting  on  the  piston  is,  therefore,  always 
in  a  moist  state.  We  have  made  tests  in  which  a  small  amount 
of  water  was  blown  into  the  indicator  along  with  the  steam. 
To  accomplish  this  the  blow  off  pipe  iV  was  made  to  lead  from 
the  cylinder  B  at  the  same  height  as  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
indicator,  and  the  drip  valve  0  was  closed  so  that  water  col- 
lected in  the  cylinder.  When  this  was  done,  the  temperature 
above  the  piston  was  found  to  be  212  degrees  Fahr.  Tests  were 
made  by  calibrating  an  indicator  spring  at  212  degrees  by  allow- 
ing the  water  to  leak  past  the  piston  along  with  the  steam,  and 
by  calibrating  the  same  spring  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  results  of  the  calibrations  was  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent.,  the  scale  with  the  spring  at  212  degrees  Fahr. 
being  slightly  the  greater.  We  have  considered  this  difference 
an  unimportant  one,  and  have  employed  the  ordinary  method  in 
our  calibrations. 

In  some  tests  we  have  made  we  have  used  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  138  in  the  same  way  as  the  apparatus  described 
for  high  pressures  shown  in  Fig.  139  ;  that  is,  we  maintain  the 
steam  in  the  apparatus  at  a  given  pressure  and  take  five  lines 
or  more,  together  with  the  corresponding  atmospheric  lines, 
before  taking  lines  at  another  pressure.  When  this  is  done, 
the  lines  can  be  taken  quickly  on  the  indicator,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  will  be  more  nearly  that  which  exists 
under  working  conditions.  The  atmospheric  lines  are  taken 
after  tracing  the  lines  at  the  given  pressures,  two  three-way 
cocks  being  connected  between  the  indicator  and  the  cylinder 
B,  and  both  being  turned  in  taking  an  atmospheric  line,  so 
that  any  leakage  in  the  indicator  cock  will  not  affect  the  atmos- 
pheric line. 

In  the  case  of  a  spring  working  under  a  vacuum  we  strive 
to  make  the  temperature  of  the  spring,  in  the  calibrations,  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  to  which  it  was  subjected  when  in  use. 

The  arrangement  described  by  Professor  Goss  provides  an 
easy  and  accurate  way  of  regulating  the  pressure,  as  well  as  an 
accurate  means  of  measuring  it.  For  great  refinement,  however, 
I  feel  that  the  device  which  we  use,  in  which  the  rotating  plug 
is  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  will  give  more  accurate 
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results  than  where  it  is  heated  by  tlie  steam.  The  expansion  of 
the  plug  and  the  bushing  on  being  heated  by  the  steam  produces 
an  error  of  about  0.3  of  a  pound  per  square  inch  at  80  pounds 
pressure.  We  have  tested  a  plug  arranged  as  described  by 
Professor  Goss,  and  have  found  that  there  was  a  practical 
agreement  with  our  own  when  the  steam  which  escaped  through 
the  opening  at  the  side  of  the  plug  issued  at  a  considerable 
velocity.  When  the  pressure  Avas  regulated  so  that  little  or  no 
steam  escaped  there  was  a  diflference  found  of  about  0.3  pound 
at  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  the  difference 
corresponding  to  the  difference  in  area  of  the  plug  and  of  the 
bushing  when  cold  and  Avhen  heated  by  the  steam.  The  reason 
that  there  was  an  agreement  when  considerable  steam  was 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  opening  at  the  side  of  the 
plug  arranged  as  described  l)y  Professor  Goss  was  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  steam,  in  passing 
through  the  opening  beneath  the  plug,  caused  a  slight  loss  of 
pressure  between  the  reservoir  to  which  the  indicator  was  at- 
tached and  the  plug,  and  when  the  velocity  was  such  that  this 
loss  became  equal  to  the  difference  of  pressure  corresponding  to 
the  difference  in  the  area  of  the  plug  when  hot  and  when  cold, 
the  two  effects  counterbalanced  each  other. 
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DCCCVI.* 

TOPICAL  DISCUSSIONS  AND  NOTES  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

No.   806—139. 

Does  it  pay  to  pickle  ordinary  castings? 

Mr,  OrosGo  C.  Woolson. — It  occurred  to  me  when  I  saw  this 
question  of  pickling  was  to  come  up  that  I  must  make  a  few 
remarks,  prompted  from  observations  and  personal  experience  in 
this  chai'acter  of  work. 

To  begin  with,  however,  I  am  impressed  with  this  view  of  the 
problem : 

1.  It  depends  on  several  conditions  whether  it  be  desirable  to 
subject  castings  to  a  bath  of  pickle  or  not.  For  instance,  some 
foundries  have  a  class  of  work  requiring  such  a  soft  character  of 
metal,  and  require  such  a  character  of  tooling,  and,  further-  « 
more,  have  such  metliods  of  moulding  and  pouring,  that  there 
is  not  an  adequate  return  for  the  outlay  in  proper  pickling; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  work  neces^arily  pro- 
duced in  localities  and  under  such  conditions  of  metal  moulding 
and  casting  that  it  seems  to  be  advantageous  to  pickle  the  castings 
before  subjecting  them  to  the  particular  character  of  tooling 
necessary,  so  that  to  my  mind  it  all  depends  on  the  several  con- 
ditions whether  it  is  wise  to  pickle  or  not  to  pickle. 

2.  If  pickling  is  decided  on,  for  any  particular  reasons,  then  I 
wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  the  mechanic.  See 
to  it  carefully  that  your  apparatus  is  well  equipped  for  thoroughly 
rinsing  before  subjecting  the  castings  to  the  men  who  are  to 
handle  them  and  do  the  tooling,  for  where  the  rinsing  is  carelessly 
done,  there  will  arise  sulphurous  fumes  which  are  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable, and  I  have  no  doubt  injurious  to  the  lungs  of  any  one, 
especially  if  such  person  is  naturally  weak  in  these  parts. 

There  is  only  one  sort  of  being  who  can  stand  it  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  that  being  is  *'  a  once-was^^^  and  he  is  usually 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1898)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the 
I'ransdctions. 
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noxailay'i  to  V^*^  f-'mii'l  in  m risen m:s,  'lone  np  in  medicated 
cloth. 

JA/*.  /'//i//"V.v  /.  ^V-i/-.-,./ .''. — I  wo'.H  like  to  say  that  the  adop- 
ti«jri  of  the  s;iM'i-hI;A."*t  f'-f  •rl'^.ininiLr  oa.stinfrs  replaces  pickling  in 
our  ►rsr.aiili.shnirL:.  The  ;L:;-'w-r  ^u  the  quesrion  asked  shoald 
iler)«-:njl  very  Lirgely  .in  t«;  the  kiL«l  ^lii*1  qa.-ility  of  castings  being 
ma,il«^.  PV'-rn  rny  ex[ieiien«>-  witi.  rhe  >:inl-ljla.st  in  cleaning  east- 
ir:g,T  Jiirinjr  rhe  Ia.-t  t\v«>  ye.tr^,  I  biirlieve  iiny  foundry  making 
over  MX  rons  of  iM.sritirrs  r^rr  il.iv  c.innot  arT«-jrJ  to  use  anv  other 
method,  if  the  ctistinirs  mn-^t  be  «:Ie;ined.  If  u  foundry  is  making 
tif-een  to  twenry  tons  per  cLiy.  tli^re  is  tlieu  more  reason  for  using 
the  -.iinl-hhLst.  becjLU.se  of  :he  -^.iviLjr  over  anv  other  method  of 
whicli  1  L.i'.'e  knowle«]ge.  Ther^^  are  many  foundries  in  which  the 
-sari'l-'ol.int  wouM  ij«*t  i  •*:  useful,  su -h  as  jiipt-  foundries  and  foundries 
making  cjir  wheels,  eti:.  Foundiies  using  pickle  for  removing 
th*:  sand  auil  scale  from  their  casrings  should  immediately  join 
the  proc*;ssion  of  proc:ress  and  ailopt  the  sand-blast.  Foundries 
prrxlucing  steam-engine  castinirs.  air  compress<:>rs,  and  steam- 
I»amp  cji-stings  cann'jt  atf'»rd  to  be  without  a  sand-blast  apparatus 
for  cleaning  tlieir  castings.  Such  foundries  will  find  it  the  only 
"  up-to-^late"  raethol  »>f  removing  the  core  sand  from  the  steam 
ports  and  jackets  of  all  kin^ls  of  cylinders  ;  it  has  no  competitor  in 
any  form  of  pickh.-,  *jiri:rr  in  c«>st  or  quality  of  w«.»rk.  Ports  and 
jackets  can  be  ina^le  alisr»lutf4y  clean  ;  it  does  away  with  the  slow 
metljO'ls  uriuallv  in  vr.i^ue  when.*  steam  cvlinders  are  to  be  cleaned, 
which  is  t^vo  or  three  «lays  of  j«ickling,  with  hours  of  labor  by  some 
worknu-ji  sr-ouring  through  the  ports  with  a  piece  of  sheet  metal. 
There  i-  r^ure  to  be  sand  in  the  comers  after  a  castinir  comes  from 
tlif:  i)ickle,  no  matter  how  loni:  it  is  left  on  the  pickle  bench  or 
how  thoroughly  the  pickle  is  applie'i.  Time  is  another  important 
element.  A  ]»lain  cylinder  l''»  inches  in  diameter  of  bore  and 
20.J  inches  long  can  be  cleaned  by  one  man  in  a  properly  designed 
sand-blast  room  in  ifiW  minutes,  and  the  ports  will  be  cleaned. 
SnrMl-M.M.stirjg  a  <''a-tiiiL''  removes  niu!-h  of  tht*  silicious  oxide 
frorn  the  casting,  so  that.  tli»-  p;irts  ^vhich  ar»*  to  be  tooled  do  not 
<leHtroy  the  tools  -o  r;qii<ll\"  ;  «'<{Mr(^i;iliy  is  this  noticeable  where 
CMsTinfjs  go  to  the  turri-t  :iiid  milling  niacliini'S,  and  the  tools 
whirl  I  ar'»r  u-^»"l  Jire  ex]M.-n--iv<»,  and  a  small  saving  i.s  worth  con- 
sideration. rJood,  honest  jobbing  foundries  slumld  hail  the  use 
of  the  sand-blast,  br-rau-ic  it  shows  u|»  all  the  imperfections  in  the 
ca^tini'-s,  cleaning  all    sancl    out    of   the    blow-holes    and    stogg}* 
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places,  enabling  the  imperfect  casting  to  be  discarded  in  the 
inspection.  One  operator  in  the  operating  room  can  clean  fifteen 
tons  of  steam-pump  castings  per  day,  of  ten  hours,  requiring  a  No. 
95  B.  O.  &  B.  A.  Tilghmati  mixer  (sold  by  Ward  and  Nash; 
Boston) ;  a  boiler  plate  washer,  7  feet  long,  4  feet  diameter ; 
a  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan,  40  inches;  Deane  air  compressor,  10 
by  12.  The  usual  pressure  being  between  15  to  22  pounds,  using 
a  nozzle  of  f  inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Suplee. — I  understand  that  in  Germany  they  are  now  using 
a  weak  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  great  success.  It  acts 
on  the  silica,  and  eats  out  the  sand  in  a  way  that  an  ordinary 
pickle  does  not. 

The  solution  used  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  about  twenty 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  will  attack  the  silica  direct,  without  having  any  per- 
ceptible action  on  the  iron.  It  should  be  used  in  lead-lined  tanks, 
and  handled  with  care,  as  it  will  injure  the  hands  unless  they  are 
protected  by  rubber  gloves.  As  the  ordinary  pickle  can  only 
act  by  undercutting  the  scale  and  eating  away  the  metal  until 
the  scale  is  removed,  it  should  follow  that  a  solution  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  silica  is  more  desirable. 

Mr..  Wm.  Kent. — I  have  seen  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  for 
removing  the  clay  from  castings  that  have  been  cast  in  baked 
clay  moulds,  and  it  did  that  very  successfully.  The  hydrofluoric 
acid  seems  to  have  a  field  for  some  purposes. 

Mr.  Newco-ml). — I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  the  sand-blast 
takes  off  the  silicious  oxide  on  the  outside  of  the  casting,  and  the 
men  in  the  shop  notice  it  right  away.  In  that  way  the  tools 
retain  their  edge. 

Mr.  Suplee. — In  regard  to  the  sand-blast,  I  know  that  it 
is  used  with  remarkable  success  in  preparing  surfaces  for  the 
Bower-Barff  process,  and  it  is  practically  impossilDle  to  get  a  con- 
tinuous coating  of  magnetic  oxide  unless  some  such  method  of 
cleaning  is  employed.  This  leaves  the  iron  with  a  silvery  white 
appearance,  practically  chemically  clean.  This  method  is  used 
for  small  hardware  and  castings  of  that  sort. 

No.  806—140. 

Wbat  is  the  strength  of  pipe  fittings  made  by  a  casting  process? 

Mr.  II.  H.  Suplee. — I  might  state  that  that  question  is  intro- 
duced by  me  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  not  a  member  of  the 
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Society,  for  a  specific  reason.  At  the  present  time  American 
manufacturers  are  exporting  large  quantities  of  American  wrought- 
iron  pipe  for  steam  and  gas  and  other  work  of  that  sort  But 
they  find  themselves  seriously  hampered  in  meeting  the  foreign 
market  for  pipe  fittings.  That  is,  they  cannot  take  the  whole 
order,  simply  because  there  is  a  general  mistrust  abroad  of  cast 
fittings.  Wrought  fittings  are  the  rule  instead  of  cast  fittings, 
the  idea  being  that  the  American  cast  fittings  are  not  strong 
enough.  Under  those  circumstances  it  is  very  desirable  to  be 
able  to  show  the  foreign  users  of  American  products  that  the  cast 
fitting  is  all  right  when  properly  made,  and  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  obtain  some  expression  of  opinon  on  the  part  of  a  respon- 
sible body  like  this  that  would  boost  up  the  American  article,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  If  anything  could  be  said  on  that 
subject  it  would  be  of  value  to  American  commerce  abroad. 

Mr,  Wvi.  KeiiL — Two  cases  in  the  last  two  years  were  called 
to  my  attention  of  the  breaking  of  cast-iron  fittings ;  but  they 
were  caused  by  water  ram  in  a  steam  pipe.  Probably  if  there 
had  not  been  any  cast-iron  fittings  there,  something  else  would 
have  broken,  such  as  the  steam  chest  of  the  engine.  The  cast- 
iron  fitting  is  apt  to  be  not  strong  enough  to  stand  a  water  ram. 

No.  806—141. 

What  constitutes  a  seamless  tube? 

Mr.  Henry  Souther, — A  topic  for  discussion  has  been  placed 
before  the  Society  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should 
hardly  require  discussion — "  What  constitutes  a  seamless  tube  ?  " 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  during  the  last  few  months  this  name 
has  been  applied  by  men  whose  opinions  are  of  great  value  in 
the  manufacturing  and  scientific  world,  to  material  which  should 
not  be  put  under  this  head.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  authorit}' 
in  the  shape  of  a  dictionary  or  encyclopaBdia  which  will  settle  this 
matter  finally,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  custom  and 
metallurgy  to  say  whether  a  tube  is  seamless  or  not. 

Assuming  that  the  question  is  one  of  terminology,  let  us  see 
what  the  dictionaries  say.  Under  "  seamless  '*  we  find  in  all 
cases  as  follows :  *'  Without  a  seam."  What  are  the  definitions 
for  "seam"?  Consulting  Webster  and  the  Century,  it  is  found 
that  each  gives  several  definitions,  referring  particularly  to  cloth, 
leather,  and  other  fabrics  which  have  no  reference  to  the  present 
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case.     Another  is  also  given  wliich  seems  to  hit  the  case  under 
discussion.     It  is 


'*  Seam,  joint,  sature,   line  of  anion. 


t» 


From  this  definition  it  appears  that  no  interruption  of  material 
need  exist  or  be  seen  in  the  finished  product.  Therefore,  relying 
solely  upon  terminology,  a  butt  or  lap-welded  tube,  or  a  tube 
jointed  in  any  manner,  cannot  be  properly  called  seamless. 

Custom  points  out  very  plainly  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a 
seamless  tube.  For  many  years  we  have  been  making  tubing  by 
various  processes  of  rolling  a  strip  about  a  mandrel  and  welding 
the  edges  of  the  strip  together.  Up  to  the  last  few  months  I 
have  never  heard  any  one  call  material  so  made,  seamless.  The 
temptation  is  great  to  apply  the  name  of  a  superior  article  to  one 
that  is  inferior,  for  trade  purposes,  but  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
if  for  no  higher  motive,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
tinction and  meaning  as  appUed  by  common  usage  to  the  word 
"  seamless." 

Examine  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  two  kinds  of  tubing 
which  are  recognized  as  being  seamless  or  jointed.  To  make 
either  an  ingot  is  cast.  The  ingot  is  then  rolled  to  a  bloom,  the 
bloom  to  some  form  of  billet  or  slab,  and  this,  to  form  the  welded 
tube,  is  rolled  into  what  is  known  as  "  skelp.*'  So  far  this  steel 
is  seamless.  The  continuity  of  the  metal  has  not  been  iuterrupted 
at  any  point  except  to  cut  the  steel  into  pieces  small  enough  to 
handle.  From  this  material  known  as  "  skelp'*  either  a  seamless 
or  welded  tube  can  be  made,  and  right  here  occur  those  opera- 
tions which  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  two  forms  of  tube. 
To  make  a  seamless  tube  this  skelp  would-  be  cut  into  pieces 
perhaps  10  inches  square;  then  by  successive  cold-cupping  opera- 
tions, which  in  no  way  separate  the  grain,  this  sheet  of  skelp  is 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  deep,  narrow  cup,  very  much  of  the 
proportions  of  a  cartridge  shell.  The  closed  end  of  this  cup  is 
cut  off,  and  the  product  is  unquestionably  a  seamless  tube,  ready 
to  be  elongated  to  suit  requirements.  This  tube  has  never  had 
the  particles  of  metal  which  form  its  sides  separated  in  any  way. 

From  the  skelp,  to  make  a  welded  tube,  the  operation  is  entirely 
different.  The  long  strips  of  steel  are  heated  in  a  furnace,  passed 
through  a  die  and  over  a  mandrel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  roll  it 
up  so  that  its  edges  nearly  touch.  This  rolled  strip  is  then  heated 
again  to  a  welding  heat  and  again  passed  through  a  die  and  over 
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one  seamless  and  another  welded  or  jointecL  The  custom-hoase 
is  rather  a  good  judge  of  the  proper  name  for  things.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  that  common  usage  and  process  of  manofac- 
ture  draw  the  line  very  8harj)ly  between  a  seamless  and  a  jointed 
tube. 

Mr,  P.  J,  Flchhujcr, — The  qiieiy,  "  What  constitutes  a  seam- 
less tube?"  is  of  interest  to  me  in  particular.  The  first  thought 
was  that  it  would  be  a  tube  made  from  a  solid  billet.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  my  way  of  reasoning  was  that  the  process 
of  producing  a  tube  was  not  what  was  to  be  considered;  it  was  a 
question  of  results  only.  For  if  the  results  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  a  tube  after  being  formed  shows  any  lineal  defects  when 
tested  to  destruction,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  called  a  '^  seam- 
less tube." 

In  piercing  a  billet  by  the  rolling  process  there  is  quite  a  ten- 
dency to  form  longitudinal  cracks  or  seams,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
sample  of  a  section  of  a  bar  cut  from  a  O-inch  round  (Fig.  14^). 
This  bar  is  of  tjie  regulation  railroad  axle  material,  and  was 
rolled  with  a  two-roll  device  as  shown  in  Fig.  145,  the  axis  of 
the  rolls  being  in  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar  and  in  the  same 
plane. 

Now,  is  it  not  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  the  same  as 
in  the  billet-piercing  machines  which  accomplish  the  resolts  by 
the  rolling  motions,  the  only  conditions  lacking  being  the  pierc- 
ing mandrel,  and  the  axis  of  the  rolls  being  changed  sufficiently 
to  give  to  the  billet  or  bar  the  required  feed  or  longitudinal 
direction  ? 

Now,  this  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  this  Society :  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  method  which  has  been 
described,  providing  all  the  conditions  are  not  of  the  best,  a 
seamed  tube  will  be  the  result  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  mechanics  familiar  with  the  hot 
forging  of  metals,  that  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "cold  shut*' 
cannot  be  welded  and  must  be  cut  out. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  cinder  which  is 
shown  in  the  cracks  of  the  specimen  submitted.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  members  present  can  ox])laiii  this. 

To  come  back  to  the  subject,  "  AVliat  constitutes  a  seamless 
tube  ?  "  it  appears  to  nie  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  this  is  to 
])roduce  tli(^  iubcs,  test  them  to  destruction,  and,  providing  no 
seam  or  lack  of  uiuforniity  is  discovered,  it  is  s(»amless. 
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eje.  Some  joints  anited  by  brazing  are  exceediaglj  difficult  to 
locate,  but  the  tube  is  nevertheless  an  imperfectly  jointed  one  and 
certainly  not  seamless. 

Still  another  way  is  employed  to  make  a  seamless  tube.  The 
ingot  is  rolled  into  the  bloom,  and  the  bJoom  into  a  round,  per- 
haps 3  inches  in  diameter.     This  round  is  then  cut  into  short 
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lengths,  say  12  inches  to  15  inches.  Through  the  centre  of 
this  round,  a  hole  is  then  formed,  perhaps  by  drilling  cold,  per- 
haps by  piercing  hot,  by  one  of  various  methods.  In  any  case, 
the  hole  is  put  through  the  billet  without  interrupting  the  con- 
tact between  the  particles  of  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  piece 
is  then  a  aeaniless  tube,  ready  to  be  drawn  to  any  desired  size. 

The   custom-house   makes  a  distinction   in  import  duties  be- 
tween tubing  made  by  one  of  these  processes  and  another,  calling 
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occupying  acres  and  acres  of  floor  space  is  driven  by  electric 
motors,  they  have  a  rule  which  forbids  the  use  of  motors  of  leas 
than  five  horse-power  under  any  circumstances.  This  being  the 
smallest  unit  of  power,  it  would  naturally  follow  in  most  cases 
that  small  tools  should  be  an-anged  in  groups  to  consume  in  the 
aggregate  at  least  this  amount  of  power.  The  reason  for  the  rule 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  considered  as  machines,  small  motors  are 
delicate  in  construction,  and  require  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  attention  and  repairs.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  individual  motor  system  involves  a  lai*ge  number  of  small 
delicate  motors  to  keep  up,  while  the  group  system  involves  a 
small  number  of  large  and  substantial  machines. 

No.  806—143. 

Have  you  any  Dew  DotioDs  on  luacliine-shop  floors? 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Neivcomh. — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  new 
notions,  but  my  practice  has  been  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
for  irround  floors  in  a  machine  shop  building  steam  pumps  or  like 
machinery,  to  use,  for  joist  or  floor  timbers,  6  inches  by  6  inches 
kyanized  timbers  placed  4  feet  on  centres,  well  bedded  in  place, 
and  laid  crosswise  of  shop  so  as  to  put  plank  lengthwise  of  shop. 
On  top  of  the  timber  I  put  3-iucli  matched  spruce  plank,  planed 
on  one  side.  Before  the  })lanks  are  laid  the  earth  fillings  under 
l)lank  are  well  puddled  for  about  2  feet  and  left  higher  than  floor 
timber,  and  struck  ufF  to  height  of  floor  timbers,  leaving  a  solid 
surface  under  plank  onto  which  machinery  can  be  set  without 
other  foundations.  It  is  my  experience  that  this  kind  of  floor  will 
wear  out  on  top  in  about  five  years,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be 
rotted  on  bottom  so  as  to  need  replacing,  the  kyanized  timber 
lasting  indefinitely. 

Kj'anized  timber  or  treated  lumber  can  now  be  obtained  very 
readily  on  th(»  markiit.  This  kind  of  floor  costs  laid  11  cents  per 
scjuaro  foot,  and  is  easily  replaced,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  top  of  flocn*  wears  out,  it  is  in  my  opinion  better  to  use  this  or 
similar  cIks'ij)  construction  and  havt^  a  new  lloor  when  needed. 

For  socoud-storv  floors  for  such  work  as  is  usually  put  on  such 
Hoors,  I  nso  3-incli  matched  spruce  ])lank  with  paper  laid  over  it 
to  keep  the  dust  and  dirt  from  passing  throuujh,  the  top  flooring 
Ixiing  1  i  inches  tliick,  matclied  liard  maple,  boi'ed  and  blind  nailed, 
not  wider  than  oA  inches.     This  kind  of  a  floor  will  last  many 
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years,  wearing  out  in  spots  only,  for  instance,  where  the  chips  in 
front  of  drill  or  planer  are,  and  upon  which  the  operator  stands. 
The  spots  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  patched.  This  kind  of  a 
floor  costs  14  cents  per  square  foot  laid. 

Mr.  Albert  A,  Cary. — I  don't  know  whether  I  have  very  much 
to  say  in  the  way  of  new  notions  about  machine-shop  floors,  but 
I  have  experimented  with  floorings  in  manufactories.  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trucking  of  heavy 
machinery  and  rather  heavy,  bulky  articles.  There  the  floors 
would  wear  out  very  rapidly.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  best  floor,  and  I  laid  a  series  of  sections, 
starting  with  spruce,  then  putting  in  yellow  pine,  then  taking  a 
betted  quality  of  yellow  pine,  which  I  believe  is  known  as  "  cone 
grey  "  pine,  and  •  afterwards  maple,  so  that  we  had  a  chance  to 
test  them.^  I  have  forgotten  the  relative  length  of  time  that  the 
different  floors  wore,  but  the  final  result  was  that  I  ripped  up  all 
other  kinds  of  top-flooring  course,  and  laid  the  maple  floor,  and  I 
do  not  know  anything  that  will  wear  any  better  than  that.  One 
thing  convinced  me  of  its  splendid  adaptability  to  a  place  of  that 
kind  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trucking.  I  found  that  a 
number  of  piano  warehouses  had  adopted  it  in  this  city.  They 
roll  heavy  pianos  with  small  casters  constantly  over  the  floor, 
and  that  was  the  one  thing  they  found  that  would  not  grind  under 
rollers  and  would  stand.  Of  course,  the  poorer  qualities  of 
maple  will  grind  under  casters,  but  if  you  get  a  good  quality  of 
rock  maple  you'  cannot  get  any  better  floor  for  a  machine  shop,  I 
think. 

Mr,  Durfee, — In  one  of  the  machine  shops  erected  by  me  the 
lower  floor  we  built  in  this  way.  We  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  after  it  had  been  excavated  to  a  proper  depth,  with  10 
inches  of  broken  stone.  On  that  broken  stone  we  bedded  some 
sills  of  chestnut,  and  then  filled  the  space  between  them  with  broken 
stone.  Those  sills  were  flattened  on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  on 
tliem  were  laid  4-inch  planks  about  5  inches  wide.  Those  planks 
were  placed  with  a  slight  open  joint,  not  to  exceed  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  sufficient  to  allow  air  to  pass  down  through  the  cracks  and 
to  allow  water  thrown  upon  the  floor  to  pass  away.  Those  planks 
were  laid  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  traffic.  I  think  that 
an  advantage,  because  when  you  are  hauling  loads  through  the 
shop  you  are  running  at  an  angle  to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  I  do 
not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  that  floor  wear  out.     The 
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giiUeries  of  tluit  shop  were  made  of  spruce  plank,  4  iuebes  thick, 
and  in  no  caso  over  8  inclies  wide,  grooved  for  inserted  tongues, 
and  laid  upon  girders  10  feet  apart.  On  the  top  of  these  planks 
was  laid  a  hard-pino  Hoor  It  inches  thick,  made  of  1 J  stuff.  It  was 
not  tongued  and  grooved.  I  don't  think  tongned  and  grooved 
floors  are  suitable  tor  shop  floors.  This  hard-pine  flooring  was 
what  was  cnlled,  in  that  locality,  rip-sawed.  There  were  no  out- 
side pieces  of  the  log  in  the  boards.  The  grain  ran  perpendicu- 
larly through  tin;  boards  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  edges  were, 
laid  close  and  fastened  by  nails  driven  right  through  the  boards, 
which  were  laid  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  plank  below. 
That  answered  a  double  purpose.  First,  it  diminished  the  wear 
of  tli(;  floor  by  placing  the  grain  of  the  wood  at  an  angle  of  46 
degrees  to  the  tralllc  over  it ;  and  secondly,  it  stiffened  the  build- 
ing very  much,  as  the  galleries  formed  an  immense  horizontal 
truss  to  resist  vibration.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  the  lloois  of  factories,  and  I  have  ahvavs  found  that  where  the 
floor-  a  top  floor — was  laid  with  tongued  and  gi'ooved  boards, 
the  floor  was  practically  all  worn  out  when  it  was  half  worn 
out,  so  to  speak.  "When  the  floor  was  worn  down  to  the  tongue, 
it  was  full  of  all  soits  of  disagreeable  inequalities,  and  had  to  be 
rejiaired  very  frecjuently.  Then  that  is  another  point  in  laying 
hard  i)ine,  or  any  other  wood,  unless  you  are  careful  to  have  the 
grain  of  the  wood  run  ])erpendicular  to  its  surface.  In  other 
words,  if  there  are  slab  grains  in  the  wood,  those  peel  up  and 
sc^parate  from  the  boards  below.  Then  you  have  inequalities, 
arising  fi'om  that  ('anse,  which  are  very  disagreeable. 

3fr.  (^(f /'(/.-  T  do  not  know  that  1  can  agi*ee  entirely  with  Mr. 
l)urf(H)  as  to  the  use  of  non-tongutid  and  grooved  flooring  for  a 
to|)  floor.  I  have  used  that.  I  liave  never  used  anything  over 
3  inches  in  width,  which  was  nailed  down.  When  ordered,  it 
was  drilled  to  take  wire  nails,  which  were  driven  in  just  above 
th(^  tongue  so  they  would  hook  \\\>  a<:!;ainst  each  other.  It  is  well- 
s(Nisoned  wood,  and  nothing  over  3  inches  in  M'idth.  I  have 
known  those  floors  to  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  they  are  not 
worn  out  now,  and  tho.y  havci  had  some  pretty  rough  usage. 

Thcn-e  is  another  thing,  tliat  may  bo  a  little  out  of  order  here. 
Tt  is  not  directly  a  niacliinc-shoi)  floor,  but  for  the  treads  of  stairs 
in  fac^tories.  1  s;iw  something  in  llartf(>rd  a  number  of  yejirs 
ago,  and  I  liave  since  tried  it  myself.  Tliere  they  take  maple  and 
make  the  tread  of  wood  aboul,  well,I  should  savan  inch  or  an  inch 
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and  a  quarter  thick,  and  the  ends  of  the  boards  are  sawed  oflf 
across  the  grain,  and  this  is  placed  so  as  to  stand  that  grain  up 
on  the  tread,  and  that  is  cut  up  into  little  blocks  one  inch  square, 
and  so  placed  on  top  of  the  tread.  It  is  end  wood.  I  know  of 
one  flight  of  stairs  that  I  have  laid  that  way.  It  has  been 
tramped  over  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  in  splendid  condition, 
and  the  other  stairs  are  worn  away  and  new  treads  have  to  be 
put  in ;  but  that  seems  to  wear  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

Mr,  Durfee, — In  the  matter  of  treads  of  stairs,  I  saw  in  England 
soine  years  ago  stairs  covered  with  thick  slabs  of  lead.  The  lead 
was  certainly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  there  was  a  solid  sensation 
in  treading  on  those  stairs  which  was  very  satisfactory  indeed, 
and  I  was  assured  that  the  wear  was  as  satisfactory  as  the  feeling. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  Sanguimtti. — I  would  say,  from  many  years  of 
observation,  that  a  floor  composed  of  maple  planks,  with  the  joints 
laid  diagonally  with  the  walls  of  the  building,  made  the  most 
durable  covering  that  I  know  of. 

A  floor  so  laid,  made  of  pieces  not  over  6  inches  wide  and  IJ 
inches  thick,  all  joints  tongued  and  grooved,  showed  no  injurious 
wear  for  about  five  years. 

Mr.  TV.  P.  DaUett. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Philadelphia 
are  making  an  experiment  at  the  Broad  Street  station,  and  they 
are  using  on  one  of  its  stairs  a  composite  tread  of  lead  and,  I  think, 
cast  iron ;  that  is,  the  lead  in  grooves  in  the  cast  iron.  It  has 
seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
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Frank  B.  King,  CJuiirman,  George  W.  Melville,  President , 

A.  H.  Raynal,  Chas.  E.  Foster, 

W.  E.  Schoenborn.  Wm.  Harkness, 

Herman  Hollerith,  Arthur  E.  Johnson, 

Hervey  S.  Knight,  Walter  Ashpield  McFarland, 

Geo.  L.  Morton,  Harold  P.  Norton, 

Chas.  E.  Rommel,  George  R.  Simpson, 

Wm,  B.  Upton.  Anthony  Victorin, 

WiLUAM  Wallace,  Winthrop  Cole. 

The  City  of  WashiDgton  was  selected  by  the  Council,  early  in 
the  winter,  for  the  place  of  the  spring  meeting  of  1899,  by  reason, 
jfirst,  of  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  Society  for  the  current 
year  was  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  be- 
cause at  the  time  this  decision  was  reached  the  status  of  the 
naval  engineer  had  not  received  the  consideration  which  made 
the  passage  of  what  has  been  called  the  Naval  Personnel  Bill  an 
imperative  necessity.  The  attractions  of  the  city  itself,  the  date 
selected,  and  the  attractive  programme  which  had  been  prepared 

*  Forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions. 
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by  the  efforts  of  the  Local  Committee,  made  the  Washington 
meeting  a  memorable  one  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the 
pleasant  memory  which  it  has  left  to  all  those  who  were  privileged 
to  attend  it. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention  took  the  form  of  a  most 
enjoyable  reception  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  on  New  York 
avenue,  E  street  and  Seventeenth  street,  N.  W.,  upon  Tuesday 
evening,  May  9th.  The  secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
Committee,  introduced  CoL  T.  A.  Bingham,  United  States 
Engineers,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  welcomed  the  Society  to 
Washington,  and  referred  particularly  to  some  of  the  interest- 
ing features  connected  with  the  engineering  of  the  Washington 
Monument.  He  referred  to  its  foundation,  the  work  of  placing 
the  cap,  the  elevators,  and  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  upon  a  plumb  Hue  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  structnre. 
President  George  W.  Melville  made  a  brief  response  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  and  the  informal  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the 
President  of  the  Society  and  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse  pro- 
ceeded in  the  upper  hall.  The  Marine  Band  of  thirty-four  pieces 
was  located  in  the  main  hall,  and  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
and  brilliancy  of  the  gathering.  The  art  treasures  of  the  gallety, 
both  in  paintings  and  sculpture,  were  greatly  enjoyed.  This  re- 
ception was  permitted  to  the  Society  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery,  while  the  Society  itself  and  its  president 
assumed  the  biu'dens  of  expenditure  connected  with  the  affSedr. 

Second  Session.    Wednesday  Morning,  May  10th. 

This  session  wiis  made  the  opportunity  for  business  connected 
with  the  convention.  The  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers 
were  held  in  the  large  assembly  hall  of  the  Arlington  Hotel, 
Vermont  avenue  and  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society  were  provided  in  the  adjoining  parlor,  which  made  an 
arrangement  of  particular  convenience,  and  which  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10:30,  with  President  Mel- 
ville in  the  chair.  The  plan  of  registration,  which  had  worked  so 
well  in  previous  conventions,  was  again  carried  out,  and  seven 
reprints  from  the  register  were  issued  during  the  convention.  It 
will  appear   that  the  numbers  in  attendance  were  exceptionally 
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large  for  a  spring  meeting.     The  registration  showed  the  follow- 
ing members  in  attendance  : 


Albree,  C.  B. 
Aldrich,  Wm.  S. 
Allison,  Robert 
Almond,  Thos.  R. 
Ames,  Wm.  L. 
Andrews,  W.  J. 
Archer,  E.  R. 
Ashley,  F.  M. 
Ash  worth,  Daniel 
Baldwin,  Stephen  W. 
Baldwin,  Wm.  J. 
Ball,  B.  C. 
Bancroft,  J.  S. 
Barnes,  A.  T. 
Barnes,  W.  F. 
Basford,  G.  M. 
Bates,  A.  H. 
Bates,  Edw.  C. 
Bates,  E.  P. 
Bauer,  Chas.  A. 
Blankenship,  R.  M. 
Blessing,  Jas.  H. 
Boenig,  R.  W. 
Bole,  W.  A. 
Bolton,  R.  P. 
Bond,  G.  31. 
Bonner,  W.  T. 
Bourne,  S.  N. 
Boyer,  Francis' H. 
Brash  ear,  J.  A. 
Brill,  Geo.  M. 
Brooks,  E.  C. 
Brown,  Alex.  T. 
Bryan,  Wm.  H. 
Bulkley,  H.  W. 
Bullard,  E.  P. 
Burbank,  L.  S. 
Butcher,  Jos.  J. 
Gassier,  Louis 
Castle,  J.  S.  P. 
Cheney,  W.  L. 
Christie,  Jas. 
Cole,  Winthrop 
Coleman,  Geo.  F. 
Colvin,  F.  H. 
Comly,  G.  N. 
Connell,  J.  A. 


Cooper,  H.  R. 
Coster.  E.  L. 
Cowles,  W.  B. 
Crain,  J.  J. 
Cremer,  J.  M. 
Darling.  E.  A. 
Dashiell,  B.  J.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Daniel 
Deane,  C.  P. 
Detrick,  J.  S. 
Doran,  W.  S. 
Dowst,  F.  B. 
Drewett,  W.  A. 
Drysdale,  W.  A. 
DuBosque,  F.  L. 
Easby,  Francis  H. 
Edwards,  V.  E. 
Engel,  L.  G. 
Emerson,  H. 
Fellows,  E.  R. 
Felton,  E.  C. 
Ferguson,  G.  R. 
Firth,  Wm.  E. 
Flagg,  S.  G. 
Forbes,  W.  D. 
Foster,  Chas.  E. 
Freeman,  Jno.  R. 
French,  L.  G. 
Fritz,  John 
Frothingham,  F.  E. 
Fryer,  G.  G. 
Galloupe,  P.  E. 
Geer,  H.  G. 
Gifford,  C.  H. 
Gleason,  Wm. 
Goodale,  A.  M. 
Gordon,  F.  W. 
Gould,  W.  V. 
Granger,  A.  8. 
Greenwood,  P.  F. 
Griffin,  C.  L. 
Grimm,  P.  H. 
Grohmann,  C.  L. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Gwilliam,  G.  T. 
Hale,  R.  S. 
Halsey,  F.  A. 


Hand,  F.  L. 
Harkness,  Wm. 
Hart,  F.  L. 
Hartness,  Jas. 
Harris,  F.  A.  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  T. 
Hayward,  H.  S. 
Heggem,  C.  O. 
Henderson,  Alex. 
Henning,  G.  C. 
Herr,  E.  M. 
HiUyer,  Geo. 
Higglns,  C.  P. 
Higgins,  M.  P. 
Hoi  brook,  D.  L. 
Hoxie,  W.  D. 
Huff,  S.  W. 
Hunt,  Chas.  W. 
Hutton,  F.  R.,  Secretary. 
Jacobs,  W.  S. 
Johnson,  A.  E. 
Johnson,  J.  E.,  Jr. 
Jones,  C.  R. 
Jones,  D.  P. 
Jones,  F.  R. 
Kafer,  J.  C. 
Keller,  E.  E. 
Kellogg,  J.  W. 
Kempsmith,  Frank 
Kendall,  Jas.  H. 
Kent,  Wm. 
Kerr,  C.  V. 
King,  Frank  B. 
Kirkevaag,  Peter. 
Knickerbacker,  John 
Knight,  Hervey  S. 
LaForge,  F.  H. 
Lane,  H.  M. 
Lawton,  W.  L. 
Leitch,  Meredith, 
LeVan,  W.  B. 
Lewis,  D.  J.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Wilfred 
Logan,  Jno.  D. 
Low,  F.  R. 
McBride,  Jas. 
McClelland,  E.  S. 
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McFarland,  Walter  A. 
McFarland.  W.  M. 
McMannis.  Wm. 
Mackintosh,  Fred'k. 
Manning,  C.  II. 
Manning,  H.  O. 
Mansfield,  A.  K. 
Mathews,  W.  E. 
Mattice,  A.  M. 
Meier,  E.  D. 

Melville.  G.  W.,  President 
Melviu,  D.  X. 
Merriam,  F.  W. 
Merriam,  H.  P. 
Mesta,  Geo. 
Meyer,  H.  C,  Jr. 
Miller,  E.  E. 
Miller,  Spencer 
Moore,  C.  A. 
Moore,  D.  Q. 
Morgan,  C.  IT. 
Morgan,  T.  R. 
Morton,  G.  L. 
Mossberg,  Frank 
Muncaster,  "NV.  J. 
Nagle,  A.  F. 
Naylor,  E.  W. 
Neff,  E.  II. 
Newhall,  J.  B. 
Nicoll,  C.  H. 
Nichols,  O.  F. 
Norris,  II.  M. 
Noyes,  Henry 
Owens,  R.  B. 
Parker,  A.  W. 
Parks,  E.  H. 
Paul,  J.  W. 
Pierce,  W.  H. 
Phillips,  Franklin. 
Phillips.  0.  H. 
Pitman,  S.  M. 
Porter,  II.   F.  .1. 
Porter,  ('has.  T. 
Pratt,  C.  K. 
Raynal,  Alfred  II. 


Reed,  Sam'l  G. 
Reed,  Wm.  E. 
Reist,  H.  G. 
Reynolds,  I.  H. 
Richmond,  Geo. 
Richards,  F.  H. 
Richmond,  K.  C. 
Richter.  E. 
Riddell,  John 
Rider,  T.  J. 
.Roberts,  Wm. 
Robinson,  H.  B. 
Rock  wood,  Geo.  I. 
Rogers,  W.  S. 
Rohrer,  A.  L. 
Ronev,  Wm.  R. 
Ross,  E.  L. 
Roux,  Paul 
Babin.  A.  H. 
Sargent,  C.  E. 
Satherl)erg,  C.  H. 
Schaiim,  O.  W. 
Schoenborn,  W.  E. 
Schumann,  Geo. 
Scott,  tias.  B. 
See,  Horace. 
Serrell,  J.  A. 
Seymour,  Jos.  W. 
Simpson.  (Jeo.  R. 
Smith,  Geo.  H. 
Smith,  Jesse  M. 
Smith,  Oberlin. 
Smith,  S.  Howard. 
Snell,  n.  I. 
Sparrow,  E.  P. 
Spies,  Albert. 
Spilsbury,  E.  G. 
StanwtKKl,  J.  B. 
Stetson,  i\.  R. 
Stiles,  N.  C. 
Stillman,  F.  H. 
Suplee.  11.  H. 
Swasev,  Ambrose 
Sweet,  John  E. 


Swift,  E.  H. 
Taber.  (Jeo.  H. 
Tallman,  F.  G. 
Thomas,  E.  G. 
Tompkins,  S.  D. 
Tompkins,  Stonewall 
Townsend,  David 
Tribe,  James 
Tyler,  C.  C. 
Uehling,  E.  A. 
Upton,  Wm.  B. 
Vamey,  Wm.  W. 
Vaux,  Wm.  S.,  Jr. 
Veeder,  C.  H. 
Victorin,  Anthony 
Waldo,  Leonard 
Waldron,  F.  A. 
Wallace,  Wm. 
W^are,  J.  A. 
Warren,  B.  H. 
Wa.shbum,  Wm.  S. 
Watson,  Wm. 
Webster,  Hosea 
Webster,  Wm.  R. 
Wellman,  Chas.  H. 
Whaley,  W.  B.  Smith 
Wheeler,  F.  Merriam 
AMieeler,  Seth 
Whitehead,  G.  E. 
Whitlock,  R.  H. 
Wiley,  Wm.  H.,  Treasurer. 
Williamson.  Wm.  C. 
W^illis.  E.  J. 
Williston,  A.  L. 
Willson,  F.  N. 
Wood,  A.  J. 
Wood,  Walter 
Wood,  Vi.  II. 
W^oolson,  I.  H. 
Woolson,  O.  C. 
Woolwm.  W.  D. 
Wood,  F.  W. 
Wright,  J.  K. 
Young,  Wm.  S. 
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The  jfirst  order  of  business  was  the  Report  of  Tellers  of  Election 
concerning  the  members  seeking  to  join  the  Society  at  this  conven- 
tion.    It  was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION. 


The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council  to 
act  as  tellers,  under  Article  14  of  the  Rules,  to  scrutinize  and 
count  the  ballots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for 
membership,  in  their  several  grades  in  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking  election  before  the  XXXIXth 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  1899. 

They  Iiave  met  upon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They 
would  certify  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Society  to 
the  election  of  the  following  persons,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
appended  list,  in*  their  several  grades. 

There  were  477  votes  cast  on  the  blue  ballot,  of  which  11  were 
thrown  out  because  of  informalities.  The  tellers  have  considered 
a  ballot  as  informal  which  was  not  indorsed  with  an  autographic 
signature,  or  where  the  endorsement  was  made  by  a  facsimile  or 
other  stamp. 


Chas.  H.  Loring, 
Gus.  C.  Henning, 

H.    H.    SUPLEE, 


Tellers  of  Election, 


As  Members. 


Adams,  Edward  T. 
Apps,  Chas.  II. 
A  lie,  Joseph  E. 
Bell,  Joseph  >L 
Billiard,  Dudley  B. 
Billiard,  Edward  P. 
Catlicart,  Wni.  L. 
Corl>ett,  Will.  II. 
Crawford,  David  F. 
Ciimmings,  Orrie  P. 
Cunningham,  Tlios. 
Daly,  Michael  J. 
Davis,  Daniel 


Durand,  Nelson  C. 
Emerson,  Harrington 
Ferguson,  Hardy  S. 
Forstall,  Alfred  E. 
Geer,  Herbert  G. 
Guest,  Jas.  J. 
Harris,  Fred'k  A.  W. 
Hillnian,  Cecil  R. 
Hoit,  Lehman  B. 
Hoi  brook,  Dio  Lewis 
Houghton,  Chas.  E. 
John,  Griffith 
Kinne,  Clarence  E. 


Klein,  Otto  H. 
Kwang,  Kwong  Y 
Loyd,  John 

MacLareu,  Malcolm  N. 
Nickel,  Franz  F. 
Nichols,  ^^'m.  Wallace 
Rotter,  Max 
Samlo,  Will  J. 
Steams,  Chas.  K. 
Vaughan,  Henry  H. 
Von  Goeben,  Carl  K. 
Wood,  Frank  J. 
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Eiiieny,  Fred.  J. 
Murray,  C'has.  ]{. 


As    AssOt'IATES. 

liaju.  Saiii'l  D. 
Wcxxl,  Kenneth  F. 


Yawger,  Edwin 


Promotion'  to  Fci.l  Membekphip. 


Ackerman,  Wm.  S. 
Bissell,  Geo.  W. 


ClianiU'rlain,  Paul  M. 
Kiker,  Antir«*w  L. 


Smith,  Chas.  M.  W. 
AVilliston,  Arthur  L. 


Promotion  to  Asrckiate  Mkmrkksiiip. 
Hagar,  K<l\var<l  McKim 


liamay,  John  M. 
Caine,  William  P. 
Castle.  John  S.  P. 
('han<Uer,  Irving  A. 
(tiapin,  Warren  W. 
Colt,  Sam'l  a. 
Cow|Mirthwait,  Allan 
Davey,  Warren 
Dickennan,  Wm.  Cart^^r 
Dow,  Carl  S. 
Kldred,  Hvron  E. 

'  ft 

Fairbanks,  (ieo.  A. 


Ah  Ju:^ior  Membkks. 

Fernald,  Benj.  (I. 
GrimeH.  <ieo.  L. 
Hargrave,  Hussall  Wm. 
Hammers,  Morgan  J. 
Heald,  Geo.  W. 
HerlKjrt,  Fred'k  D. 
Hitcliccick.  Fred'k  M. 
IloUingsworth,  Sam'l 
Ilopton,  Lemuel  R. 
Knecht.  "Arthur  E. 
McCallum,  Alex.  C. 
MacPhers<m,  Jas.  Day 


Mason,  Daniel  A. 
Mixter,  Geo.  W. 
Mover,  Sam'l  L. 
Seix,  John,  Jr. 
Serrell.  Wm.  C. 
Sethman,  Geo.  H. 
Stevens,  Kobt.  C. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelias,  Jr. 
Worden,  Euclid  P. 
Young,  John  Paul 


In  view  of  the  effort  which  was  being  made  to  increase  the  <Ki1- 
loctions  of  the  Society  on  account  of  clues,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
making  as  large  a  puicliase  of  bonds  as  possible,  the  Finance 
Committee  had  directed  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
semi-annual  report.     This  report  was  as  follows : 


SKMI-ANNUAL   RErORT   OF  THE   FINANCK   COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AXEBIGAN 
SOCIETY   OF   MECHANICAL   ENGINP:ERS,  NOV.  15,  1H9<S — MAY  5,  1899. 

For  first  half  of  the  current  year,  181)8-9,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  would 
r('si)ectfully  r(Ji)ort  to  the  Council  and  the  Society  the  following 
statements  of  reccdpts  and  (jxponditures  which  have  passed  under 
their  direction  on  b(»half  of  the  Society  during  the  period  begin- 
ning November  15,  181)8,  and  ending  May  o,  1889. 

Secretary's  Balance  SluMjt : 

To  Hereipts  for  ubovti  men-  By  Cash  to  Treasurer . .  $28,827.58 

tioned  jieriod $'JI5.H27.i);5  j 
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Itemized  statement  of  Eeceipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Society 
for  same  period : 


Receipts. 

Initiatiou  Fees 

r  Current.  $18,859.73 
Dues  ^  Past ... .         815.00 
(Advance.  2.10 

Pin  Badges  and  Certificates. 

Sales  of  Publications " 

(Volumes..     |711.75 
]  Pamphlets.        58.95  ' 
(  Binding  . .  4,75 

Engraving 

j^^^^     jHall....     $510.00  [ 
/Rooms..    1,057.08^ 

Life  Membership 

Offine  Expenses  (Tel.  Tolls). 
Interest  on  In  vestment(Bonds 

at  $2.50) 

Misc.    Accounts    (all    small 
sums) 


$810.00 

19,676.83 

220.50 

775.45 

71.80 
1,567  08 

100.00 
;].80 

595.00 

7.07 


Total  Receipts $23,827.53 

Cash  on  hand  first  of  year. . .         698.65 

Total $24,526.18 


Disbursemeiits. 

Reprints  and  Publications. . . 

Postage  and  Express 

Salaries 

Office  Expenses 

Engraving  (illustrating 
papers) 

Binding  Transactions 

Meetings 

Work  of  Committees 

Badges  and  Certificates 

Travelling 

Insurance  and  Safe  Deposit. 

Rent,  Interest  and  Taxes 

Printing   Catalogues,    Circu- 
lars, etc 

Stationery  Supplies 

House   Supplies   and   Furni- 
ture  

Lihrary  (Book  Purchase  and 
Binding) 

Janitorial  Supplies 

Fuel 

Lighting   (gas    and    electric 
current) 

Laundry 

Repairs  to  House,  Furn.,  etc. 

Collection   Charges  (Out    of 
Town  Checks) 

Interest  on  Investment, 
(Amount  due  on  coupona 
attached  to  bonds  bought 
at  time  of  purchase) 

Total  Disbursements.  . . . 

Excess  Receipts  over  Kegu- 

lar  Disbursements 


$3,773.07 

1,889.53 

3,855.00 

251.29 

1,654.30 

1,694.10 

972.76 

6.20 

262.58 

150.00 

60.00 

2,634.90 

2,079.70 
242.10 

401.61 

48.39 
76.43 
22.50 

257.43 
156.50 
608.79 

1.03 


18.01 


$21,111.21 
3,414.97 


Total $24,526.18 


Total  Cash  as  Itemized  above $24,526.18 

''         "     Expended  as  Itemized  above 21,111.21 

Excess  Receipts  over  Regular  Expenses $3,414.97 

Expended  for  Purchase  of  $100  Bonds  bearing  interest  (ft  5^ $2,700.00 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands 714.97 


Total $3,414.97 


$3,414.97 


-fjO  ?Rc.i  •£?::•  I  X'r.-      -r     THE 

OrTflT.lXDrNif   AND    r»rK    TTTE   ^lii'IilTY     Ma  7    i.  1^*90. 

Amonnr.  out.sranilin:^  :iii'i    iii*  ir-tm   4H4  :i:i-!un»-r«   »^S'*iii.'«ive  oi  aew 

m»Tni>en»  ♦'ii'tTi'ii  .\[av  4.  \^MM   J4  T^r    -:::.     i    n^-ruiifrTship' ^.464.71 

Amoiiiu  'itifsTaMiiiiiir  «in«i   iue  :r»»m  !*i  :i<  r.-!ii»*:u:>*-r^   r-ir   paiiiications. 

»»lerTrr>s.  .T-nr.  '-rr     -ri* 520.58* 

Amnmir  '•iir-^Tamiinir  .in«i   i:i»*  "'r'ini  '*4  ni-'A*  Tii«-r»i  »»-'^  -;,^-r**«l  Majr  4  "?W. 

fi)r  iniriaridii  fi-»*^  .iini   iir*; 2,465.00 


T  >ral  aniiiiinr   iii*-  *iie  •^t-i-ii-'-y  ::ij^  :a:«' $11.644i.29 

■JH4-  hrjniis.  -jxviipii  liv  'iiH  Sm*:**';.-.  !»••*'?    iw     nnti  •■:in»*'i  "'i  r'-ir  a  life 

owner   -niiairf  "itS'i  'rfHipi.!!.-.  ir  -fi'J  .li!  'afii.    .         fQ5T.50 

T  ra: |t2/J9r.T9 

*  ^340  -if  •his  ami'Unr  >  i.i**  :r»»iii  11:1*  -^'rifr-rr.  '^liii^  r^nr.'  niir  hall  bv  the 
y»tar.  ami  riiiy  aiiif>iini  ■in*'  rf-nr->»-!r.'i  -.vha:  *  .\v»*s  is  :.>r  :lif  r»fiiiaLDiDg  months 
ui  -lij;  "Jirrfiu  ft»ar. 

A.S  an  intlioatirjii  iliac  the  Society  ha^  te^t  the  etfect  of  the  easier 
times  thronjihont  the  country,  i:  mi:ih:  l-e  a-iiieil  tiiat  the  eoflec- 
tions  at  thin  period  last  year  IS' •7-'*  were  -'?*JI.2o6.S»5,  agrainst 
-?i23,r27.o3  thin  year,  a  net  increase  •:.£  rereij-t:?  this  period  this 
year  over  the  same  Derii>J  last  vear  of  :?2..'7'».»^7. 

I.V.'KsTMENT  "K    SiXD   Ai.r«.'r>T. 

Oriiiinal    IsHiie  of   "i    r-t-r  •••-n'.   inrr-r^-^r-l-^ariai:  'jon«is  dl    MtM'Iianioal 

Enifintf'^r-'  Lilira.-v  A.-.-i-riar-.i-L  wiil-rii  -:ipL"»;  J'llv  1.  I'^W |32.000 

?r{;-..-ENT    H'LL'KRs    "F  SaID    Bo5DS. 

.'■{mtN  h»-!'i  '.r  'i.i*  '  .jir.i'i!  i.-  Tr'i-'r-'j  :'.  r  :li»»   A:ii. 

B/in«l.-   ■j*i=:j";*  •li!.''  ■•■.-;ir  -.vl';:  -:irT'i  ;-  "^^  r-i-rv  :i:ii:«s 

anr!  -so  iielil        2  71)1) 

]ifl.l liN) 


I-Jonfi-  .1'/ ._■  .'     ;■  •  .••  ^!-'t.    >.:._-..'-t-r>    I.,    mry  A5s<- 

"ia-;   ■     !..■:;.■•::     ;.-■.'•  T:-:.--.--     :"  -n-ii.' t)i)<) 

.■iji..i..i--    '      .-■'..   -.*■".:..: ■     .  ...I..  .I     :  iii'-'^.' »-7'5     *)'^ii> 

T*  -Vs.-  •■r'^r.;r:;.i*eil  I.t  ^.-  Fir.  ir.i--.-  r.-.!.2niitree  -it  the  first  of  the 
-•::.•  ';  .iT^:;,*:  ":.;tr  "■.-r-;  :v  ,:!  1  l-v  >;:,'iwi  :iv:ii!:il '!••  this  vear  for 
ti.^;  r^::'"::.i.^.;  ;f  "l.--.-  '  ■  !.  s.  iril  ;i-  -L.-wn  al*«ive  we  have  ex- 
{■-■:r;  :^-'!  *..  '].:.r.-  >-j  T"*'  :  ;  ^-i  .^!.  -  .  -  1^.  I-.-hvill:  ssih.i  .^f  that  esti- 
mat»;  -tili  .iv.tij.t';.-  fjL"  :1.:.li  ^  i:-  «,--..-.     1 1  0i.^:I'.ctiou:5  continue  to  be 
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as  good  as  in  the  past  for  the  balance  of  the  current  year,  the 
Finance  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  expend  more  than  the 
estimated  sum  for  such  bonds,  and  with  this  object  in  view  it 
is  urged  that  all  members  yet  owing  the  Society  should  remit 
promptly,  thus  lending  their  aid  toward  this  desirable  end.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  Council  khat  the  entire  issue  of  these  bonds  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Society  before  the  date  of  their  expiration  in 
July,  1900. 

In  its  presentation,  the  Secretary  urged  upon  all  members  the 
desirability  of  reducing  the  amount  outstanding  and  due  the 
Society,  by  prompt  attention  to  statements  of  account  which  were 
to  be  sent  to  those  whose  accounts  were  still  open  in  the  early 
summer. 

Under  the  heading  of  Motions  and  Resolutions,  the  Secretary 
read  two  letters  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  its  spring  meeting  of 
1900  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  O.  One  of  these  was  from  the 
Cincinnati  League,  and  the  other  from  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
These  invitations  were  seconded  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Baldwin, 
and  a  motion  was  put  and  passed  that  they  should  be  referred  to 
the  Council,  with  the  request  that  that  body  should  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  invitation  from  the  citizens  and  mayor. 

The  professional  committees  of  the  Society  were  then  called. 
The  first  was  that  upon  the  revision  of  the  Code  for  Conducting 
Boiler  Trials,  which  had  been  reported  to  the  Society  in  1885,  and 
upon  which  the  Committee  had  made  provisional  and  tentative 
reports  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1897,  and  again  in  1898,  and 
now  presented  with  many  of  the  suggestions  incorporated,  which 
had  been  offered  in  the  discussions  of  previous  meetings.  The 
report,  with  printed  discussion,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kent, 
who  had  been  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Emery  in  1898.  Discussion  was 
contributed  by  Professors  Benjamin  and  Kerr,  and  by  Messrs. 
Meier,  Kinealy,  Bryan,  Hale,  Suplee,  and  D.  P.  Jones.  It  was 
understood  that  the  report  and  discussion  would  be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  for  their  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Reporting  Steam 
Engine  Trials  reported  progress  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Boyer.  The  work  had  taken  somewhat  of  an  international  com- 
plexion from  the  presence  of  both  British  and  American  members, 
and  replies  and  opinions  had  come  to  the  committee  in  large 
volume  from  engineers  in  both  countries.     It  was  hoped  that  the 
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preliminary  report  might  be  presented  for  consideration  by  the 
Society  at  the  fall  meeting. 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1898,  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
enlisting  the  Junior  membership  in  a  larger  share  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Society.  To  tliis  end  a  committee  had  been  appointed, 
and  a  report  from  this  committee  was  presented  as  follows : 

Junior  Meetings,  Season  of  1899. 

The  Junior  movement  to  enlist  a  greater  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Society  has  now  become  fairly  established. 
Two  monthly  meetings  have  been  held,  one  in  March  and  one  in 
April,  the  first  of  which  was  well  attended  and  the  second  of 
which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 

At  the  March  meeting  papers  were  read  by  Chief  Engineer 
Gardiner  C.  Sims,  of  the  Vidcaii,  repair  ship  of  the  United  States 
navy,  stationed  with  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  the  late  war,  and  by  Professor  Aldrich,  Passed  Assistant 
Engineer  on  the  same  vessel,  ^fr.  Sims  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  Man'fi  Teresii^  and  Professor  Aldrich  of  the 
equipment  and  work  of  the  Vulrtm.  At  the  April  meeting  an 
illustrated  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Rice  on  the 
history  of  the  compression  and  liquefaction  of  gases,  with 
special  reference  to  the  liquefaction  of  air,  supplemented  by  those 
experiments  that  have  been  so  generally  made  public  in  this 
connection. 

These  papers  have  been  put  in  suitable  shape,  and  are  filed  in 
the  library  of  the  Society.  Abstracts  of  them  have  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  a  few  full  copies  provided  for  circulation  among 
those  who  wish  them. 

The  committee  that  has  this  movement  in  charge  consists  of 
B.  C.  Ball,  Arthur  L.  Rice,  Percy  Allan,  F.  E.  Frothingham,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  as  advisory  member.  The  commit- 
tee  outlined  its  creation  and  policy  in  a  repoit  made  at  the  March 
meeting,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Junior  transactions.  The 
following  is  a  partial  cpiotation  from  this  report : 

""\V(i  believer  that  this  ])roposed  movement  is  of  much  greater 
and  more  fundamental  significance  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It 
is  much  more  than  a  question  of  merely  enlisting  Junior  partici- 
pation and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society.     It  has  to  do  with 
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the  future  of  this  National  Saciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
with  the  education  and  development  of  young  engineers  through- 
out the  country,  and  with  what  should  be  of  the  first  interest  to 
every  engineer  :  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  his  profession,  the 
helping  to  put  it  on  the  high  level  of  professional  work  that  it 
should  occupy. 

'*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  body  of  Juniors  will 
always  supply  the  men  who  will  represent  the  larger,  real,  Society 
in  years  to  come,  and  the  wider  their  experience  and  training,  the 
more  worthily  can  they  do  this.  If  the  Junior  members  do 
not  work  together,  do  not  strive  to  give  each  other  all  possible 
information  and  encouragement,  and  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  how  can  they  expect  the 
Society  to  continue  to  grow,  to  continue  to  have  its  transactions  a 
necessary  part  of  every  engineering  library,  and  to  have  those 
whose  ability  has  put  them  among  the  Senior  members  honored 
in  the  profession  ?  It  goes  without  saying  how  such  an  effort  will 
educate  and  develop  us  young  engineers.  We  cannot  meet  regu- 
larly, read  and  discuss  papers  and  exchange  experiences,  without 
learning  something,  and  it  will  be  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
extend  our  acquaintance  among  the  men  we  would  like  to  know. 
And  not  only  that,  but  we  will  enlist  an  outside  interest  never  felt 
before  among  the  younger  men  ;  can  increase  our  membership, 
and  so  do  better  and  better  work  ;  and  as  our  members  increase 
our  influence  increases,  and  the  Junior  section  of  the  Society  can 
make  a  name  for  itself  if  it  will.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  if  we  do 
make  a  name  for  ourselves,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  that  the  Senior 
Society  will  benefit  as  much  as  we." 

As  this  quotation  indicates,  the  primary  object  of  the  move- 
ment was  to  get  the  Junior  members  of  the  Society  together  at 
short  and  regular  intervals,  on  common  ground  and  with  common 
interests,  to  become  mutuaUy  acquainted  and  to  exchange  views, 
so  that  interest  in  the  larger  work  of  the  Society  will  be  stimu- 
lated. Though  Junior  participation  will  still  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  sought,  the  unexpected  interest  manifested  by  Juniors  and 
Seniors  alike  makes  it  possible  for  the  committee  to  gratify  its 
desire  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  movement,  so  that  attendance 
and  co-operation  will  be  sought  and  will  be  most  welcome  from 
all.  Monthly  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  winter  (December 
excepted)  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  Society 
house  in  New  York.     They  will  be  of  such  nature  as  circum- 
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stances  seem  to  waiTant,  the  idea  being  to  Lave  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  interest  and  scientific  worth  presented.  Special  effort 
will  bo  directed  to  making  these  meetings  of  more  than  local 
interest,  and  the  committee  is  formulating  a  plan  for  reaching  all 
distant  members.  To  make  the  meetings  of  permanent  value, 
transactions  of  each  meeting  will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  Society 
library.  These  transactions  will  be  examined  by  the  publication 
committee  with  a  view  to  having  suitable  papers  presented  by 
their  authors  at  a  regular  meeting,  in  the  regular  way. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  movement  is  the  result  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Council,'  and  that  in  goo<l  behavior  the 
Junior  committees  appointed  shall  direct  its  course. 

So  ready  has  been  the  resi)onse  to  the  efforts  of  the  committee, 
that  the  programme  for  the  coming  winter  has  already  been  de- 
termined upon.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  committee  to  decide  what 
of  the  proposed  topics  they  could  afford  to  leave  for  later  meet- 
ings. The  following  subjects  were  finally  selected  as  being  of  live 
and  immediate  interest :  Piping,  Cast  Iron  vs.  Cast  Steel,  The  Gas 
Engine,  Bearing  Metal  Alloys,  and  Mechanical  Stokers.  The  Gas 
Engine  would  probably  take  the  time  of  at  least  two  meetings. 
Definite  announcements  will  be  made  .latter. 

Francis  E.  FROXHiNftHAM, 
Sccretarif  Junior  Cojnmittee. 

At  the  close,  a  meeting  of  any  Juniors  who  might  bo  present  at 
the  Washington  meeting  was  requested. 

The  President  called  again  for  any  mattei*s  of  business,  but  as 
no  motions  or  resolutions  were  presented  the  meeting  took  up  the 
consideration  of  the  professional  ])apers.  Tlie  first  was  entitled 
"  Standards  for  Direct-Connected  Generating  Sets,"  and  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  H.  Stan  wood,  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  discussion 
Messrs.  Mansfield,  Aldrich,  Roberts  and  Forbes  were  heard,  and 
at  its  conclusion  the  following  resr)lution  was  put  by  the  President, 
and  as  amended  by  the  Council  goes  upon  record  in  the  following 
form: 

**  Resolved,  That  tlio  Council  Im>  HMjuf^sttMl  to roinmunicutp  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  to  a,scertain  if  tliat  institute  will  agree  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  co-ope rat4^  with  a  similar  committAH?,  to  1)e  appointe<l  by 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enginw»re,  to  consider  and  re[K>rt  uiKin 
a  standard  series  of  capacities,  spee<l8,  and  necefisary  dimensions  for  electrical 
generators  for  direct  connection  to  steam  engines.     And,  furthermore. 
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"  Mesolved,  That  if  a  favorable  response  be  received,  the  President  bo  re- 
quested, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.'* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  President  subsequently  appointed, 
under  favorable  action  by  the  Council,  this  committee,  to  consist 
of  Messrs.  James  B.  Stanwood,  W.  D.  Forbes,  F.  H.  Ball,  W.  M. 
McFarland,  and  A.  I^.  Kohrer. 

The  other  papers  of  the  morning  were  those  by  Messrs.  Hale 
on  ''  Boiler  and  Furnace  Efficiency,"  and  F.  L.  Emory  on  "  Test 
of  a  Steam  Separator,"  in  whose  discussion  Messrs.  Roney,  Meier, 
Kent,  and  Boyer  took  part. 

The  President,  before  adjournment,  read  Ai'ticle  31  of  the  Rules, 
in  which  he  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committee  is 
to  report  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting.  It  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  Messrs. 

Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  C/uiimian New  York  City. 

George  11.  Smith .* Providence,  11.  I. 

A.  K.  Mansfield Salem,  O. 

Henry  I.  Snell Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  M.  McFarland Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  President  directed  attention  to  the  effort  which  had  been 
made  to  distribute  widely  the  membership  of  the  committee 
among  different  sections,  and  on  motion  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  the  evening. 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  Society  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  WiUiam 
McKinley,  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  after  the  hour  at  which 
this  is  open  to  the  general  public.  By  reason  of  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  the  President  to  secure  rest  and  recuperation  at 
the  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  the  Society  was  compelled  to  forego  the 
anticipated  pleasure  of  a  personal  greeting.  The  White  House, 
however,  was  open  to  the  visitors,  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  T. 
A.  Bingham,  in  charge  of  the  public  buildings,  and  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  visit  the  rooms  which  are  usually  not  open  to  a  visit- 
ing public.  The  conservatories  were  particularly  enjoyed.  Oppor- 
tunity was  taken  on  this  afternoon  for  the  taking  of  a  group 
photograph  upon  the  steps  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 
After  the  completion  of  the  visit  to  the  White  House,  the  party 
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took  trolley  cars  for  a  visit  to  the  Heights  of  Arlington  and  the 
Soldiers'  Cemetery. 

Third  Session.    AVednesday  Evening,  May  10th. 

The  professional  papei-s  of  the  Wednesday  evening  session 
were  as  follows  :  '*  Relation  Between  Initial  Tension  and  Power 
Transmittal  by  a  Belt,"  by  F.  L.  Emory;  ''Experiments  on 
Various  Types  of  Fire  Hydrants,"  by  C.  L.  Xewcomb  ;  "  Ex- 
periences with  Deep-Well  Pumping  Hods,''  by  G.  W.  Bissell; 
"  Pipe  Flanges  and  Their  Bolts,"  by  A.  F.  Nagle ;  "  Manufacture 
of  Car  Wheels,"  by  Geo.  K.  Henderson.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  evening  Messrs.  Aldrich,  F.  K.  Jones,  McFarland,  Lewis*, 
Hutton,  Kerr,  Boyer,  Halsey,  Bolton,  McBride,  Kent,  Suplee, 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  ^lelville,  Eockwood,  Hawkins,  Meyer,  H^- 
gins,  and  Ashley  took  part. 

Fourth  Session.    Thubsday  Morning,  May  11th. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  were  as  follows :  **  The  Equipment 
of  Tall  Office  Buildings  in  New  York  City,"  by  E.  P.  Bolton  ; 
*'  KoUing  Mill  Fly- Wheels,"  by  John  Fritz.  The  latter  was  moved 
forward  from  its  previously  assigned  place,  and  displaced  the  r^a- 
lar  papers  of  the  morning.  In  the  discussion  on  the  tall  buildings 
and  the  fly-wheel  the  participants  were  Messrs.  Eockwood,  Bryan, 
Ashley,  Eoberts,  Kerr,  Kent,  Oberlin  Smith,  Henning,  McBride, 
Lewis,  Stanwood,  F.  E.  Jones,  Boyer,  Brashear,  Halsey,  Comly, 
and  Hawkins.  Mr.  Fritz  was  also  persuaded  to  add  his  remarks 
to  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Nagle's  paper  on  pipe  joints,  at  the  close 
of  this  session.  So  much  time  had  been  consumed,  however, 
that  it  was  made  necessary  to  move  forward  the  discussion  on 
power  plants  for  large  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  until 
Friday  morning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  part}',  by  invitation,  visited 
the  big  gun  factoiy  of  the  Niivy  Yard  and  the  buildings  attach- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  Museum,  but  si>ecial  interest  centered  around 
the  experimental  model  tank  which  had  recently  been  completed. 
The  visitors  were  permitted  to  inspect  in  detail  the  bridge  and  its 
motor  machinery,  the  dynamometer  api)lianccs  and  their  record- 
ing attachments,  and  tlie  provisions  for  the  safety  arrest  of  the 
moving  bridge  at  high  speed.     They  wore  also  escorted  to  the 
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shop  where  the  models  were  made,  and  were  shown  the  special 
machinery  used  in  reduplicating  the  lines.  After  the  visit  was 
completed,  those  who  desired  were  conducted  by  the  cars  of  the 
traction  company,  without  charge,  to  the  other  end  of  the  city  for 
a  visit  to  the  power-house  of  the  company. 

In  the  evening  the  visiting  members  and  their  ladies  were  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse,  in  the  Blaine  mansion  on 
Dupont  Circle.  A  great  number  of  representative  residents  of 
Washington,  both  in  its  political  and  official  circles,  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Society,  and  to  furnish  accommodation  an  extra 
structure  had  been  erected  to  form  a  ball-room  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  A  second  orchestra  was  established  in  this  ball-room  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  principal 
orchestra  upon  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  and  greet  persons  whose  names  had  become  familiar  by  rea- 
son of  their  achievements  during  the  recent  war.  The  orchids 
and  the  decorations  were  upon  a  scale  of  beauty  that  will  long  be 
remembered. 

Fifth  Session.    Friday  Morning,  12th. 

This  session  was  called  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  by  reason 
of  the  disturbance  iu  the  programme  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  discussion  of  fly-wheels  on  the  previous  day.  The  papers  of 
the  morning  covered  the  following :  Storm  Bull,  "  Central  Heat- 
ing Plant  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin '' ;  E.  A.  Darling,  *'The 
Power  Plant  of  a  University  "  ;  G.  I.  Alden,  "  The  Plunger  Eleva- 
tor "  ;  C.  E.  Pratt, ''  Elevators '' ;  C.  H.  Quereau, "  The  Allen  Valve 
for  Locomotives  "  ;  F.  W.  Gordon,  **  A  New  System  of  Valve  for 
Steam  Engines,  Air  Engines  and  Compressors."  The  partici- 
pants in  debate  were  Messrs.  Bolton,  Bryan,  Kent,  F.  E.  Jones, 
Eobinson,  Aldrich,  Boyer,  Eogers,  Oberlin  Smith,  Wm.  J.  Bald- 
win, P.  H.  Grimm,  Le  Van,  and  Woolson. 

At  the  close  of  the  papers  the  concluding  business  of  the  con- 
vention came  in  order,  and  the  consideration  of  motions  and  reso- 
lutions. The  Secretary  read  from  the  Council  minutes  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

liesolved.  That  the  Association,  as  a  body  and  through  its  individual  members, 
urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  present  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  the  Patent  .Office,  and  ])roviding  sufficient  room,  force,  and  facilities  for 
the  prompt  and  proper  execution  of  its  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  urge  that  the  records  of  the  office,  which  so  largely 

30 
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constitute  tbc  legal  evidence  of  title  of  so  many  of  tbe  larg^  manufacturing 
industrien  of  this  country,  should  he  more  safely  stored,  and  that  ample  appro- 
priations he  made  for  pn>vidiiig  incoinhustihle  receptacles  for  the  records. 

liesoheil,  Tliat  we  esi)ecially  ur^e  that  the  lihrary  of  the  Patent  Office,  apOD 
which  the  efficiency  and  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  depend,  shall  have 
such  ample  appropriation  for  its  extension  in  its  8j>ecial  field,  and  for  keeping  it 
fully  abreast  of  the  ])rogress  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  of  tbe 
day. 

Jienoliu'd,  That  this  Association  urge  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Patent  Office 
the  use  of  the  entire  building  in  whi<?h  it  is  now  located,  and  that  the  moueys 
paid  into  the  Patent  Office  by  inventors  be  applied  so  far  as  necessary  to  the  uses 
of  the  office. 

Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  second  action  upon  these  resolutions,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  C.  IF.  ///////. — In  rising  to  present  motions  urging  the  action 
of  the  Society  upon  these  resolutions,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  fact  that  this  Government  has  two  sources  of 
income :  one  is  that  which  comes  from  taxation,  direct  and  indi- 
rect,  and  the  other  is  the  income  from  its  Patent  Office.  The  first 
resolution  I  will  offer  is  : 

liesolred,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  hereby  approve 
and  confirm  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  urging  Congress  to  pass 
such  laws  and  make  such  provis.ous  as  will  enable  tlie  Patent  Office  to  dispatch 
the  business  of  the  bureau  in  an  effective  and  accurate  manner. 

The  second  resolution  is : 

liesohed.  That  we  recommend  that  our  individual  members  be  requested  to 
bring  tlie  wisdom  and  justic**  of  the  actiim  i)n)i)osed  to  the  personal  attention  of 
our  public  officers  as  the  way  opens  to  them. 

J/r.  AxJucorth. — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  tlien  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
precedent  which  had  seemed  to  work  well  at  previous  meetings, 
whereby  the  Council  should  appoint  a  committee  of  members  to 
draft  the  resolutions  of  thanks,  whereby  the  deliberative  body 
should  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended 
to  tliom  during  their  visit  in  the  convention  city.  lie  held  in 
hand  tlie  report  of  such  a  committee  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  read,  seconded,  and  enthusiastically 
julopted.  They  carried  witli  tliem  the  instructions  to  transmit 
tliem  to  those  interested,     'i'ho  resolutions  were  .as  follows  : 

Thr  mt.*ml)('rs  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  the  close 
c»f  thiJ^  most  succcjssjful  Washington  meeting,  desire  to  put  on  record  their  sincere 
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appreciation  of  the  courtesies  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  The  opening  reception  in  the  spacious  halls  of  that 
structure  was  an  earnest  of  the  brilliancy  and  success  which  was  to  attach  to  a 
memorable  meeting  of  the  Society. 

In  this  connection  the  Society  wants  to  say  to  Col.  T.  A.  Bingham,  United 
States  Engineers,  that  liis  address  of  welcome  on  that  evening  formed  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  generous  courtesy  with  which  the  City  of  Washington  has  re- 
ceived the  visiting  engineers. 

Resohed,  That  while  it  is  sometimes  desirable  that  the  left  hand  of  a  Society 
should  not  know  what  its  right  hand  is  doing,  yet  the  Society  has  learned  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  to  its  honored  President,  Rear- Admiral  George  W.  Mel- 
ville, Engineer-in-Cliief ,  U.  S.  N.,  the  Society  owes  a  debt  of  pleasure  for  his 
share  in  making  that  evening  brilliant  and  successful. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  return  thanks  to  yourself,  but  the  President  will  under- 
stand what  the  Society  would  like  to  say,  now  that  it  has  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Curator  of  the  Gallery, 
Dr.  F.  S.  Burbarin,  for  his  admirable  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors,  and  for  the  most  delightful  way  in  which  his  responsible  duties  have 
been  discharged. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  are  due  and  extended  to  President  William  McKinley,  and  to  his 
efficient  aides  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the 
White  House  under  such  favorable  circnm stances.  The  Society  can  only  express 
its  keen  regret  and  sympathy  that  the  occasion  of  the  President's  absence  from 
the  city  for  the  sake  of  his  health  should  have  had  to  bo  the  reason  which  has 
prevented  the  members  and  their  ladies  from  greeting  the  President  in  person  on 
the  occasion  of  this  reception.  They  express  the  hope  that  the  rest  will  bring  a 
speedy  return  to  health  and  strength  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  presidential 
office. 

The  formal  mould  of  preamble  and  resolution,  whereby  a  deliberative  body 
tries  to  put  on  record  the  feelings  which  animate  the  individual  members  of  that 
body,  is  an  unsatisfactory  vehicle  when  a  depth  of  appreciation  and  a  warmth  of 
recognition  are  to  be  conveyed  such  as  animate  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eers in  its  memory  of  the  reception  Thursday  evening.  May  11th,  tendered  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse,  of  Washington. 

The  engineers  are  themselves  familiar  with  what  it  means  to  arrange  under- 
takings which  involve  immense  detail,  and  for  this  reason  are  the  more  apprecia- 
tive of  the  result  when  thgy  see  successful  planning  by  others,  and  when  that 
planning  is  for  them.  The  beauty  of  the  Blaine  mansion  and  its  treasures  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  in  themselves,  but  the  decorations  and  the  art  evinced  in 
the  special  c  instruction  planned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  together  with 
the  most  admirable  arrangements  for  the  handling  of  an  unusual  number  of 
visitors,  will  form  a  pleasant  memory  of  our  Washington  meeting  which  it  will 
take  long  to  dim. 

The  Society  appreciates,  also,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  under  siich  favorable 
circumstances  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  delightful  citizenship  of  the  Federal 
Capital,  and  the  opportunity  of  taking  by  the  hand  many  whose  names  belong  to 
the  history  of  our  country  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 

The  Society  recjuest,  therefore,  that  in  the  following  action  their  host  and 
hostess  will  read  between  the  lines  a  warmth  of  real  feeling  which  is  inade- 
quately conveyed  in  the  following  resolutions  ; 
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Reitolted,  That  tlio  Society  of  Mochaiiical  Engineers  instruct  its  Council  to 
convey  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westinghouse,  by  a  jx^rsonal  expression,  the  tbanks  of 
ilie  Society  for  tlieir  reception  during  the  Washington  meeting. 

liesolccdy  Tliat  the  Secretary  Ik? directed  to  have  these  resolutions  engrossed  in 
pro{>er  fonn  fortninsniittal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W(^stinghoiis<»,  together  with  a  proper 
letter  accompanying  them. 

liesolved.  That  th(^  .Vmericun  S(K'iety  of  Mcclianical  Engineers  has  appreciated 
most  heartily  the  o]>]X)rtnnity  which  was  extended  to  it  on  Thursday  afternoon  to 
visit  the  Navy  Yard  and  its  vari«»d  iiit<'rests.  Thry  would  ask  that  their  thanks 
may  l>e  coupled  with  a  sixM'iul  exitre.ssion  of  recognition  to  Commandant  A.  II. 
McCormick,  of  the  Nnvv  Yard,  and  to  Admiral  Charles  O'Xeil,  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  They  would  also  <*xpr<'ss  to  Naval  Ccmstructor  David  \V.  Taylor  a 
most  ajyprecriative  word  for  th(»  exhibition  of  the  tedmical  details  of  tlie  experi- 
mental nuKlel  tank  and  its  acc«'»<sories,  and  for  his  own  courtesv  and  assiduitv  in 
his  attention  to  the  visiting  members. 

The  Ameri<'an  So<*iety  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  express  its  recogni- 
ti(m  of  thes]x*cial  <:ourtesy  extended  to  the  meml)ers  with  respect  to  opportunities 
for  a  visit,  uixler  such  favorable  circumstances,  to  the  Washington  Monument. 

They  recognize  the  kind  hand  of  th<*ir  friend.  Col.  T.  A.  Bingham,  in  charge 
of  ])ublic  buildings  and  grounds,  in  the  admirable  arrangements  wliich  have  been 
made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors  during  their  stay. 

Resohedy  That  the  Society  «)f  Meclianical  Engineers,  u])on  the  adjournment  of 
this  Washington  meeting,  desir<j  to  expres.s  to  Chief  Engineer  (Jeorge  W.  Baird, 
U.  S.  N.,  their  sincere  thanks  for  tin*  arrang<»ments  which  he  has  made  for  visits 
by  the  memlwrs  to  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  for  the  providing  of 
guides  and  other  factilities.  It  is  impossible  in  this  resolution  to  include  in  detail 
all  the  courtesier,  which  have  bren  cnjoyt'd  by  the  menil)ers  individually  at  the 
hands  of  individual  rej)r(;sentatives  of  these  departments.  The  best  that  the 
Society  can  do  is  to  ask  that  any  failure  of  theirs  to  givci  sjKJcial  and  ]>ersona1 
r(?cogniti(m  means  that  tln'y  have  receivcMl  so  much  of  kind  service  that  it  has 
become  impracti<*able  to  give  anything  like  adequate  expression  of  thanks.   • 

The  American  So(!ietv  of  Mechanical  Enirin«*ers  desires  to  thank  Mr.  Franklin 
W.  Smith,  Curator  of  the  Halls  of  the  Ancients,  for  the  s|M»cial  C43urtesies  and 
faciliti<*s  extended  to  our  members  and  tlieir  ladies  on  their  visits  to  these  inter- 
cstini^  exbibir.-;. 

The  thanks  of  the  American  i^ocietv  of  Mechanical  Eniriii(»«rs  art?  extend<Kl  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  aiul  particularly  to  Mr.  Bernard  11. 
(rreen,  Su]>erinten(lent,  for  courtesies  <"njf)ye<l  during  their  stay  in  Washington. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  the  governmental  service  in  which  tlie 
manufacturers  and  mevhanicnl  engineers  of  America  feel  a  keener  interest,  or 
whose  iniportani'e  thev  recoirnize  more  fullv,  than  tliat  of  the  I'.  S.  Patent  Office. 
In  this  vi<'w  th<*v  want  to  extend  to  Charles  II.  Duell,  Cimimissioner,  and  the 
A>sistant  Commissioner,  Arthur  P.  (Jreidcy,  and  their  assistants,  their  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  in  coiinei'tion  with  the  visits  which  have  been  j>aid  to  the 
Patent  Oflice  bv  menibers  of  tlie  S')cletv.  It  is  the  bone  of  the  Ixxlv  that  as  the 
result  of  better  kiiowledire  of  the  limitations  under  which  the  I^itent  Offleo  is 
>truL'irlinir  to  do  it^  great  worl;,  some  action  may  Im-  taken  which  will  secure  the 
V.  S.  Patent  Oflice  soiih*  r«<*ognition  and  increas«Ml  facilities  for  the  work  upon 
wirn'b. it  is  enizaired. 

Rfxoind,  That  th<*  American  Society  <«f  M<M'bani«'al  iMiginei-rs  di'sire  to  express 
to  Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin.  :  nl  all  .ith.-r  otlicials  of  ilie  V.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  their 
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thanks   for   the  complete  arrangements  made  by  that  bureau  for  the  visits  of 
those  interested  in  its  manifold  duties. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  adjournment  of  its 
Washington  meeting,  desires  to  put  on  record  its  hearty  thanks  to  Prof.  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  OflBce,  and 
to  those  connected  with  it,  for  their  courtesy  and  arrangements  in  their  behalf. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and  extended  to  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Harkness  and  to  his  competent  aides  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observa- 
tory for  complete  arrangements  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  this  distinguished  centre  from  which  radiate  lines  of  interest  all 
over  the  country,  having  a  most  important  technical  bearing. 

Resolved,  That  th*e  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  thank 
Mr.  George  M.  Bowers,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  for  the  special 
opportunity  to  visit  the  aquarium  and  other  display,  showing  the  important 
work  upon  which  they  are  engaged.  Their  thanks  are  due  in  particular  to  Past 
Assistant  Engineer  F.  S.  Bowers,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  so  courteous  to  those  visit- 
ing this  installation. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  take  occasion  to  express  to 
Mr.  Walter  Ashfield  McFarlaud,  and  the  other  officials  connected  with  the 
Washington  Water  Works  their  thanks  for  the  courtesies  of  their  invitation  to 
visit  its  interesting  plant,  and  for  the  attentions  which  have  been  paid  to  those 
of  the  members  who  have  been  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  extends  to 
F.  W.  Palmer,  Public  Printer,  and  to  his  associates  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  power  plant  of  that 
office,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  recent  meeting. 

This  invitation  is  appreciated  none  the  less  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements  has  prevented  any  considerable  number  from  availing  of  it. 

Resolved,  That  the. thanks  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
are  extended  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  for  his  courteous  invitation  to  the  visiting 
members  to  witness  the  exercises  of  the  College  for  the  Deaf.  The  members 
regret  that  the  pressure  of  other  opportunities  upon  their  limited  time  during 
the  Washington  visij.  has  made  it  impossit^e  to  avail  to  any  extent  of  many  of 
the  opportunities  which  have  been  put  within  their  reach. 

To  the  Presidents  and  officials  of  the  street  railroad  companies  of  Washington 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  wish  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  of  a  free  transportation  and  special  arrangements  for  their  comfort, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  a  most  interesting  visit  to  their  respective  power  stations 
during  the  time  of  their  stay. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  express  to  the  Board 
of  (Governors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  to  W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  Sec- 
retary, its  sincere  thanks  for  the  privileges  of  the  club  extended  to  members 
during  the  period  of  the  session  of  the  Society  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  a  feature  of  this  meeting  that  the  opportunities  which  Washington 
has  placed  within  the  reach  of  members  of  the  Society  have  been  so  numerous 
that  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  avail  of  many  considerable  attractions. 

To  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cosmos  Club  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  desires  to  extend  a  most  appreciative  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
action  in  extending  to  the  visitors  in  Washington  the  courtesies  of  the  club 
house  during  the  days  of  their  stay. 

The  many  attractions  of  the  city  have  filled  so  full  the  time  which  the  visitors 
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could  span*  from  their  proft'ssional  sessions  tliat  it  has  been  possible  for  a  limited 
miiiilM'r  only  to  avail  of  the  privilcgt's  whidi  had  been  so  courteously  extended. 

To  Major  llichartl  Sylvrstor,  Ihicf  of  Polices  of  the  Washington  Police  Force, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Eiigineors  extends  its  hearty  appreciation 
for  tho  admirable  ])olice  arrangements  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  Washington  meeting  of  tbe  visiting  engine<*rs. 

Among  the  s]>eci«l  and  individual  courtesies  which  Washington  alone  could 
render  to  the  visiting  body  is  the  op])ortunity  for  the  visit  to  the  art  treasures 
which  hav<*  been  gathered  together  in  this  central  city.  The  members  and  their 
ladit^s  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  gallerj'  of  Mr.  Thos.  E. 
Waggaman  desini  to  exj)ress  to  him  their  sincere  and  appreciative  thanks  for  the 
])leasure  ho  gave  them  by  his  kind  interest. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desirt^s  to  thank  the  Local  and 
Kxecutiv:'  ('ommitte<'s  for  their  thoughtful  methods  and  able,  untiring  efforts, 
which  could  not  but  c(mii>el  success  and  have  resulted  in  making  this  conven- 
tir)n.  tbe  largest  <»ver  held,  a  most  memorable  occasion  in  our  history. 

Tb<»  perfection  of  their  arrangements,  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  time 
iMtwceii  business  meetings,  excursions  to  ]>oints  replete  with  interest  to  engineers 
and  patriots  alike,  and  social  gatherings  warm  with  true  Southern  hospitalitj, 
mad(*  our  stay  one  round  of  enjoyment,  in  which  it  were  difficult  to  tell  whether 
])rofir  or  pleasure  predominated. 

Tbe  Ami'rican  Swiety  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  thank  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ladies  for  the  bright  welcome  extende<l  to  our  wives  an<l  daughters,  and 
the  chaiming  manner  in  which  their  duties  as  guides  were  ])erformed,  adding  a 
living  interest  to  the  arch.eological,  historical,  scientific,  and  artistic  collections 
for  which  th*'ir  beautiful  city  is  famed. 

111  acknowledging  tlie  rosolution,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Com- 
niiitoe  its  chairman  spoke  fis  follows : 

Mr,  Fnfnk  B.  Kinfj. — In  acknowledging  the  Society's  vote  of 
thanks,  as  chairman  of  tho  Executive  Committee  there  is  one 
thought  winch,  I  believe,  all  the  resident  members  desire  to  leave 
with  you. 

1  before  the  name  of  Washington  was  firmly  fastened  upon  this 
(ta]>ital  it  was  wi(h»ly  known  thronghont  the  States  as  "  Tho 
Fed(^ral  City."  TIkm-c  was  a  signiiicance  to  onr  grandfathers  in 
tliat  nanii^  which  wo  have  in  a  measure  lost,  and  we  must  regret 
that  it  should  b(^  so.  Washingtcm  has  suffered  from  nothing  so 
nmcli  as  tlio  unwillingness  of  the  ])opulation  at  large  to  recognize 
ill  it  tl)(^  CMj)ital  of  a  great  country.  Our  ('ity  Council  is  the 
(/ongrrss  of  tin;  United  States,  but  <\'ich  incoming  Congressman 
has  to  UTKhugo  years  of  training  before  he  niiderstands  that  lie 
has  obligations  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  he  is  more  apt  to  regard 
th(i  District  of  Cohinibia  as  an  ex|nM-i]nental  station,  where  nil 
tliin^^s  of  doubtful  utility  may  be  l(?sted  before  they  are  applied  to 
his  ])]"ecinus  constitui'iicv. 
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I  doubt  whether  a  majority  of  our  visitors,  though  they  fairly 
represent  the  thinking  class  of  the  population,  have  ever  given 
this  matter  attention,  and  I  would  ask  you,  in  leaving  us,  to  spread 
this  thought;  and  to  move  many  of  your  associates  in  the  circles 
in  which  you  are,  as  a  rule,  so  influentially  connected,  to  come 
frequently  to  Washington,  to  glory  in  its  development,  and  in  a 
truly  national  spirit  direct  its  growth. 

Washington  and  the  Society  can  help  each  other  much.  There 
are  the  strongest  reasons  why  our  conventions  should  be  held 
here  at  stated  intervals,  and  be  looked  forward  to  as  regularly 
as  those  in  New  York.  They  might  be  three  years  apart ;  they 
might  be  four  or  five  years,  but  they  should  not  be  twelve  years. 
The  idea  of  periodicity  must  not  be  lost,  and  no  Washington 
meeting  should  be  set  aside,  except  for  a  WorkVs  Fair,  or  some 
supreme  professional  attraction.  We  have  shown  you  that  no 
other  city  can  bring  out  such  an  overwhelming  gathering  of  our 
members,  and  that  must  always  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
our  conventions. 

I  woukl  entwine,  if  possible,  yet  more  closely  the  success  of  the 
Society  and  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  nation's 
progress  finds  its  idealization  in  the  complexion  of  its  capital, 
Washington  should  be  the  object  of  your  frequent  pilgrim  age  and 
sincere  solicitude. 

I  hope,  then,  that  our  convention  here  does  but  inaugurate  an 
endless  series  of  more  and  more  brilliant  occasions,  and  that 
long  after  ^e  are  gathered  to  our  fathers  the  Society  shall  still 
be  holding  its  periodical  conventions  in  this  then  resplendent 
city,  "  the  eternal  Capital  of  an  eternal  Nation." 

The  President  thereupon  announced  that  a  motion  to  adjourn 
would  be  in  order,  which  was  made,  put,  and  carried. 

The  closing  official  event  of  the  convention  programme  was 
the  excursion  of  the  Society  by  steamer  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
the  tomb  of  Washington.  This  was  set  for  the  afternoon  of 
Friday.  Pursuant  to  the  policy  on  which  the  Society  aims  to 
conduct  its  meetings,  the  tickets  for  this  boat  trip  were  pur- 
chased by  the  members,  an  addition  of  a  few  cents  being  made 
to  the  price  of  each  ticket  by  the  Local  Committee,  in  order  that 
a  wreath  might  be  presented  by  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of 
its  visit  to  the  tomb,  and  laid  with  fitting  ceremony  as  a  mark 
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of  re8[ject  from  tLf;  S^>ciety.  Ap[»ri>priate  remarks  were  made 
by  f:x-Prf;?sident  C.  W.  Hunt  at  the  j^Tave  of  Washington,  and 
the  wreath  was  attaclied  to  tlie  ^'rating.  Members  then  visited 
the  historic  mausion  and  its  collections,  and  returned  bv  boat  to 
the  citv. 

An  interestinj'  feature  of  the  visit  of  the  Societv  to  Mount 
Vernon  tr>ok  the  form  of  an  aftermath  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, Mav  loth-  Mr.  A.  H.  Kavnal,  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  planted  a  fine  white  oak  sapling  near  the  tomb, 
in  the  name  of  ihe  S<jciety,  as  a  memorial  of  their  visi".  The 
cfjremony  wjis  performed  in  an  appropriate  and  dignified  manner, 
in  the  presence  of  the  custodian  of  the  grounds,  Mr.  Harrison 
Howell  Dodge,  and  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  acted  as  sponsor. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  is  the  granddaugh'er  of  the  Dean  of  the  Begents. 
Thf*  tree  will  l>f;  <jne  of  a  row  r)f  memorial  trees  on  the  drive- 
way that  leads  from  the  tomb  to  the  mans'on.  It  is  numbered  six, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  driyewav,  aViout  h'»0  feet  from  the 
tomb.  The  Boanl  of  Regents  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association 
wftre  in  session  at  the  mansion,  and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  the  Societv  for  the  handsome  floral  tribute,  and 
the  trfje  thus  passed  into  the  responsible  possession  of  the 
authorities. 

In  the  evening,  as  well  as  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
\Vashingtr>ii  Monument  was  made  a  special  feature  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  riK^mbers.  Col.  T.  A.  IJingliamand  his  representatives 
w(^re  present  io  explain  'a  visitors  the  features  of  interest  visible 
from  the  to])  of  the  monuinent  Lat(*r,  also,  under  the  compe- 
t(;nt  guidanc(^  of  Mr.  Bernard  II.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the 
(-()ngn%ssional  Ijibrary,  the  members  were  privileged  to  visit  the 
ligh  ing  and  v(;ntihiting  machinery  of  that  beautiful  buildinfir, 
as  well  as  the  nuM'hanical  arrangements  for  convoying  books 
from  the  library  to  the  committee  rooms  at  the  cap  tol,  and  the 
(listribntin*^  system  in  ihe.  library  itself.  The  visit  to  the  read- 
ing  room,  ar.d  ih(M'X])hina  ion  of  i  s  adminis  ration,  were  made  to 
the  members  after  the  g(»iieial  ])ublie  had  l)(»eii  dismissed  from 
il  by  the  close  of  tln^  reading  hours,  so  iliat  ihe  visi'ors  had  full 
opj)oriunity  to  se<^  all  that  they  desired  without  interference. 

i>esi(les   what   has  been  mentioned  in  the  regular  schedule, 
there    was  much  ()f  individual  and  s(Mni-p<n'sonal  Jittention  ex 
tendcil  to  the  Society,  of  which  the  resolutions  of  thanks  make 
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mention,  but  which  were  not  a  feature  of  the  official  programme. 
Special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  courtesies  of  the  im- 
portant clubs,  the  Waggaman  Gallery,  the  Hall  of  the  Ancients, 
etc. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  King  met  with  a  certain  emphasis 
of  general  approval,  that  the  policy  of  holding  meetings  period- 
ically in  the  national  capital  would  be  one  which  would  not 
only  be  veiy  agreeable  to  the  members  but  would  also  be  of 
advantage  to  the  profession  and  to  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  emphasizing  the  distinctly  national  character  of  the 
organization.  The  question  will  be  brought  up  and  considered 
in  the  Council. 
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RELATION    BETWEEN    THE   INITIAL    TENSION  AND 
POWER   TRANSMITTED  BY  A   BELT, 

BY   T.   L.    KMOUY,    MOROANTOWN,  W.   VA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

By  an  examination  of  the  diagram  (Fig.  146)  it  would  appear 
that  the  tension  on  the  belt  decreases  gradually  along  the  arc 
EBD  from  the  value  T,  at  E  to  T^  at  //  Let  it  he  T  oX  B  and 
T  +  dT  2X  C.  Tlie  portion  CB  of  the  belt,  when  the  latter  is 
at  the  point  of  slipping,  is  then  under  the  action  of  the  forces 
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Ti,  T  +  (JT,  and  of  the  reaction  dU  ;  therefore  the  reaction  must 
pass  through  the  intersection  of  the  components  and  makes  an 
angle  with  the  r<adius  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Re- 
solving these  forces  along  T  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  we 
have  T  +  dU  sin  <{>  =  T  -^  dT,  dR  cos  cp  =  {T  +  dT)  sin  dS  = 
{T  -h  dT)  dO,  and,  if  along  and  at  right  angles  to  T  +  dTy  then 

dT 
dll  sin  (p  —  d/l\    fIR  cos  <()  =  T(W,    dividing,    and   tan  q)  =  7>7L> 

dT  .  ,  T 

sinc(^  tan  (f>  =  fi,  tlien    -^.^  =  fuf^,  and,  integrating,  log  ^  =  /4^, 

I  I2 


A/T 


or     ' '  r    (f",   or     7',  ::=  T./"'",  and  .-.  7',  -  T,  =  T.,  (t*"  -  1). 


*  l*M's<'nt<'(l  Jit  llio  \Vnshi!i«rton  iixM'tin^  (May,  ISDO)  of  tlio  American  Society 
of  Mt'clianit'al  KiigincMTs,  and  fonnin^jf  part  of  Voluiiu^  XX.  of  the  Transaciiofut, 
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To  Jtvid  the  initial  tension  on  a  belt  when  stilly  in  order  to 
transmit  or  develop  a  certain  work  when  running. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  total  pull  tending  to  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween the  shafts,  or  the  total  stress  along  the  line  of  centres  of 


+T, 


<+t;  . 


T.' 


t; 


shafts,  is  the  same  when  running  as  when  still,  and  the  only 
change  is  in  the  difference  in  tension  between  the  two  sides.  If 
this  be  true,  and  Ti  and  Ti  be  the  tensions  at  a  given  speed  to 
develop  a  certain  horse-power,  and  if,  further,  J'/  and  7^2^  be 
the  tensions  when  at  rest,  then  evidently  T\  +  ^2^  =  ^1  +  ^a 
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(Fip^.  147).     Now,  neglecting  the  friction  on  the  bearings  in  the 
discussion,  the  tension  on  the  two  sides  of  the  belt  when  still  is 

the  same,  or    T,'  =  T.}  /.  2T,'  =  T,  4   7\,  or    T,'  =  ^'  "t  ^^ 

Now,  since  by  previous  formula  7\  =  ^V-***  by  adding  T^  to  both 

sides     T,+  T,=  T.  (e^*'  +  1),    and    since    1\  =  -^1,    T,  +  Tt  = 


—  -    LEATHER  ON  IRON 
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T                                                                           {T  —  TV** 
\Je  ^^^  +  ^)  J  a,^*^in  from  i)rcvious  formula,  T^  =  —r-e Vr-   •'« 

r  4.  T  -  T     rf'"^'  ■  M   •   T^-  '^'^  -  ^V^"'  -^  1^ 


To  use  this  formula,  thou, 


7^1  _   ^i  ''(         ^      I    or 


7V       __    0^'+J)_ 

i\-  n~  %^^~- ly 


Since  T^  —  7\  is  the  pull  which  does  work  (^f  rotation,  then  the 

initial  tension  is  ^ivon  in  terms  of  the  pull  necessary  for  the 

work,  and  tlh^  cooilicient  of  friction  and  arc  of  contact.     When 

th(»  arc  of  contact  is  ^reat(»r  than  t  on  cmc  wheel,  it  is  necessarily 

less  on  the  otlier,  for  straight  belts. 

(rrtrpln'raf  III n.st mJ ion   itf  f/tr  Use  of  this  Forwvht. — If   we  now 

8ul>stituto  in  ilio  above  varicms  values  for   //  and  f^  in  n  measure, 

7' I 
w(i  ')l)tai]i  various  valuos  for  tlio  ratio  ..,    '    ,,,,  thus 

7 1  —    /  J 
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Fig.  148.— For  Leather  on  Wood,  Wet.    (For  //  =  .27.) 
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Fig.  148. — For  Leather  on  Wood.  Dry.     (For  //  =  .38.) 
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Fig.  149. — Leather  on  Iron,  Wet.     (For  u  =  .36.) 
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Fig.  149. — Leather  on  Iron,  Dry.    (For  //  =  .56.) 
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To  use  the  curve  : 

ProUrin — Find   the   initial  tension  on  a  belt  to  transmit  50 

horsepower  if  the  belt  speed  is  4,(K)0  feet  per  minute.     Since 

FI)  F  X  4000 

H.P.  =  33Q0Q.  *^lien  50  =     g,^^^^     ,  F  =  412.5  ;  that  is,  the  force 

performing  the  work  is  7\  and  this  corresponds  to  Ti  —  7^,  or 
7\  —  7\  =  412.5  pounds.  Now,  if  from  the  drawing  showing 
distances  between  pulleys  and  sizes  of  2)ulle ys  it  is  found  by  the 
])rotractor  or  otherwise  tliat  the  arc  of  contact  is,  say,  155  degrees, 
then  for  leather  on  wood,  using  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  .38, 
we  lind  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  i)oint  on  the  curve 

having  an  abcissa  of  155  is  1.1,  about;  then  ^„    ^  >„  =  1.1,  and, 

substituting  tlie  value  of  7\  —  7\  from  al)ove,  and  Ti  = 
(^7\-7V)l.l  =  (412.5j(  1.1)  — -  45H  pounds;  therefore  the  initial 
tension  should  be  453  2)ounds. 

The  values  of  /^  here  taken  are  the  limiting  values  for  dry  or 
wet  condition,  and  evidently  the  curves  with  values  l>etween  the 
ones  figured  would  be  parallel  to,  or,  in  other  words,  lie  between 
these  drawn,  and  for  values  different  from  those  given  one  may 

by  interpolation  select  values  for-  ni       rp  to  suit  his  judgment. 

juscrssjoN. 

2lr,  WllfreJ  L<nr ! s.-  -WW-w  \\\(\  arc  of  ccmtact,  ^,  and  the 
coefHciont  of  IViclion,  //,  are  given,  il  has  been  shown  by  Kan- 
kine  A:  AVeisbacb,  and  airain  in  llie  paper  now  under  discussion, 

T 

that  the  ratio  of  the  tensions     ]  —  i^^'\     Uut  the  ratio  of  the  ten- 

sions  as  thus  expressed  is  really  a  limit  not  to  be  exceeded  for  the 

T 

assumed  vahirs  of  ^^  and  //,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  >^-  may  have 

any  vahie  h*ss  than  (f^^  for  wliicli  a  new  vahie  of  /«  might  be  oal- 
(•uhiL<'(l.  Il  may,  however,  Ik'  (|Uestione(l  whether  the  whole  arc 
of  contact,  (^,  is  in  every  case  called  into  action  as  a  driving  sur- 
l'ar(\  In  sonic  part  of  thr  arc  of  contact  the  belt  tension  neces- 
sarily chan^^rs  from  7\,  to  7\  or  fi'om  7\  to  7'.,  and  in  making  this 
change  tin;  belt  must  l('ni::lhcn  or  contract,  and  consequently  slip 
upon  the  pulley  surface.  AVhen  the  percentage  of  slip  is  greater 
tlian  the  percentage  of  elongation  in  th(.'  bell  due  to  the  change 
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of  tension,  the  whole  arc  of  contact  is  necessarily  engaged  in  the 
work  of  driving,  but  when  these  percentages  are  ecjual,  as  they 
should  be  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  power,  the  arc  of  contact 
may  or  may  not  be  wholly  engaged  in  driving,  and  a  value  of  ^ 

T 

determined  from  ^,  and  the  ratio  yp  might  be  misleading. 

The  coefficient  of  friction,  //,  is  therefore  a  very  elusive  quantity, 
and  experiments  have  show^n  it  to  depend  more  upon  the  actual 
velocity  of  sliding  than  upon  the  percentage  of  slip,  so  that  a  belt 
may  be  quite  efficient  at  full  speed,  and  yet  utterly  fail  under  the 
same  load  at  slow  speed.  Examples  of  this  are  not  hard  to  find 
in  practice,  and  I  may  say  this  was  one  of  the  unexplained  falcts 
that  led  William  Sellers  &  Co.  to  make  their  experiments  on  the 
transmission  of  power  by  belting.     The  correctness  of  the  well- 

T  ^ 

known  formula  w  =  e^^  may,   I   believe,  be  questioned   not   so 

much  on  account  of  increasing  and  excessive  amounts  of  slip,  as 
suggested  at  tlie  previous  meeting  by  Professor  Aldrich,  as  on 
account  of  the  variable  rate  of  sliding  due  to  the  normal  extension 
or  contraction  only  of  the  b(^lt  upon  the  pulley  surface  in  trans- 
mitting power.  Excessive  slip  tends  to  make  the  rate  of  slip 
more  nearlv  uniform  over  the  whole  arc  of  contact,  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  to  sustain  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  coefficient 
of  friction  at  any  mven  instant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  belt 
does  not  slip  over  the  whole  arc  of  contact,  the  velocity  of  sliding 
must  vary  from  nothing,  at  some  point  in  the  arc,  to  a  maximum 
indicated  by  the  {)ercentage  of  elongation  times  the  belt  speed. 
This  variable  velocity  of  sliding  cannot  fail  to  produce  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  coefficient  of  friction  which  vitiate  to 
some  extent  the  correctness  of  the  formula  in  question. 

J>ut,  whatever  the  coefficient  of  friction  may  be,  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  Sellers  and  other  ex}>eriments  that  under  normal 
working  conditions  the  relation  T^j  =  3^2  may  be  safely  reidized 
in  practice.  The  belt  is  then  neither  too  tight  to  waste  power  in 
excessive  journal  friction,  nor  too  loose  to  drive  properly  without 
danger  of  excessive  slip,  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  is 
assured  for  atmospheric  changes  affecting  the  tensions  and  the 
surface  condition.  For  this  relation  of  the  tensions  we  have 
Ti  -\-  T^^—  }^Tx  and,  neglecting  the  w^ell-known  increase  in  the 
sum  ot*  the  tensions  when  driving,  the  initial  tensions  !/\^  =  7^^ 
would   a[)pear  to  be  f  7^i,  or   in   terms  of  the   working  tension 
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Ti  —  Tg  =  it;  wc  have  T^  =  T^^  T^  (1).  This  very  simple  rale, 
to  make  the  initial  tension  ecjual  to  the  working  load,  may  be 
applied  to  belts  at  moderate  speeds  with  the  comfortable  ajssur- 
ance  that  some  margin  is  provided  for  the  stretching  and  loosen- 
ing that  is  sure  to  follow,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  know  exactly 
the  angle,  ^,  if  it  approximates  180  degrees,  as  is  generally  the 
oas(\ 

liut  there  is  another  important  consideration  which  applies  par- 
ticularly to  high  speeds,  and  remains  unnoticed  in  the  paper  under 
discussion. 

The  effect  of  centrifugal  force  upon  the  active  tension  of  a  belt 
is  well  known,  and  may  l>e  expressed  by  the  equation  r=  .013  F*, 
in  whicli  1  =  centrifugal  tension  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
V=  velocity  of  belt  in  feet  ])er  second,  and  if  we  let  TJ*  TJ  and 
7^2  also  exj)ress  tensions  i)er  square  inch  of  belt  section  we  should, 
to  allow  for  centrifugal  force,  make  7V  =  {T^  -  T^)  +  T  (2).  In 
the  example  taken  by  Mr.  Emory  of  a  belt  running  4,000  feet  a 
minute,  we  have  T=  57.8  pounds,  and  if  his  belt  section  is  as- 
sumed to  be  2  square  inches,  clearly  115.G  pounds  should  be  added 
to  his  result. 

The  important  influence  of  centrifugal  force  upon  the  power 
transmitted  by  a  belt  was  ehuMdated  in  one  of  the  earliest  papers 
read  before  this  Society,"  to  which  reference  luis  been  frequently 
made,  but  the  initial  t(3nsiou  to  which  belts  should  be  laced  in 
practice  has  not,  T  be]iev(\  been  V(>ry  clearly  fornuilated. 

It  should  always  Ixi  somc^what  more  than  just  enough,  for 
which  equation  (!2)  is  a  free  expr(\ssion  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
frequent  tightening,  and  for  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  this 
equation  as  a  satisfactory  approxinuition  another  relation  may 
vet  l)e  drawn. 

In  another  form,  equation  (2)  maybe  written  J\^  =  ^Ti  +  T(S), 
and  in  tli<^  propi^r  us(?  of  belting  7\  should  have  a  limiting  value 
as  a  safcj^niard  against  undue  stretching  and  i*jipid  deterioration. 
At  tin'  sjmi<3  time  the  initial  tension  7'/  should  not  exceed  7J,  and 
(•onset jiiPMtly  the  centrifu.i^'al  tension  .'/^should  not  exceed  -J7\. 

In  this  way  the  safe  working  tension  can  be  used  to  limit  the 
sjkmmI  beyond  which  a  l)elt  should  not  be  driven.  For  example, 
if  y\  —  4<iO  for  coniented  Ik^Us  without  lacings,  we  have  1^=  about 
KM)  feet  pel*  second  or  (1,000  fei^t  per  minute,  a  limit  which  is  also 


*  "  I  Torso  powrr  of  Lo.-itlier  Bolts/'  by  A.  F.  Na^le. 
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indicated  for  tlie  speed  of  maximum  power.  So  also  for  laced 
belts  at  275  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  maximum  velocity  is 
found  to  be  about  5,000  feet  per  minute,  the  same  as  indicated 
for  maximum  power.  Some  reduction  might  be^  made  in  the 
initial  tension,  as  expressed  by  equation  (3),  if  time  were  taken  to 
consider  the  probable  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  tensions  arising 
from  tlie  length  and  position  of  the  belt,  as  well  as  from  the  pecu- 
liar clastic  property  of  leather,  but  this  reduction  would  apply 
chiefly  to  long  horizontal  belts  which  may  require  extra  tension 
to  prevent  undue  sjig,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  length,  may 
stretcli  without  serious  inconvenience. 

As  a  rule  for  initial  tension,  equation  (3)  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  is  here  ofl^ered  as  a  practical  solution 
of  a  problem  on  which  much  labor  may  be  spent  to  little  purpose. 
It  provides  simply  a  moderate  excess  of  initial  tension,  w^hich  for 
obvious  reasons  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  successful  practice. 

Mr.  E)nory*. — I  am  indeed  glad  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  taken 
occasion  to  discuss  the  topic 'at  some  length.  It  was  presented 
Avith  .the  hope  of  ])romoting  discussion  that  might  reveal  a  purely 
theoretical,  analytical  treatment  which  conforms  to  experiment, 
and  which  would  have  little  of  the  empirical  about  it. 

As  l\rr.  Lewis  savs,  'Hhe  initial  tension  to  which  belts  should 
1)0  laced  in  practice  has  not,  I  believe^  been  very  clearly  formu- 
lated/' It  Avas  this  same  belief  on  my  part  that  caused  me  in 
])art  to  bring  up  the  subject.  The  theory  as  presented  is  not  new, 
although  it  is  given  in  the  latest  works  on  theoretical  mechanics. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  velocity,  neither 
do  any  of  the  analytical  demonstrations  in  our  text  books,  nor 
does  it  take  account  of  the  change  in  //  due  to  slip  of  stretch. 
These  facts  put  the  teaching  of  theoretical  mechanics  at  times 
into  undesirable  positions,  to  avoid  which  a  direct,  analytical, 
truthful  treatment  consistent  with  experiment  is  necessary — one 
which  a  student  mav  readilv  see,  and  Avhich  demonstrates  its 
truthfulness  bv  takin^r  into  consideration  all  the  conditions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a§  agreeing  with  the  above 
tlieoiy  as  a  finislunl  product.  Any  one  comparing  the  figured 
results  with  the  best  practice  can  see  that  either  one  or  the  other 
should  be  revised.  Evidently  the  theory  should  give  way  to  a 
more  complete  one.     In  these  times  a  theory  is  not  complete  unless 


*  Authors  closure,  under  the  Itules. 
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it  conUiins  all  the  actual  conditions  of  the  pi*actical  case,  and  the 
above  example  ])roves  this  very  satisfactorily. 

A  number  of  most  excellent  papers  on  the  practical  data  of 
belts,  leading  to  empirical  formulae,  have  been  presented  to  the 
Society,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  analytical  demonstration  lead- 
ing to  a  complete  theory  in  which  all  these  conditions  are  incor- 
j)orated.  Expressions  may  be  derive<l  including  the  change  in  the 
coefficient  of  friction  of  motion  due  to  stretch,  and  of  the  effect 
of  centrifugjil  force,  and  so  on,  but  they  lead  to  differential  equa- 
tions, which  thus  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  integrate,  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  change  of  /i.  It  is  with  the  hope 
of  finding  such  a  solution,  together  with  the  above  mentioned 
reason,  that  this  subject  is  introduced. 
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DCCCIX.* 

THE  ALLEN    VALVE  FOR   LOCOMOTIVES, 

BY  C.  II.  QUEREAU,  DKNYEB,  COL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

There  are  decided  differences  of  opinion  among  railroad 
mechanical  men  as  to  the  value  of  the  Allen,  or  double-ported, 
valve,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  150.  Those  who  favor 
its  use  claim  that  it  secures  a  greater  *mean  effective  pressure 
than  the  plain  valve  by  giving  a  more  prompt  and  full  admission, 
thus  increasing  the  power  of  locomotives  on  which  it  is  used. 


Quereau 


Fig.  150. 


Those  who  oppose  its  use  claim  there  is  no  diflficulty  in  getting 
all  the  steam  into  the  cylinders  that  is  needed  without  the  Allen 
port,  the  main  difficulty  being  to  reduce  back  pressure  and  com- 
pression ;  that  if  the  Allen  valve  gives  a  freer  admission,  its  use 
necessarily  increases  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  steam  out  of  the 
cylinders,  increasing  back  pressure  and  compression  and  causing 
the  engines  to  pound  badly. 

Objections, 

Strictly  speaking,  compression  is  the  period  of  the  stroke  from 
exhaust  closure  to  lead  opening.  The  term  "  excessive  compres- 
sion "  is  commonly  used  to  denote  a  suddenly  rising  pressure  at 
the  end  of  the  return  stroke  which  takes  the  form  of  a  loop  on 

*  Presented  at  the  Washin^on  meeting  (May,  1809)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volame  XX.  of  the  Transactions. 
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the  indicator  card,  and  is  usually  wrongly  assumed  to  be  caused 
by  the  compression  of  steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder  at  the 
time  of  exhaust  closure.  If  exhaust  closure  takes  place  at  half 
sti*oke  with  3  pounds  back  pressure  and  8  per  cent  cylinder 
clearance,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
will  reach  only  113  pounds.  If  the  back  pressure  is  12  pounds 
and  compression  begins  at  15  inches,  the  full  stroke  being  24 
inches,  tlie  highest  pressure  attained  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  will 
be  but  137  pounds.  With  the  usual  locomotive  valve  gear  and 
the  valve  line  and  line  inside,  compression  begins  at  about  15 
inches  of  the  return  stroke.  These  facts  remain  true  whether 
the  valve  is  of  the  common  type  or  an  Allen  valve.  From  the 
foregoing  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Allen  valve  cannot  produce 
a  compression  equal  to  the  boiler  pressures  commonly  used, 
and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
excessive  compression  complained  of.  That  this  cause  is  ex- 
cessive lead  I  believe  will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  cards  ip 
Fig.  lol,  which  were  all  taken  from  the  same  engine,  having 
Allen  valves,  under  practically  the  same  conditions  except  a 
difference  in  lead,  and  which  clearly  prove  that  the  Allen  valve 
can  be  so  set  as  not  to  produce  excessive  compression.  (The 
engine  from  which  these  (tards  were  taken  had  drivers  68  inches 
in  diameter,  valves  with  5-incli  travel  in  full  gear,  |-inch  outside 
lap,  and  Allen  ])orts  i  by  17-]:  iuches,  inside  clearance  -^  inch 
on  each  end,  cylinders  19  by  21  inches,  and  steam  pressure 
165  pounds.) 

In  view  of  the  preceding,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  those  who 
criticise  the  Allen  valve  liave  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
the  excessive  compression  frequently  found  to  accompany  its  use 
is  due  to  so  free  an  admission  of  steam  from  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  up  to  the  cut-ofFas  to  produce  abnormal  back  pressure  and 
com]>ressi()n,  while  the  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the  objectionable 
results  are  caused  by  too  much  lead,  which  can  be  easily  reme- 
died, without  losing  the  advantage  claimed  for  this  valve.  That 
the  objectionable  feature  of  undue  compression  can  be  obviated 
seems  (3vident  from  card  !♦  of  Fig.  lol. 

On  caid  9,  Fig.  151,  the  average  back  pressure  from  the  begin- 
ning of  tin*  return  stroke  up  to  the  point  of  exhaust  closure  is  7 
pounds.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  drivers  were 
making  207.0  revolutions  ])er  minute  when  the  card  was  taken, 
and  that  these  are  representative  cards  among  hundreds  taken 
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uuder  similar  conclitious,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Allen  valTe 
cannot  justly  be  considered  as  producing  more  bock  pressure  than 
the  plain  valve. 

From  the  foregoing  I  feel  warranted  in  drawing  the  eonclaaion 
that  the  Allen  valve,  when  ]>roperly  set,  does  not  prodace  more 
back  pressure  or  compression  than  a  plain  valve  under  Rimilar 
conditions. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  Allen  port  necessitates  a 
weak  design,  or  the  valves  must  be  made  very  heavy.  For  abont 
ten  years  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  has  been 
using,  very  succr'SsfuUy,  on  19  by  24-inch  engines,  having  steam 
ports  ^i  by  17^  inches,  Allen  valves  weighing  only  112  pounds 
without  packing  strips. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Allen  valve  doubles  the  speed  of  the 
steam  port  in  opening  and  closing  for  all  cut-offs,  and  in  this 
respect  more  nearly  approaches  the  advantages  of  the  Corliss 
valve  gear  than  does  the  ordinary  valve.  That  this  is  a  decided 
advantage  can  hardly  be  successfully  disputed-  It  is  equally 
evident  that  for  fill  cut-offs,  where  the  maximum  port  opening 
does  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  supplementary  port,  the  Allen 
valve  doubles  the  port  opening.  As  the  width  of  the  Allen  port 
is  quite  commonly  half  an  inch,  and  a  maximum  port  opening  of 
this  amount  corresponds  to  a  cut-off  of  9  inches  with  the  usual 
locomotive  goar,  it  follows  that  tlui  Allen  port  doubles  the  steam 
opening  for  this  and  all  shortijr  cut-offs,  or  for  all  those  commonly 
used  for  spc^eds  higher  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  It 
therefore  a])pears  cvidinit,  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  the  Allen 
valve  incn;as(is  the  power  of  a  locomotive  for  idl  speeds  above 
very  moderate  ones,  and  that  this  advantage  will  be  marked  for 
high  speeds. 

That  tln^so  theoretical  advantages  are  borne  out  by  practical 
results  is  shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  Proceedings 
of  tli(;  W('st(4'n  Hallway  Club  for  March,  1897:  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr, 
th(5n  Suporintc^Klent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ivailwjiy,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Tlie  Allen  valve,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
\r.vy  vahiabl(;  dcivicc  if  rightly  us(m1,  and  I  believe  that  many  rail- 
road men  condcMiiii  it  because  tliey  have  not  used  it  in  the  ri^t 
manner.  In  making  some  tests  on  the  Northwestern  testing 
plant,  not   very  long  ago,  we  showed  conclusively  that  at  high 
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speeds  a  16  by  24-inch  engine  would  develop  more  power  with  an 
Allen  valve  than  a  17  by  24-inch  engine,  with  practically  the  same 
size  di-ivers,  would  develop  with  a  plain  valve.  In  fact,  a  16  by 
24-inch  engine,  on  a  certain  division  where  the  ruling  grade  could 
be  approached  on  a  good  run,  was  put  in  freight  service  with  17- 
inch  engines,  and  did  satisfactory  work  with  the  17-inch  engines, 
pulling  over  rugged  parts  of  the  division,  until  one  day  the  train 
happened  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  this  ruling  grade.  That  day  the 
engine  stalled,  and  it  stalled  simply  because  it  was  not  as  strong 
as  a  17  by  24-inch  engine  when  pulling  at  slow  speeds.  At  very 
high  speeds  it  was  stronger." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jos.  Cockfield, 
Master  Mechanic  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway :  "  I 
wish  to  mention,  however,  that  the  18-inch  engine  had  Allen- 
Kichardson  valves,  while  the  19  by  24-inch  engine  had  plain 
valves,  which,  in  a  measure,  accounted  for  the  better  performance 
of  the  18  by  24-inch  engine." 

Writing  in  1893,  Herr  Von  Borries,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  Hanover  State  Railways  of  Germany,  said :  "The 
latter  (viz.,  Allen  valves)  are  most  useful  for  all  fast-running 
engines.     Our  people  could  not  do  without  them." 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  for  1896  will  be  found  the  report  of  their  Committee 
on  Slide  Valves,  from  which  I  quote.  "  From  this  [table]  it  will 
be  seen,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  mean  effective 
pressure  with  the  Allen  port  is  greater  than  without  it  at  the 
ordinary  running  positions.  The  average  value  of  all  the  figures 
shows  20  per  cent,  greater  mean  effective  pressure  in  favor  of 
this  valve.  It  can  be  considered  that  the  Allen  port  has  enabled 
the  piston  to  exert  20  per  cent,  more  useful  pressure  on  the 
crosshead  at  each  stroke.  It  is  also  readily  apparent  that  the 
earlier  the  cut-off  the  more  is  gained  by  the  Allen  valves.  This  is 
also  true  in  a  measure  of  the  increase  in  speed.  It  is  also  clearly 
demonstrated  that  a  better  steam  hue  is  obtained."  The  indicator 
cards  on  which  these  conclusions  of  the  committee  were  based 
were  made  on  the  Purdue  University  mounted  locomotive,  at  six 
different  cut-offs,  varying  from  full  gear  to  one-sixth  stroke,  and 
at  speeds  of  10, 20,  30, 40,  50,  and  60  miles  an  hour,  with  the  same 
valve  gear  and  setting  for  both  the  plain  and  Allen  valves. 

For  engines  which  are  already  built  it  seems  plain  that  the 
Allen  valve  furnishes  a  simple  method  of  increasing  their  power, 
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and  iu  designiug  uuw  engiues  will  produce  a  given  power  with 
smaller  and  lighter  valves,  because  of  the  shorter  ports  in  the 
valve  seat  necessary  with  this  valve,  resulting  in  less  strain  and 
wear  on  the  valve  gear  and  seats.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  plain 
valve  with  longer  travel  will  give  as  great  a  mean  effective  pressure 
as  the  Allen  valve,  but  this  necessitates  a  heavier  valve  and.oon- 
sequeut  wear  to  the  valve  gear,  and  more  power  wasted.  In  this 
connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Allen  valve  enlarges 
the  port  opening  by  a  given  number  of  square  inches  for  all  cut- 
offs, while  a  longer  valve  travel  enlarges  it  a  certain  per  cent.,  the 
number  of  inches  decreasing  as  the  cut-off  becomes  shorter. 

Assuming  it  to  be  proved  that  the  Allen  valve  will  give  gpreater 
])Ower  than  a  plain  valve,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
economy  of  the  engine  will  show  a  corresponding  improvement. 
This  will  depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  engine  is 
working.  If  with  the  plain  valve  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
work  is  done  at  the  most  economical  point  of  cut-off,  we  would 
not  expect  any  saving  in  coal  by  increasing  the  power;  possibly 
the  reverse  if  the  basis  of  comparison  is  the  pounds  of  water  per 
indicated  horse-power-hour.  But  if  the  basis  is  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  gi'cater  power  will  secnie  a 
saving.  That  a  fuel  economy  may  be  the  result  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Herr's  remarks  before  the  W(^steni  Railwav  Club  :  "  I  have  en- 
dorsed  the  Allen  valvo  ])retty  strongly,  and  I  want  to  say  that  my 
experience  is  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Barr's.  The  engines  in 
which  we  put  the  Allen  valve  showed  quite  an  apparent  fael 
economy.'' 

Inasmuch  as  the  Allen  valve  gives  a  quicker  and  larger  steam 
admission  than  the  plain  valvo,  it  follows  that  the  lead  for  the 
former  slionld  bo  less  than  for  the  latter.  In  my  opinion  it  has 
IxM'n  the  failure  to  a})preciate  this  fact  which  has  caused  many  to 
(U)nclud<^  that  tlui  Allen  valvo  has  no  advantages,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  Not  oulv  should  the  load  for  the  Allen  valve  be  less 
than  for  the  plain  valvo,  but  it  must  1)0  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  smaller  load  which  the  Allen  valve  requires  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  several  directions,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  study 
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<)i  the  following  table,  taken  from  Zeuner  valve  diagrams  of  a  gear 
having  f  inch  outside  lap,  i  inch  inside  clearance,  48f  inches  link 
i.idius,  6  inches  travel  in  full  gear,  and  is  for  6- inch  cut-off: 

Plain  Valve.  Allen  Valve. 

Lead J  inch  3^  inch 

Lead  opens  at 22|  inches  23^  inclies 

Maximum  port  opening. . .  ^^oHj  ^^<^^^  ^^o  +  ^i?b  =  ?i?b  i"ch 

Release  begins  at 13^  inches  13|  inches 

Compression  begins  at. .. .  18        "  18}      *' 

If  we  assume  that  the  Allen  port  is  half  as  efficient  as  the  port 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  valve,  the  Allen  valve  has  increased  the 
steam  port  opening  20  per  cent,  even  after  the  lead  has  been 
reduced  nearly  38  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  lead  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  the  Allen  valve  has  delayed  exhaust  opening ;  thus, 
increasing  the  period  of  expansion  f  inch,  or  3  per  cent.,  has 
also  delayed  exhaust  closure  f  inch,  or  3  per  cent.  These  results 
due  to  the  reduction  in  lead  are  equivalent  to  reducing  the  inside 
clearance  from  J  inch  to  ^  inch  so  far  as  expansion  is  concerned, 
and  increasing  the  inside  clearance  from  ^  inch  to  -^  inch  so  far 
as  the  effect  on  compression  is  concerned.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  these  changes  introduced  by  the  Allen 
valve  will  increase  the  power  of  an  engine  except  at  very  slow 
speeds,  and  will  favorably  affect  its  economy  except  when  the 
engine  with  plain  valves  is  working  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, which  are  rare  in  railroad  service. 

Indicator  Cards. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  cards  taken  from 
Allen  valves  on  single-expansion  engines  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  taken  when  plain  valves  are  used.  Those  from  Allen 
valves  have  a  wavy  compression  line,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
cards  in  Fig.  151,  while  on  those  taken  from  plain  valves  the  com- 
l)ression  line  is  a  simple  curve.  The  cause  for  the  compound 
curves  on  the  Allen  valve  cards  I  believe  to  be  explained  as 
follows  :  Fig.  152  shows  an  Allen  valve  and  seat.  Cut-off  has  just 
taken  place  at  steam  port  B^  and  the  supplementary  port  is  filled 
with  steam  at  nearly  boiler  pressure,  perhaps  170  pounds.  At  A 
•exhaust  closure  is  about  to  take  place,  when  the  port  and  that  end 
of  the  cylinder  will  be  filled  with  steam  at  exhaust  pressure,  say 
10  pounds.     As  soon  as  the  valve  has  moved  a  little  farther  to  the 
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right  the  supplementary  port  will  be  brought  into  commnnioation 
with  port  A,  when  the  high-pressure  steam  in  the  supplementary 
port  will  expand  through  A,  increasing  the  pressure  there  and 
giYing  the  indicator  piston  a  sudden  impuLse  which  will  cause  it 


Fig.  152. 

to  Yibrate  till  lead  opens.  This  explanation  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  the  greater  tlie  cubical  contents  of  the  Allen  port, 
the  more  pronounced  are  the  reverse  curYes. 

DiscrssioN. 

2fr,  Charhs  7!  Porter. — Tlie  adminible  juiper  of  Mr.  Querean 
on  the  Allen  valve  well  illustrates  the  value  of  the  indicator 
when  used  as  a  means  of  investigation. 

I  wish  we  could  have  had  also,  for  comparison,  diagrams  from 
cylinders  with  single  opening  valv(»s,  taken  under  the  same  condi- 
tlo)it<.  T>ut  there's  the  rub.  No  onc^  ex(!ept  the  ojierator,  and  he 
not  always,  can  know  that  all  the  conditions— of  steam  pressure, 
train  resistance,  speed,  gradient,  and  uniform  motion — 'ioere  the 
same. 

However,  the  advantage,  when  cutting  off  early  at  high  speed, 
of  practically  doubling  the  length  of  the  ])ort  for  admission  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  while  no  one  can  compare  the  valve  motions 
<riv(m  bv  tlu^  eccentric  for  admission  and  for  release  without  see- 
ing  that  it  is  the  former,  and  not  the  lattcM',  which  become  con- 
ti'acted  when  cutting  off  early,  and  so  recjuire  tlie  double  opening. 

Perhaps  some  intcM^est  may  attach  to  the  (?arly  history  of  Mr. 
Allen's  invention.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1802  I  showed, 
among  other  things,  a  sectional  model  of  this  valve,  working  on 
its  seat,  beautifully  made  in  mahogany,  and  nobody  paid  the 
least  attention  to  it.     During  a  six  years'  subs(»quent  residence  in 
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England  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  locomotive  designers  to  consider 
it.  Finally,  Mr.  Aveling  was  induced  to  put  the  valve  on  one  of 
his  road-traction  engines.  Its  operation  was  entirely  successful, 
and  the  power  of  the  machine  was  considerably  increased,  so  that  I 
confidently  looked  for  its  adoption  by  him.  After  a  while  I  visited 
his  shop  in  Rochester,  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on.  I  found  the 
valve  which  had  been  tried  in  the  store-room,  and  the  project  of 
usinof  it  abandoned.  Mr.  Avelinof  told  me  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  in  England,  who  had  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  were  agreed  that  the  valve-face  would  wear  unequally,  • 
the  narrow  portions  wearing  faster  than  the  broad  portions,  so 
that  it  would  soon  come  to  leak,  and  its  adoption  would  ruin  his 
business.  He  added  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  he  was  in  a 
position  where  he  could  not  act  contrarj*^  to -this  advice. 

After  this  success  in  England,  I  tried  what  would  be  done  with 
the  valve  at  home.  Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Forney,  Mr. 
Buchanan  concluded  to  try  it  on  an  express  locomotive  on  the 
Hudson  River  Road.  He  told  me  that  Be  was  just  fitting  a  loco- 
motive with  new  cylinders,  that  it  would  be  ready  in  about  a 
fortnight,  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  go  up  with  them  on  it 
and  indicate  the  cylinders,  and  would  send  me  word  when  it  was 
ready.  I  am  waiting  for  that  "  word "  yet.  This  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  old  Commodore,  and  I  concluded  that  he  had  for- 
bidden it ;  he  sometimes  did  such  things.  A  correspondence  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  led  to  no  result.  That  is  all 
that  was  ever  realized  out  of  the  patents,  American  and  English, 
on  this  valve,  which  is  now  in  common  use  the  world  over. 

It  would  not,  however,  have  come  into  general  use  but  for 
Mr.  Forney.  He  described  and  illustrated  it  in  his  Catechism  of 
the  Locomotive^  and  told  me  that  it  was  the  only  patented  feature 
that  was  admitted  into  that  book.  This  publication  brought  it 
favorably  to  the  notice  of  locomotive  designers  everywhere. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  in  conclusion,  that  the  conscious, 
ncss  of  having  been  primarily  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  world 
this  useful  invention  aflFords  me  higher  satisfaction  than  I  could 
have  derived  from  any  merely  pecuniary  recompense. 

Mr.  W,  S.  Etgers. — In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Quereau  has  said  in 
his  excellent  paper  on  the  Alleu  valve,  I  wish  to  say  that  locomo- 
tives equipped  with  Allen  valves,  and  running  on  accommodation 
train  service,  making  many  stops,  can  pick  up  their  trains  much 
quicker  than  wiien  using  plain  valves.     They  are  also  quicker  in 
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action,  and  the  coal  gate  remains  in  its  place  in  the  tank  many 
miles  further  than  is  the  case  with  tlie  phiin  valves. 

Practical  railway  master  mechanics  were  quick  to  see  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  Allen  valve,  but  owing  to  the  excessive 
weai'  <m  both  valve  and  valve  seat,  causing  enormous  maintenance 
and  ex]>ense,  although  thev  were  made  of  solid  bronze  and  other 
composition  motals,  it  was  jmictically  abandoned  until  the  late 
F.  W.  Ilichardson  a])|)lied  the  Richardson  balance,  eliminating 
the  excessive  frictional  load,  and  gave  us  the  ideal  valve  action. 

T  know  of  wood-burning  engines  running  four  years  equipped 
with  Allen  valves  with  the  Ifichardson  balance,  and  coal-burning 
enorines  runninor  two  veal's  without  havin<i:  their  valves  and  seats 
faced,  without  which  device  they  could  not  last  thirty  days. 
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DCCCX.* 

TEST  OF  A    STEAM  SEPARATOR, 

BY   F.   L.    EMORY,    MORGANTOWN,    W.    VA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  test  recorded  below  is  that  of  a  baffle-plate  pattern  sepa- 
rator designed  to  serve  as  a  live-steam  separator,  as  an  exhaust- 
steam  separator  or  trap,  and  as  an  oil  extractor. 

The  method  of  testing  the  separator  consisted,  in  brief,  of  a 
determination  of  the  character  or  quality  of  the  steam  before 
entering  the  separator  and  also  its  quality  after  leaving  it.  Vari- 
ous pressures  of  steam  and  different  velocities  and  amounts  of 
steam  running  through  the  separator  were  noted,  as  also  the 
quality  of  the  entering  steam  was  changed  for  various  runs,  as 
will  appear  from  the  readings  and  quality  results  of  the  wet-steam 
calorimeter. 

Apparatus  used : 

In  the  first  eleven  runs  noted  in  the  tabulation  the  following 
method  was  pursued :  Steam  coming  from  the  boiler  through  a 
valve  4,  Fig.  153,  passed  downward  through  piping  B^  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  water  jacket,  then  after  two  short  right  bends 
travelled  vertically,  giving  up,  in  its  vertical  portion,  a  sample  to 
a  separating  calorimeter  CD ;  with  one  right  bend  again,  steam 
after  a  short  connection  entered  the  horizontal  separator  G, 
Passing  out  of  the  separator  the  discharged  steam  gave  up  a 
sample  to  another  separating  calorimeter  M  on  its  way  to  the 
condenser,  a  surface  condenser  through  which  the  steam  passed, 
as  water  into  a  barrel  to  be  weighed.  In  the  last  five  runs,  Nos. 
14  to  18,  the  condenser  was  not  used,  but  the  flow  of  steam  was 
measured  by  Napier's  law ;  the  steam  flowing  at  higher  pressures 
than  before  and  at  higher  velocities  through  a  measured  nozzle. 

In  the  runs  after  No.  11  the  throttling  calorimeter  was  used  in 
addition,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  steam  being  quite  too 
wet  for  accurate  determination. 

*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  TranmctioTis. 
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A  '\^  fli^-  vfilv*;  coriEiectiriL'  -thr.iru  ruaia  witli  boiler,  through 
which  .sUrarn  j/jm-^^v-j  al  >rig  th^-  pip-:  a::  i  thu-  apwards.  At  i?  is  a 
coM-wat#:r  j.u:kf;t  liv  iiifrrins  of  wLi-^h  th^.*  st*^am  to  be  used  ia  the 
««':parator  tf.-s*:  w;i8  ch.-ing^-'I  in  <[iia!iiy.  At  <,'  a  steam  noszle 
t'-K^k  rit^iarn  .samf*!*:  fr^rii  th*,-  v»,-rti?Lil  pijif,-  t'>  :i  separating  calorim- 
*U:T  Ij.  and  tiie  •■tf.arii's  qiuility  was  thus  kuuwn  before  passing 
iuto  thf;  .-^;[*ar:itor.     Tli»:  steam  gaiigv  unJ  throttling  calorimeter 


F.A.'  ••/ 


Fio.  ir,3. 


/"'  also  chockod  tliis  (letermiuation.  The  steam  then  passed 
through  the  se|)ar;itor  ^/,  ami  the  <lrips  were  collected  at  jt,  the 
water  level  in  the  s<-parator  \n'U\*i  kei»t  constant.  After  passiiig 
the  wjparator  th«'  steam  was  again  simpltMl  hy  the  throttling  calo- 
rimeter M  ami  tlje  separating'  e.ilorimeter  ./,  anil  passed  through 
the  valve  //,  liv  njeaiis  of  which  the  vel<»citv  was  controlled  and 
eljanged  on  (lilf^'nMit  runs.  Th<.*  strain  contlensed  by  the  surface 
condenser  was  ])unip('(l  to  tht.'  Iianvl  on  tlie  platform  scales  and 
weiglierl.  'I'hc  tlin>ttling  caloriinrtrr  on  the  right  was  not  used 
with  th(?  very  wet  steam.  I>y  using  the  valves  of  the  drips  L  and 
/r.  and  also  tlie  st«*ani  used  ])y  tlie  calorimeter  Jy  the  separator 
itself  was  used  ms  a  check  calorim<.'ter.  All  apparatus  was  care* 
fiillv  calibrated  befoni  the  runs. 
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Loo  or  Test. 


PresmK 

PrcMnre 

Wkt- 

TBi.» 

Dsr 

TI*« 

WB«*r 

'■""""■ 

Lba. 

Lbs.' 

^ 

121 

203 

10.4 

32.8 

802.85 

023 

2.5 

Not 

taken 

Nottak't 

34.8 

34.3 

87.75 

307.5 

(133 

1.8 

,04S 

1.51 

■A 

114 

21.3 

25 

231.87 

16 

2.05 

.075 

4 

29.3 

27.5 

& 

335.5 

07 

1.4 

.058 

1.6 

.1 

8 

35.5 

34 

15.5 

317.25 

1.6 

7 

11-4 

10.6 

10 

319,5 

m 

7 

81 

16.0 

15.8 

12 

367.25 

<w 

1.73 

.06 

1.45 

M 

38.8 

29 

10 

343 

14 

1.7 

.115 

1.65 

« 

8 

88.1 

86.6 

26 

:I22.75 

ai5 

1.3 

.059 

1,7 

1(1 

83.1 

83.6 

3i 

385.5 

n 

1.15 

11 

13 

1.3 

1 

12 

855 

U4 

1.05 

.057 

.30 

Loa  OK  Test  (Continwd). 


MIns.' 

HepamtorTn 
Lbs.  GBUge, 

Sep.hatino  Cai.ubtiieteb. 

ThroUlIng 

from' 
Sep.- 

Lb.'' 

Con- 

B.m. 

CanfLb! 

WHter  in 
Scale,  Lb. 

Lbs.' 

12 
13 

19 

3 

8.25 

.8 
.35 

.02 
,01 

212° 
316" 

9 
18 

300 
154 

It  .18  ponnd,  per  cent,  tegilned  =  32  pel  cent. 
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Loo  OF  Test  with  Nozzle. 


Sri'auatino  Calokixbtbr. 

« 

Time, 
Minn. 

Prfwiin",  Lb»». 
Gauge. 

Water  from 

Ran. 

Water  in 

Water  in 

Separator. 
Lb«. 

00 

Can,  Lbi*. 

Scale,  Lbe. 

14 

Oi 

Not  taken 

8.25 

15 

91 

47.5 

M 

.04 

4  9 

16 

^i 

5-3 

.65 

.055 

4.72 

17 

9 

52.8 

— 

— 

4.65 

18 

9i 

70.2 

.9 

.035 

4.95 

Radiation  =  1.07  poundn  in  10  minuteH,  =  .107  (mjiuuI  \wi  minute. 
Pressure  after  leaving;  or  at  nozzle  averagCii  1.5  poundn  gauge. 


Run,  No. 

1 
2 

8 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
li 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Quality  of  Stkam. 

Before  Enter!  nu:  Seimrator. 


89.2] 

;)er  cent. 

93.2 

05.2 

94.1 

93.5 

95.7 

92.4 

85.4 

ai 

96  8 

97.5 

95 

94.2 

92.2 

9G.2 

After  Passing  Sciiarator. 

97.1 

96.1 

96.5 

96 

91 

96 

93.2 

96.6 

96.4 

97 

99.7 


95.8 
93.8 
97.8 


By  using  the  separator  itself  as  a  calorimeter  we  may  find  the  per 
cent,  of  moisture  removed  by  separator.  We  have  by  the  wet- 
steam  calorimeter  the  quality  of  the  steam  at  entering,  which^ 
added  to  the  moisture  removed  by  separator,  will  be  the  quality 
after  passing  the  latter.  For  this  experiment,  as  stated,  the  nozzle 
was  used,  and,  if  W  =  the  amount  in  pounds  per  second  flow,  Fz=z 
the  area  orifice  in  square  inches,  and  jh  =  the  initial  pressure 
absolute,  then  whore  ^>,  >  fj  atmos[)hore,  or^>a, 


ir.- 


/7^ 

70 


Here  7^^=. 7854. 
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Computing  the  same  for  varioas  pressures  and  runs  we  have : 

Bun,  No.  Value  of  W  in  Pounds  Total  Per  Cent.  Remoyed. 

14  528  .6 

15  408  1.1 

16  416  1.1 

17  406  1.1 

18  530  .9 

These  per  cents,  added  to  the  qualitj  before  entering  give  the 
values  shown  for  runs  14  to  18. 

From  the  general  run  of  the  results  as  shown  on  the  table  of 
qualities  it  would  seem  that  runs  B  and  12  should  be  thrown  out  as 
beiug  in  all  probability  associated  with  some  error  of  conditions 
or  observations.  If  we  do  so  we  would  conclude  that  this  separa- 
tor in  good  condition  and  for  the  higher  velocities  of  steam  flow  will 
deliver  steam  of,  say,  97  per  cent,  dryness,  and  has  little  separating 
qualities  in  steam  of  dryer  quality.  And  we  are  quite  safe  in 
concluding  that  it  will,  if  kept  well  drained,  deliver  a  steam  dry 
within  3  per  cent.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  its 
action  for  live  steam  from  boiler  and  the  exhaust  steam  or  steam 
of  low  pressure  of  considerable  wetness.  The  steam  of  3  pounds 
above  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  ordinary  engine  exhaust,  was, 
as  will  be  seen  from  its  quality  in  the  table,  made  to  contain  by 
means  of  the  jacket  considerable  moisture,  and  again  made  quite 
dry.  The  action,  however,  was  similar  to  that  for  steam  of  higher 
pressure  and  similar  wetness,  namely,  to  deliver  steam  of,  say,  97 
per  cent.,  irrespective  of  original  quality. 

Test  of  a  Baffle-plate  Steam  Separator  as  an  Oil  Separator, 

Test  of  the  above  separator  as  an  exhaust-steam  separator  and 
oil  separator. 

The  apparatus  before  mentioned  was  used  in  the  test  as  an  oil 
separator ;  the  calorimeters  and  their  leading  pipes  and  all  unnec- 
essary attachments  were  removed,  and  a  force  pump,  small  pump 
oiler,  was  attached  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  vertical  pipe  leading 
to  the  separator  as  described  before.  A  steam  gauge  was  attached 
at  a  point  beyond  the  separator,  which  recorded  the  pressure  in 
the  separator,  and  the  steam  was  allowed  to  flow  through  and  into 
the  air,  discharging  as  in  ordinary  practice  in  a  non-condensing 
engine. 

The  method  pursued  was,  in  brief,  to  pump  a  known  amount  of 
33 
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Gjlinder  oil  into  the  pipe  leading  to  the  separator,  and  to  draw 
away  from  the  separator  through  the  drip  at  the  bottom  the  oil 
and  water  separated  from  the  steam  on  its  passage.  The  per 
cent,  of  efficiency  would  evidently  be  the  ratio  of  the  amount  taken 
out  to  the  amount  put  in,  multiplied  by  100. 

This  was  done :  a  goodly  supply  of  "  vacuum  "  cylinder  oil  was 
pumped  into  the  pipe  slowly  as  it  would  be  in  working  conditions 
in  the  engine  manipulations,  and  the  oil  coming  away  with  the 
water  was  carefully  skimmed  off  and  weighed.  Much  care  was 
exercised  in  the  beginning  to  see  that  a  quantity  of  oil  sufficient 
to  oil  all  the  parts  between  the  pump  and  separator  was  put  in  so 
that  all  interstices  and  joints  might  absorb  or  take  up  all  that  they 
might  hold  and  so  to  insure  that  no  oil  would  be  caught  and  held 
before  entering  the  separator  and  after  leaving  the  pump.  In  fact 
a  run  was  made  at  first,  which  is  not  here  recorded,  which  served 
as  a  zero  point  to  begin  observations. 

It  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  skim  the  mixture  of  oil 
and  water  so  carefully  as  to  warrant  saying  that  the  skim  was  only 
oil,  although  to  the  eye  there  were  no  water  globules  present,  but 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  regained  was  much  heavier  than 
that  put  in,  and  the  weight  of  mixture  taken  out  was  mnbh 
greater  than  that  of  oil  put  in.  The  mixture  was  cooled  to  60 
degrees  Falir.,  and  from  its  weight  and  specific  gravity  was 
figured  the  probable  weight  of  oil  in  the  mixture.  The  water 
which  existful  in  the  oil  or  mixture  is  held  in  very  small  globules 
between  the  parts  of  the  heavier  oil,  and  therefore  affects  the 
sjxicinc  gravity  and  weight  directly  in  the  proportion  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  mixture  being  homogeneous,  we  have  the  foUowing 
method  of  calculating  the  oil  present : 

Let    X  —  weight  water  in  mixture. 

Ijet     //  —  weight  oil  in  mixture. 

Let    Tj  =  volume  water  in  mixture. 

Let   \\  =  volume  oil  in  mixture. 

Let  ]\  +  V2  =  volume  oil  and  water  in  mixture  =  T^. 

Then  the  relative  volumes  ecpuil  the  weight  divided  by  the 
specific  gravity,  or 


y-i2 


then 
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^  +  &  =  .S5bnt,  again. 

X  -h  y  =  5.1,  X  =  5.1  —  y, 

K 1  y 5.1 

-^-51 

.942      '^-^         .314        ,  .,_  - 

y  =  nr^^  =  i94r8  =  ^-^^'^  p°°°'''- 

\.891        ) 

But  amount  put  in  =  3.05,  and  since  amount  taken  out  is  1.6176 

„  .  Oil  taken  out      1.6176      __  . 

tlien  efficiency  =  —=rri --; —  =    „  „.    =  53  per  cent. 

•'         Oil  put  in  3.0{)  ^ 


'P 


Tests. 

o„„  rkii  i>..f  r«  Mixture  Taken      Specific  Gravity       Per  Cent.  Oil 

R"°-  ^"  P"'  '"•  Out.  Mixture.  Regained. 

1 1.86pounds  2.81  .930  58.6 

3 3.0o         *  5.1  .942  53 

3 1.4  "  1.82  .940  42 

Average 51.2 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  put  into  the  pipe  through  pump 
was  .893  at  60  degrees  Fahr. 

These  experiments  prove  that,  in  round  numbers,  62  per  cent, 
of  the  oil  was  regained,  although  the  mixture  which  might  be 
used  for  lubrication  again  was  a  much  larger  amount. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Francis  II,  Boyer. — For  steam  users  who  are  situated 
where  they  have  to  use  salt  w^ater  this  becomes  an  important 
feature.  When  you  think  for  a  moment  that  we  have  to  con- 
sume all  the  way  from  9  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the 
fuel  consumed  for  the  water  that  w^e  use,  it  becomes  a  considera- 
tion of  which,  ^vhen  I  read  the  title  of  this  paper,  I  Avas  in  hopes 
that  Mr.  Emory  would  give  us  some  solution,  but  we  find  none. 
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I  would  not  question  for  a  moment  the  first  clause  of  his  paper, 
when;  he  sfiffaks  of  the  sfrpanition  of  the  water,  but,  taking  op  the 
stesim  sftparation,  probably  thore  is  m^t  a  manufacturer  or  engineer 
in  the  nxim  but  what  is  intensely  interested  in  this  question  of 
separating  oil  frrjm  exhaust  steam,  and  on  shipboard  yoa  know 
what  that  means.  The  oil  iiccumuhites.  and  let  ever  so  small  an 
amount  of  it  iret  into  the  water,  vou  liave  serious  trouble  with 
your  Fx^ilers.  I  have  a  plant  where,  with  a  series  of  engines,  we 
run  aVjout  >^<>0  horse-p<'>wer  into  one  exhaust  line,  and  to  extract 
the  oil  frr>m  the  exhaust  steam,  putting  in  one  of  these  large  baf- 
fle-plate s«;[>arators.  we  caught  this  oil,  and  convert  it  and  re-nse 
it  for  lubricating  purposes.  If  I  had  Ijeen  in  the  packing  business 
T  amUl  have  made  better  use  of  that  oil  for  packing  purposes 
than  lubricating.  It  came  out  in  a  spongy  mass,  after  bein^ 
heaUffl  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam — 312  or  820  degrees — it 
Ixicame  a  spf>ngy  mass  with  no  lubricjiting  properties.  There  was 
nothing  of  oil  left,  an<l  it  wjis  absrjlutely  of  no  value  for  lubricatr 
ing  purpr^ses.  There  is  a  <levice  known  to  men  in  the  ice-raana- 
facturing  business  for  separating  oil  from  exhaust  steam  that  does 
its  work  perfectly.  They  buihl  a  large  cylinder  or  tank,  putting 
a  baffle-plate  in  the  bottrjm  ;  as  the  steam  conies  up,  distributing 
it,  and  then  letting  it  pass  through  any  substance  by  which  this 
r)il  will  iKJCome  coatinl  on  the  substance  it  mav  contain.  I  foand 
one  cylinder  filled  with  bluestone  spawls  ;  another  one  with  brick. 
I  wiw  another  one  fille<l  with  woo<l ;  another  (me  that  I  knew  of 
where  tlu^y  put  sjilt  grass.  l>ut  in  my  own  work  I  would  prefer 
U>  use  with  that  class  of  separator  coke  or  charcoal,  for  the  reason 
that  aft<;r  this  substance  Iwicomes  once  covered  with  oil  you  can 
burn  it,  an<l  by  using  coke  you  can  put  it  in  your  furnace  to  make 
fu(il.  That,  in  association  with  a  surface  condenser,  makes  a  very 
('x>iiipl(^tc^  plant.  T  ih)  not  know  of  one  that  is  being  run  that  way, 
alllioiigli  1  liJLve  designed  one  and  contemplate  its  building  at  an 
ejirly  date.  For  1,000  horse-power  T  shall  build  acylinder  6  feet  in 
(iijLiiH'trr  to  12  Uh'I  in  hm<i;tli,  about  24  inches  on  the  bottom. 
\V<^  will  us(^  for  th(^  lii-st  operation  an  oil  separator  of  the  baflSe- 
plat<^  (l(»si<^n.  In  this  T  should  expect  to  get  out  70  or  80  per  cent. 
of  the  oil,  tln^n  ])assin^^  it  tlirough  the  cok<?,  and  as  it  comes  up 
thron;^h  tlie  separator,  the  time  it  will  take  to  deposit  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  eoke — ten  davs  or  thirtv  davs  or  sixtv  davs,  what- 
eve!'  it  may  be-- will  estjihlish  the  length  of  the  filling,  and  when 
you  arc!  through  open  your  manholes  and  take  your  coke  out  and 
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burn  it,  and  put  in  a  fresh  supply.  Erecting  this  in  contact  with 
a  condenser  beyond  the  separator,  we  find  a  loss  not  over  from 
2  to  3  inches  of  the  vacuum  running  at  22  to  23  inches.  In 
Boston,  in  one  of  the  oldest  installations  of  our  large  electric  plants, 
where  they  are  running  oflf  4,000  horse,  their  water  costs  them 
$6,000  a  year.  They  are  running  their  water  direct  through  jet 
condensers  and  into  the  river.  They  did  buy  a  large  steam  sepa- 
rator of  the  baffle-plate  description,  and  separated  as  large  a  per 
cent,  of  oil  as  possible,  and  prevent  that  from  running  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Charles  River.  But  I  know  not  now  of  a  large  plant 
where  this  separation  of  oil  from  the  water  is  sufficient  to  permit 
this  being  used  continually,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  baffle 
separator  that  is  made  that  will  separate  oil  from  exhaust  steam 
in  a  manner  satisfactory,  and  for  the  re-using  of  the  water.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  question,  not  so  much  the  question  that 
is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Emory  in  his  paper,  but  this  question  of 
the  separation  of  oil  from  water ;  that  it  is  one  that  means  a  good 
deal  of  saving  and  economy,  and  one  in  which  all  engineers  are 
interested. 

Mr,  Emory, — I  would  add  only  a  few  w^ords  in  explanation  of 
the  paper,  and  say  that  no  test  of  the  lubricating  qualities  of  the 
oil  separated  during  the  test  was  made.  As  the  oil  did  not  pass 
through  an  engine  cylinder,  and  encountered  actual  demands  of 
lubrication,  it  was  thought  such  a  test  would  not  be  of  much 
value.  A  chemical  test,  also  a  physical  test,  was  intended  to  be 
added.  But  as  reported,  it  was  simply  a  separation  test  and  noth- 
ing else.  As  the  separation  of  the  residue  is  the  first  essential  in 
reclaiming  and  cleansing,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  as  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  a  separator  of  this  type,  whether  this  residue  has 
lubricjiting  qualities  or  not.  The  chemical  changes  in  the  oil  due 
to  the  heat  of  the  engine  cylinder  or  steam  cannot  justly  be 
charged  to  the  separator.  I  trust  Mr.  Boyer  will  show  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  contemplated  arrangement  when  completed,  together 
with  tests  of  the  lubricating  quality  and  value  of  the  reclaimed 
oil.     I  for  one  shall  be  much  interested. 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  fire  hydrant,  called  in  many  places  a  fire  pltig,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  fire  apparatus  which  our  cities  and  towns 
are  providing  to  guard  against  the  fire  hazard.  The  importance 
of  this  apparatus  is  at  once  seen  when  we  remember  that  on  the 
average  each  year  over  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  these  tests  was  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
fire  hydrants  now  commonly  used,  and  the  work  was  divided 
into  the  following  classes  : 

1.  The  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the  friction  of  water  in  the 
hydrant,  the  total  loss  being  subdivided  into  barrel  loss  and 
nozzle  loss. 

2.  The  discharging  capacity  of  open  hydrant  butts  at  different 
pressures. 

3.  The  water-hammer  caused  by  quickly  closing  the  main 
gate. 

4.  General  features  of  construction,  certainty  of  action, 
strength,  durability,  etc. 

Some  interesting  data  were  also  obtained  on  two  6-inch  meters 
whicli  were  used  in  the  tests. 

A  few  tests  on  several  different  liydrants  were  made  in  1886 
by  Prof.  Selini  H.  Poabody,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
results  of  these  wore  not  entin^ly  satisfactory.  Mr.  John  B. 
Freoinan,  in  his  "Hydraulics  of  Y\ri\  Stn».anis,"*  gives  a  table  of 
the  discharge  of  oik^  o])cn  butt  of  a  four-way  independent  gate 
hydrant  at  various  prcssiin^s  and  sr)ine  pcM'centage  corrections 
when  using  the  table  for  other  ty})os  of  hydrants.  Beyond 
thes(*  tests  the  writer  has  boon  unable  to  iind  anything  of  im- 

■"  I^H'scntrd  jit  tli<'  Wnsliinirtnn  mi'rtinir  (Mav,  lS!»Oi.  of  tlio  American  SotdeW 
of  McrlitmicMl  Kii>;iiUTrs.  an<l  t'ormlnir  part  of  Volinii(>  XX.  of  the  TransaCUonM* 
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portauce,  tlioufijh  diligent  imiuiry  was  made.  In  the  experi- 
ments liere  described  it  was  possible  to  test  a  large  number  of 
hydrants  under  widely  varying  conditions,  and  the  aim  has 
been  to  bring  out  results  which  would  be  of  value  to  hydraulic 
engineers  and  hydrant  manufacturers. 

The  tests  were  made  for  the  Water  Department  of  the  City 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  the  Water  CfommiS' 
sioners.  They  were  carried  on  in  the  basement  of  the  Water- 
Works  shop,  commencing  in  November,  1897,  and  ending  in 
June,  1898,  with  an  intermission  of  several  months.  The  fail 
facilities  of  the  Water  Depai*tment  were  at  all  times  available, 
thus  making  it  })ossible  to  go  into  the  investigation  with  mndi 
thoroughness. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  E.  Freeman,  of  the  Aflflo- 
ciated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  for  valuable 
suggestions  from  his  large  exjDorience  in  testing  work,  and  for  the 
general  cooperation  of  the  Inspection  Department  of  Factory 
Mutuals.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Pierce  and  Mr.  E.  V.  French,  of  that 
department,  made  frequent  visits  to  the  testing-room  daring  the 
experiments,  and  gave  much  help  in  planning  the  scope  of  the 
tests  and  the  arrangement  and  lian<lling  of  apparatus.  The  test- 
ing work  done  in  1897  and  in  January,  1898,  was  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Mr.  Ezia  E.  Clark,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
work  done  in  Juno,  1S08,  was  und:^r  thn  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Kondiill,  of  tlio  Fac'tory  Mutuals.  Messrs.  French, 
Clark  and  KendjiU  li;ivo  also  aidtnl  in  carrying  on  the  computa- 
tions and  in  ^ettinj^  tlio  n^])ort  in  sha])e  for  publication. 

The  liydrauts  wc^r  i  in  part  bought  from  the  manufactarers 
and  in  ])art  loan^Ml  by  them.  In  all  cases  it  was  fully  explained 
that  the  hydrants  were  to  bo  used  in  extensive  tests,  and  that 
the  usual  coninK^r^^ial  article  was  desired.  The  cheerfol  co- 
o])or}itioii  of  the  nianuf;i(*tur(»rs  was  of  material  help  throughont 
tlio  o\'])('i'iiiH'n<s. 

'^I'Ih^  moi-cmv  i;;ia;j;('s  ;liu1  llio  iih^t(*r  nozzle  were  loaned b J  the 
InspiH'tioii  J)(']>artni.Mit  of  the  Tactorv  Mutuals.  The  Trident 
meter  was  loaneij  tlirou^Ii  the  kiiuln.^ss  of  the  Neptune  Meter 
C()ni])aiiy.  TIk^  WortliiiiLcton  iiietiM-  was  ])ure]iased  specially  for 
the  w(»rk.  The  Aiiierieaii  T1i()im})soii  Tni])rovod  Indicators  were 
loaned  by  tlie  American  Sleam  (lau^e  C\)nii)anv'. 

■"  "  Kxp<'rim<Mits  IJ<'laTinir  to  nv(lrMiili<'s  ot*  Fi-r  Srroains,"  Tran$,  Ameiicui 
Sorirty  of  Civil  Eiigincf r-i,  Vol.  XXI.,  'I'abU'  B-No.  3. 
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Arkasqehent  of  Apparatus. 

The  water  for  tlie  tests  was  drawn  from  the  city  mains,  an 
8-inch  pipe  being  laid  into  the  basement  for  this  work.  Tlie 
city  is  supplied  by  gravity  from  reservoirs,  and  the  presanze 
was  generally  quite  steady.  The  mains  were  of  such  size  that 
all  water  needed  could  be  obtained  at  good  pressure.  Fig.  156 
shows  the  general  arrangement  of  apparatus.  The  s-inc^h  main 
was  provided  with  a  gate  just  inside  the  building.  It  then  con- 
nected with  a  6-iQch  Worthiugton  meter.  A  short  length  of 
pipe  connected  the  meter  to  a  manifold  with  six  outlets.  To 
each  outlet  was  attached  a  6-inch  gate,  and  the  hydrants  con- 
nected with  the  gate  by  a  short  length  of  6-inch  pipe.  Figs,  156, 
157,  158,  and  159,  made  from  photographs,  show  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  apparatus. 

Piezometers — About  2  feet  from  the  inlet  of  the  hydrant  a 
hole  for  J-inch  pipe  was  drilled  in  the  cast-iron  pipe  and  tapped. 
Into  this  hole  a  short  nipple  with  a  stop-cock  was  screwed,  from 
which  connections  were  taken  for  the  gauges.  This  conntetion. 
served  in  place  of  a  regular  piezometer  and  can  be  rolied  upon 
to  give  sufficiently  accurate  results,  as  the  velocitie.s  were  not 
high  and  there  were  several  feet  of  straight  pipe  back  of  the 
hole,  so  that  a  uniform  condition  of  flow  might  be  expected. 
Care  was  taken  to  drill  the  hole  at  right  angles  to  the  pipe  an<l 
to  prevent  the  gauge  connection  from  extending  into  tlie  pipe; 
Care  was  also  taken  to  remove  any  burr  made  in  drilling.  If 
either  of  these  points  had  been  neglected  a  false  rending  would 
have  been  the  result. 

A  i-inch  hole  was  tapped  into  the  back  of  the  hydrant  about 
on  a  level  with  the  nozzles,  and  a  connection  screwed  in  with  the 
same  care  as  for  the  6-inch  pipe.  To  the  S^-inch  hydrant  out- 
lets  special  piezometers,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  on  page  500,  were 
attached.  The  circular  space  extended  around  the  piezometer 
and  connected  witli  the  interior  by  four  ^-inch  hnies  drilled 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bore  The  pipe  leailing  to 
the  gauges  was  connected  to  tliis  space  between  two  of  the 
Itolos.  This  arrangement  materially  assists  in  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  pressure  when  the  velocity  is  high  and 
the  water  is  likely  to  be  in  eddies,  as  would  be  t!ie  ease  afc 
the  outlet  of  ;i  hydrant.  At  the  end  of  the  piezoraetier  a  50-foot 
line  of  ordinary  2.J-inch  cotton,  rubberdined,  jacketed  lire  hoi 
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loaned  by  the  Fire  Department,  was  attached,  which  condacted 
the  water  to  a  meter  nozzle  located  in  the  yard.  When  two  oat- 
lets  were  in  use  two  lines  of  hose  were  employed,  and  for  the 
three-  or  four-way  hydrants  three  and  four  lines  were  used.  With 
two  lines  of  hose  two  piezometers  were  used  and  connected  to- 
gether by  a  short  length  of  J-iuch  pipe.  The  connection  for  the 
U-gauge  was  taken  from  about  the  middle  of  this  pipe.  When 
using  more  than  two  streams,  only  two  piezometers  were  used,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  average  pressure  was  fairly  well  secured 
in  tbis  way  without  the  use  of  a  piezometer  on  each  outlet. 

Meter  Nozzle. — The  meter  nozzle  was  one  designed  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Freeman  for  accurate  water  measurement.    A  cut  of  it  is  shown 


in  Fig.  161.*  The  three-way  connection  joins  a  3}-inGh  smooth- 
bore play  pipe,  having  at  its  end  a  3£-inch  piezometer  with  gauge 
connection  at  C  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  2.1-inch 
piezometer,  shown  in  Fig.  IGO.  To  the  end  of  the  piezometer 
nozzles  from  j-inch  to  2^-iuch  bore  can  be  screwed.  When 
using  four  streams  an  ordinary  Siamese  connection  was  screwed 
to  one  of  the  inlets.  For  the  six  streams  iu  the  tests  of  the  six- 
way  hydrant,  the  fiftli  and  sixth  lines  were  run  separately,  and 
each  provided  with  au  Underwriter  play  pipe.  At  the  base  of 
one  play  pipe  was  a  2^-inch  piezometer,  which  was  connected 
to  the  mercury  column  and  turned  on  alternately  with  the  meter 
nozzle. 

Witli  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  piezometer  accurately  known 
the  quantity  of  water  can  be  readily  computed.     In  all  the  tric- 

*  A  Ciill  account  of  the  original  testH  of  tliiit  nozilc  will  \te  found  in  the  TVant- 
adiottt  of  the  AmeiiCBU  Society  of  C'iTll  Engioeerti,  Vol.  XXIV. 
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tion  loss  tests  the  quantities  were  determined  by  the  nozzles 
rather  than  by  the  meter.  The  Worthington  meter  gave  trouble 
from  its  pulsations  affecting  the  gauges,  so  that  the  by-pass  con- 
nection shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  155  was  put  in  and  the  meter 
abandoned.  Later  the  Trident  meter  was  put  into  this  connec- 
tion and  used  for  the  last  part  of  the  open-butt  tests. 

Gauges. — The  nozzle  pressures  were  measured  by  a  mercury 


Fig.  1G1.— Meter  Nozzle. 

column  *  with  a  scale  graduated  to  read  pounds  and  tenths  of  a 
pound  directly  and  to  include  a  connection  for  the  lowering  of 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  The  gauge  was  con- 
nected to  the  nozzle  piezometer  by  ^-inch  iron  pipe  and  rubber 
tubing,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  joints  practically  tight. 
The  pipe  sloped  upwards  from  the  nozzle,  and  a  blow-oflf  cock 
was  placed  at  the  highest  point,  so  that  all  air  in  the  connections 
could  be  surely  blown  out.     The  gauge  was  set  up  against  the 

*  Kor  the  general  construction  of  the  mercuiy  column,  method  of  graduating 
the  scale  to  compensate  for  l(»wering  of  the  cistern,  weight  of  mercury,  etc.,  see 
"  Hydraulics  of  Fire  Streams,"  by  J.  R.  Freem&n,  ^Transactions  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol. 

xxi. 
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rear  brick  wall  of  the  building,  and  the  tube  extended  into  the 
second  stoiy  of  the  shop,  tlirough  a  hole  in  the  floor. 

Losses  of  pressure  were  measured  between  the  6-inch  inlet 
and  the  connection  at  the  top  of  the  hydrant,  also  between  the 
6-inch  inlet  and  tlie  2.i-inch  j)iezometer.     Thus  the  first  gave  the 
barrel  loss  and  the  second  the  totfil  loss.     The  diiference  was 
then  the  nozzle  loss.     Tliese  losses  were  measured  directly  on  a 
U-tube  mercury  gauge  made  and  connected  about  as  shown  in 
Fig.  155.     For  these  gauges  a  heavy  glass  tube  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  about  j  inch  was  bent  into  the  sliape  of  a  U,  with 
one  leg  about  twice  the  length  of  the  other.     Tlie  tube  was 
filled  with  mercury  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  shorter  leg.     A  short 
length  of  rubber  tube  was  cemented  to  the  top  of  each   leg. 
This  tube  connected  the  glass  to  a  fitting  made  up  of  ordinary 
5-inch  pipe  and  containing   stop-cocks  and  a  blow-oflf  cock  for 
air.     From  these  fittings  connections  of  |-inch  iron  pipe  or  of 
rubber  hose  were  taken  to  tlie  j)oints  on  the  hydrants  between 
which  the  loss  was  desired.     Care  was  always  taken  to  have  the 
connections  slope  upward  from  the  hydrant  to  the  air-cocks,  so 
that  when  the  cock  was  opened  the  swift  flowing  current  of  water 
washed  out  all  air  in  the  connections. 

These  gauges  gave  directly  the  gross  loss  of  j^ressure  between 
the  two  points  with  which  connection  was  made,  this  loss  being 
the  difference  in  height  between  the  two  columns,  less  a  slight 
correction  for  a  column  of  water  of  a  height  equal  to  this  differ- 
ences A  measuring  stick  graduated  directly  in  pounds  and 
tenths  of  a  pound  was  fitted  between  the  legs  of  the  tube  and 
gave  the  readings  directly  in  pounds. 

Opcii-hntt  7V.S/.S'. — In  the  oi)on-butt  tests  the  water  was  dis- 
charged directly  from  tlie  2J-inch  hydrant  butt.  The  floor  of 
the  test-ro:)m  was  of  brick  laid  in  cement,  with  a  large  drain  all 
propjircMl  especially  for  this  work,  so  that  the  water  could  be 
blown  (Mit  anywhere  in  the  room 

For  the  tests  through  No.  i{()8  the  mercury  gauge  was  con- 
ncctod  to  tli(^  G-inch  piozoin(»tor  at  th(i  inlet  of  the  hydrant,  and 
a  Tl-gaugo  connected  between  this  point  and  the  connection 
(m  the  back  of  tlui  hydrant.  The  pressure  at  the  outlets  was 
then  the  nuircurv- column  I'eading  corrected  for  elevation,  less 
tli(>  friction  loss  tlirougli  the  hydrant,  which  was  given  by  the 
r-gaug(^  After  test  .'JGiS  the  ni(»r(Miry  column  was  connected 
dinn'Lly  to  the  ni])])le  at  tlie  back  of  the*  hydrant  barrel  opposite 
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the  outlets.  This  gave  the  pressure  directly  at  the  outlets,  and 
was  better  than  the  first  arrangement,  as  it  avoided  the  errors  of 
the  U-gauge. 


Method  of  Conducting  Test  and  Computing  Results. 

Friction  Losses, — In  all  the  tests  observers  were  placed  at  the 
different  gauges  and  took  readings  simultaneously  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  a  warning  bell  being  struck  five  seconds  before  the 
time  for  the  reading.  The  majority  of  the  tests  were  of  ten 
minutes'  duration,  and  readings  were  taken  each  minute.  A  few 
of  the  tests  were  of  five  minutes'  duration,  and  in  these  half- 
minute  readings  were  taken. 

The  following  programme  was  adopted  for  all  the  friction-loss 
tests : 


Approximate 

Gallons  per 

Minute  Flowing. 

130 
250 
850 
450 
550 

375 
500 
625 

750 
850 


Condition. 

Size  of 

Meter 

Nozzle. 

Approximate 

Pressure  at 

Nozzle. 

One  hose  outlets. .    . . 

f  inch 

66 

pounds 

(  .                        n 

IJ  inches 

46 

ft                  it 

U     " 

33 

( t                    <  < 

n    " 

24 

t  <                    ( > 

o          •» 

1                          'W 

19 

Two-lio^e  outlets  .... 

n    - 

65 

( >              it 

ll    - 

30 

.  <              <  ( 

ll    - 

45 

•  <              <  < 

2 

34 

(•              it 

2i       - 

17 

In  all  cases  after  the  water  was  started  ample  time  was 
allowed  before  the  readings  were  commenced  to  make  sure  the 
water  had  come  to  a  steady  condition  of  flow. 

Before  or  after  each  series  of  tests  the  zero  reading  of  the 
mercury  column  was  obtained  by  filling  the  gauge  connections 
with  water  and  holding  the  end  level  with  the  centre  of  the 
nozzle  and  then  reading  the  gauge. 

At  the  end  of  a  series  of  tests  the  averages  were  quickly  com- 
puted and  checked,  and  the  gross  loss  in  pounds,  and  the 
gallons  per  minute  discharged  for  each  condition,  were  plotted 
on  cross-section  paper  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the  points. 
This  gave  a  constant  check  on  the  work  and  quickly  showed  up 
any  error.  The  occasional  prompt  finding  of  a  discrepancy 
tended  strongly  to  impress  the  observers  with  thQ  Jieed  of  care 
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in  taking  readings  and  handling  the  apparatus.  For  this  reason 
and  for  tlie  greater  ease  witli  which  any  trouble  is  located  and 
remedied,  and  for  the  chance  of  studying  the  results  and  in- 
vestigatiug  at  once  while  the  apparatus  is  in  place  any  special 
feature,  this  method  of  carrying  the  computations  along  with  the 
work  is  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  experimenter. 
The  chance  of  false  Headings  was  carefully  guarded  against  by 
liberal  blowing  oflf  of  all  connection  before  each  test.  For  a 
number  of  hydrants,  series  of  tests  were  repeated  to  try  the 
accuracy  of  the  work,  and  it  was  almost  invariably  found  that 
the  two  series  agreed  well  within  practical  limits. 

The  (question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  high  velocity  of 
water  through  the  2.^-inch  hydrant  butt  might  not  cause  such  a 
contraction  of  the  stream  as  to  affect  the  readings  of  the  U-tube. 
Two  series  of  tests  were  therefore  made  on  one  hydrant,  one  with 
the  2i-incli  piezometer  next  to  the  hydrjint  outlet,  which  was 
the  usual  arrangement,  and  th(»  other  with  a  piece  of  2j-inch 
pipe  about  2  feet  long  betwe(»n  the  hydrant  and  the  piezometer. 
A  special  test  for  tli(i  friction  loss  in  this  2i-inch  pipe  was  then 
made,  and,  correcting  for  this  loss,  tlie  results  were  found  to  be 
practically  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  showing  that 
the  piezometer  screwcnl  dircctl}'  to  the  hydrant  could  be  relied 
upon  for  accurate  results. 

Cftrnpfifoffoihs.-  -The  average  readings  from  each  test  were 
copicul  onto  <lata  sheets  arranged  with  parallel  columns.  The 
main  steps  of  tlui  computations  were  also  put  onto  these  sheets, 
thus  giving  a  complete  record  of  the  work.  The  sheets  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  report.  Tlie  friction-loss  tests  are  arranged 
in  al])liabetical  order  according  to  the  names  of  the  hydrants, 
with  all  the  tests  on  one  make  of  hydrant  groupe(L  The  open- 
butt  tests  are  in  order  of  test  numbers.  For  a  few  of  the  hy- 
drants complete  tests  wore  not  made,  for  lack  of  time.  The 
absence  of  data  will  show  whore  these  omissions  occur. 

For  th(j  fricti(ni-loss  data  shoots  the  following  explanations 
may  bo  made* : 

Column  1  gives  tho  sizc^,  of  the  nozzle  tips  used  in  the 
different  t(}sts. 

Column  5  givers  in  the  first  part  tho  actual  reading  of  the 
mercury  gangi^  attached  to  tho  nozzle,  and  in  the  second  the 
])rossui'(^.  c()rro(!tod,  as  aln\i(lv  dos(*ribtHl,  for  the  difference  in 
height  botween  the  centres  of  the  nozzle  and  the  zero  of  the 
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gauge ;  that  is,  the  second  column  gives  the  actual  pressure  at 
the  nozzle. 

Column  6  is  obtained  directly  from  column  6  by  curves  plotted 
from  the  following  formula,  which  is  taken  from  "  Hydraulics 
of  Fire  Streams  "  : 

29.83  cf]? 


d  =  diameter  of  orifice  of  discharge  in  inches. 
D  =  diameter  of  piezometer  in  inches. 
c  =  coefficient. 

p  =  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  at  centre  of  orifice. 
The  following  coefficients  were  used : 


j-inch  nozzle  Coefficient  0.985 

H    '•         *'  '*  .99 

.99 

.995 

.995 
.995 


2 

2^ 


Column  7  was  obtained  by  an  ordinary  Bourdon  gauge  attached 
to  the  piezometer  conneetion  in  the  6-inch  pipe  supplying  the 
hydrant.  These  readings  were  taken  to  show  the  approximate 
pressure  worked  at  and  thus  make  the  data  complete.  The  fric- 
tion losses  were  of  course  independent  of  the  pressure. 

Columns  8  and  9  show  the  gross  losses  read  directly  from  the 
U-tube  gauges,  and  also  these  losses  corrected  for  the  water 
column,  as  already  explained. 

Column  10  is  merely  the  diflference  between  columns  8  and  9, 
and  is  therefore  the  gross  nozzle  loss. 

Columns  11,  14,  and  16  are  computed  from  the  quantity  flow- 
ing as  given  in  column  6,  and  columns  12,  15,  and  17  are  ob- 

tained  from  these  velocities  by  the  formula  h  =  -p.—    The  losses 

given  in  columns  8  and  9  are  not  actual  friction  losses,  as  they 

contain  the  gain  or  loss  of  head  due  to  changes  in  the  velocity 

of  water.     For  example,  the  actual   friction  loss  between  the 

gauge  connection  on  the  6-inch  pipe  supplying  the  hydrant  and 

the  2.^-inch  piezometer  on  tlie  hydrant  outlet,  i.e.,  the  total  loss 

(column  19),  is  the  gross  loss  of  column  8  less  the  loss  of  head 

necessary  to  change  the  velocity  from  that  in  the  6-inch  pipe  to 
33 
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that  in  the  S^-inch  pipe.  This  loss  is  the  difference  in  the 
heads  corresponding  to  the  two  velocities,  which  is  column  17 
less  column  12.    The  actual  friction  loss  is  therefore 

Column  8  —  (column  17  —  column  12)  =  column  19. 

When  two  lines  of  hose  were  in  use  half  the  total  quantity  was 
assumed  to  be  passing  through  each  outlet;  with  three  lines 
one-third  each,  and  four  linos  one-quarter  each. 

Column  18  is  figured  in  a  similar  way. 

Column  20  is  simply  the  difference  between  columns  19  and 
18,  which  is  the  nozzle  loss. 

Open^utt  Tests, — The  general  method  of  procedure  was  the 
same  as  for  the  friction  tests.  The  mercury  column  and  the  U- 
gauge,  in  the  tests  where  it  was  used,  were  read  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  care  as  in  the  friction-loss  tests.  The 
quantity  of  water  was  obtained  from  the  meters,  the  Worthing- 
ton  meter  being  used  in  all  of  the  earlier  tests,  the  Trident 
meter  in  the  later  ones.  The  exact  time  in  which  the  meter 
registered  an  even  number  of  cubic  feet  was  noted  with  a  stop- 
watch. To  get  an  even  number  of  cubic  feet  a  definite  number 
of  revolutions  of  one  of  the  dial  hands  was  timed.  This  method 
is  free  from  possible  inaccuracies  in  the  graduations  of  the 
meter  registers. 

The  average  readings  from  each  test  and  the  main  steps  of 
the  computations  have  been  placed  on  data  sheets  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  friction-loss  tests.  These  sheets  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  report,  and  in  them  the  arrangement  is  according 
to  test  numbers,  this  being  more  convenient  under  the  condi- 
tions than  an  alphabetical  order.  The  following  explanations  may 
be  made. 

Column  2  is  the  duration  of  test  from  the  stop-watch  readings. 

Column  7  is  the  reading  of  the  mercury  gauge. 

Column  8  is  the  correction.  In  the  earlier  tests  this  is  in 
two  parts  — tlio  first  part  for  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
z(3r()  of  the  scale  and  the  centre  of  tlie  connection  at  the  top  of 
the  hydrant  barrel.  The  second  part  of  tlie  correction  is  the 
friction  loss  in  the  barrel  given  by  the  U-tube  reading.  After 
the  U-tube  was  abandoned,  the  correction  is  simply  for  eleya- 
tion. 

Column  9  is  column  7  less  column  8,  and  is  therefore  the  real 
pressure  at  the  back  of  the  hydrant  outlet. 
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Column  10  is  the  total  cubic  feet  passed  in  the  time  given  in 
column  2. 

Column  11  is  computed  from  columns  2  and  10. 

Column  12  is  read  directly  from  the  meter-calibration  curve. 

Column  13  comes  from  column  12,  using  the  assumption  that 
at  a  given  pressure  the  discharge  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  diameters. 

On  several  hydrants  tests  were  run,  first,  with  the  pressure 
taken  at  the  usual  connection  at  the  back  of  the  barrel,  and, 
second,  with  the  pressures  taken  at  a  connection  tapped  into  a 
cap  screwed  to  the  other  outlet  if  a  two-way  hydrant,  and  to  any 
one  of  the  other  outlets  if  the  hydrant  had  more  than  two  out- 
lets. The  plotted  points  from  the  two  tests  gave  practically  the 
same  curve,  showing  that  where  more  convenient  there  is  no 
objection  to  using  a  tapped  hydrant  cap. 

Curves. — In  addition  to  the  rough  plottings  which,  as  already 
stated,  were  made  as  the  work  progressed,  final  curves  were 
drawn  from  the  completed  results.  It  was  from  these  curves, 
which  give  the  best  means  of  averaging  the  several  experiments 
on  any  one  hydrant,  that  the  data  for  the  tables  designed  for 
practical  use  were  taken. 

Plates  I.  to  XXII.,  inclusive  (Figs.  162  to  183),  show  friction 
losses,  and  are  columns  18  and  19  of  the  data  sheets,  plotted  with 
column  6,  thus  giving  actual  friction  losses  for  one  coordinate 
and  gallons  per  minute  flowing  for  the  othej*. 
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Plates  XXin.  to  XXV.  (Figs.  184-5-6)  give  similar  plottings 
for  the  open-butt  tesfcs,  pressures  at  the  back  of  the  hydrant  being 
taken  for  one  coordinate  and  gallons  per  minute  for  the  other. 

These  curves  give  convenient  means  of  studying  the  general 
uniformity  of  results  and  for  interpolating  between  the  points 
given  in  the  summary  tables.  They  also  furnish  a  complete 
graphi<5al  record  of  the  results  which  are  shown  in  tabulated 
form  on  the  data  sheets.  As  many  curves  as  were  consistent 
with  clearness  have  been  plotted  on  one  sheet,  and,  in  general, 
hydrants  of  similar  main  dimensions  will  be  found  plotted 
together. 

Accuracy, — In  the  friction-loss  tests  the  nozzle  pressures  were 
read  to  the  nearest  0.1  of  a  pound,  which  represented  a  little  less 
than  one-quarter  inch  on  the  scale,  and  was  therefore  a  very  easily 
read  division.  The  fluctuations  under  ordinary  conditions,  due  to 
changes  of  pressure  in  the  city  mains,  were  less  than  one  pound. 
"When  more  than  this,  the  unusual  readings  and  the  correspond- 
ing ones  on  the  other  gauges  were  thrown  out.  It  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  nozzle  pressures  were  correct  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound.  At  the  pressures  worked  at,  this  would 
mean  an  error  in  quantity  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  TJ-gauges  in  the  later  tests  were  read  to  the  nearest  0.01 
pound ;  in  the  earlier  ones  to  the  nearest  0.05  pound,  except 
for  the  very  small  losses,  where  somewhat  closer  readings  were 
made.  At  the  small  losses  there  was  almost  no  vibration  of  the 
mercury  columns,  thus  facilitating  accurate  readings.  For  the 
larger  losses  careful  throttling  of  the  cocks  reduced  the  vibra- 
tions to  a  small  range.  By  plotting  these  losses  with  the 
quantities  corresponding,  and  locating  an  average  curve  through 
the  points,  the  errors  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  studying  the  plates  that  the  points  do  very  readily 
locate  such  curves,  and  that  but  few  of  them  lie  far  outside  the 
average  line.  Losses  read  from  these  curves  may  be  considered 
correct  within  2  per  cent.  Table  I.  and  the  pyramid  diagrams 
were  made  from  the  curves. 

In  the  open-butt  tests  the  mercury  column  was  read  to  the 
nearest  0.1  pound.  The  average  pressure  from  the  ten  read- 
ings woi^ld  probably  not  be  in  error  more  than  0.2  pound  and 
in  general  not  more  than  0.1  pound.  In  the  tests  where  the 
mercury  column  was  connected  to  the  6-inch  piezometer  the  U- 

gauge  error  also  enters,  but  in  general  this  did  not  exceed  about 
34 
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0.1  pound.  This  means  when  using  the  TJ-tnbe  a  maximum 
error  of  0.3  pound  and  witliout  the  tube  0.2  pound.  The  per- 
centage errors  decrease  with  the  increase  of  pressures. 

In  estimating;  on  the  meter  just  when  the  dial  hand,  with  the 
meter  in  motion,  passes  the  zero  point,  an  error  of  H  cubic 
feet  might  be  made.  If  the  errors  at  the  beginning  and  end  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  maximum  error  would  be 
3  cubic  feet.  One  hundred  cubic  feet  was  the  smallest  quantity 
passed  in  any  test,  and  generally  the  quantity  was  considerably 
larger.  Therefore  in  the  worst  case  the  percent^e  error  in 
reading  the  meter  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  The  meters  were 
calibrated  by  the  nozzles,  and  an  average  curve  plotted  with 
meter  readings  for  one  coordinate,  and  nozzle  quantities  for  the 
others.  The  errors  in  the  meters  were  found  to  be  practically 
constant  for  any  given  quantity,  so  that  an  error  of  over  1  per 
cent,  in  the  calibration  is  improbable. 

The  stop-watch  was  read  to  the  nearest  one-fifth  second,  and 
was  frequently  rated  so  that  with  ordinary  care  the  time 
should  be  correct  within  1  per  cent,  and  often  closer.  With 
the  above  errors  happening  to  be  all  in  one  direction  the  deter- 
mination of  the  discharge  per  minute  in  any  one  test  might  be 
5  per  cent.  out.  This  would  be  the  worst  condition,  and  in 
general  the  error  would  be  much  less. 

In  this  work,  as  in  the  friction-loss  tests,  the  results  were 
plotted  and  average  curves  drawn.  The  results  from  these 
curves  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  correct  within  3  per 
cent. 

Considering  all  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  are 
amply  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Hydrants  Tested. 

The  following  cuts,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  show  the 
general  features  and  dimensions  of  the  hydrants  tested.  A  study 
of  the  results  of  the  tests  in  connection  with  these  cuts  will 
show  the  reasons  for  the  diflferences  found. 
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Beaumont.— Fig.  187  shows  tlie  general  appearance  of  the 
liydraiit  tested.  The  casting  towards  the  outlets  was  well 
rounded  aud  the  nozzles  leaded  iu,  making  a  smooth  joint. 


Inside  diameter   of  cylindrical 
barrel,  44  inches. 


Diameter  of  gate   opening,   4j 
inches. 


Fig.  188  shows  a  cross-section  of  hydrant  barrei  at  gauge  con- 
nection. 
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Diameter  of  gate  openizig.  -5  inches. 
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0 

Chapman  No.  3. — Fig.  190  shows  the  new-pattern  hydrant 
called  No.  3.  This  was  a  two-way  with  steamer  connection. 
The  casting  at  2^-inch  outlets  was  smooth  and  well  rounded. 
Nozzles  did  not  butt  close  against  casting,  but  left  a  groove-like 
space  about  j^^  inch  across. 


Inside  diameter  of  barrel  at  gauge  connections, 
7i  inches. 


ifilhii 


-A 


.,1 


Nevcomb 

Fig.  190 


Inside  diameter  of  cylindrical  barrel,  7  inches. 


Gate    opening,   oval,    6S  inches    by   5^  inches, 
equal  in  area  to  circle  5.9  inches  diameter. 
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CHAP3CAN  Three-way. —Fig.  191  shows  the  three-way  inde- 
pendent gate  hydrant  Nozzles  projected  into  hydrant  about 
i  inch,  and  had  flat  ends,  making  sharp  comers.  The  inde- 
]>cndent  gate  arrangement  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the 
four  way  hydrant.  The  guides  are  cast  with  the  head,  and  have 
rounded  corners  toward  tlie  current.  The  inside  independent 
valve,  when  wide  open,  projects  I  inch  to  ^^  inch  into  nozzle 
openings. 


Barrel  at  gauge  connection,  hexagonal ;  distance 
inside  between  flat  faces,  Gj-',,  inches. 
Bound,  inside  diameter,  G  inches. 


Cylindrical  barrel,  inside  diameter,  6|  inches. 


Gate  opening,  oval,  5i'^  inches  by  4/^  inches. 


Fio.  lyi. 
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Chapman  Four-way. — Fig.  192  shows  the  four-way  indepeod- 
eiit  gate  hydrant.  The  lowest  point  on  the  independent  gates 
projected  about  i  inch  into  openings  when  gates  were  wide 
open.  This  caused  a  noticeable  breaking  of  the  stream  in  the 
open-butt  tests. 


Gauge  connection ;  inside  diameter 
of  barrel,  8i  inches. 


Inside    diameter    of     cylindrical 
barrel,  6f  inches. 


Diameter   of    gate    opening,  6^ 
inches. 
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Coffin  Gate. — Fig.  193  shows  general  appearance  of  Coffin 
hydrant,  bat  the  one  twisted  had  no  ateamer  connection.  Di- 
menfiions  below  are  for  hydrant  tested.  The  nozzle  entrances 
had  well-rounded  comers. 


Inside   diameter  at  gauge  con- 
nection, C  inches. 


Diameter  at  contraction,  Sf 
incheH. 

InHide  diameter  of  cylindrical 
barrel,  6^  inches. 


Diameter  of  gate  opening,  4{ 
inches. 
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Coffin  Compression.— Fig.  194  shows  the  two-way  hydrant  with 
steamer  conuectioii  tested.  The  2j-iacb  nozzle  entrances  had 
well-rounded  comers.  This  pattern  has  no  contracted  section 
like  that  in  the  gate  hydrant. 


Inside  diameter  at  gange  connec- 
tion, 6  inches. 


Inside    diameter    of     cylindrical 
barrel,  6  inches. 


Diameter  of  gate  opeDing,6  inches. 
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Corey  ^-inch  and  5-inch.— Fig.  195  shows  the  general  fea- 
tures of  both  4-iuch  and  5-inch  hydrants.  They  were  both  two- 
ways  and  identical,  except  for  size.  In  this  hydrant  the  barrel 
gauge  connection  was  enough  below  the  outlet  to  enter  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  barrel. 


MDHaRV 
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Inside   diameters    at  gange 
connection : 
For  4-inch  barrel  =  5}  inches 


(( 


5- inch 


« 
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Inside    diameters  of    cylin- 
drical barrel : 

For  4-inch  hydrant  =  6}  inches 
"    5-inch       "        =6i 


€t 


'■>      FialW.     Sr^^ 


Diamoters  of  gate  opening : 
For  4-inch  hydrant  =  4  inches 


*'    5-incli 
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Glamorgak. — Fig.  196  Bhows  the  general  featareB  of  the  Gla- 
morgan hydrants  referred  to  as  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  castings 
of  both  hydrants  were  similar,  except  that  the  outlets  of  No.  1 
were  less  than  180  degrees  apart,  or  about  like  the  ordinary 
hydrant.  The  nozzle  outlets  were  not  rounded,  but  presented 
square  comers  in  the  barrel. 

No.  3  was  fitted  with  independent  cut-offs  attached  to  outlets. 
These  were  of  a  peculiar  design,  working  on  the  principle  of  a 
piston  valve,  the  shutting  off  being  accomplished  by  revolving 
an  external  collar  which  moved  the  valves  over  the  ports.  The 
ports  compelled  the  water  to  make  several  turns  over  sharp 
corners,  accounting  for  the  large  frictional  loss  found. 


Inside    diameters    at   gauge 
connection : 

For  No,  1,  4^  inches 

"    No.'2,  6i       " 
Inside  diameters  of  barrel 
at  smallest  part : 

For  No.  1,  r>  inches 
"    No.  2,  6i     « 


Diameters  of  gate  opening : 
For  No.  1,  4|  inches 
"    No.  2,61      " 
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HoLYOKE  Gate  (4-inch,  5J-inch,  and  e^-incli  Barrel).— -Pig.  197 
shows  the  general  features  of  the  nominal  4-incb,  5-inch,  and 
d-inch  hydrants.  These  were  all  two-way.  Casting  at  ontlet 
had  roundii^  comers,  bat  was  rough,  wiUi  small  nubbles  and 
projections. 


Inside  diameters  at  gauge  connectionB: 
For  il-inch  hydrant,  5^%  inches 
"    5-inch         "         fij 
"    6-inch         "         7 


Inside  diameters  of  cylindrical  barrel : 

For  4-inch  hydrant,  i^  inches 

"    5-inch        "        5J       " 

"    6-inch         "        6t       " 


Diameters  of  gate  opening  : 

For  4-iiicli  hydrant,  4,V  inches 
"    5-ineh         "        5  " 

"    G-inch         "         6  " 
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HoLYOKE  C  MpKESSioN  Ni  8.  1  AND  2.— Fig.  198  shows.  the 
general  featureB  of  hydrants  Nob.  1  and  2,  which  were  both  two- 
way.  The  caatiDg  at  outlet  had  roundiog  corners,  but  was 
rough,  with  small  nubbles  and  projections. 


Inside  diameters  at  gauge  connections : 
For  No.  1,  Hi  inches 

"    No.  2,  5g-       " 


Inside  diameters  of  cylindrical  barrel : 
For  No.  1,  51  inches 
"    No.  2,  5 


Diameters  of  gate  opening : 
For  No.  1,  5i  inches 
"    No.  2,  4^      " 
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HoLYOEE  FouR-WAY.~Fig.  VJQ  hIiowk  tlie  independeot  gate  by- 
druDt,  ttiH  conditiciti  at  tlie  iiozzIeH  beijig  tm  shuwn  in  the  cuL 


Inside  diuinet^^r  of  barrel  at  gauge  connection, 
7  J  iuclien. 


Inside  diuniGtrr  of  uylindrical  barrel,  6^  inches. 


Diameter  iif  giitc  opeoing,  6  inches. 
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HoLYOKE  Six-way. — Fig.  200  shows  the  general  appearance  of 
the  six-way  independent  gate  hydrant  tested.  The  main  gate  and 
barrel  are  of  the  same  style  as  shown  in  Fig.  197.  The  independ- 
ent gates  at  the  nozzle  outlets  are  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Fig.  199. 


{Ill 


Fig.  200. 


Inside  diameters  at  gauge  connections 
For  upper  connection,  9^  inches 
"    lower  "  9J      " 


Inside  diameter  of  cylindrical  barrel,  10  inches. 


Diameter  of  gate  opening,  8  inches. 
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Lui)iJ)iv.-  -  Fig.  201  «liow«  tlio  two-way  hydrant  tested.  The 
nozzli?  outlets  were  Hijuwrft-cornered,  the  sketch  well  showing  the 
conditions. 


!■    J         Iiisidn  <liameter  at  gauge  con- 
y^       nection,  7^  inches. 


Inside  diameter  of  cylindrical 
biiirel,  7  inches. 


Diameter   of   gate  o] 
intdiott. 
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Mathews  5-inch. — Fig.  202  shows  the  general  appearance  of 
the  two-way  compression  hydrant,  with  steamer  connection, 
tested.  The  hydrant  tested  was  fitted  with  the  double-valve 
arrangement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203.  The  casting  of  hydrant  was 
rounded  at  the  outlets  to  a  radius  of  about  J  inch,  not  hav- 
ing the  square  corners  shown  in  the  cut. 


ORDINARY 


WA8T1 


NeweoBbI 

Fig.  202.    Fig.  208. 
85 


Inside  diameter  at  gauge  connection, 
7j\  inches. 


Inside  diameter  of  cylindrical  barrel, 
5}  inches. 


Diameter  of  both  gate  openings,  5^ 
inches. 
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Mathews  Fuuh-way. — Fig.  204  hIiowh  the  general  appearance 
of  a  Biiiglc-valve  (.•omj>re8ni<;u  li_v«'.raiit  witli  iudependenfc  gates  at 
ou.let.  In  Fig.  202  n'ill  be  Rcen  the  niaiu  valve  nrraDgement  of 
the  Uydmiit  tested,  aud  in  Fig-  20+  tiio  denign  of  the  independent 
gates.  In  the  hydrant  tested  th<!  head  was  of  somewhat  di^r- 
cnt  design  to  provide  for  tlie  two  additional  outlets  directly 
above  those  shown.  With  iudeiteudetit  giites  open  the  distnace 
from  valv(!  face  to  edge  of  outlet  is  from  11  inches  to  1$  inches. 


iTQlJ 


Inside  diameter  at 
gauge  connection,  8^ 
inches. 

Inside  diameter  of 
cylindrical  barrel,  6i 
iuclies. 


Diameter     of     ga 
opening,  6|  inches. 
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Pratt  &  Cady. — Fig.  205  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the 
two-way  hydrant,  with  steamer  connection  tested.  The  hydrant 
tested  was  fitted  with  independent  gates  for  the  2i-iQch  outlets. 
These  gates  were  moved  up  and  down  by  spindles  through  the 
head,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Chapman  and  Holyoke  hydrants, 
but  the  gates  themselves  had  rounding  surfaces  following  the 
curvatures  of  the  barrel.  The  casting  at  the  outlets  had  square 
and  rather  ragged  comers. 


B- 


•K 


Inside  diameter  at   gauge    connec- 
tions, C)  inches. 


Diameter  of  cylindrical  barrel,  8f 
inches. 


Diameter  of  gate  inlet,  6J  inches. 


Mcwcwmb 


Fig.  205. 
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The  Results  in  Brief. 

To  jmt  tlH)  results  into  shape  for  ready  use  the  tables  follow- 
ing Iiav<?  ]nnni  prepanMl :  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  lEL  give  the  entize 
results  of  the  friction-loss  tests ;  Tables  IV.  and  V.  the  dis- 
charging capacity  of  open  butts  for  the  range  of  pressures 
covered  by  the  tests.  These  tables  were  filled  out  by  readings 
<lirectly  from  the  curves,  Plates  I.  to  XXV.,  iDclasiye. 

To  further  aid  in  making  comparisons  and  to  put  the  whole 
friction-loss  data  into  sliape  to  appeal  quickly  to  the  eye,  the 
pyramid  diagrams  Figs.  200,  207,  and  208  have  been  prepared. 
The  points  selec^ted  for  these  diagrams  correspond  to  one  or 
more  staiidanl  fire  streams;  tliat  is,  250  gallons  per  minute 
through  ea<rh  line  of  2i-inch  fire  hose. 

The.  op(jn-l)utt  tables  are  of  value  in  testing  water-works 
systems  to  detf^rmine  tlieir  cajjacities  at  useful  pressures  where 
lack  of  either  time  or  facilities  prevents  using  more  accurate 
apparatus.  In  Hwrh  casfis  tluj  open  butt  gives  quickly  and  inex- 
pensively fairly  accurate*  results  for  this  kind  of  work-  IMffer- 
cnces  in  design  and  construction  of  the  outlet  materially  affect 
the  discharge,  but  a  study  of  the  tal)les,  together  with  the  cats 
of  the  hydrants,  will  (liable  onci  to  aj)ply  intelligent  corrections 
for  outlets  difRirin*?  from  anv  here  tested. 

In  practi(;(i  tlui  gauges  would  often  be  connected  into  a  tapped 
h()](5  ill  a  hydr.int  ca]),  and  the  caj)  screwed  to  one  of  the  otiier 
outlets  of  th(^  livdrant  if  it  had  more  than  one.  This  in  all 
ordinary  <*as(?s  would  giv(^  tlio  same  result  as  a  connection  tapped 
into  the  l)ack  of  t\u'  hydrant,  as  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  tests. 
The  few  tests  ill  wliicli  tli(*  g^^^W'  W'ls  ccmnected,  first  one  way 
and  then  th(^  oMif^r,  show  ])ractically  no  difference  in  the  result 
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TABLE   III. 


Hydrant  Krictiox  Ix>sse<! — Threk  to  Six  Stseamr  Flowing. 


fiftlU/fot  ji^r  Miri. 

('.\\fi\tn\nn  '^  war  . 

J-way   . 

Ifolyok**  4-way  .. 

i^-way.. 

MufhfW^  J-WHV  . 


<*  hiiprrifiii  i  wjiy    . 
Iloiyok*-  X  H!i> 

»;-\v«y   ,. 
Mrtth'iw-   t  wftv  .. 


finllonx  i>4-r  M'lu. 

Ilolyok*'  fi  way.   . 
fJw;iy  , . 


Nawb  or  ?  ^ 

IlrnftANT  ano  £  s  — 

Gam^i?]-  per  '/-^    ^• 

MiNt.TK  Ki-/*w-  r  J     > 

xsu.  -  i.     i: 


P'kh.tiox  I-/I?-  IN  Poind*  with  Variocs  Rates  of  Fuyw. 


•  -  •  • 


•^       "^       i—         •*•       '^       i_ 


_        _       •« 


3 

O 


3  o.ft»0.TO  1.80 

3  U.25  »i.7i.»  O.«o 

:i  M.:i-|ii.f;f)0.».'» 

.'i  O.I-JO.:i*>0.47 

:j  0.47  « I.T.J  1.20 


n.KT  I.Ul  I.H.S 
<)..%  1.«ir>  1.41 
i».4fnM«  i.n 
i».16i>.r)iiO.<tti 
n.^W  l.fC  1.75 


TOO 


800 


1 . 1  <)  1 .42  i.dO  - 1 .56  1 .8B! t.4« 
<i. 49  1.4*1  1.9^  O.Ml.96.2. 
n.6T1.2Hl.ti  O.Wl.fl 
n.21  0.(»  0.90  0.26  0.9»  I.IH 
o.'jl  1.49  S.40  1.19  1.97: S.l« 


fiaUitfi"  ft^r  .\fiii.  I 


OiO 


TOi) 


800 


900 


1  II. .'ViH  '.C  \.X\  o.t't  l.-'M  1.S3  0.fV4  1.T6  2.40  .0.80l2.S5(S.aft 

t  M.i'MP.rn  i.io  !».♦;;  i.«n  i.:i  n.HM..*< 2.2« ,i.iiIi.t5«.m 

X  iM»;i>..7iO.(Mi  o.-^M  <!.»?.»  0.!N»  «i.2t*>il.<ti  l.lH  >0  «i'l.21  l.fi 

1  o.»i-ii.s4  I.5i  i».!M  l.lrti.07    1.1'M.M2.7i  1.492.04  t.4* 


1,U"> 
."•   rt.4«in.lis:i.41 


1,-JiN) 


1,300 


1,400 


<i  n.i»i 


in.Iis:i.4l   n.-.M.-ji||.7.->  n.»Vj;i  .4:'2.IO  0.751....).... 
•  n.fll  1.07   "..V4'i.71  l.ir»  n.r,;j!n,K5l.lS  i).7R'1.00  1.7i 


OOfll 


SOS 


s. 

0. 

1.11 
cat 
i.4i 


4.M 


40 

s. 

1.S1 

S.S1}4. 


1,000 


0.861 
1. 

0.8B!l.8r 
1.81 


S.»|9.» 
1.M 


I«fi00 


O.U 
0.01 


1.14 


t.M 
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Vmeomh 

Fig.  209. 


TABLE  IV. 
Discharge  op  One  Open  Hydrant  Butt. 

,5;^^  These  flgurce  apply  only  approximately  to  hydranto  In  general,  because 
slight  variations  In  construction,  even  in  hydrants  from  the  same  shop, 

^  considerably  affect  the  discharge  from  the  open  butt.    The  cots  of  hy- 

drants will  suggest  corrections,  so  that  with  good  judgment  results  accu- 
rate within  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  may,  in  general,  be  obtained. 


Namb  of  Hydrant. 


Beaumont     

Chapman  No.  1 

*•    2 

"3 

Chapman  3- way 

**         4-way 

Coffin  Gate 

"     Compression 

Corey  5-in 

Glamorgan  4-in 

Holyoke  Gate,  4-in.  bbl  . 
»*      6i-in.  bbl. 

Holyoke  Compr'n  No.  1.. 

"        Gate,  6- way 

Ludlow 

Mathews  5-in 

Mathews  4-way 

Pratt  &  Cadv 


Discharge  through  one  Open  Butt  op  Hydrant  without 
Hose  Attached.  (Diameter  op  Outlet  Exactly  2^  Inches.) 
Gallons  per  Minute. 


Hydrant  Pressure  indicated  while  Stream   is  Flowing,  bv  Gauge 
attached  to  Hydrant  as  shown.*    Pounds  per  Squarelncn. 


10 

15 

20 

-25 

90 

743 
762 
938 
928 

648 
680 
850 
860 

893 
773 

857 
921 

876 
805 
912 
984 

724 

912 

36 

40 

45 

50 

426 

526 
541 
667 
678 

458 
444 
007 
612 

640 
550 
612 
663 

628 
579 
65:^ 
712 

565 
658 

608 
6-27 
765 
776 

531 
513 
701 
709 

737 
636 
703 
760 

723 
668 
752 

815 

683 
752 

678 
700 
853 
861 

593 
573 

780 
790 

820 
709 
788 
844 

804 
743 
836 
903 

683 
836 

709 

818 

1,020 

986 

701 
680 
913 
924 

962 
831 
927 
992 

942 

860 
982 

852 

872 

1.098 

1.034 

748 
725 
974 
985 

1.025 
886 
994 

1,048 

1,003 

908 

1,049 

440 

547 

552 

871 
863 
497 

1.077 

792 

707 

•  •  •  • 

834 

806 

501 

520 

449 

500 
545 

1,058 

•  •  •  ■ 

512 

473 
588 

954 

997 

576 

465 
533 

762 

982 

796 

1.049 

827 

857 

*  Pressure  can  be  equally  well  measured  by  tap  at  back  of  barrel  opposite  outlets. 
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TABLE   V. 

DiBCHAROB  OF  TwO  AND  ThBEE  OPEN  HtDRAKT   B17TT8. 


Vtm, 


Theiw  flgurefi  apply  only  approximately  to  hydnata  in  general, 
iillght  variations  in  contttmction.  even  in  hydrants  from  the  nine  shop, 
conitidcrahly  affect  the  dincharf^  from  the  open  bott.  The  cots  <if  hy- 
drants will  snggefit  corrections,  so  that  with  good  jadgment  rasnlto  aoea- 
rate  within  from  10  to  90  per  cent,  may,  in  general,  be  ohCaJiied. 


Namb  of  IItdrant. 


^     DiSCHAROE  TIIROUOH  OpBN  BUTTS  OW  HnmAXT  VITII- 

I      oi'T  Ho$iE  Attached.    (Dlambtbb  of  Outut  Km.- 

^        ACTLY  ^  l.NCIIBit.)     OaLLONB  PKB  Mill  DTK. 

%  Hydrant  ProKsnrc  indicated  while  Stream  in  Flowlnf, 
w  by  (tauge  attached  to  Hydrant  Barrel  mm  ehowo.* 
Q  '    Poonds  per  Sqoare  Inch. 


c 


Beaumont 2 

Chapman  No.  1 '21 

*•    2 2  ' 

"    3 2  i 

!      ! 
Chapman  3-way 2  ' 

**         4  way 2  [ 

Coffin  Gate 2 

Corev  4-in 2 


10 


Corev  5-in 2 

Glamorgan  4-in 2 

Holyoke  Gate,  4-in.  hbl 2  I 

Oi-in.  bbl 2 


•  < 


«( 


Holyoke  Compression  No.  1. ...    2 

•*       Gate,  6  way 2 

Ludlow 2 

Mathews  5-in 2  ^ 

I 

Mathews  4-way 2    , 

I 

Holyoke  Gate,  6-way 3  , 

Mathews  4-wav 3 


992 
940 


904 
827 
974 
997 

876 

868 

904 

1.170 

1,091 
894 
9«5 

1.125 

1,051 

942 

1,008 

1,091 

890 

1.388 
1,304 


15 

• 
so 

25 

1,158 
1,020 
1.197 
1,252 

1,074 
1.068 
1,158 

1,837 
1,173 
1.877 
1,448 

1.228 
1,812 
1,827 

1,889 

1,822 

1,083 
1,202 
1,868 

1,278 
1,152 
1,200 
1,822 

1,089 

i',248 

■       *••••• 

1,826 

1,854 

1,4116 

1,288 

1,841 

1,596 

*  Pri'tiijiire  cam  be  cMjiiully  wi^Il  ineiitinred  by  tap  at  back  of  barrel  opporite  oatleta. 
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DIRrU»8I0N   OF   RESULTS. 

The  data  aud  results  being  preseuted  in  full  give  ample 
chances  for  complete  studies.  Under  these  conditions  detailed 
comparisons  of  the  different  hydrants  have  not  been  considered 
necessary  or  wholly  desirable.  A  few  general  features  may, 
however,  be  considered  to  advantage. 

Tkirrd  Lt^ss, — The  best  j^oint  of  c<)mi)arison  for  the  two-way 
hydrants  is  with  two  hose  outlets  in  use  and  500  gallons  per 
minute'  flowing,  as  this  represents  the  full  normal  capacity  of 
the  hydrant.  Similar  full-capacity  points  should  be  taken  in 
comparing  the  larger  hydrants. 

To  make  clear  the  composition  of  the  so-called  barrel  loss, 
the  following  table  has  been  made  and  shows  about  how  ipinch 
of  this  loss  occurs  in  the  barrels  proper.  The  figures  show  at 
once  that  a  large  part  of  the  loss  must  be  in  the  gate,  and  the 
sharp  turn  just  beyond  it,  thus  suggesting  where  to  look  for  ex- 
planation for  part  of  the  large  difference  found.  The  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  main  gate  to  the  centre  of  the  nozzles  is 
on  the  average  hydrant  about  <)i  feet.  The  following  table  gives 
approximately  the  friction  loss  in  (li  feet  of  clean,  straight  cyl- 
indrical pipe  of  about  the  same  smoothness  as  the  inside  of  the 
average  hydrant  barrel. 


FllK  TION 

250 

Loss  IN  H  ]' 

Gallons  ] 

500 

0.41 
0.13 
0 .  059 
0.010 

'kkt. 
:ht  Mi 

Porsii:*  I'EIl 

S<4UARB 

Inch. 

Nomiiml  Diaiiu-tcr 
of  iMpf  (Iiir)u  >■. 

iiutf  Flowing. 

750 

• 

LOCK) 

4 
5 
(> 

8 

O.n 

0.0:{T 

0.012 
0.004 

0.62 
0.22 
0.098 
0.034 

1.54 
0.60 
0.21 
0.068 

This  tablo  was  made  up  from  tests  on  ordinary  new  clean 
wrought-iron  pij^s  witli  25  por  cf^nt.  added  to  the  wrought-iron 
pipe  figunis  for  the  soinewluit  greater  roughness  of  the  inside 
of  tlie  averag(j  hydrant  casting.  The  25  per  cent,  was  an  as- 
sum])ti()n  bascid  on  general  <'X])<*rionce  with  pipes  of  variona 
degret^s  of  roughness. 

Coni])aring  on   the  ])yraniid  <liagrams   hydrants  having  two 
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2J-incli-  outlets,  the  diflference  in  barrel  losses  is  seen  to  be 
large.  It  is  at  once  apparent  tliat  the  4-inch  gate  *  and  barrel 
are  too  small  for  a  two-stream  hydrant.  A  4-inch  barrel  and  a 
discharge  of  500  gallons  per  minute  mean  a  velocity  of  about 
13  feet  per  second,  so  that  a  short  length  of  barrel  with  the 
smoothest  sort  of  a  turn  at  the  bottom  develops  an  unreason- 
able loss,  and  this  loss  becomes  still  larger  with  tlie  ordinary 
gate  arrangement  and  sharp-turn  bend. 

Comparing  further  the  hydrants  which  have  about  the  same 
general  dimensions,  the  difference  in  loss  is  considerable.  This 
must  be  accounted  for  largely  by  differences  in  the  design  of 
the  gate  and  the  water  passages  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Sharp  corners,  restricted  sections,  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
area  of  the  passages  all  tend  to  produce  eddyings,  which  use  up 
pressure. 

Nozzle  Loss, — As  already  stated,  the  nozzle  losses  are  pure 
friction  losses,  full  correction  for  velocity  having  been  made. 
To  compare  the  outlets  themselves,  looking  at  them  as  simple 
nozzles,  the  condition  with  one  stream  on  and  250  gallons  per 
minute  flowing  is  the  best  point.  Studying  the  losses  and  the 
cuts  together,  the  effect  of  sharp,  jagged  corners  at  the  outlets 
is  immediately  seen,  and  the  very  material  reduction  in  loss  by 
even  a  slight  rounding  of  the  outlet  is  apparent. 

Considering  the  hydrant  as  a  whole,  by  taking  the  conditions 
with  all  of  the  outlets  in  use,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  nozzle 
loss  when  all  are  in  use  is  generally  greater  than  with  a  single 
outlet  in  use.  Separate  tests  on  the  two  outlets  of  several  hy- 
drants showed  a  difference  in  loss  with  the  same  quantity  flow- 
ing. This  would  account  for  a  small  part  of  the  difference 
between  loss  with  one  outlet  in  use  and  with  all  outlets  in  use. 
Most  of  the  difference  is,  however,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  choking  and  eddying  effects  at  the  top  of  the  hydrant, 
with  the  higher  velocities.  A  part  of  this  is  due  to  reactions 
from  the  eddies  at  the  outlets  and  a  part  to  the  construction  of 
the  hydrant  head. 

The  somewhat  high  losses  with  the  Beaumont  hydrant,  con- 
sidering the  rounding  outlets,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 

* 

*It  was  desired  to  liave  tests  on  some  4-inch-barrel  hydrants  to  make  the 
data  complete,  though  most  of  the  manufacturers  would  in  general  furnish 
larger  barrels  for  two  outlets.  The  4-inch  hydrant  is,  however,  occasionally 
used. 
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the  gauge  couuectiou  was  necessarily  several  inches  below  the 
outlet,  so  that  there  was  considerable  length  between  the  gauge 
connection  and  the  outlet,  in  which  length  some  ordinaiy  fric- 
tion loss  would  occur. 

Total  Losses. — The  total-loss  pyramid  shows  the  relative  ob- 
struction caused  by  the  different  hydrants  taken  as  a  whole. 
The  part  of  this  due  to  the  barrel  has  been  cross-hatched  and. 
the  part  due  to  the  nozzle  left  white,  thus  showing  at  a  glance 
the  relation  of  the  two  factors  making  up  the  total  loss. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  waste  of  pressure  through  a  hydzant 
should  be  as  small  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it.  In  high- 
pressure  systems  the  losses  found  for  the  average  hydrants 
perhaps  tolerable,  but  in  lower-pressure  systems — and  many 
tems  having  a  nominally  high  pressure  become  low  under  hoBsrj 
draughts — evoiy  avoidable  loss  is  objectionable.  In  the  hydranis 
without  independent  gates,  a  simple  rounding  of  the  comezB  of 
the  core  at  the  outlet  will  make  a  material  improvement  in  tibe 
nozzle  losses.  Reduction  of  loss  for  independent  gate  hydranfii 
is  more  difficult,  but  some  improvement  is  probably  possifalB 
without  serious  trouble.  The  fact  that  some  makers  have  foilnd 
out  how  to  reduce  the  barrel  losses,  so  called,  to  comparativi^y 
small  amounts  is  good  working  ground  for  improvements  in 
those  hydrants  now  having  rather  largo  losses. 

It  is  not  to  bo  understood  that  this  friction  loss  is  the  cri- 
terion for  a  perfect  hydrant.  Oertainty  of  action  under  all  con- 
ditions is  of  tlio  greatest  importan(?o,  but,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  hydrant  having  the  smallest  total  friction  loss  when 
working  at  its  full  capacity  is  the  best. 

WATKR-lIAMMEll   TKSTS. 

To  get  some  measure  of  the  water-liammer  effect,  ca'dsed 
when  a  hydrant  is  (juickly  sliut  down,  the  following  apparatna 
was  devised  : 

An  indicator  was  attached  to  the  connection  in  the  6-inch 
hvdrant  inlet  wliich  had  been  used  bv  tlie  U-tubes.  The  dram 
of  this  indicator  w\as  oj^oratod  by  clockwork  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  210,  and  was  so  adjusted  as  to  revolve  once  in  from 
3 J  to  4  minutes.  A  small  weight  and  cord  kept  the  pencil  in 
contact  with  the  paper  during  tlio  taking  of  a  card.  Fig.  159  also 
shows  the  rig  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Two  lines  of  hose  w(jre  taken  from  the  hydrant  under  test  to 
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tihe  meter  nozzle,  and  tLe  Lydraiit  j^ate  opened  wide.    A  l]-inch 
[nozzle  was  tisecl,  and  tlie  preaaure  8ot  at  about  43  pounds  by 


Fig.  210.— AppAnATCB  FOR  Taking  Watek-hammkr  CAnoB. 

Ijnsting  tlie  gate  on  tlie  inlet  pipe  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  bniM- 
;g.  This  gave  a  discharge  of  approximately  600  gallona  jier 
nnte,  which  wau  considered  a  fair  rate  of  Sovr  for  these  tests. 
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At  a  given  Ai^rnal  the  indicator  cock  was  opened,  tke  clock- 
work ?iet  in  motion,  ami  time  taken.  After  ranning  steadily  for 
alx>at  one- fourth  of  a  minute,  the  hydrant  valve  was  quicklT 
c\f)ii¥A  ;  that  in,  it  was  closed  a»  i[uicklT  as  an  active  man  could 
close  ity  UMing  an  ordinary  hydrant  wrench. 

As  HfM'tn  as  stearlv  conditions  were  restored,  the  valre  wmb  as 
quickly  opened  again.  Tliis  was  repeated  two  to  thi-ee  times  dur- 
ing the  time  that  drum  of  indicator  was  in  morion.  Any  variation 
of  pressure  caused  by  this  cl rising  or  opening  of  the  valve  was 
recorded  on  the  card.     The  time  occupied  in  closing,  and  also 
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*  Gate  wf^iit  hard  near  (Mid  of  rlo«illL^  prfvcntln?  normal  wator-hammer  action. 

Fir;.  211. — Water-hammer  C'akds. 

in  opf'ning,  was  taken  by  a  stop-watcli,  so  that  some  comparison 
ciin  1)6  mfwlo  between  the  treatment  given  any  one  hydrant  and 
another.  Sample  cards  from  the  various  tests  have  been  picked 
out,  grou[)CMl,  and  directly  reproduced  in  Fig.  211.  In  getting 
this  reproduction  t!ie  (l<»licato  lines  made  by  the  pencil  point  of 
the  indicator  wo.vr  carefully  j^one  over  with  ink  so  as  to  get  a 
card  which  <'ould  bci  ])li()to,i^raplied. 

This  m(;tli()d  of  measuring  cannot  show  just  what  the  actual 
pounds  rise  of  pressure  in  any  particular  case  would  be.,  as  this 
depcuids  on  the  arrangement  of  piping  sup})lying  the  hydrant, 
and  th(i  drafts  of  water  in  the  system  independent  of  the  hy- 
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drant  draft.  It  does,  however,  give  a  rough  means  of  compar- 
ing the  different  hydrants. 

The  cards  show  that  the  gate  hydrants  give  generally  con- 
siderably less  water-hammer  than  the  compression  type.* 

It  was  stated  in  explanation  of  the  large  hammer  effects 
found  in  one  of  the  special  type  of  compression  hydrants  that 
firemen  demand  a  hydrant  which  will  give  the  full  pressure  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  a  quick  movement  was 
purposely  designed.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  in  the  long  run 
it  will  be  very  much  better  to  insure  the  safety  of  water  mains 
by  avoiding  heavy  water-hammer  effects  than  to  gain  a  few 
seconds  of  time  at  the  risk  of  crippling  the  distributing  system, 
very  likely  at  the  critical  point  of  a  fire. 

In  several  of  the  compression  hydrants  a  vibrating  effect  was 
noticed  during  the  opening  of  the  valve.  This  was  apparently 
due  to  a  chattering  of  the  valve,  and  produced  a  rather  undesir- 
able water-hammer,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  a  series  of  quick,  sharp 
blows. 

CONSTRUCTION,   STRENGTH,    ETC. 

Time  prevented  carrying  on  this  part  of  the  work  as  thoroughly 
as  was  desired,  so  that  only  partial  results  were  obtained  for 
some  of  the  hydrants,  while  on  most  of  them  a  considerably 
further  study  of  construction  and  general  features  would  have 
been  desirable.  What  data  were  obtained  is  shown  in  Table  VI., 
about  which  the  following  explanations  may  be  made  : 

Column  3. — The  inside  volume  of  the  hydrant  is  the  volume 
between  the  main  gate  and  the  caps  on  the  nozzles.  This  was 
obtainied  by  filling  the  hydrant  completely  full  of  water  and 
computing  the  volume  from  the  weight  of  water. 

Column  4. — The  time  to  drain  the  hydrant  was  taken  from  the 
instant  the  main  gate  was  closed.  Fiicts  which  developed  as 
the  tests  progressed  from  the  ordinary  handling  of  the  hydrants 
tended  to  show  the  desirability  of  having  positive-motion  drip- 

*  The  comparatively  small  hammer  shown  hy  the  Coffin  Compression  is 
probably  explained  by  the  special  double-beat  valve,  which  is  designed  to  give  a 
more  gradual  closing  than  is  ordinarily  obtained  with  the  compression  type  of 
gate. 

Tlie  small  hammer  shown  by  the   Pratt   &   Cady  Compression   is   probably 

largely  due  to  the   fact  that,  when  near  the  point  of  closing,  the  stem  began  to 

go  hard,  preventing  a  quick  shutdown.     The  results  are,  therefore,  not  fairly 

comparable  with  the  other  hydrants.     In  the  other  hydrants  the  force  required 

to  open  and  close  appeared  about  normal. 
36 
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valves.  Two  of  the  hydrants  had  not  positive  drips,  and  in 
both  of  these  the  drips  got  out  of  order  and  failed  to  close  when 
the  main  valve  was  open.  The  importance  of  having  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  drip-valve,  so  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  freez- 
ing to  a  minimum,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 

Columns  5  and  6. — The  hydrostatic  tests  were  made  with  an 
ordinary  high-pressure  hand  pump,  which  is  shown  at  one 
corner  of  the  room  in  Fig.  5.  The  aim  was  not  to  break  any- 
thing, but  to  see  how  the  hydrant  would  act  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  pressure  above  the  normaL  Table  VI.  shows  the 
results  in  full. 

Column  7. — A  broken  or  twisted  valve  stem  is  not  an  un- 
common result  of  the  excitement  of  a  large  fire.  Sometimes  a 
hydrant  sticks,  or  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  direction  to  turn  for 
opening  or  closing.  Often  in  such  cases,  if  one  man  cannot  start 
the  hydrant,  two  or  more  men  take  hold.  In  this  connection  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  far  as  known  no  one  has  yet 
made  a  hydrant  which  is  not  liable  to  serious  damage  if  a 
forcible  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  in  the  wrong  direction, 
either  opening  or  closing;  something  accomplishing  what  the 
ratchet  on  a  stem-winding  watch  accomplishes  seems  possible 
and  greatly  preferable  to  the  simple  limit  of  breaking  strength. 
Such  a  device  might  also  give  the  fireman  immediate  evidence 
that  he  was  wrong,  thus  saving  time.  A  hydrant  cannot  be 
expected  to  stand  unlimited  abuse,  but  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  the  hydrants  to  withstand  such  usage  the  following 
tests  were  made :  Two  ordinary  men  were  instructed  to  open 
each  hydrant,  using  the  regular  hydrant  wrench,  which  is  17 
inches  long,  exerting  their  maximum  strength  in  an  effort  to 
open  the  hydrant  beyond  its  natural  limit.  If  no  injury  resulted 
they  closed  the  hydrant,  exerting  again  their  maximum  strength 
after  the  hydrant  was  completely  shut. 

These  tests  therefore  took  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  men 
using  a  wrench  of  definite  length  as  the  measure  of  the  force 
applied.  It  is  not  exact  in  any  way,  but  gives  some  results 
which,  in  a  practical  way,  are  somewhat  useful. 

In  most  instances  some  injury  was  done  to  the  hydrant,  the 
stem  generally  being  the  point  to  give  way,  though  in  one  case 
the  bottom  of  a  hydrant  was  actually  pushed  out  by  attempting 
to  open  it  beyond  its  natural  limit. 

Durahility  and  Repair, — Time  did  not  give  a  chance  for  any 
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complete  tests  on  the  durability  of  the  working  parts  of  the 
hydrant,  but  starting  with  the  assumption  that  a  hydrant  might 
be  opened  on  an  average  ten  times  a  year,  and  should  be  good 
for  a  service  of  at  least  twenty  years,  each  hydrant  was  opened 
and  closed  200  times.  No  special  derangement  or  wear  resulted, 
except  in  two  cases,  in  which  the  stuffing-box  nut  on  top  of  the 
hydrants  showed  a  tendency  to  work  loose. 

In  a  number  of  the  hydrants  the  design  has  been  made  with 
the  idea  of  facilitating  repairs.  In  some  cases  this  resulted  in 
considerable  restriction  to  the  waterways.  It  is  belieyed  that 
in  most  cases,  by  keeping  the  desirability  of  free  waterways  in 
mind,  ability  to  make  quick  repairs  can  be  combined  with 
smooth,  free  waterways.  In  this  connection  the  friction-loss 
tests  will  be  of  value  in  showing  what  can  be  done  and  what 
should  be  avoided. 

METER   TESTS. 

As  previously  stated,  the  two  large  meters  used  in  the  open- 
butt  tests  were  calibrated  by  the  nozzles,  the  quantities  by  the 
nozzles  being  assumed  to  be  correct.  This  calibration  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  regular  tests,  but  has  been  tabulated 
independently,  and  the  data  in  full  are  given  in  Tables  VJLL  and 
YIII.  From  these  data,  a  curve  was  plotted  for  each  meter  with 
nozzle  readings  for  one  coordinate,  and  meter  readings  for  the 
other  (s(^  Fig.  212).  From  this  curve  the  corrected  meter  read- 
ings were  taken  directly  in  working  up  the  open-butt  tests. 

Tlio  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  gave  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  watery  that  is, 
the  friction  loss  caused  by  the  meters.  As  this  may  beoome  an 
important  feature  where  handling  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
as  data  on  large  meters  with  high  rates  of  flow  are  not  very  com- 
plete, a  few  tests  were  made  to  determine  this  loss.  The  method 
of  testing  followed  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  series  of 
meter  t<^sts  reported  bv  Mr.  E.  V.  French  in  the  Journal  of  the 
New  Eugland  Water- Works  Association.*  A  gauge  connection 
was  tapped  into  the  G-inch  pipe  at  eacli  side  of  the  meter  and  a 
sliort  distance  from  it,  the  connection  being  arranged  the  same 
as  tliose  at  the  inlet  pi])^  of  the  hydrants.  Between  these  two 
connec^tioiis  a  mercury  U-gauge  was  attached,  and  the  friction 


*"  Losses  f)f  Pressuro  Caused  by  Meters  in   Pactory  Firo  Supplies,** 
of  the  New  EnprlHiKl  Water- AVorks  Assoriation,  V%)1.  XXIT.,  No.  2. 
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loss  caused  by  tlie  meter  with  Tarious  rates  of  flow  was  read 
directly  from  this  gauge-  The  loss  in  the  short  lengths  of  the 
G-inch  pipe  between  the  gauge  connections  and  the  meter  is 
iucluded  in  the  meter  loss,  as  it  was  too  small  to  be  of  practical 
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importance.  This  data  also  appear  in  full  in  Tables  Vll.  and 
VIII.,  and  the  results  have  been  plotted  on  Fig.  213,  with  the 
gallons  per  minute  as  one  coordinate,  and  the  losses  in  pressure 
in  pounds  as  the  other. 
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no  water  could  go  throagh  it,  and  that  any  degree  of  obstmctioii 
lK5twf;en  tliiB  and  a  free  opening  could  be  obtained.  With  the 
rneb;r  blocked  in  variouH  po»itions,  fall  water  pressure  was 
turned  on  l^diind  it,  to  w^t  if  anything  would  be  broken  or 
Hprung  :  and  when  in  the  jK^Hition  where  practically  no  water  got 
through  the  rnet^;r,  the  pressure  warped  the  disc,  though  pot 

enough  to  appreciably  incre«^«e  the  flow  of  water. 
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CURVES  AND  DATA  SHEETS. 

The  curves  and  data  sheets  for  all  tests  are  arranged  in  the 
order  given  below : 

Plates  I.  to  XXII.  (Figs.  162  to  183,  inclusive).— Friction 
losses  in  the  barrels,  and  in  the  hydrant  as  a  whole,  with  varions 
rates  of  flow. 

Plates  XXIII.  to  XXV.  (Figs.  184,  185  and  186).— Discharg- 
ing capacity  of  open  butts  for  varying  pressures  at  the  top  of  the 
hydrant  barrels. 

Data  Sheets  for  All  Tests. — These  sheets  give  the  fundamental 
data  of  the  tests  and  the  main  steps  of  the  computations.  The 
friction-loss  tests  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  names  of  the  hydrants ;  the  open-butt  tests 
follow  and  are  arranged  in  order  of  test  numbers,  {.eL,  chrono- 
logically. 
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DCCCXII.* 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CAR    WHEELS. 

BY  O.  R.  UENDBR80N,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Like  other  branches  of  mechanical  industry,  the  manufacture 
of  chilled  iron  car  wheels  has  been  a  gradually  progressing  sci- 
ence. Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  purchase  and 
supply  wheels  to  railroads  on  a  mileage  guarantee,  the  only 
restrictions  as  to  quality  being  the  depth  of  chill  and  the  size, 
shape,  and  weight  of  the  wheel. 

Certain  mixtures  were  used  by  the  founder  which  were  known 
by  experience  to  produce  a  given  chill,  and  this  and  the  color  of 
the  fracture,  with  perhaps  the  mileage  records,  were  his  guides 
in  continuing  his  work.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  pig  iron  and 
the  finished  output  were  considered  unnecessary,  if  at  all  con- 
templated, and  the  irons,  both  coke  and  charcoal,  were  bought 
by  fracture  and  chill.  Some  founders  used  a  certain  percentage 
of  steel  scrap,  but  this  never  became,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
common  practice. 

Now  all  this  is  changed;  the  progressive  wheelmaker  buys 
his  irons  on  specifications,  and  checks  them  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  every  heat  is  tested  physically  and  chemically.  Rec- 
ords are  kept  of  the  strength  and  resilience  of  the  various  irons 
on  the  market,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  wheels  fail,  and 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  are  examined  in  order  to  avoid 
duplicating  unsatisfactory  products. 

The  actual  shape  of  the  wheel  has  undergone  little  change 
from  the  original  Washburn  section,  except  in  the  matter  of  size 
and  weight,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  older 
wheels  cannot  be  compared  with  modern  wheels  in  strength  or 
endurance.  A  seeming  inconsistency  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
long  life  of  old  wheels,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  such 

*  Presented  at  ilie  W'asaington  meetin||^  (May,  1899)  of  the  ADiericun  Society 
of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  f<>rm\ng  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactionn, 
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weight  was  then  carried  as  is  now  the  practice,  where  eterj 
effort  is  made  in  the  interest  oi  economical  train  moYement 

Having  lieen  requested  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  will  there- 
fore endeavor  to  present  some  points  aboat  the  mannfacture  of 
wheels  which  have  come  under  my  o1)servation  and  which  maj 
at  least  lead  to  a  discussion  of  this  interesting  question,  to  the 
mutual  l>enetit  of  the  members  and  the  writer. 

About  the  time  when  the  drop  test  was  first  introduced  tha 
writer  was  assistant  superintendent  of  a  railroad  shop  which 
contained  a  foundry  making  100  wheels  per  day.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  test,  and  the  failure  of  a  number  of  wheels  in 
ser>4ce  about  tliat  time,  caused  him  to  make  efforts  to  secuze 
a  stronger  casting.  Each  day  test  bars  were  made  along  with 
the  wheels,  and  these  were  subjected  to  transverse  test,  and  a 
graphical  record  kept  of  tlie  same,  as  shown  by  Fig.  No.  214 
The  bars  for  this  purpose  were  2  inches  square  by  24  inches 
long,  and  were  placed  on  supports  21^  inches  apart,  and  a  centre 
load  applied.  As  one-half  the  bars  were  chilled,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  a  2-inch  bar  was  a  proper  size  to  illustrate  the 
chilling  qualities,  without  becoming  white  through  and  through^ 
and  the  span  was  fixed  at  21^  inches,  so  that  when  the  proper 
deductions  were  made  for  the  span  and  modulus  of  section  the 
cf>rresponding  direct  stress  was  exactly  four  times  the  centre 
lr>ad,  tlius  facilitating  the  pre{)aration  of  the  form  for  recoxding 
tlie  tests. 

Tlie  bars  of  wheel  iron  so  tested  should  stand  a  centre  load 
of  from  12,000  to  14,000  pounds  before  breaking,  this  cone- 
s])ouding  to  a  maximum  fibre  strain  of  48,000  to  56,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  deflection  at  the  moment  of  breaking  is 
also  of  great  importance,  and  there  are  wide  differences  between 
vaiiious  irons  in  this  respect.  While  the  strength  of  the  metal 
in<licates  a  power  to  stand  pressure,  we  need  the  resUieHce  to 
withstand  sliocks.  A  ready  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
resilience  of  different  irons  is  derived  from  the  curve  shown  in 
Fig.  214.  As  the  ordinates  represent  loads  and  the  abscissad  de- 
iliM'tioiiH,  the  area  bounded  by  tlie  axis  of  abscisssB,  the  ordinate 
])jissing  tlirougli  tlio  final  point  of  the  curve  {ie,  the  ordinate 
c()rres])onding  to  the  final  deflection),  and  the  curve  itself  will 
n'])res<*nt  tlie  work  done  or  absorbed  by  tlie  test  bar  up  to  the 
l)n>aking  ])oint;  and  for  ([iiick  comparisons  the  small  rectangles 
into  which  the   sheet  is  divided   may  be  counted  within  the 
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boundaries  above  mentioned.  Good  wheel  iron  will  give  curves 
with  an  included  area  of  from  150  to  200  of  the  small  rectangles, 
and  a  total  deflection  of  0.2  inch  at  centre.  Of  course  these 
comparisons  can  only  be  made  with  bars  of  the  same  size  and 
under  the  same  conditions. 

This  same  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  unmixed  pig  iron 
of  the  various  grades  suitable  for  wheel  founding,  t^e  pig  being 
melted  separately  in  a  small  experimental  cupola,  and  from 
these  records  the  wheel  founder  makes  his  selections.  The 
curves  present  to  the  eye  a  meaning  easier  to  grasp  than  mere 
figures,  and  when  bound  together  in  a  book  comparisons  can  be 
quickly  and  accurately  made.  The  amount  of  chill  and  shrink- 
age is  also  noted,  together  with  the  color  of  fracture  and  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  iron. 

As  the  composition  of  diflferent  shipments  of  iron  from  the 
same  furnace  will  vary  greatly,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
strength  and  chilling  properties  are  not  always  the  same. 

It  happened  not  long  ago  that  a  certain  iron,  which  had  pre- 
viously given  good  results,  became  almost  unfit  for  use,  princi- 
pally by  reason  of  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  manganese. 
At  one  time  this  would  probably  not  have  been  considered  of 
such  vital  importance,  but  the  fact  has  recently  been  well  estab- 
lished that  a  certain  amount  of  manganese  is  necessary  in  order 
that  a  wheel  shall  successfully  stand  the  thermal  test ;  it  also 
seems  to  increase  its  strength  under  the  drop  test. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  wheel  founder  of  the  present  day 
has  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  and  physical  tests  of 
the  unmixed  iron  and  also  of  the  mixture,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  the  drop  and  thermal  tests,  to  guide  him  in  his  work.  The 
tests  of  to-day's  heat  are  carefully  studied  by  him  in  order  that 
any  defects  may  be  corrected  to-morrow.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  the  analysis  and  deflection  test  should  be  placed 
in  his  hands  early. 

The  drop  and  thermal  tests  cannot  be  made  until  the  wheels  are 
taken  out  of  the  annealing  pits,  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  days. 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  tests  are  intended  to  show  us 
quickly  what  kind  of  service  we  may  expect  from  our  wheels 
when  under  the  cars,  and  the  records  of  the  life  and  failure  of 
wheels  in  service  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  actual 
mileage  of  a  wheel  under  a  freight  car  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
obtain ;  that  is,  it  requires  consider^bk  Iftbor,  especially  when 
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th^:  number  of  wLeeLs  in  use  mzLs  op  into  tlie  Imndrad  ihoB- 
fta:.  U.  For  tLui  reai»oii  the  life  of  wheels  is  often  kept  hj 
taouthH;  aud  while  this  Joes  not  take  into  considendon  the  time 
Hfjent  in  the  repair  yard  or  on  the  side  track,  it  has  the  ad* 

vantage  of  Ixriufj  very  easily  obtained. 

A.H  new  wheels  are  made,  the  foreman  of  the  foundry  makes  a 
daily  refKirt,  (HTing  the  whe.l  numbers  and  the  mixtoie  used. 
The  former  are  entered  in  a  book  which  contains  the  serial 
whefd  numbers,  and  the  latter  are  entered  in  another  book 
which  lat^^r  has  the  result  of  the  drop  and  thermal  tests  recorded, 
;iH  well  as  the  depth  of  chill,  shrinkage,  etc.  When  the  wheels 
are  mounted  on  the  axles  a  report  is  made  weeklj  of  the 
numU^rs  and  place  at  which  this  work  was  done,  and  this  is 
entered  in  the  bor>k  with  S'-rial  ]ium1>ers.  Each  week  a  report 
is  also  made  from  eacli  point  at  which  wheels  are  scrapped, 
giving  the  numl^er  and  the  cause;  and  when  these  are  also 
entered,  we  liave  a  compl^-te  record  of  dates  and  places  of  the 
"  birtli,  marriage,  and  deatli "  of  each  wheel. 

This  record  is  a  most  interesting  one,  as  it  gives  the  servioe 
which  the  wheels  perform.  Samples  of  the  several  forms 
referred  to,  both  for  making  the  reports  and  recording  the  inr 
formation,  are  presented  further  on. 

In  hK>ki]ig  over  such  a  record  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  a 
large  number  of  wheels  are  always  damaged  by  improper  han- 
dling or  usage.  Tho  propr>rtion  of  Ar////-//<7^  wheels  has  been  very 
large  }ieretof(jre  ;  Ave  hope  that  the  more  general  use  of  air 
)>nikes  will  effect  an  improvement  in  this  line.  Chipped  flanges 
and  worn  flanges  are  also  not  generally  chargeable  to  the  wheels 
thfiniHelves. 

What  most  interest  the  founder  are  those  which  are  scrapped 
for  c'rachril  jtlatcH^  cnirhtd  hracltehy  and  broke n-to^pieces^  as  these 
sliow  impnjper  manufacture  in  the  majority  of  cases.  As  the 
Master  Car  I3uilders'  regular  guarantee  is  for  forty-eight  months, 
till  wheels  which  run  over  five  years  may  be  considered  as  giv- 
ing good  s('rvi(!e;  and  if  these  wheels  can  be  obtained,  the  study 
of  tluur  analysis  is  very  benoficdal.  Therefore,  wheels  giving  a 
v(!ry  short  servicti  or  a  vcjry  long  one  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected jind  analyzed,  as  they  will  show  the  bad  and  good 
f( matures  in  a  niuc>h  more  forcible  way  than  drop  or  thermal 
tests.  Mr.  W,  \\.  Davis,  cluimist  of  the  Norfolk  A  Western 
Uaihviiy,  who  with  the  writ^3r  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
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subject,  analyzed  a  large  number  of  wheels  giving  a  long  or 
short  service  or  tested  by  the  drop  or  thermal  methods,  and  we 
present  the  results  of  some  of  his  work  : 


Analyses  of  Car  Whsbls. 


Which  Stood   Ther- 
mal Test  for  60  Mins. 


Graphite 

Combined  carbon 

Silicon 

Manganese 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


Max. 

3.28 
.95 
.75 
.58 

.088 
.48 


Min. 

2.e5 

.82 

.50 

.20 

.055 

.35 


Which  Stood  40  or 

More  Blows  Drop 

Test. 


Max. 

8.81 
.90 
.70 
.46 
.086 
.52 


Min. 

2.65 
.55 
.50 
.24 
.040 
.36 


Which  Gave  5  or 

More  Tears  of 

Service. 


Max. 

3.18 
1.24 
.04 
.84 
.085 
.49 


Min. 

2.28 
.56 

.58 
.13 
.047 
.25 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  limits  are  rather  wide,  but  below  are 
given  what  are  considered  to  be  the  desirable  limits  for  the 
chemical  constituents  of  wheels : 


Desirable  Wheel  Analysis. 

Graphite 2.75  per  cent 

Combined  carbon 50 

Silicon 50 

Manganese 30 

Sulphur 05 

Phosphorus 35 


to  3.00  per  cent. 


.75 
.70 
.50 
.07 
.45 


it 


ti 


*i 


t  i 


<< 


By  comparing  the  above  with  the  analyses  of  a  large  number 
of  wheels  it  was  found  that  these  limits  excluded  those  which 
broke  through  rim  in  ten  minutes  or  less  under  the  thermal  test ; 
broke  with  twenty  blows  or  less  under  the  drop  test ;  or  gave  less 
than  two  years'  service.  This  last  is  important,  as  a  wheel  can 
easily  be  made  to  stand  strains,  but  the  wear  will  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  metal  must  have  enough  chill  to  stand  the 
abrasion  of  the  track.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  chill  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  tread  with  these  proportions. 

The  analyses  of  seven  wheels  which  had  given  from  eight  to 
eleven  years  service  each  had  the  following  limits  : 


Graphite 2.56  per  cent,  to  8.10  per  cent. 

Combined  carbon 63      "         "      1.01 

Silicon 58      **         "        .68 

Manganese 15      **         "        .27 

Sulphur 05      "         '*        .08 

Phosphorus 25      '*        **       .45 


i< 


i  ( 


<( 


n 


«l 
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Fig.  216  shovs  the  comparison  between  chemical  analyBes  of 
pig  iron  and  of  the  test  1>ar  made  by  remelting  the  pig  in  a 
cupohi  by  itself.    Twentj-aeven  different  irons  wer^  examined 
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in  thin  way.  The  solid  line  represents  tlie  analysis  of  the  pig 
and  the  broki'u  liuc  that  of  the  tost  bar.  It  will  be  Been  that 
pliosphorus  remains  constant,  an  doen  silicon  when  present  in 
cpiautities  under  one  per  cent.,  whereas  some  of  the  i 
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always  disappears.  The  total  carbon  remains  the  same,  but  the 
proportions  of  graphitic  and  combined  carbon  seem  to  vary  in 
an  erratic  manner.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  eflfect  of  the 
chill,  as  the  analyses  were  made  from  the  chilled  test  bars  when 
possible,  and  the  great  increase  in  combined  carbon  in  tests 
Nos.  11,  12,  and  22  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
chilled  clear  through  the  two  inches. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  the  metal  charged  into  the 
cupola  should  contain  more  graphite,  silicon,  and  manganese  and 
less  combined  carbon  than  are  desired  in  the  finished  product. 

If  the  iron  in  stock  is  deficient  in  manganese,  the  proper 
amount  can  easily  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  ladle  by  the 
use  of  ferro-manganese  containing  about  80  per  cent,  manga- 
nese, 13  per  cent,  iron,  and  6  per  cent,  carbon  (combined).  The 
use  of  large  proportions  of  scrap  makes  this  particularly  useful, 
and  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  the  wheel  to  stand  the 
thermal  test  and  consequently  the  strains  from  severe  braking 
when  in  service. 

Indeed,  cracked  plates  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
foundries  keeping  the  manganese  up  to  the  limits  prescribed 
above,  where  previously  much  trouble  was  due  to  that  cause. 
To  overcome  this  it  appears  that  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  present  in  the  wheel.  Ferro-manganese,  however, 
seems  to  reduce  the  chill  by  increasing  the  graphitic  carbon,  as 
Fig.  217  will  show,  and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  proportioning 
the  charge  for  the  cupola.  The  combined  carbon  is  partly 
changed  to  graphite,  but  not  entirely  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  ferro-manganese  used. 

The  experiments  from  which  results  Fig.  217  was  constructed 
were  made  by  filling  small  ladles  containing  diflferent  propor- 
tions of  ferro-manganese  from  a  large  ladle  which  had  been 
filled  with  the  regular  wheel  mixture,  and  casting  test  bars  from 
these  small  ladles.  The  eflfect  of  this  is  plainly  illustrated 
both  in  altering  the  structure  of  the  iron  and  the  condition  of 
the  carbon  content. 

In  preparing  specifications  for  charcoal  irons  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  limits  which  should  be  perfectly  satisfactory  was 
not  underestimated.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  these  will  be 
criticised  more  as  representing  an  effort  to  compass  a  compli- 
cated subject  than  as  an  absolute  specification  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time. 
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Charcoal  Pig  Iron. 

"  The  material  desired  umler  this  specification  is  a  oharooal 
iron  with  chilliug  properties  as  designated  below,  the  T^rions 
grades  to  couforiu  to  the  detail  specifications  : 


Chill.            G.   C.               C,  0.  Si.                 Mn. 

i  incli  2.M-3.00  .40-  .90  ].3.')-1.75  .50-1.00 

i    •■  3,y5-a.7.'i  ..10-1.0.1  1.00-1,50  .50-1.00 

»    "  ;J.O0-2.50  ,T.-.-i.2.')  ,7.1-1.25  .ijO-1.00 

1    ■'  J. 75-3.25  ,00-1.40  .QO-1.00  ,35-  .75 


.08  Mm.     .fU-M 


.SS-.40 
.W-M 
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"  The  chill  is  to  be  measured  in  a  test  bar  2  inches  square  by 
24  inches  long,  the  chill  piece  to  be  so  placed  as  to  form  part 
of  one  side  of  the  mould.  The  actual  depth  of  white  iron  will 
be  measured.  The  white  and  gray  portions  should  blend  with- 
out a  definite  line  of  demarcation.  The  test  bars  will  be  made 
by  melting  in  a  small  cupola  several  pigs  of  the  shipment 
without  admixture  with  other  irons. 

"  The  chemical  proportions  given  above  are  the  amounts  of 
the  constituents  desired  in  per  cents.,  and  will  be  determined  by 
the  analysis  of  mixed  borings  in  equal  quantities  taken  from  12 
pigs  from  each  car. 

"  In  addition  to  the  chilled  test  bars  above  mentioned,  some 
unchilled  bars  of  the  same  size  will  also  be  made.  These  will 
be  placed  upon  supports  21^  inches  apart.  A  centre  load  will 
be  applied  and  the  deflection  measured.  The  bar  should  not 
break  with  less  than  9,000  pounds,  and  the  deflection  at  centre 
with  this  load  should  not  be  less  than  0.15  inch." 

While  charcoal  iron  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  car  wheels, 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  use  a  small  amount  of  coke  iron,  and 
the  foUowiug  specification  is  therefore  submitted  : 

Coke  Pig  Iron. 

''  The  material  desired  under  this  specification  is  an  open- 
grain  foundry  pig  conforming  to  and  graded  by  the  following 
detail  specifications  : 

Grade  No.  1,  Silicon  from  3.00  per  cent,  to  2.50  per  cent. 
..    2,       "  "     2.50       "  "  2.00 

"    ;j,       "  "     2.00       *'  '•  1.50 

"  Iron  will  be  rejected  which  shows  : 

Combined  carbon  below 10  per  cent. 

,  Graphitic  carbon  below 3.00       " 

Manganese  below 50  per  cent,  or  above  .80  per  cent. 

Phosphorus  below 50       '*  "       "      .80 

Sulphurabove 06 

"  Should  the  silicon  vary  from  standard  grading,  the  next  low- 
est grade  under  the  specifications  will  be  paid  for,  and  should 
the  silicon  fall  two  grades  low  the  material  will  be  rejected. 
No  higher  grade  is  desired  and  no  excess  price  will  be  paid  for 
higher  silicon. 

"  Samples  of  twelve  pigs  will  be  taken  from  each  car,  two  from 
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the  top  of  each  end,  two  from  the  middle,  and  two  from  the 

bottom.     The  borings  will  be  mixed  in  equal  qnantities  and  the 

resultant  sample  represent  the  shipment." 

Beference  having  been  made  to  the  drop  and  thermal  tests, 

it  may  be  well  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a  specification  for 

car  wheels,  which  will  give  the  details  of  these  tests  for  ready 

reference. 

33-incA  Cast-Iron   Wheels, 

'*  The  design  of  wheels  must  be  such  that  they  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  measurements  shown  on  the  drawings  for  33-inch 
wheels,  and  also  such  that  the  wheels  when  cast  shall  weigh 
between  590  and  610  pounds.  The  tread  and  flange  are  to  be 
identical  with  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  section  for  same,  and  the 
flange  thickness  must  pass  the  M.  C.  B.  gauges  for  same. 

"  Wheels  must  all  be  cast  in  true  metallic  chills  of  the  same 
internal  diameter  and  of  uniform  cross  section.  The  body  of 
wheel  must  be  of  clean,  soft,  gray  iron,  and  smooth,  and  free  from 
slag  and  blowholes,  and  hubs  must  be  solid  and  free  from 
drawing.  The  tread  and  throat  of  wheel  must  be  smooth,  free 
from  deep  and  irregular  wrinkles,  slag,  and  sand-wash,  and 
practically  free  from  chill  cracks  and  sweat.  The  depth  of  clear 
white  iron  must  not  exceed  I  inch  at  tlirbat  and  1  inch  at  mid- 
dle of  tread,  nor  be  loss  than  |  inth  at  throat  and  i  inch  at 
middle  of  tread.  Neither  should  there  be  a  variation  through- 
out the  same  ^vheel  of  more  than  j  inch  in  depth  of  chill.  The 
blending  of  the  white  iron  with  the  gray  iron  behind  it  must  be 
without  any  distinct  lino  of  demarcation. 

"  Each  wheel  must  be  so  nearly  circular  that  when  a  true 
metallic  ring  is  placed  upon  the  tread,  and  bears  somewhere  on 
the  cone,  it  shall  at  no  part  of  the  circumference  stand  more 
than  jJ^-  incli  from  the  wheel  tread.  No  wheel  made  in  a  solid 
chill  wnll  1)0  accepted  whose  circumference  diffiers  more  than  Ig 
inches  or  loss  than  |  inch  from  the  circumference  of  the  chill  in 
which  it  irt  made.  Whc^els  cast  in  contracting  chills  should  not 
differ  in  circumforenco  more  tlian  2  inches  from  that  of  the  chill. 

"  All  wlieols  must,  during  inspection,  receive  three  heavy  blows 
with  a  6  pound  sledge  at  as  many  different  points  under  tlie 
flanj:(e,  botwoen  the  brackets,  without  cracking  flange  or  brackets. 

"  1^'acli  wliool  must  also  bc^  capable  of  standing  a  pressore  of 
50  tons  Avli(»n  being  mounted  on  the  axle. 

"  For  each  pouring  of  100  wheels,  or  fraction  thereof,  two  addi- 
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tional  wheels  must  be  furnished  for  test  purposes.  These 
wheels  shall  be  selected  by  the  inspector,  and  subjected  to  the 
following  test :  One  wheel  shall  be  placed  flange  downward  on 
an  anvil  block  weighing  not  less  than  1,700  pounds,  set  on 
rubble  masonry  two  feet  deep,  and  having  three  supports  not 
more  than  5  inches  wide  for  the  flange  of  wheel  to  rest  upon ; 
it  shall  be  struck  centrally  upon  the  hub  by  a  weight  of  140 
pounds  falling  from  a  height  of  12  feet.  Should  this  wheel 
stand  15  blows  without  breaking  in  two  or  more  pieces,  the  lot 
of  100  may  be  accepted  (as  far  as  this  test  is  concerned),  pro- 
vided that  the  broken  wheel  shows  proper  depth  and  uniformity 
of  chill ;  also  subject  to  return  if  the  wheels  do  not  satisfactorily 
stand  boring  and  mounting,  as  explained  above.  Should  the 
wheel  break  in  two  or  more  pieces  with  fifteen  or  less  blows,  the 
lot  of  wheels  represented  by  the  one  tested  will  be  rejected. 

"  The  other  test  wheel  must  be  laid  flange  down  in  the  sand, 
and  a  channelway,  1^  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  must  be 
moulded  with  green  sand  around  the  wheel.  The  clean  tread  of 
the  wheel  must  form  one  side  of  this  channelway,  and  the  clean 
flange  must  form  as  much  of  the  bottom  as  its  width  will  cover. 
The  channelway  must  then  be  filled  to  the  top  with  molten 
cast  iron,  which  must  be  hot  enough  when  poured  so  that  the 
ring  which  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  cold  shall  be  solid  or 
free  from  wrinkles  or  layers.  The  time  when  pouring  ceases 
must  be  noted,  and  two  minutes  later  an  examination  of  the 
wheel  must  be  made. 

"  If  the  wheel  is  found  broken  in  pieces,  or  if  any  crack  in  the 
plate  extends  through  the  tread,  the  100  wheels  represented  by 
the  test  will  be  rejected. 

"  Wheels  may  be  dried  before  submitting  them  to  the  thermal 
test,  but  must  not  be  warmer  than  100  degrees  Fahr." 

Daily  Report  of  Wheels  Made. 
On 18 


Wheels  were 

made  at 

Foundry  as  follows  : 

Wheel  Numbers. 

Diameter. 

Kind  of  Chill. 

Mixture. 

Iron. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

[Eleven  lines.] 


Wheels  Spoiled. 


J  8  Foreman . 
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At. 


Report  of  Wiikels  Mounted. 

Shop  durinji;  tho  week  ending  Saturdfty. 


Number.   I    Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Numb<'r. 


Number. 


.18 


Namber. 


[Sixteen  lineM.] 


Number. 


At 


Rkport  op  Wheels  Scrapped. 

during  the  week  ending  Saturday 


Wheel  No. 


Defect. 


.18 


Whw'l  No. 


Defect. 


Wheel  No. 


[Fourteen  lineH.] 


Cla»t*ify  defects  a«  followH :  Shelled  Out, 
Slid  Flat,  Seamn,  Worn  Out,  Worn  Flange, 
Worn  Hollow,  Burst,  Chijiped  Flange, 
Chipped  Rim.  Cracked  Tread.  Cracked 
Plate,  Cracked  Brackets,  Broken  to  Piece**. 


J8 


Defect. 


Wheel  Drop  Test  Report. 


I 


Ti^U^Cf^i^.^^S^r.i'^riu^^U^^. 


Deitii  or  Chill. 

Blowa  to 

• 

Tliroat. 

Tread. 

Bemukt. 

Max.     Min. 

r  8".      3-8". 

Max. 

1". 

Min. 

Crark       Tnuk. 

• 

[Fourteen  lines.! 

-_18 

■N 

Daily  Report  op  Thermal  Test  op  Whrklb. 

0n.._. ,  1898,  wheels  were  tx-sted  as  below: 


Date  CRHt. 


Wheel  No. 


Bracket. 


Ckackkd. 


Plate 


Chill. 


Him.     I    Thnmt. 


Tread. 


Benuuto. 


(Ten  lines.] 


.FofeniMi. 


WlIHKI. 


Wheel  Rkcord. 


.MolNTKlJ. 


No 


Diaii). 


Chill    I'iai-eCast. 


Date 

CMsr. 


At, 


Week 
Ending. 


SrRAPPKD. 


Place. 


Date. 


Defect. 


Mmirbs* 
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Wheel  Drop  Test  akd  Mixture  Record. 


1^ 

Xi 

B 

1 

eo 
M 

Depth  of  Ch 

ll.L. 

Blows  to 

1 
Throat.    1     Tread. 

1 

Max. 
Jin- 

Min.  Max. 
fin. 11  in. 

1 

Min. 
iin. 

Crack. 

Break. 

as 

OS 
P 


Remarks. 


Mixture  by  Per  Cents. 


S 

GO 
1 


DISCUSSION. 

J/r.  Frank  M.  Ashley. — I  do  not  find  in  this  paper  one  of  the 
things  which  I  naturally  expected  concerning  the  method  used 
in  chilling  the  surface  of  the  treads. 

The  practice  followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Miltimore,  of  Arlington, 
Vt.,  interested  me  on  a  recent  visit.  He  places  two  wheels 
together,  with  their  faces  running  in  opposite  direction,  and  allows 
a  chill  to  follow  from  the  friction  generated  between  the  two 
surfaces.  A  fine  file  could  hardlv^  touch  the  wheel  after  it  came 
from  the  abrasion  treatment.  I  would  like  to  be  told  how  that 
work  is  (lone  by  other  manufacturei*s. 

31  r.  Williani  Kent. — I  fear  that  this  paper  is  not  likely  to 
have  the  discussion  which  it  deserves,  because  it  happens  that 
there  are  few  present  here  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. I  wish  that  members  could  be  persuaded  to  send  in  writ- 
ten discussions,  and  that  this  subject  might  be  carried  over  for 
discussion  at  two  or  three  meetings.  I  believe  much  good  could 
come  from  a  topical  discussion  in  answer  to  the  question  "  What 
do  you  know  about  the  strength  of  car- wheel  irons?"  This 
])aper  also  ought  to  interest  that  committee  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  who  are  investigating  this  subject.  I 
believe  our  greatest  advances  in  the  strength  of  iron  are  to  be 
found  by   oUowing  the  car-wheel  iron  practice. 

M/\  George  li.  IlendersoixJ^ — Regarding  the  method  of  chill- 
ing which  Mr.  Ashley  speaks  of,  I  will  say  that  this  is  novel  to 
me,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  operation  of  this  kind.  The  method 
of  chilling  wheels  both  by  solid  and  contracting  chill  has  been 
so  long  in  use  in  wheel  foundries  that  I  hardly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  this  detail  in  the  paper  itself,  as,  in  fact,  car 
wheels  would  be  useless  and  impossible  to  manufacture  without 
*.he  chill  in  which  thev  are  cast. 


*  Aathor's  closure,  uuder  the  Rules. 
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The  principal  cliills  used  nowadays  seem  to  be  the  Whitney, 
Barr  and  Canda,  and  while  there  are  differences  of  construction, 
yet  the  principle  and  tluj  effect  are  practically  the  same. 

As  the  author  is  hinisi^If  desirous  of  obtaining  the  views  of 
nienibei's  on  this  interesting  question,  he  would  be  very  glad  if 
Mr.  Kent's  suggestion  of  a  further  discussion  of  the  matter  could 
be  carried  out. 
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DCCCXIII.* 

THE   PLUNGER    ELEVATOR. 

BY   GEO.   I.   ALDEN,   WORCESTER,   MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Introduction. 

The  plunger  elevator  as  a  lift,  or  freight  elevator,  is  well 
known.  As  a  passenger  elevator  for  short  runs  it  has  been  used 
more  or  less  for  some  time,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  always  been  characterized  as  a  safe,  durable,  and  econom- 
ical machine,  but  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  it  had 
limitations  which  prevented  it  from  meeting  the  requirements  for 
passenger  service,  except  for  short  runs  and  slow  speeds.  The 
suggestion  of  its  use  as  a  high-speed  passenger  elevator  would 
until  recently  have  been  regarded  as  indicating  a  serious  miscon- 
ception of  its  possibilities. 

Recent  experience,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  plunger 
elevator  is  a  satisfactory  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important  en- 
gineering problems  connected  with  the  special  and  complicated 
equipment  of  a  modern  office  building; 

The  principal  parts  of  the  elevator  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  Near  the  level  of  the  ground  the  cut  shows  the  casing — 
which  in  soft  ground  is  driven  down  to  enclose  the  cylinder 
proper — broken  away,  showing  the  cylinder.  The  latter  is  also 
broken  to  show  the  plunger  passing  down  inside  the  cylinder. 
The  annular  space  between  the  plunger  and  the  inner  walls  of  the 
cylinder  is  ample  for  the  passage  of  the  water  down  around  the 
plunger  as  the  elevator  ascends,  or  up  as  the  elevator  descends. 

The  cylinder  above  the  casing  terminates  in  the  cast-iron 
cylinder  head,  to  which  is  bolted  the  stuffing-box  for  the  plunger, 
and  to  which  also  are  attached  the  buflfer  springs  upon  Avhich  the 
car  rests  when  in  its  lowest  position. 


*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions. 
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The  plunger  at  its  upper  end  enters  a  steel  casting  into  which  it 
is  fastened  as  shown  in  Fig.  220.  This  casting  is  bolted  to  a 
platen  on  the  under  side  of  the  car. 

The  metal  cab,  of  ornamental  design  and  finish,  rests  upon  the 
car  floor  or  platform.  Channel  irons  pass  up  from  the  car  floor 
on  two  sides,  and  are  connected  at  their  upper  ends  by  cross 
beams  to  which  the  counterweight  ropes  are  secured.  These  ropes 
pass  up  and  over  the  large  sheave  at  the  top  of  the  well-room,  and 
carry  the  counterweight,  which  runs  in  guides  at  the  side  of  the 
well-room. 

Returning  now  to  tlie  basement,  the  three-way  main  controlling 
valve,  with  its  pilot  valve,  is  seen  in  a  horizontal  position  in  front 
of  the  cylinder.  Water  is  supplied  through  the  vertical  pipe  on 
the  left.  This  is  provided  with  a  shut-olBf  valve.  At  the  upper 
end  of  this  vertical  pipe  a  long-turn  elbow  leads  the  water  to  one 
of  the  supplementary  valves,  from  which  it  passes  through  a  pipe 
behind  the  main  cylinder  to  the  main  controlling  valve.  A  second 
supplementary  valve  is  shown  on  the  exhaust  pipe,  which  leaves 
the  controlling  valve  in  front  and  at  the  left  of  the  cylinder,  and 
disappears  through  the  floor  just  at  the  right  of  the  supply  pipe. 

The  cab  is  shown  just  above  the  first  floor,  in  Fig.  218,  the  en- 
closure work  at  the  floor  above,  and  the  overhead  work  in  Fig.  219. 

Cylinder, — The  cylinder  is  sunk  plumb  into  the  ground  until  its 
upper  end  is  a  little  below  the  lowest  floor  to  which  the  elevator 
is  designed  to  run.  It  is  a  steel  tube,  having  its  lower  end  closed, 
and  its  upper  end  fitted  with  an  enlarged  cylinder  head,  which 
includes  a  stuffing-box  for  the  plunger,  and  an  opening  to 
receive  the  pipe  through  which  water  is  admitted  to  and  dis- 
charged from  the  cylinder.  The  bursting  pressure  for  a  10-inch 
cylinder  is  about  3,750  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  is  figured 
from  a  tensile  strength  of  the  material  of  60,000  pounds,  and  a 
thickness  of  cylinder  walls  of  ^  inch. 

The  water  pressure  commonly  used  is  from  140  to  150  poxmds, 
or  in  some  cases  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  sections  of  which  the  cylinder  is  made  are  squared  up  and 
threaded  in  a  lathe,  so  that  when  connected  by  couplings  the 
cylinder  is  straight.  When  finished  it  is  tested  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  then  coated  with  a  good  preservative  paint. 

Drilling, — The  well  for  the  cylinder  is  made  plumb,  so  that  the 

cylinder  may  stand  in  a  vertical  position.     If  the  subsoil  is  earth, 

.^  steel  pipe  of  diameter  large  enough  to  receive  the  cylinder,  and 
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called  the  casing,  is  first  driven  to  the  required  depth,  the  earth 
being  removed  from  the  inside  of  this  casing  as  it  is  driven.  If 
ledge  is  encountered,  it  is  drilled  to  receive  the  cylinder,  and  no 
casing  is  required. 

Plunger. — The  plunger  is  made  of  steel  tubing  which  is  straight- 
ened, turned  to  uniform  size,  and  polished.  The  sections  are 
united  by  a  special  joiut,  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  sectional 
drawing  (Fig.  221).  This  joint  has  a  strength  to  resist  cross- 
breaking  or  buckling  fully  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  plunger  at 
a  cross-section  between  the  joints.  One  of  these  joints  was 
recently  tested  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  for  resist- 
ance to  cross-breaking.  The  supports  were  74  inches  apart,  and 
the  joint  was  2  inches  from  the  centre,  the  load  being  applied  at 
the  centre.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
plunger  was  21.3 ;  the  load  at  elastic  limit  was  about  10,200 
pounds;  deflection,  -^  inch  ;  the  stress,  28,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  ;  the  breaking  load,  23,500  pounds ;  and  the  breaking  stress, 
G0,153  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  this  test  the  join  t  began  to  open 
a  little  on  the  convex  side  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  tube 
showed  signs  of  weakness  near  the  end  of  the  coupling  nipple. 
The  bulging  of  the  tube  near  the  end  of  the  coupling  nipple 
indicates  that  if  bending  had  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
the  short  bend  (for  the  pipe  would  not  break  if  bent  double) 
would  have  occurred  here,  and  the  joint  would  not  have  failed. 

The  diagram  showing  loads  and  deflections  for  the  test  piece 
above  referred  to  is  given  in  Fig.  223. 

The  top  end  of  the  plunger  is  flanged  into  a  steel  casting,  which 
is  securely  bolted  to  a  steel  platen,  which  in  turn  is  securely 
bolted  to  the  car.  In  long-run  elevators  a  rod  or,  better,  a  loop 
of  galvanized  wire  rope  passing  inside  the  plunger  has  an  inde- 
pendent connection  with  the  car,  which  would  securely  attach 
the  weight  of  the  plunger  to  the  car  if  the  regular  fastening 
should  fail. 

Tlie  strength  of  a  plunger  to  sustain  the  car  and  its  load 
is  a  matter  which  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  consider.  The 
natural  first  impression  that  a  steel  column  6  or  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  150  to  200  feet  long  is  veiy  slender  and  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  buckling,  even  under  a  very  small  load,  needs  to 
be  corrected. 

A  consideration  of  the  formulas,  together  with  the  conditions 

under  which  the  plunger  is  used,  and  the  facts  which  have  been 
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established  by  experiment  and  experience,  *oaght  to  lead  us  to 
safe  conclusions  on  this  point. 

For  a  long  column  with  rounded  ends  the  ultimate  load  is  given 
by  the  formula 

i'=^#, (1) 

in  which  E  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material ;  /  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section,  and  L  the  length  of  the 
column. 

K  the  column  has  flat  ends,  or  is  fixed  in  direction  at  the. ends, 
the  ultimate  load  is 

P  =  ^^ (2) 

The  case  of  an  elevator  plunger  comes  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes.  In  an  experiment  tried  at  the  Washburn  Shops  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1894,  when  an  elevator 
having  a  i-inch  plunger  was  loaded  up  to  its  ultimate  load,  it  was 
found  that  this  load  was  given  approximately  by  the  formula 


n'Er 


^=2.3-^^ (3) 

Formula  (1)  applies  to  any  upright  stnit  or  pillar  whose  length 
is  so  great  in  comparispn  with  its  diameter  that  the  only  stress 
that  needs  to  be  considered  is  that  due  to  bending.  In  such  a 
pillar  the  first  indication  of  the  approach  to  the  maximum  load 
is  the  bending  sideways  of  the  pillar  and  the  increase  of  this  bend- 
ing by  slight  increments  of  load.  When  the  bending  is  well 
established,  the  pillar  is  theoretically  in  a  state  of  indifferent 
equilibrium ;  that  is,  the  same  load  will  hold  the  pillar  to  its 
curved  form,  whether  bending  be  much  or  little,  so  long  as  the 
bending  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  moment  on  the  cross-section 
exceeding  the  proof  moment  of  stress  of  the  section.  A  pillar 
thus  loaded  with  its  ultimate  load  might  continue  to  bend  in- 
definitely and  finally  break,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  increment 
to  the  load  or  by  any  slight  external  force  applied  to  increase 
the  bending. 

As  an  elevator  plunger  is  in  a  condition  somewhere  between 
a  pillar  rounded  at  the  ends  and  a  pillar  fixed  in  direction  at  the 
ends,  the  action  of  the  plunger  under  an  excessive  load  will  be 
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different  from  that  of  a  ])illar  rouiuled  at  the  ends,  as  jost  de- 
scribed, in  this  respect,  viz.:  instead  of  the  plunger  being  in  a 
state  of  indifferent  cqiiilibriuin  after  bending  is  established,  it  will 
be  stable,  for  the  reason  that  the  car  at  the  top,  and  the  stuffing- 
box  at  the  bottom,  offer  an  increasing  resistance  to  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  plunger  at  its  ends.  Therefore,  after  a  plunger 
is  overloaded  so  that  it  begins  to  bend  considerably,  it  will  re- 
quire quite  an  increment  of  loa<l  to  much  increase  the  bending. 

For  example,  a  plunger  42  feet  long  and  3.92  inches  outside 
diameter  showed  a  deflection  from  the  vertical  as  follows : 

Net  Loads.  Deflections. 

5,000  poands l-i^^^r  inches 

6.000       •'       ItV 

7,550       "       2H 

8,500       "       3i 

8.900       "       4H 


It  is  well  to  have  the  above  analysis  in  mind  when  considering 
the  question  of  factors  of  safety.  To  follow  here  the  general  rule 
that  there  should  be  a  factor  of  from  4  to  10,  and  then  to  con- 
clude that  as  an  elevator  should  be  abundantly  safe  it  would  be 
well  to  use  a  large  factor,  would  be  allowing  the  general  rule  to 
take  the  place  of  reason.  In  the  case  of  cross-breaking,  if  there  is 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4  or  5,  as  in  bridge  work,  for  example,  every 
time  the  maximum  working  load  is  applied  it  produces  a  stress 
equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-flfth  of  the  breaking  stress,  and  it  would 
bo  unsafe  to  use  a  smaller  factor.  But  in  a  long  upright  pillar,  as 
used  for  an  elevator  plunger,  the  case  is  entirely  different  A  load 
nearly  equal  to  the  ultimate  load  may  be  applied  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  and  not  cause  a  stress  that  would  be  even  worth 
considering,  because  it  is  only  when  bending  has  begun,  and  been 
carrifMl  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  any  severe  stress  is  brought 
upon  the  metal. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  by  formula  (1)  that  for  some  given  cose 
P=s,OoO  it  is  ])orfoctly  safe  to  use  a  steady  working  load  of  6,000 
j)ounds,  or  0,000  pounds  as  the  maximum  working  load.  The 
only  thing  to  bo  avoided  is  the  load  that  will  produce  bending, 
l)(icauso  up  to  tho  time  that  serious  bending  occurs  the  metal  is 
under  no  stress  except  a  light  thrust.  In  the  case  of  a  long 
l)]Mng(ir  in  an  elevator  well,  the  effect  of  accidental  unreasonable 
overloading  would  ho  to  bend  the  plunger  until  its  convex  side 
should  roach  tho  side  of  the  elevator  well  or  the  edge  of  one  of 
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the  floors  of  the  building.  It  would  then  be  impossible  to  bend 
it  more,  and  the  car  could  not  fall,  even  if  loaded  far  beyond  the 
ultimate  load  given  by  the  formula. 

This  is  indicated  theoretically  by  solving  the  following  prob- 
lem :  Given,  a  plunger  6^  inches  outside  diameter,  6  inches  inside 
diameter,  and  150  feet  long ;  required,  the  deflection  at  or  near 
the  elastic  limit. 

K  this  plunger  were  simply  supported  or  held  in  place  at  the 
ends,  and  a  force  applied  at  the  centre  to  deflect  it  sideways,  it 
would  require  about  460  pounds  to  cause  a  stress  due  to  bending 
of  28,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  deflection  from  a  vertical 
line  which  this  force  would  cause  is  about  77.6  inches,  or  nearly 
6J  feet.  The  limiting  load  for  this  plunger  would  be  by  formula 
(3)  about  5,000  pounds,  assuming  that  .&=  30,000,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  7—24,  and  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  plunger 
itself  so  far  as  this  weight  would  aflfect  deflection. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  plunger  as  regards  stress,  when  the 
elevator  is  in  actual  use  ^and  carrying  a  maximum  live  load  of 
3,000  pounds,  or  about  twenty  people  of  average  weight. 

The  plunger  itself  would  weigh  about  2,400  pounds;  the  car 
might  weigh  about  3,000  pounds;  the  compensating  cables  about 
1,100  pounds;  the  counterweight,  say,  about  3,500  pounds.  With 
a  water  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  starting 
level,  the  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plunger  when  the  car 
is  at  the  top  of  its  run  is  about  5,000  pounds,  and  as  the  plunger 
weighs  2,400  pounds  there  could  be  but  2,600  pounds  pressure,  or 
load  on  the  upper  end  of  the  plunger,  even  when  the  load  is  be- 
ing accelerated  along  its  upward  run.  When  the  elevator  is 
standing  at  the  top  of  its  run  with  its  maximum  live  load,  3,000 
pounds,  there  is  a  load  of  1,400  pounds  on  the  plunger;  and 
when  standing  with  no  live  load,  there  is  no  load  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  plunger,  but  the  plunger  is  under  tension  from  the  top 
down  to  a  neutral  point  50  feet  from  its  lower  end.  When  the 
elevator  is  descending  with  its  full  load  and  being  brought  to 
rest,  the  thrust  on  the  plunger  would  be  increased  somewhat  above 
2,600  pounds. 

In  the  above  example,  which  is  used  simply  as  an  illustration 
of  the  action  and  effect  of  loads  on  the  plunger,  the  friction  of  the 
plunger  in  its  stuffing-box,  the  overhead  shaft,  and  the  guide- 
shoes,  and  the  resistance  due  to  stiffness  of  ropes  were  not  con- 
sidered.   The  complete  formulas  for  ^jtpressing  the  relations  qi 
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the  various  quantities  entering  into  the  consideration  of  lifting 
capacity  are  as  follows  : 

Let  W=  Weight  of  plunger. 

Let  C  =  Weight  of  car. 

Let  Z  =  Live  load. 

Let  K=  Counterweight. 

Let  i^^=  Resistance  due  to  friction. 

Let  S  =  Sjctional  area  of  plunger. 

Let  J)^y  =  Water  pressure  per  square  inch  at  top  of  cylinder. 

Let  li  =  Weight  of  compensating  ropes  per  lineal  foot. 

Let  T  =  Total  run  of  elevator. 

Let  A  =  Unbalanced  force  to  give  upward  acceleration  with 
live  load. 

Let  Ai  =  Unbalanced  force  to  give  downward  acceleration 
without  live  load. 

As  the  compensating  cables  make  the  lifting  capacity  constant 
throughout  the  run,  or  in  other  words  counterbalance  the  varying 
pressure  on  the  plunger  due  to  change  of  elevation  of  the  car, 
this  variation  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formula. 

Therefore  the  equations  may  be  made  considering  the  car  at 
the  top  of  its  run.     Then 

A=poS  +  IC+  liT  -W-  a-I.-F.    .     .        (4) 

The  equation  for  Ai  should  be  for  the  elevator  without  its  live 

load,  thus 

A,  =  JF+  C-K-IiT-K     ...         (5) 

In  these  equations  ^>o  and  /i^are  the  arbitrary  constants  whose 
value  is  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  secure  the  required  speed  of  the 
loaded  car  up  and  of  the  unloaded  car  down.  The  value  of  K 
that  makes  A  =  Ai,  found  by  combining  (4)  and  (5),  is 

K --=  W  +  G-  liT-^'''"^^  ^ (6) 

In  practice  it  would  probably  bo  well  to  make  A  a  little  greater 
than  Ai,  as  there  is  less  mass  to  be  accelerated  when  the  empty 
car  is  coming  down  than  when  the  loaded  car  is  going  up. 

If,  with  an  assumed  value  of  y>o,  /T,  as  found  from  (6)  and  sub- 
stituted in  (1)  and  (5),  doos  not  make  A  or  A^  larsre  enough  to 
give  the  rocjuired  accehiratiou,  y>y  may  be  increased;  that  is,  a 
higher  pressure  may  be  carried  in  the  pressure  tank. 
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Yalves, — The  main  controlling  valve,  which  is  a  three-way  bal- 
anced valve,  is  usually  moved  by  a  motor  piston,  which  is  in  turn 
operated  by  a  pilot  valve.  This  pilot  valve  is  controlled  by  a 
lever  in  the  car.  The  supplementary  valves  close  automatically 
and  bring  the  elevator  to  an  easy  stop,  both  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  run. 

The  overhead  work  consists  of  a  large  sheave  for  the  counter- 
weight ropes,  and  smaller  ones  for  the  ropes  that  operate  the  sup- 
plementary valves.  These  sheaves  are  mounted  on  heavy  steel 
shafting  supported  in  bearings  with  drip-pans ;  the  bearings  rest 
on  iron  beams  securely  built  into  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Power. — The  power  for  running  the  elevators  is  usually  fur- 
nished by  a  pumping  plant.  In  some  cases  water  from  the  city 
mains  is  used,  but  where  the  elevators  run  frequently  it  is  gener- 
ally cheaper  and  better  to  pump  the  water  and  use  it  over  and 
over.  The  pumping  plant  may  be  for  steam  or  electric  power. 
It  consists  of  a  closed  steel  tank  which  is  kept  about  ^^  full  of 
water  and  y\  full  of  air.  The  capacity  of  this  tank  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  the  volume  of  water  used  per  trip  by  one  elevator. 
The  pressure  in  this  tank  is  usually  maintained  at  about  150 
pounds  per  square  inch.  From  this  tank  water  is  drawn  to  send 
the  elevator  up.  There  is  also  an  open  tank  of  somewhat  less 
capacity  than  the  closed  one,  which  receives  the  water  that  is 
discharged  from  the  elevator  cylinder  as  the  elevator  descends, 
and  a  pump  which  draws  its  supply  from  the  open  tank  and 
delivers  to  the  closed  tank.    A  relay  pump  is  also  usually  provided. 

The  pump  may  be  a  steam  pump  driven  from  high-pressure 
boilers  and  exhausting  its  steam  during  the  cold  weather  into  the 
heating  system,  in  case  the  building  is  heated  with  low-pressure 
steam;  or  it  may  be  a  power  pump  driven  by  an  electric  motor 
or  other  convenient  means.  In  either  case  the  pump  is  supplied 
with  an  automatic  regulator,  which  stops  the  pump  when  the 
pressure  in  the  closed  tank  reaches  its  maximum,  and  starts  it 
when  the  pressure  falls  a  few  pounds  below  this  maximum. 

Operation. — When  the  plant  is  completed  and  ready  to  start 
the  pressure  tauk  is  charged  with  air  and  water.  Air  is  admitted 
through  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  and  forced  into  the  tank 
along  with  the  water.  To  occasionally  supply  any  loss  of  air  from 
slight  leakage  or  other  cause,  a  device,  which  is  in  principle  a 
small  air  pump  using  water  as  a  piston,  is  introduced  between  the 
water  valves  of  the  pump  and  the  delivery  pipe. 
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lu  a  steam  pumping  plant  a  regulator  in  the  pipe  supplying 
steam  to  the  pump  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  pressure  in  the 
tank  reaches  its  maximum  the  regulator  shuts  off  the  steam,  and 
this  stops  the  pump.  When  the  pressure  in  the  tank  falls  a  few 
pounds  below  the  maximum,  the  steam  is  let  on  and  the  pump 
starts  and  runs  until  the  maximum  pressure  is  again  restored. 

In  an  electric  pumping  plant,  in  place  of  the  steam-regalating 
valve,  an  automatic  switch,  operated  by  pressure  from  the  tank, 
stops  and  starts  the  motor,  as  the  pressure  in  the  tank  rises  or  falls. 

The  tank  being  properly  charged,  the  air  expelled  from  the 
cylinder  and  piping  connecting  it  with  the  tank,  and  the  elevator 
valves  being  adjusted,  the  elevator  may  be  started.  We  will 
assume  that  it  is  a  passenger  elevator  having  a  pilot  valve,  and  a 
lever  in  the  car  for  operating  it.  The  lever  being  in  its  central 
position,  the  main  valve  is  closed.  The  lever  is  held  in  this  cen- 
tral position  by  a  catch  which  is  easily  released  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  lever.  The  lever  is  then  thrown  a 
little  to  one  side.  This  opens  the  ])ilot  valve  and  allows  water 
from  the  pressure  tank  to  enter  the  motor  cylinder  and  move  the 
motor  pistons.  The  motion  of  the  motor  pistons  moves  the  main 
controlling  valve,  and  it  begins  to  open ;  but  this  motion  of  the 
main  controlling  valve  closes  the  pilot  valve,  so  that  if  the  lever 
is  thrown  but  a  little  from  the  centre,  the  controlling  valve  will 
open  but  a  little  and  the  elevator  will  move  slowly  ;  throwing  the 
lever  farther  from  the  centre  causes  the  controlling  valve  to  open 
still  wider  and  increases  the  speed  of  the  elevator. 

The  ports  in  the  valve  being  ])roperly  proportioned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  motions  of  the  valve,  the  elevator  is  under  the  most 
complete  control  of  the  operator.  The  valve  is  adjusted  so  that 
if  the  lever  is  thrown  quickly  to  the  centre  when  the  elevator  is 
going  up  at  fall  speed  the  plunger  will  not  leave  the  water,  but 
the  elevator  will  make  a  gradual  and  gentle  stop.  The  action 
of  the  valve  mechanism  is  so  perfect  that  when  tlie  elevator  is 
d(iscending  at  fall  speed  the  lever  may  be  thrown  quickly  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  This  will  bring  the  elevator  to  a  stop  and 
start  it  in  the  opposite  direction  without  any  jar  or  any  sensation 
to  the  occiipjuits  of  the  elevator  that  would  call  attention  to  the 
cliJinge  of  motion  from  down  to  up.  The  perfect  control  of  the 
elevator,  the  uniform  though  rapid  acceleration  in  starting  and 
stopping,  and  the  absences  of  any  vibration  from  the  stretobing  of 
ropes  are  qualities  w^hicli  give  to  the  passengers  a  sense  of  seonzify 
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and  prevent  the  unpleasant  sensations  which  are  often  experienced 
from  sudden  starts  and  from  vertical  vibration.  As  the  elevator 
approaches  the  end  of  the  run,  if  the  operator  fails  to  throw  the 
lever  to  the  centre  and  thus  close  the  main  valve,  the  appropriate 
supplementary  valve  closes  automatically  and  brings  the  elevator 
to  rest  at  the  upper  or  lower  floor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Speed. — High  speed  in  elevator  service  becomes  desirable  as 
the  distance  the  elevator  has  to  run  increases.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  where  some  of  the  elevators  in  a  high  building  are  run 
express.  For  many  years  the  plunger  elevator  was  built  for  slow 
speeds.  It  had  small  water  pipes  and  small  valve  ports.  To  get 
high  speeds  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  large  water  passages. 
But  the  problem  of  getting  speed  was  much  simpler  than  that  of 
securing  perfect  control  with  high  speed.  The  two  important  ends 
to  be  attained  by  this  control  are,  first,  stopping  the  car  exactly 
at  the  floor,  and,  second,  starting  and  stopping  with  such  an  ac 
celeration  as  to  give  no  unpleasant  sensations  to  the  passengers. 
The  first  of  these  ends  is  attained  in  the  plunger  elevator  by  the 
use  of  the  pilot  valve.  When  the  operator  has  had  a  litttle  prac- 
tice in  handling  the  lever,  he  has  no  trouble  in  stopping  the  car 
properly. 

The  plunger  elevator  apparently  presents  peculiar  obstacles  to 
high  speed.  The  plunger  and  counterweights  are  quite  heavy, 
so  that  in  starting  there  is  a  large  mass  to  accelerate.  If  the 
water  could  be  shut  off  too  suddenly  on  the  upward  run,  the 
mass  would  move  on  and  the  plunger  leave  the  water ;  and  on 
the  downward  run,  too  quick  a  stop  would  cause  a  disagreeable 
pound  or  thud  as  the  elevator  came  to  rest. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  (the  starting  of  large  masses)  is 
overcome  by  means  of  the  surplus  energy  stored  in  the  pressure . 
tank.  This  tank  is  charged  by  the  pump,  as  has  been  described, 
and  the  pump  runs  much  more  of  the  time  than  the  elevator 
draws  water  from  the  tank,  and  always  delivers  against  about  the 
same  pressure.  The  expenditure  of  stored  energy  to  accelerate 
the  elevator  and  its  load  is  therefore  not  accompanied  by  any 
increased  stress  on  the  pump,  or  indeed  on  any  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. Starting  the  elevator  and  its  load  up  causes  no  sudden 
pull  on  ropes,  and  no  periodical  increase  of  load  on  the  overhead 
work  or  on  building  which  supports  it.  To  remedy  the  second 
seeming  difficulty  (that  of  the  plunger  leaving  the  water)  the 
first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  maximum  distance  that  the  ele- 
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yator,  ranning  up  <at  its  greatest;  speed,  would  move  before  coming 
to  rest,  if  left  to  itself.  lu  making  this  calculation,  friction  and 
other  similar  resistances  are  left  out  of  account,  as  they  help  to 
stop  the  elevator  and  therefore  make  the  results  on  the  side  of 
safety. 

Let  V  =  Maximum  velocity  of  elevator  in  feet  per  second. 

Lety*=  Acceleration  of  the  system  when  free  from  any  ex- 
ternal force. 

Let  1>  =  Distance  passed  over  while  coming  to  rest. 

Let  W  =  Weight  of  plunger. 

Let  O  =  Weight  of  car. 

Let  K  =  Counterweight. 

Let  B  =  Weight  of  compensating  ropes  per  foot. 

Let  T  =  Total  run  of  elevator  in  feet. 

Let  g  =  Acceleration  of  gravity  in  feet  per  second. 

Let  the  elevator  be  near  the  top  of  the  run  and  unloaded,  as 
this  is  the  most  unfavorable  for  a  quick  stop.     Then 

">'?■/ m 


and 


Having  determined  the  value  of  D  from  (7),  the  valve  sbonld 
begin  to  close  when  the  car  is  at  this  distance,  -D,  from  the  point 
of  stopping,  and  then  the  closing  of  the  ports  should  occur  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  water  will  just  keep  the  volume  generated 
by  a  cross-section  of  the  plunger  completely  filled. 

This  end  is  attained  by  correctly  proportioning  the  valve  ports 
and  governing  the  travel  of  the  controlling  valve,  A  careful 
study  of  the  problem  as  above  outlined  led  to  the  conclnsioD, 
which  is  borne  out  in  practice,  that  when  the  problem  is  solved 
and  the  seemingly  unfavorable  conditions  are  met,  the  result  is  an 
ideal  stop.  The  elevator  stops  just  as  a  body  thrown  into  the  air 
conies  to  rest,  so  gently  that  one  in  the  car  can  hardly  tell  just 
when  the  stop  occurs.  Thus  the  conditions  which  seemed  unfa- 
vorable or  possibl}'  insurmountable  have  compelled  the  treatment 
that  is  essential  to  the  best  results. 

Plunger  elevators  in  use  at  the  ])resent  time  are  runninj;  at  a 
speed  as  high  as  OOo  feet  per  minute. 
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Economy  of  Room, — One  feature  that  is  of  some  importance  in 
large  buildings  is  the  compactness  of  the  plunger  elevator  plant, 
thus  economizing  room.  The  cylinder,  being  in  the  ground,  occu- 
pies no  room  in  the  building,  and  the  operating  valves  can  often 
be  placed  in  the  well-room  sub-basement  directly  under  the  car, 
and  even  when  placed  just  beside  the  well-room  take  up  but 
little  space. 

Cost  of  Poioe?\ — A  steam  pumping  plant  is  an  economical 
source  of  power  for  running  a  system  of  plunger  elevators,  par- 
ticularly' when  the  building  is  heated  by  steam.  The  water  pres- 
sure being  applied  directly  to  the  load  through  the  plunger,  the 
elevator  requires  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  per  trip.  The 
expense  for  coal  can  be  figured  as  follows :  Determine  the  proba- 
ble average  number  of  trips  the  elevator  will  make  daily.  Com- 
pute the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  required  to  make  this 
number  of  trips,  and  then  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  energy 
required  to  pump  this  volume  of  water  against  the  pressure  to  be 
maintained  in  the  pressure  tank;  divide  this  number  of  foot- 
pounds by  the  duty  of  a  steam  pump,  and  you  have  the  number 
of  hundred  pounds  of  coal  required.  From  the  cost  of  coal  may 
be  deducted  the  value  of  the  steam  that  can  be  used  for  heating, 
the  balance  remaining  being  the  net  cost  of  fuel  to  run  the  ele- 
vators. 

Repairs, — The  cost  of  repairs  on  a  plunger  elevator  for  a 
series  of  years  is  very  small.  No  essential  part  of  the  mechanism 
is  under  any  severe  strain  or  subject  to  any  destructive  wear. 
The  life  of  a  plunger  elevator  is  therefore  very  long.  There  are 
elevators  running  on  city  water  that  have  been  in  constant  use  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  Plunger  elevators  have  not  yet  been 
made  long  enough  to  determine  the  real  limit  of  their  useful  life, 
but  have  been  made  long  enough  to  show  that  this  period  is  a 
very  extended  one.  Packings  for  the  plunger  and  valves,  and 
guide  shoes  for  the  car,  are  about  the  only  parts  that  require 
renewal. 

Safety. — The  elements  of  safety  in  the  plunger  elevator  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  The  elevator  car  cannot  fall,  first,  because 
the  plunger  always  rests  upon  a  column  of  water  which  can  escape 
only  as  it  is  driven  out  of  the  cylinder  through  comparatively 
small  openings ;  and,  second,  because  the  plunger  is  of  steel,  that 
would  bend  to  the  side  of  the  well-room  without  being  put  under 
dangerous  stress.     The  elevator  car  cannot  be  made  to  shoot  up 
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to  the  top  of  the  well-room,  first,  because  the  eleyator  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  carried  up  by  the  pressure  of  water  which  enters  the 
cylinder  through  the  small  valve  openings ;  and  second,  because 
the  plunger  is  so  securely  fastened  to  the  car  by  two  separate  and 
independent  means  that  it  cannot  become  detached,  which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  car  can  be  drawn  up  by  the  counterweights. 
In  case  of  simultaneous  failure  of  both  the  main  controlling  valve 
and  the  supplementary  valve  to  work  at  the  top  of  the  run,  the 
counterweight  would  reach  the  ground,  and  the  car  would  stop. 

In  case  of  the  failure  of  both  the  main  and  supplementary 
valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  run,  the  car  would  land  upon  the 
buffer  springs,  and  would  stop  with  somewhat  of  a  jolt,  which 
would  be  disagreeable  to  passengers,  but  ought  not  to  be  serious. 
If  the  elevator  were  running  600  feet  per  minute,  or  10  feet  per 
second,  the  effect  of  a  sudden  stop  would  be  the  same  as  if  the 
elevator  should  fall  freely  from  a  state  of  rest  through  about  19 
inches.  If  the  speed  were  7  feet  per  second,  which  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  most  elevators,  the  effect  of  a  sudden  stop  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  elevator  should  fall  freely  about  9  inches. 

Finally,  to  be  sure  that  the  elevator  will  never  attain  a  down- 
ward speed  greater  than  the  maximum  predetermined  for  that 
particular  elevator,  a  special  throttle  valve  is  introduced  into  the 
exhaust  pipe.  This  valve  is  lifted  to  its  seat  by  the  pressure  due 
to  the  velocity  of  the  exhaust  water,  and  thus  it  works  only  when 
the  elevator  has  attained  a  certain  speed.  When  seated,  it 
throttles  the  exhaust  so  as  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  elevator 
considerably  below  its  predetermined  maximum,  and  this  lower 
speed  cannot  be  exceeded  until  the  elevator  has  been  stoppecL 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  elevator  is  stopped,  the  throtUe  nlve 
drops  from  its  seat  aud  leaves  the  exhaust  passage  again  free. 

This  valve  is  a  perfect  check  on  the  speed  of  the  elevator,  and 
is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  elevator  boy.  When  once 
adjusted  it  absolutely  prevents  the  acquirement  of  excessive  speed 
either  from  carelessness  or  from  loss  of  control  of  the  operating 
valve,  and  wLeu  the  maximum  speed  is  attained  this  valve  acta 
instantly  and  reduces  the  speed  considerably  below  that  maximnnL 

If  an  analysis  of  the  fatal  accidents  due  to  failure  of  elevators 
should  be  made,  and  the  cause  of  each  accident  determinedi  and 
if  it  were  considered  what  would  have  happened  if,  with  no  other 
change  in  coDditions,  a  plunger  elevator,  as  at  present  OOQ- 
structed,  had  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  I  vantore  to 
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saggest  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
accident  would,  in  nearly  every  case,  have  been  avoided. 

Concluaion, — The  modern  office  building  must,  from  its  height 
and  weight,  be  constructed  in  a  very  thorough  and  substantial 
manner.  Often  it  is  architecturally  beautiful,  and  no  expense  is 
spared  to  secure  the  best  material  and  most  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion. It  is  built  to  attract  tenants,  and  to  compete  with  other 
buildings  in  giving  its  occupants  comfort,  safety,  and  convenience. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  physical  safety  and  the  mental 
comfort  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  use  the  elevators  several 
times  a  day  than  that  these  elevators  should  be  the  safest  it  is 
possible  to  make,  and  that  they  should  also  be  of  such  substantial 
appearance  and  such  smooth  and  quiet  motion  as  inevitably  to 
impress  the  passenger  with  a  sense  of  security.  Too  often  the 
elevators  are  a  secondary  consideration.  Money  is  spent  lavishly 
on  costly  arches,  pillars,  staircases,  and  various  showy  architec- 
tural features,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  means  of  safe  and  quick 
access  to  the  offices  and  stores,  there  is  thought  to  be  only  money 
enough  left  to  pay  for  the  cheapest  elevators.  This  practice  is, 
however,  being  slowly  abandoned,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  proves 
in  a  few  years  to  have  been  the  most  costly  method ;  and,  second, 
tenants  are  becoming  more  intelligent  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  different  elevators,  and  more  strenuous  in  their  demands  for 
the  best.  The  successful  renting  of  large  office  buildings  of 
apartment  houses  is  aided  by  having  a  type  of  elevator  that  has 
a  good  record. 

The  plunger  elevator  has,  by  request,  been  somewhat  fully 
described  in  this  paper,  that  the  Society  may  know  of  its  recent 
development,  and  may  consider  its  merits  as  a  worthy  competitor 
for  first  place  among  the  appliances  of  its  kind  in  a  modem 
building. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Wm.  Barnet  Le  Van. — I  would  like  to  state  that  I  built 
and  erected  a  hydraulic  lift  at  French,  Richards  &  Co.'s,  Tenth 
and  ilarket  streets,  Philadelphia,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  ram  or  plunger  of  which  was  8  inches  in  diameter  and  90 
feet  in  length.  The  machine  was  tested  for  one  week,  with  an 
average  load  of  6,000  pounds ;  the  speed  of  ram  was  80  feet 
per  minute,  in  rising,  and  when  lowering,  160  feet.  The  coal 
consumption  during  the  trial  averaged  1,000  pounds  per  day  of 
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eleven  hours.  The  building  was  75  x  120  feet;  the  first  floor 
was  useil  as  a  salesroom  anil  for  offices ;  tlie  whole  of  the  build- 
ing was  heated  from  the  same  fuel  used  for  running  the  elevator. 
It  was  in  constant  use  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  the 
actual  cost  for  repairs  was  about  $150. 

The  ram  and  platform  were  not  balanced ;  it  took  300  pounds 
per  square  inch  water  pressure  to  balance  tliem  when  the  plat- 
form was  empty. 

Mr.  William  H.  Bryan. — Professor  Alden's  paper  raises  some 
interesting  questions,  the  more  important  of  which  are  how  many 
plunger  elevators  are  actually  in  service,  and  to  what  extremes  of 
lift  and  speed  have  they  been  carried.  Is  it  safe  to  place  100  feet 
or  more  of  cylinder  in  the  ground,  wliere  it  is  absolutely  inacces- 
sible, and  subject  to  deterioration? 

I  suggest  that  Professor  Alden  explain  a  little  more  fully  the 
compensating  cable  mentioned  on  page  038. 

Professor  Alden  seems  to  ])rove  his  point  of  extreme  safety,  but 
it  is  doubtful  wliether  the  general  public  would  accept  his  statement, 
when,  with  maximum  load  and  a  lift  of  150  feet,  the  deviation  of 
the  plunger  from  tlie  vertical  might  be  noticeable  to  the  eye. 

The  point  of  economy  of  space  is  a  good  one,  as  is  also  the  fea- 
ture  of  higher  efficiency  due  to  direct  connection  and  absence  of 
sheaves.  It,  of  course,  retains  the  inherent  defects  of  all  ordinary- 
forms  of  hydraulic  elevators : 

1.  That  full  po^ver  is  required  for  all  loads,  wliether  minima  or 
maxima. 

2.  That  efficient  counterbalancing  is  impossible,  and  there  is  no 
return  of  power  on  the  return  trip. 

3.  That  the  ordinary  pumping  plant  is  very  wasteful  in  fuel, 
while  the  more  efficient  types  are  so  expensive  as  not  to  be  justi- 
fied except  in  the  case  of  very  large  plants. 

4.  That  the  power-generating  plant  of  the  elevator  must  be 
independent  of  that  for  lighting,  and  both  must  have  their  inde* 
])en(lent  reserve  units,  which  f(\atur(>s  increase  the  cost,  complicate 
th(^  arrangoni(»nt,  and  reduce  fnol  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hoi/rr. — [  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  knew  the  method 
by  whi(.']i  Prof(\ssor  Alden  counterbalances  that  shaft  as  it  goes 
up.  You  conl<l  iinagiiK^  starting  a  cylinder  and  rising  100  or  125 
fo(»t ;  yoii  arc*  putting  a  great  deal  of  metal  constantly  in  the  air. 
It  might  be  a  pleasnni  to  some  of  you  to  know  how  he  coanter- 
balances  that. 
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Mr.  Alden. — Regarding  what  has  been  done,  I  will  say  that  at 
the  Bannigan  Building,  in  Providence,  there  are  five  elevators 
running  120  or  130  feet,  at  a  speed  of  400  feet  or  raore.  At  the 
Jewellers'  Building  in  Boston  they  run  132  feet.  The  speed 
guarantee  is  600  feet  a  minute,  and  I  think  that  is  excelled.  The 
plungers  are  6^  inches  in  diameter.  So  far  as  the  deflection  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  noticed  at  all.  You  will  find  a  little  tendencv 
in  the  plunger  to  get  a  quarter  of  an  inch  out  in  one  direction  or 
another,  but  that  is  an  initial  condition,  and  that  does  not  usually 
change.  In  the  Bannigan  Building  elevators,  one  is  required  to 
carry  a  weight,  8,000  pounds,  to  the  top  of  the  building.  We  con- 
sequently tested  the  elevator  with  a  load  of  8,000  pounds,  and  we 
found  that  the  plunger  carried  it  with  perfect  safety  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  I  have  never  known  a  long  plunger  in  which,  with 
the  maximum  regular  load,  there  vras  any  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical which  could  be  detected  or  was  noticeable  to  the  eye.  Re- 
garding any  objection  that  may  be  felt  against  placing  the  cylin- 
der in  the  ground  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
machine  parts  or  pipe  connections  below  the  ground;  that  the 
cylinder  is  well  protected;  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  long- 
lived.  During  twenty  years'  experience  a  cylinder  has  never 
been  removed  for  repairs.  The  cylinder,  being  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  an  open  well,  is  conveniently  removed  if 
occasion  should  require  it. 

Regarding  the  defects  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  enumerated,  the 
first  and  second  may  yet  be  overcome,  some  steps  having  already 
been  taken  in  this  direction.  The  third  is  somewhat  modified  in 
case  of  a  steam  pumping  plant  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  is 
utilized  for  heating  purposes.  So  far  as  actual  cost  of  running  is 
concerned,  where  a  steam  boiler  is  maintained  for  heating,  plun- 
ger elevators  run  by  a  steam  pumping  plant  are  probably  the 
most  economical  svstem  in  use. 

Of  the  fourth  defect  mentioned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  require- 
ments of  elevator  service  are  such  that  in  case  of  electric  eleva- 
tors it  is  doubtful  wiiether  they  should  be  run  in  connection  Avith 
a  litj^htinti:  svstem,  the  sudden  loads  bein^:  detrimental  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  electric  lights.  If  storage  batteries  are  used,  as 
has  been  found  necessary  in  some  cases,  the  additional  first  cost 
and  subsequent  charge  for  maintenance  are  very  great. 

Regarding  counterbalancing,  it  is  clear  that,  as  the  elevator 
moves,  the  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plunger  changes. 
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The  amount  of  this  change  of  pressure  for  every  foot  the  plunger 
moves  is  just  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  plun- 
ger in  its  motion.  As  the  elevator  moves  up,  its  lifting  capacity  is 
thus  diminished.  To  counterbalance  this  change  in  lifting  capacity, 
we  suspend  the  counterweight  by  cables  of  such  size  and  number 
that  the  weight  of  the  cables  per  foot  shall  be  just  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  displaced  by  the  plunger.  Then 
as  one  foot  of  cable  is  transferred  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
counterweight  shaft  it  just  balances  that  difference,  and  the  lift- 
ing capacity  is  uniform  throughout.  The  strength  of  the  coun- 
terwei^rht  cables  is  thus  nuide  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  to  hold  the  counterweight.  Consequently  the  cables  do 
not  need  renewal,  as  they  are  strained  but  very  little.  There  is 
no  place  in  this  whole  elevator  system  where  there  is  any  extraor- 
dinary stress  upon  any  part  of  the  machine,  either  tensile  or 
thrust,  or  excessive  pressure  on  weiiring  surfaces.  This  condition 
in  a  machine  so  simple  in  construction  accounts  for  its  being  very 
long-lived. 
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DCCCXIV.* 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF   BOILER    EXPLOSIONS, 

BY    OU8.   C.   nBNinNO,.NBW  YORK   CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Societj.) 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  boiler  explosions  constantly  occur- 
ring in  all  kinds  of  service,  and  the  numerous  investigations  of 
their  causes  which  have  been  made  officially  and  otherwise,  no 
general  method  has  thus  far  been  proposed  which  gives  any 
certainty  of  reliability  of  conclusions. 

The  well-known  boiler  tests  made  by  a  government  board  of 
the  United  States,  at  Sandy  Hook,  gave  only  negative  results 
and  were  of  little  practical  value. 

This  seems  very  atrahge,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  fundamental  causes  are  very  limited  in  number.  They 
are : 

a.  Excessive  pressure. 

h.    Low  water. 

c.  Defective  material. 

d.  Defective  workmanship. 

e.  Local  defects. 

a.  Excessive  Pressure. 

Excessive  pressure  can  be  produced  by  wilfulness  or  by  care- 
less operation  ;  it  can  be  controlled  by  autographic  recording 
gauges,  alarm  whistles,  and  competent  management. 

h.  Low  Water. 

Low  water  may  be  the  result  not  only  of  carelessness  but  of 
many  accidental  causes,  such  as  derangement  of  pumps  or  in- 
jectors, stoppage  of  pipes,  gauge  glasses,  valves,  etc.,  or  even  by 
suddenly  augmented  leakage,  which  cannot  always  be  discovered 
promptly,  or  even  immediately  provided  for  after  discovery. 

*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Transactions, 
42 
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'•.  Uefeclice  Material. 

Defective  material  can  be  reaililv  avoided,  and  should  never 
be  used  in  anv  case  ;    it  is  criminal  to  use  it. 

</.  Defective  WorkmiiNsJiip. 

Defective  workmanship  exists  more  or  less  in  all  boilers, 
except  those  which  are  built  without  caulked  seams  and  rivets, 
and  punched  holes,  and  all  parts  of  which  are  prepared  and 
finished  by  machine-tools  and  consist  mainly  of  tubes  with 
screwed  ends.  Defective  workmanship  develops  greater  or  less 
defects  during  service  and  necessitates  constant  repair  and  patch- 
ing,  and  may  be  cause  of  material  weakness  in  course  of  time. 

e.  Local  iJefects, 

Local  defects  may  exist  in  all  boilers  initially  or  develop  after 
a  while  in  service. 

a.  iJdenninafio/i  of  Ejcccssive  Pressure. 

Assuming  that  a  boiler  has  bccu  properly  designed  there  will 
be  no  excessive  pressure  in  service  except  as  previously  stated. 
If  all  the  possible  safeguards  have  not  been  employed  and  a 
record  of  i)ressiires  has  not  been  made,  it  is  still  possible  to 
obtain  suc^h  record  for  the  instant  of  explosion,  by  making 
several  tests  of  strips  especially  when  cut  from  material  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  taken  from  the  boiler. 

It  is  a  well-known  fjiet  that  all  material  used  in  construction 
is  subjected  to  stress  about  one-third  of  its  yield  point,  but 
never  bevond  one-luilf  of  tliis  amount.     Stress  sufficient  to  cause 

ft' 

rupture  is  always  about  five  times  the  working  stress.     If  then' 
any  ])art  of  the  boiler  had  bec^n  worn  thin  by  corrosion  such 
material  would  b(»  overstrosscd  and  overstrained. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  excess  of  stress  beyond  the 
yield  point  invariably  raises  it  above  its  original  value,  and  if, 
there fons  careful  t(»sts  ])e  made  of  tlio  matc^rial,  especially  with 
an  autographic  rocordc^r/"'  tlu^  r.^sults  will  invariably  show  aug- 
mentation of  yield  i)oint.  Diff'cu-eiit  thicknesses  will  show  differ- 
ent auj^in(Mitations  wliidi  must  always  be  in  direct  proportion  to 


*  S<>('  tlni  Ilennin^r  «•  Pocket  Rocordor,"  Transactions  A.  8.  M,  K,  1807. 
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the  stress  applied.  If  calculations  show  that  the  augmentations 
of  yield  point  in  thick  and  thin  material  were  produced  by  the 
same  internal  pressure,  then  it  is  proof  positive  that  excessive 
pressure  existed  at  the  instant  of  explosion,  and  also  its  exact 
amount.  Tests  of  staybolts  will  show  the  same  thing.  Elonga- 
tion of  the  material  is,  however,  reduced  by  excess  of  stress,  and 
a  second  tension  test  of  a  piece  of  material  previously  ruptured 
will  be  very  materially  decreased.  Stress  beyond  the  yield 
point  also  changes  the  shape  of  the  elastic  curve  in  a  very  char- 
acteristic manner. 

6.  Low  Water. 

Low  water,  however  caused,  always  produces  excessive  heat- 
ing; and  if  the  temperature  rises  sufficiently  to  weaken  the 
material,  failure  may  occur  by  stripping  of  the  staybolts  or 
rupture  of  the  sheets  by  bulging  between  them,  or  otherwise. 
If  the  temperature  has  raised  the  material  to  a  low  or  bright 
red  color,  this  can  be  readily  determined  by  superficial  inspec- 
tion. While  the  fire  side  will  show  red  rust  or  a  black  color, 
the  water  or  steam  side  will  invariably  show  a  typical  steel-blue 
scale,  which  will  not  disappear  even  after  years,  as  it  is  a  so- 
called  rustless  coating.  If  this  be  once  oiled  it  will  always  be 
distinguishable,  even  if  the  plates  had  been  exposed  to  moisture 
and  gases  for  years.  The  color  of  this  scale  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  temperature  at  which  it  was  produced,  being 
brightest  at  those  points  where  teihperature  was  the  highest. 
Carefully  made  tests,  with  autographic  diagrams,  of  such  material 
will  again  demonstrate  changes  of  properties,  which  are  very 
characteristic.  The  yield  point  will  be  found  very  low,  while 
the  diagram  will  show  a  material  drop  of  curve  just  after  the 
yield  point.  The  elongation  will,  however,  as  a  rule,  be  mate- 
rially increased,  with  a  diminution  of  tenacity.  .Nicked  and 
quenched  bending  tests  will  again  show  marked  differences 
between  strips  cut  from  the  sheet  at  points  which  in  one  case 
were  overheated  or  were  above  the  low-water  line,  and  in  the 
other  were  taken  from  a  part  below  this  line.  The  fracture  will 
also  be  materially  different.  To  demonstrate  the  temperature 
at  which  the  plates  happened  to  be  at  the  instant  of  explosion, 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  strips  from  points  of  the  overheated  plate 
below  the  water  line.  These  strips  polished  on  the  edges  are 
then  held  in  a  clear  fire,  so  that  one  end  remains  cold  while  the 
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other  is  heated  to  a  dull  yellow  or  a  very  bright  red.  This  tem- 
perature being  reached  the  bars  are  withdrawn,  and  while  one 
is  rapidly  plunged  with  one  end  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  the 
other  is  allowed  to  cool  in  air,  but  not  in  contact  with  wet 
material  or  metal  or  stone.  When  the  piece  which  has  been 
immersed  in  boiling  water  about  one  inch  deep  has  become 
nearly  cold,  below  blue  heat,  it  is  plunged  into  cold  water. 

On  the  polished  edges  of  both  bars  will  be  found  scale  and 
heat  colors,  the  temperatures  producing  them  being  well  estab- 
lished. These  bars  are  then  carefully  nicked  at  points  opposite 
every  change  of  color  and  then  broken  off  at  these  nicks.  By 
comparing  these  fractures  and  their  scale  and  colors  with  those 
obtained  from  pieces  cut  from  the  overheated  plates,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  were  at  the  instant  of  explosion  can  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy.  Having  thus  determined  the 
temperature  at  which  the  sheets  were  during  operation,  it  is  also 
known  whether  the  metal  was  sufficiently  soft  to  bulge  or  to 
strip  from  the  Rtaybolts ;  examination  of  plates  and  bolts  will 
verify  the  conclusion. 

c.  Deterniination  of  Defective  Material, 

As  it  is  assumed  that  all  material  used  in  the  boiler  originally 
was  of  good  quality,  it  is  only  necessary  to  discuss  the  changes 
which  might  have  taken  place  while  in  service.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  all  parts  of  the  boiler  are  open  to  inspection  at  all 
times,  and  that,  tlierefore,  any  local  corrosion  will  be  disooyered 
at  once  and  carefully  watched  during  its  progress.  Ocular 
inspection  is  always  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  such  defects 
are  always  visible  and  easily  recognizable  before  and  after 
failure,  and  the  latter  can  only  occur  under  the  most  careless 
supervision.  In  sei'vice,  material  may,  however,  deteriorate  by 
the  fiction  of  repetitive  stress,*  the  effect  of  which  is  again 
clearly  indicated  by  the  results  of  tests  and,  more  particularly, 
by  carefully  drawn  diagrams.  Tlie  yield  point  will  again  be 
cliaiiged  as  before  and  the  elongation  similarly.  However, 
diff(irent  partr;  of  tlie  boiliT  would  show  different  effects  ac- 
cording to  their  location,  and  the  different  action  which  each 
is  subjected  to  would  produce  different  results  of  tests.  In  the 
casi'  of  excessive  stress  tlie  differences  would  be  the  same  in  all 


*  S(;o  Mjirtcns's  ''  Testing  Materials  for  the  Constructor." 
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material  in  the  boiler.  Moreover,  a  careful  study  of  the  results 
will  show  other  differences  which  are  most  fully  described  in  the 
reference  given.  These  changes  of  material  are,  however,  pro- 
duced only  by  such  an  immense  number  of  repetitions  of  stress 
that  they  are  rarely  produced  in  boilers,  which  generally  wear 
out  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones  before  they  become  distinctly 
developed. 

Long-continued  service  of  material  in  contact  with  fire  and 
gases  of  combustion  also  produces  very  marked  changes  in 
structure  and  properties  of  the  materials.  The  structure  be- 
comes more  crystalline  and  brittle.  It  loses  much  of  its  ductil- 
ity. While  the  yield  point  and  tensile  strength  are  not  much 
changed,  the  former  generally  being  lowered,  the  elongation  is 
decreased  materially.  Bending  tests  on  both  cold  and  quenched 
material  show  considerable  deterioration.  Nicked  bending  tests 
especially  produce  striking  differences.  As  different  parts  of 
the  material  are  affected  differently  because  of  difference  in 
temperatures  of  the  fire,  they  will  show  different  qualities  in 
material  and  in  proportion  to  these  temperatures.  This  being 
the  case,  the  cause  of  such  deterioration  can  be  easily  traced  by 
careful  tests ;  it  is,  however,  essential  that  complete  records  of 
teats  be  obtained,  which  is  of  course  possible  only  by  auto- 
graphic records.  It  does  not  suffice  to  make  the  usual  deter- 
minations of  ordinary  tests. 

It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  boiler  plate,  other  than 
that  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  and  hot  gases,  has  had  its 
properties  changed  by  long-continued  service. 

d,  and  e.  Defective  Workmanship  and  Local  Defects, 

As  these  must  be  of  very  grave  importance  when  sufficiently 
serious  to  produce  boiler  explosions,  and  are  readily  noticeable 
to  any  trained  eye,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  at  length ; 
they  have  often  been  studied  and  described.  The  literature  on 
these  subjects  is  so  ample  that  their  enumeration  may  be 
omitted. 

From  the  foregoing  explanations,  it  will  be  seen  that  careful 
testing  with  proper  means  and  apparatus,  added  to  thorough 
superficial  inspection,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  cause  'of  any  boiler  explosion.  It  is  the  failure  to  apply 
correct  knowledge  in  individual  cas§s  that  has  led  to  the  frequent 
conclusion  of  "cause  unknown"  or  ''uo  tq^sou  for  accident," 
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The  failure  of  eminent  engineers  to  reach  definite  results  is  due 
entirely  to  inadequate  investigations,  which  did  not  discover  the 
facts  available.  Moreover,  the  tests  of  the  material  after  explo- 
sion were  made  in  such  a  superficial  manner,  and  with  such 
inadequate  methods,  apparatus,  and  care,  that  they  were  gener- 
ally valueless. 

In  my  experience  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  results  of  tests 
of  so  striking  a  nature  that  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
knowledge  of  original  properties  of  the  material,  gave  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  causes  of  explosions.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
sheets,  but  also  of  flues,  both  of  which  I  have  had  repeated 
occasions  to  study  carefully,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  exist 
any  doubt  whatever  that  the  cause  of  every  boiler  explosion  can 
be  readily  determined,  with  simple  means  readily  obtainable,  by 
one  who  has  correct  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  properties  of 
materials  as  affected  by  different  conditions. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  ^Y,  8.  Ahhich, — The  paper  of  Mr.  Ilenning  is  exceed- 
ingly to  the  point.  I  believe  we  have  all  seen  the  value  of  prac- 
tical examples  of  these  changes.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  has 
not  gathered  together,  unless  it  is  under  the  title  of  "  Local  De- 
fects," those  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  scale.  In  marine 
practice,  as  well  as  in  stationary  boilers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  question  of  scale  is  probably  the  most  vital 
which  confronts  the  steam-maker.  The  scale  itself  and  other  sec- 
ondary causes  are  capable  of  producing  some  of  the  lines  of  incip- 
i(mt  weakness  which  are  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

The  other  point  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  in  relation  to 
certain  work  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  do  on  the  U,  8.  S. 
Vulcan  last  summer,  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  the  line  of  work 
consisting  of  jacking  up  the  furnaces  of  the  IL  S.  8.  Lidiana  and 
the  U,  S,  S.  Ddroli.  Some  of  the  furnaces  of  these  battleships, 
owing  to  tli(j  use  of  sail  water  under  the  exigencies  of  blockade 
duty  oiF  Santiago  do  Cuba,  had  come  to  be  down  in  the  flats  or 
cylin(lri(!al  portion,  as  well  as  in  the  corrugations.  The  Yvlcav!% 
work  in  their  behalf  consisted  in  jacking  the  furnaces  back  to  the 
orit^inal  position.  The  crowns  were  lii*st  heated  to  a  «herry  red 
and  then  jacked  back  by  nutans  of  hydraulic  jacks,  with  the  use  of 
cast-iron  former  piates  madc^  on  board  the  Yulca/ii,      The  point 
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to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  writer  is  this :  will  not 
excessive  jacking  of  these  marine  furnaces  in  time  result  in  serious 
deterioration  of  the  material,  quite  apart  from  that  due  to  the  fire 
and  the  hot  erases  ?  since  Mr.  Henninor  states  "  it  has  never  been 
demonstrated  that  boiler  plate,  other  than  that  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire  and  hot  gases,  has  had  its  properties  changed  by  long- 
continued  service."  Such  jacking  of  boiler  furnaces  is  an  exposure 
to  an  artificial  strain  entirely,  and  quite  different  from  that 
naturally  arising  in  everyday  service. 

It  is  the  case  that  a  large  number  of  the  coastwise  steamers 
jack  their  boilers  sometimes  every  trip.  Their  furnaces  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  are  said  to  be  not  injured  by  that  process, 
and  1  should  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  experience  on  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  appears  to  be  a  vital  one.  Yery  fortunately  the 
specifications  for  the  mild  steel  of  those  boilers  in  the  naval  vessels 
called  for  the  very  best  material,  and  the  furnaces  of  the  Indiana 
and  the  Detroit  stood  the  jacking  process  without  any  visible  marks 
of  deterioration. 

Prof.  Foi'vest  Ji,  Jones. — About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  boiler 
of  a  locomotive  in  passenger  service  on  one  of  our  Western  roads 
exploded,  with  somewhat  disastrous  results  to  both  life  and  prop- 
erty. An  examination  of  the  plates  after  the  explosion  showed 
that  they  were  badly  grooved  and  pitted,  and  that  the  grooves, 
some  of  which  were  of  peculiar  form,  being  very  narrow  and  deep, 
ran  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  plate,  and  seemed 
to  be  ample  cause  for  the  rupture.  The  locomotive  was  standing 
in  the  round-house,  almost  ready  to  take  out  a  passenger  train,  the 
steam  pressure  being  up,  so  far  as  was  ever  learned,  to  about 
the  normal ;  about  4  or  5  feet  in  width  of  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion of  the  shell  was  torn  out  and  thrown  some  500  feet.  The 
grooves  and  pitting  were  shown  very  distinctly  in  this  portion, 
some  of  the  grooves  running  circumferentially  and  others  longi- 
tudinally with  the  boiler.  The  matter  was  brought  into  court 
some  two  weeks  ago,  and  there  were  developed  some  points  as  to 
the  inspection  and  care  of  boilere,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  par- 
ticular company  did  not  inspect  the  boiler  shell  inside  throughout 
except  when  the  fines  had  to  be  taken  out  for  repairs,  and  that 
the  flues  of  this  particular  boiler  had  not  been  removed  so  as  to 
allow  inspection  inside  throughout  for  some  four  or  five  years. 
The  same  method  of  inspecting,  or  not  inspecting,  was  shown  for 
some  of  the  other  principal  railway  lines  running  out  of  Chicago. 
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A  piece  of  tlie  plate,  a  ratlier  small  piece,  Avas  tested  in  order 
to  learn  its  qualities.  The  boiler,  I  might  say,  had  been  made  in 
1S67,  and  was  of  wrought-iron  plate.  A  large  portion  of  the 
plat^  that  had  been  originally  put  in  the  boiler  was  still  there. 
The  long(»st  piece  that  could  b(^  gotten  from  the  fragmentary 
plate  was  12  inches,  and  therefore  the  elongation  and  correspond- 
ing properties  had  to  be  measured  in  G  inches  of  length.  The 
material  showed  an  elastic  tensile  strength  of  24,000  pounds  to 
the  s(]uare  inch,  about  44,600  ]>ounds  maximum  tensile  strength, 
and  the  total  elongation  in  0  inches  was  less  than  2^  percent.  It  was 
about  f  of  a  square  inch  in  sectional  area.  It  would  bend  to  an 
angle  somewhat  less  than  60  degrees  before  cracking,  and  would 
not  bend  as  far  as  90  degnjes  before  breaking  completely  in  two. 
The  direction,  relatively  to  the  fibre,  in  which  the  test  for.tensile 
strength  was  made  avjjs  difficult  to  determine.  The  plate,  be- 
ing made  of  wrought  iron,  was  laminated,  of  course,  being  made 
up  of  various  plates  welded  together.  There  was  one  layer  on 
each  side  that  appeared  to  be  of  good  material,  which  com- 
prised about  one- fourth  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  plate  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  several  laminsd 
which  were  welded  together  with  more  or  less  dirt,  scale  or 
oxide  between  them.  An  endeavor  to  find  the  direction  of  the 
grain  was  unsuccessful.  This  was  done  by  etching,  but  it 
apj>eared,  as  nearly  as  could  be  told,  that  the  outside  plate  or 
layer  on  one  side  had  the  grade  running  at  right  angles  to  that 
on  the  opposite,  so  that  the  plate  might  have  been  as  strong  in  one 
direction  as  another.  The  smallness  of  the  piece  would  not  allow 
tests  in  both  directions,  however. 

The  great  length  of  time  which  was  allowed  to  elapse  withont 
inspecting  the  interior  of  such  an  old  boiler — these  grooves  which 
I  mentioned  were  on  the  interior — leads  one  to  think  that  if  poa- 
»sil)le  there  should  be  some  method  of  getting  inspections  moreoften 
upon  locomotives  whi(;h  are  to  draw  passenger  trains.  Of  course 
it  would  be  a  \ovy  ditlicult  thing  to  do  that.  As  to  this  grooving 
and  the  lcn<,4li  of  time  it  would  take  to  occur,  there  were  various 
opinions  expresscMl  as  testimony  in  court,  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  grooves  could  have  been  seen  before  the  bursting  of  the  boiler. 
An  inspector  for  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Company,  who  had  inspected  for  twelve  years  not  less  than 
a  humh'cd  boilers  a  month,  said  that  the  grooves  would  have  been 
visible  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  have  caused  a  careful  pen(m  to 
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watch  it  at  least  ten  years  before.  Another  testified  that  it  would 
have  been  visible  to  an  inspector  on  the  inside  at  least  five  years 
before.  The  groove  Avas  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  at  least  to  me. 
The  plate  had  apparently  been  eaten  down  or  corroded  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  through.  This  corrosion  extended  back  some 
distance  from  the  seam.  Then,  close  along  the  seam,  the  groove 
was  a  very  sharp  one,  appearing  as  if  it  Imd  been  formed  almost 
as  a  crack,  gradually  extending  downward  into  the  plate,  but  cor- 
roding as  it  extended  downward.  The  result  was  that  in  the  ex- 
ploded boiler  the  plates  showed  this  groove  to  be  narrow  and  deep, 
extending  about  one-third  of  the  way  through  the  plate,  about 
J  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  top,  running  down  to  a  sharp  groove  at 
the  bottom,  all  corroded,  so  that  in  order  to  tell  the  depth  of  the 
groove  when  the  plate  was  not  fractured  it  was  necessary  to  put 
a  sharp  point  in,  as  of  a  pen-knife.  Such  measurements  showed 
that  the  thickness  of  the  remaining  material  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  original  thickness  of  the  plate ;  that  is,  less  than  -J-  of 
an  inch. 

I  should  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  how  wrought-iron 
plates,  such  as  were  used  for  boilers,  were  made  as  long  ago  as 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years,  for  those  plates  must  have  been 
made  that  loner  aofo  to  have  been  in  this  boiler. 

M7\  Ilenning. — Professor  Aldrich's  surmise  that  I  have  in- 
cluded '*  the  effects  of  scale"  in  "local  defects"  is  quite  correct. 
Tliey  are  visible  to  any  trained  eye.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
effect  of  scale  aside  from  pitting,  grooving,  etc.,  and  point  out  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plates  within  the  boiler  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  scale. 

If  the  crown  sheet,  for  instance,  becomes  red  hot  and  the  steam 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  a  distinctly  characteristic  blue  scale  will 
be  formed,  which  is  shown  in  some  of  these  test  pieces,  and  that 
blue  scale  is  never  found  when  there  is  scale  on  the  metal.  When- 
ever there  is  scale  on  the  metal  there  will  be  a  red  rust,  and 
generally  a  velvety  brown  rust  which  either  sticks  to  the  scale  or 
to  the  steel  when  the  scale  is  removed ;  but  the  particular  blue 
scale  that  is  formed  with  low^  water  when  the  metal  is  red  hot  and 
the  steam  comes  in  contact  with  it  is  quite  characteristic.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  formed,  because  it  requires  steam  in  contact  with 
red-hot  iron  to  produce  that  non-corrosive  scale.  That  scale  is  so 
non-corrosive — it  is  really  the  same  thing  as  the  non-corrosive  scale 
produced  by  the  Bower-Barff  process — that  it  will  remain  for 
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years  on  a  boiler  that  has  been  standing  in  the  round-house  where 
engines  have  been  blown  off  and  fired  up,  and  I  have  known  cases 
where  that  scale  has  been  perfectly  clear  and  self-evident  after 
five  years  and  so  plain  that  it  just  looked  as  though  a  painter  had 
painted  one  part  of  the  sheet  between  two  sets  of  staybolt  holes, 
on  opposite  sides,  the  most  perfect  blue,  the  so-called  steel  blue, 
Avhile  either  side  of  that  band  the  mill  scale  Avas  still  on  the  plate, 
but  rusty ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rust  wiis  cleaned  off  the  original 
mill  scale  became  visible.  It  is  so  characteristic  that  once  you 
know  it  you  cannot  fail  to  identify  it.  That  scale  does  not  appear 
under  the  boiler  scale,  such  {is  deposits  of  lime  and  other  substances. 
It  can  only  appear  when  the  steam  comes  in  contact  with  the  red- 
hot  metal.  In  reference  to  jacking  up  furnaces  after  the  crown 
sheets  have  settled,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  an  expedient  which  will 
do  after  a  battle,  and  until  you  can  get  to  a  navy  yard  and  pull 
out  that  crown  sheet  and  put  in  another  one.  But  such  crown 
sheet  is  injured  by  such  treatment,  and  why  is  easily  explained. 
Let  us  take  a  stress-strain  diagram  of  steel — I  will  not  speak  of 
iron — and  it  is  always  characteristic  that  the  elastic  line  0  J^,  is 
nearly  straight  up  to  a  certain  point,  y,,  and  then  above  that  point 
the  line  begins  to  fall  off  very  rapidly  in  the  horizontal  direction  be- 
cause the  elongation  increases  rapidly  (Fig.  224).  Now,  if  steel  be 
tested  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls  and  has  not  been  treated,  its  curve 
at  the  point  called  the  yield  point  will  be  very  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented by  0  J".  The  part  0Y^\^  the  elastic  curve.  If  the  stc^ 
had  been  red  hot  this  same  line  would  have  taken  a  shape  more 
nearly  like  that  shown  by  0Y^\  that  is,  it  would  have  dropped 
down  a  little,  probably,  and  then  gone  up  very  gradually,  while 
in  the  first  case  that  corner  at  R  would  have  been  rather  sharp. 
If  that  material  in  the  crown  sheet  had  been  jacked  up  cold,  we 
should  find  a  new  yield  point,  wliich  is  at  the  point  Y^.  Now, 
a))parently  the  material  has  a  higher  elasticity  than  it  had  at  first, 
but  tlie  actual  strength  of  the  material  will  be  still  about  the  same 
as  it  was  before,  but  it  will  not  elongate  as  much  as  it  did  before, 
and  if  it  is  jackcid  up  again  we  will  again  raise  the  yield  point  up 
to  that  point,  3 "3,  and  the  cui've  beyond  I",  becomes  more  nearly 
straight,  and  we  will  again  have  nearly  the  Siime  strength  of  ma- 
terial, but  the  curve  will  be  shortened  at  3,  and  if  we  do  that  jack- 
ing up  frequently  the  steel  will  be  ruined,  and  likely  to  give  trouble. 
If  the  furnaces  were  first  heated  and  then  jacked  up  hot  the  sheets 
would  in  each  case  be  stretched,  and  their  ductility  lessened.     ^ 
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the  heating  would  be  only  local  (in  spots)  excessive  stress  would  be 
brought  on  the  sheet  where  the  color  is  no  longer  red,  but  blue, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  work  steel  at 
that  heat.  The  stress-strain  diagram  of  the  red-hot  material  would 
resemble  0Y^2,  showing  weaker  and  softer  material,  while  the 
diagram  of  the  blue-hot  steel  would  resemble  OY^S.  In  either 
case  the  steel  would  suffer  injury,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
or  number  of  repetitions  of  such  treatment,  to  injure  the  furnaces 
irreparably  thereby. 
As  the  corrugations  in  the  furnaces  mentioned  are  made  while 


Fig.  224. 


the  steel  is  at  a  red  heat,  the  stress-strain  diagram  of  the  steel 
would  be  like  C>  Z,  2 ;  the  steel  would  be  softer,  have  a  lower  yield 
point  and  resistance,  but  greater  elongation  than  in  its  original 
condition,  and  it  is  not  in  quite  as  good  a  condition  as  plate  in' the 
condition  in  wliich  it  comes  from  the  rolls.  Iron  which  has  been 
in  use  a  long  time,  subject  to  heat,  will  behave  as  shown  by  0  T^  3, 
except  that  its  tensile  resistance  will  be  decreased.  That  is,  if  it  be 
tested  after  a  long  period  of  use  it  will  fail,  showing  very  slight 
elongation.  Iron  was,  of  course,  made  in  diflPerent  ways ;  some  was 
rolled  out  of  properly  reroUed  iron  carefully  piled,  while  some  was 
simply  rerolled  cover  plates,  then  filled  up  with  scrap,  producing 
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a  good  surface,  of  good  ductile  material,  so  called,  which  is  ductile 
but  which  Avould  not  wear  well  in  service.  Old  boilers,  very 
many  of  them,  at  least,  were  made  of  such  material ;  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  any  iron  that  was  made  thirty  years  ago  in  service  in 
any  boilers.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  But  all  of  these 
effects  can  be  distinctly  traced  by  a  careful  test.  They  have  been 
so  well  studied  and  so  clearly  defined  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
do  is  to  make  a  sufiicient  number  of  tests  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  boiler,  and  the  evidence  adduced  from  such  tests  will  gener- 
ally, in  fact  I  think  almost  invariably,  explain  what  has  happened 
to  the  material. 

Prof,  Forrest  R,  Jones, — The  material  which  was  spoken  of  as 
coming  from  the  exploded  boiler,  and  which  was  tested  by  tension 
and  bending,  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
since  it  was  part  of  the  cylindrical  {>ortion  of  the  boiler  ahead  of 
the  wagon  top  and  in  front  of  the  fire-box,  coming  from  the  side 
of  the  boiler ;  that  is,  not  just  at  the  bottom.  It  came  from  the 
water  portion  of  the  boiler.  It  was  not  in  contact  Avith  the  fire 
at  all. 

Mr,  W,  M,  McFarland, — I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Hen- 
ning,  on  account  of  one  statement  which  he  has  made,  to  define  it 
a  little  more  clearly.  I  understood  him  to  say,  in  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Aldrich's  question,  that  the  plan  of  jacking  up  a  furnace  by 
heating  the  part  that  had  bagged  and  setting  it  out  would  do  as  a 
temporary  expedient  until  you  could  get  to  a  navy  yard  and  take 
the  furnace  out,  from  which  I  infer  that  his  idea  is  that  if  the  fur- 
nace had  bagged  once  that  was  the  end  of  it.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  that  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  from  his  own 
remarks  a  little  later,  where  he  spoke  of  successful  jackings  of  a 
furnace,  evidently  he  did  not  mean  it  either.  Inasmuch  as  he  has 
investigated  the  subject  so  thoroughly,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  he  would  give  some  idea  as  to  how  many  times  he  thinks  the 
ojieration  could  be  performed  with  reasonable  assurance  of  safety. 

Mr,  Ucnnhifj. — I  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  one  jacking 
up  or  i-eheating  to  a  very  small  amount  had  that  effect.  I  said 
that  repeated  reheating  and  repeated  jacking  up  would  gradn- 
ally  produce  this  condition.  The  amount  of  jacking  up,  or  the 
number  of  times  that  the  space  between  staybolts  can  be  jacked 
up,  depends  on  the  amount  of  deflt^ction  that  has  to  be  rectified. 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  general  statement  in  any  case  as  to 
how  often  it  can  be  done.    It  depends  on  many  conditions.    Evexy 
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time  the  furnace  is  jacked  up  the  metal  is  injured  more  or  less, 
and  seams  and  rivets  may  also  be  loosened.  How  often  that  can 
be  done  properly  I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  intend  to~say  that  you 
would  have  to  take  the  furnace  flue  out  if  it  was  done  once,  but 
only  if  it  is  frequently  done  with  the  crown  sheets  by  simply  putting 
a  jack  under  the  low  part  and  jacking  it  up. 

Mr.  McFarland. — Perhaps  we  are  thinking  of  different  things. 
You  were  evidently  speaking  of  a  locomotive  fire-box.  I  had  in 
mind  a  marine  corrugated  furnace ;  that  was  what  I  was  talking 
about.  So  far  as  I  know  with  regard  to  the  corrugated  furnaces 
in  marine  boilers,  this  process  of  jacking  up  is  quite  a  frequent 
thing, 

Mr,  Ilenning. — My  statement  refers  to  any  material  which  is 
treated  in  that  manner.  If  material  is  strained  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  change  its  shape  permanently  its  quality  will  always  be  in- 
jured. If  a  furnace,  whether  corrugated  or  staybolted,  has 
changed  its  shape  the  material  can  never  again  be  upset  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  its  original  condition.  The  section  of  some  parts  of 
the  corrugations  under  treatment  and  some  parts  of  the  boiler 
will  also  be  strained,  and  this  will  produce  injurious  effects  in  any 
matorial,  which  cannot  be  done  often  without  serious  injury.  If 
the  sheets  are  heated  locally  the  effect  is  equally  bad.  If  an 
entire  flue  were  heated  simultaneously  the  injurious  effects  would 
be  slight,  under  moderate  temperatures  ;  but  it  is  always  a  thing 
which  tends  to  injure  the  boiler.  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
of  a  boiler  it  is.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  on  the  steel,  while  the 
effect  on  the  boiler  is  something  that  can  be  demonstrated  by 
superficial  inspection,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  Although 
the  treatment  described  affects  the  steel  injuriously,  the  boiler  as 
a  machine  is  neither  destroyed  nor  even  made  immediately  dan- 
gerous. Frequent  similar  treatment  will  no  doubt  produce  notice- 
able effects,  which  would  become  more  pronounced  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  an  ample  factor  of  safety  is  provided  ia  the  original 
design  of  the  furnace.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  method  of 
manufacturing  corrugated  furnaces  sometimes  materially  weakens 
the  steel.  But  proper  testing  would  demonstrate  such  effects.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  jack  up  low  spots  in  corrugated  furnaces,  but 
it  certainly  cannot  do  otherwise  than  gradually  injure  the  material. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  furnaces  of  the  Indiana  and  Detroit 
"  had  come  to  be  down,"  because  salt  deposited  on  the  low  parts 
of  corrugations  and  flat  portions  allowed  the  furnaces  to  become 
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red  hot  in  spots.  If  for  any  reason  a  large  area  had  become  red 
hot  there  would  have  been  failure  of  the  furnaces.  Those  parts  of 
the  furnaces  which  did  not  become  red  hot  supported  the  weak- 
ened spots,  and  their  surplus  strength,  due  to  large  factor  of  safety, 
prevented  actual  coUai^se.  It  is  possible  that  a  small  amount  of 
local  bulging  of  the  furnaces  causes  the  scale  or  salt  deposit  to 
crack  oflf,  or  water  to  flow  in  and  thus  cool  off  the  metal  before 
actual  failure  had  taken  place.  This  action  is  (possible.  The  over- 
heating of  small  areas  of  course  injures  the  steel  if  it  reaches  a 
high  degree.  The  subsequent  jacking  after  heating  adds  addi- 
tional injury  by  lociil  reheating  and  by  forcing  the  material  back 
into  its  approximate  position.  Such  necessary  deformation  can- 
not be  anything  but  injurious,  not  only  because  of  necessary  de- 
formation of  the  furnace,  but  also  because  of  actual  injury  to  the 
metal.  Rehetiting  steel  without  subsequent  uniform  reworking 
always  weakens  boiler  plate,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  frequency 
of  such  treatment  before  palpable  injury  will  arise.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  most  positive  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  downw^ard  bulging  of  corrugated  furnaces.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  a  great  many  tricks  are  employed  in  practical 
management  of  steam  boilers,  which,  although  injurious  to  their 
life,  are  almost  necessary  to  keep  the  ships  in  running  order  and 
earning  money.  On  the  other  hand,  if  boilers  are  designed  and 
operated  in  such  manner  that  such  treatment  becomes  unnecessary, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they  would  remain  in  good  service 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  short  life  of  marine  boilers  is  notorious.  Rough  treatment 
causes  deterioration  and  necessitates  constant  watchfulness  and 
attention.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  land  or  inland  boilers 
remain  in  service  for  a  much  longer  ])eriod  than  marine  boilers, 
and  no  doubt  the  hard  usage  the  latter  get  is  largely  responsible 
therefor. 
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DCCCXV.* 

THE  POWER  PLANT  OF  A   UNIVERSITY. 

BT  EDWABD  A.  DARLING,  NBW  TOBK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Introductory. 

One  of  the  foremost  industries  in  the  United  States  to-day,  as 
well  as  the  most  widely  spread,  is  that  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  **  higher  education.'* 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  country  this 
industry  has  been  most  carefully  fostered  and  encouraged,  and 
its  growth  has  been  normal  at  all  times  to  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

It  is  no  longer  a  thing  apart,  cloistered  in  monastic  seclusion, 
wrapped  up,  for  the  most  part,  in  questions  of  dogma  or  abstract 
philosophy,  and  emitting  from  time  to  time  flashes  of  light  of 
more  or  less  illuminative  value  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  it 
is  tp-day,  in  this  country,  a  corporate  part  of  the  body  politic, 
instinct  with  the  life  of  the  people,  alert  to  respond  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  a  rapidly  moving  age,  and  throbbing  with 
a  patriotism  that  rarely  fails  to  respond  in  time  of  trouble. 

It  has  received  the  countenance  and  support  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion.  It  has  been  nurtured 
and  enriched  by  private  muniflcence  and  subsidized  by  national 
and  State  legislation,  and  is  to-day  Accounted  one  of  the  chief 
bulwarks  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  foremost  of  the  forces  that 
make  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth. 

That  gifts  to  universities  and  colleges  have  not  always  proved 
unmixed  blessings  has  been  largely  due  to  two  causes.  The 
first  was  the  common  mistake  of  trying  to  get  "  too  much  for 
your  money,"  as  evidenced  by  the  erection  of  buildings  of  undue 
dimension,  and  of  more  or  less  flimsy  construction,  which  become, 
in  time,  burdens  on  the  institution  owning  them,  through  the 
moral  obligation  imposed  of  keeping  them  in  use  and  repair. 

*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  TramtteHons. 
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The  second  was  that  endowments  fdr  professorships  and 
lectureships  were  invested  in  funds  or  real  estate  which  bore  too 
high  a  rate  of  interest  to  be  stable,  or  the  gifts  were  so  specifio 
in  character  that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  other  needs,  when 
the  original  objects  were  no  longer  considered  worthy  of  attain- 
ment. 

The  testimony  of  a  large  majority  of  the  boards  of  manage- 
ment of  institutions  of  learning  to-day  would  be  that  the  most 
useful  gift  is  that  which  is  least  specific  in  character. 

It  has  been  a  universally  recognized  principle  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  higher  education  that  the  institution  offering  it 
should  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  fees  of  its  students, 
to  the  end  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  should  not  be 
influenced  by  the  need  of  increasing  the  number  of  fees  received. 

The  same  law  that  in  the  commercial  world  influences  people 
to  buy  where  they  can  get  the  most  and  the  best  for  their  money 
is  at  work  in  the  educational  world,  and  where  the  intending 
student  is  not  deterred  by  sentimental  or  family  considerations, 
he,  or  his  guardian,  selects,  as  his  future  (dma  mcUer  that  institu- 
tion which  makes  the  best  tender  to  him,  counting  carefully  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  educational  advantages,  the  prestige 
of  its  degree,  the  cost  of  tuition,  and  of  living  while  in  attend- 
ance, the  distance  from  his  home;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it 
must  be  said,  its  athletic  and  social  possibilities,  so  important 
in  the  mind  of  the  intending  student. 

The  universities  of  America  are  trusts,  existing  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  giving  to  the  student  as  much  eduoation^as 
possible — more  than  he  has  paid  for. 

The  same  causes  which  make  for  success  or  failure  in  the  oom- 
mercial  world  operate  here,  and  should  be  as  carefully  con- 
sidered as  where  the  end  in  view  is  the  purely  selfish  one  of 
earning  dividends. 

It  may  be  that  these  educational  trusts  will  not  attain  their 
full  measure  of  usefulness  until  they  come  to  realize  the  meaning 
of  an  industrial  trust,  with  its  combination  of  capital,  its  wise 
conservation  of  energy,  and  its  avoidance  of  unnecessary  and 
ruinous  competition. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  expedient,  nor  would  it  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  process  of  combination  to  the  extreme  limit  which 
it  has  roaclKul  in  some  of  the  industries,  but  surely  there  are 
opportunities  for  consolidation  in  the  case  of  groups  of  univerai- 
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ties,  colleges  and  professional  schools,  almost  within  sight  of 
each  other,  working  at  cross  purposes  to  similar  ends,  wasting 
to  a  certain  extent  their  own' energies  and  the  funds  of  those 
who  support  them,  doing  this  unwittingly  and  unselfishly  too, 
for  it  often  means  hardship  to  those  engaged  in  such  fruitless 
competition. 

This  process  of  combination  would  not  only  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  those  most  directly  concerned — the  faculties  and 
students — but  would  tend  to  raise  the  standards  of  scholarship 
and  of  professional  training  throughout  the  whole  countiy. 

A  recent  example  of  consolidation  along  somewhat  similar 
lines  might  be  cited  in  the  uniting  of  the  AstOr,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden  foundations  into  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Competition  may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  can  easily  be  the 
death  of  progress  in  education.  Its  application,  excepting  at 
long  range,  should  surely  be  as  unnecessary  in  the  propagation 
of  the  higher  education  as  it  would  be  in  carrying  on  the  postal 
system  or  in  providing  water  supply  for  a  community. 

The  varied  activities  of  a  modem  university  make  necessary 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  library,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  lecture  and  recitation  halls,  laboratories,  and  work- 
shops, which  are  in  themselves  so  many  industrial  enterprises 
on  a  small  scale  ;  a  system  of  museums,  hospitals  aud  clinics ;  an 
astronomical  observatory ;  a  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ment ;  an  experimental  farm,  arboretum  and  botanical  garden, 
equipment  for  scientific  expeditions  and  field  work;  a  chapel 
and  academic  theatre  ;  a  gymnasium,  with  its  attendant  features, 
baths,  athletic  field  and  boathouse ;  a  refectory,  dormitories 
and  other  buildings  devoted  to  the  informal  and  social  life  of  its 
students,  and  in  addition  to  all  these  the  necessary  plant  to 
furnish  light,  heat,  power,  ventilation,  water,  gas,  etc.,  wherever 
needed. 

The  personnel  of  a  university  includes  besides  its  president, 
board  of  trustees  or  governors,  and  the  officers  of  instruction, 
who  form  the  "line,"  a  body  of  administrative  officers  which 
may  be  called  the  "staff,"  and  a  force  of  petty  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  which  includes  clerks,  engineers,  mechanics,  janitors, 
porters,  messengers,  firemen,  gardeners,  laborers,  etc. 

The  government  of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  must  be  carried 
on  with  an  eye  single  to  the  main  purposes  in  view — to  husband 
its  resources  and  increase  its  capital  and  plant  to  meet  the  in- 
43 
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creasing  demands  of  latter-day  civilization ;  to  recruit  carefully 
from  the  best  material  obtainable  its  teaching  and  administra- 
tive force,  men  and  women  who  will  in  turn  seek  to  add  strength 
to  the  institution  in  every  way  possible. 

To  foster  and  encourage  instruction  and  research  in  branches 
which  do  not  appeal  to  popular  favor,  but  which,  none  the  less, 
make  for  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic. 

To  stimulate  and  help  those  who  hunger  for  education,  but 
lack  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  without  encouraging  the  evasion 
of  just  payment  by  those  who  can  and  should  make  due  return 
for  their  education. 

To  maintain  an  impartial  attitude  toward  all  the  professions 
to  which  it  sends  recruits,  where  there  is  the  constant  tendency 
on  the  part  of  one  or  another  of  these  professions  to  secure, 
through  its  representative  in  the  teaching  force,  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  aud  an  unfair  share  of  its  funds,  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  each  professional  school  the  greatest  possible 
latitude  for  development  and  usefulness  in  its  own  peculiar  field. 
In  short,  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  institution,  and  add  to  its 
usefulness  in  every  way  possible. 

The  economic  relation  which  exists  between  the  teaching  force 
of  a  university  and  its  material  plant  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  which  exists  in  an  industrial  establishment  between  the 
working  force  it  employs  and  the  equipment  which  it  operates. 

A  manufacturing  concern  which  would  hold  its  own  in  this  age 
of  keen  competition  must  not  only  employ  the  very  best  engineer- 
ing and  administrative  talent,  and  the  most  intelligent  and  efii- 
cient  labor,  but  it  must  also  have  well-arranged,  commodious 
buildings,  and  machinery  which  embodies  the  very  best  and 
latest  practice  in  its  particular  field. 

To  neglect  either  the  jyersonnel  or  the  materiel  is  to  court 
gradual  decay  and  ultimate  defeat. 

In  all  relations  between  mind  and  matter  a  nice  balance  is 
difficult  to  maintain,  but  it  should  none  the  less  be  striven  for, 
and  to  ignore  or  underrate  the  full  value  of  either  part  of  the 
equation  is  the  part  of  unwisdom. 

The  operation  of  a  university  on  the  material  side  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  matter  of  concern  to  those  who  direct  its 
destinies  and  who  have  to  provide  the  funds.  To  keep  down  the 
fixed  charges  in  what  may  be  called  its  housekeeping  depart- 
ment to  the  closest  limit  consistent  with  efficient  service;  to 
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maintain  its  equipment  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency;  and  to 
secure  the  erection  of  buildings  best  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  exist,  and  which  shall,  by  their  symmetry  and  dignity, 
give  architectural  expression  to  this  purpose — these  are  all 
questions  of  the  very  first  importance.. 

In  planning  and  operating  its  buildings  and  equipment,  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken,  not  only  of  the  experience  of  other 
universities,  but  of  the  experience  of  those  who  may  have 
worked  out  solutions  of  some  of  their  problems,  with  perhaps 
greater  success,  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world. 

From  recently  compiled  statistics  it  appears  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  carry  on  their  rolls  165,0U0 
students,  and  employ  10,000  teachers. 

They  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  their  annual  disbursements  amount  to  fifty-two 
millions. 

Great  as  these  figures  seem,  they  are  relatively  small  when 
we  consider  the  vital  importance  of  this  interest  to  the  whole 
country,  and  when  we  remember  that  a  single  railroad  corpora- 
tion has  an  invested  capital  more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  the 
universities  and  colleges  together,  and  when  we  consider  the 
yearly  budget  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone  to  be  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  design  and 
installation  of  the  engineering  plant  of  one  of  our  universities, 
to  show  in  outline  the  building  equipment  it  serves,  and  to  give 
a  few  pages  from  the  log-book  of  the  operation  of  this  plant. 

If  the  telling  shall  prove  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  be  of  some  small  profit  to  those  directly  interested 
in  similar  enterprises,  its  object  will  have  been  attained. 
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COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 

The  history  of  this  university  is  not  unlike  that  of  others 
among  the  older  universities  of  this  country. 

Like  these,  it  began  in  a  small  way,  with  a  single  professor, 
who  was  also  its  president,  instructing  a  half  score  of  students, 
without  an  endowment  or  even  a  home  of  its  own.  And  it 
has  gradually  grown  as  others  have  grown,  until  to-day  it 
numbers  its  teachers  by  the  hundred,  its  students  by  the 
thousand,  and  measures  its  capital  by  the  million. 

It  counts  among  its  graduates  men  who  have  left  a  mighty 
impress  on  affairs  of  state  and  church  and  science. 

During  the  period  from  its  foundation  as  King's  College,  in 
1754,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  it  showed  its 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  by  sending  out  twelve  graduates  who 
became  officers  in  the  British  army,  and  one  who  became  an 
admiral  in  the  British  navy.  These  men,  in  time,  did  their  part 
toward  the  expansion  of  what  is  now  the  British  empire. 

When  the  Revolution  came  twelve  others  clave  unto  their 
native  land  and  became  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  five 
others  were  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  the 
stormy  period  that  immediately  followed  the  Revolution  three 
others,  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Morris,  exercised  a  paramount  influ- 
ence in  the  formulation  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

During  this  period  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
from  King's  College  to  Columbia,  the  first  time  that  name  was 
made  use  of  in  history. 

General  Washington,  who  we  should  be  proud  to  remember 
was  an  engineer,  lent  his  aid  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  college, 
giving  his  surveying  instruments  to  form  a  beginning  for  an 
engineering  equipment,  and  entering  his  stepson  as  a  student. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  three  of  its  graduates 
took  a  liand  in  the  development  of  engineering  in  this  country. 
Jolm  Stm-ens  introduced  the  steam  railway  and  the  screw  pro- 
peller, ('hancollor  Livingston  furnished  the  funds  for  Fulton's 
experiments,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  cut  the  Erie  Canal. 

During  the  years  that  have  intervened  between  that  time  and 
this,  Columbia  College  has  paralleled  the  work  of  its  sister 
universities  and  colleges  \vith  varying  success. 
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Although  it  has  been  called  Columbia  College  until  very 
recently,  it  has  almost  from  the  first  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
university,  in  graduating  men  in  the  learned  professions ;  and 
its  schools  of  medicine,  law,  political  science,  philosophy  and 
mines,  have  long  been  among  the  foremost  in  this  country. 

Like  its  neighbor,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  always 
carried  on  its  work  within  the  confines  of  a  great  city,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  move  its  site  from  time  to  time  as  the  city 
grew  and  compelled  it  to  seek  more  roomy  quarters. 

While  these  removals  would  seem  to  be  a  disagreeable  and 
wasteful  necessity,  on  second  thought  they  appear  to  work  a 
great  advantage,  in  that  they  permit  a  renewal  of  youth  on  the 
part  of  the  institution,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  more  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  university  proper  is  now  occupying  its  third  site,  and  the 
medical  school  has  had  no  less  than  five  removals. 

In  1887  the  medical  school,  or  more  properly  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  was  moved  into  its  present  spacious 
quarters  in  Fifty-nintlj  Street,  and  just  ten  years  later  the  other 
departments  of  the  university  took  possession  of  the  new  site  on 
Morningside  Heights. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  now  located  oppo- 
site a  great  hospital,  in  a  district  best  suited  to  its  activities, 
and  the  university  proper  is  seated  on  a  hill-top,  in  a  region  of 
quiet,  where  the  currents  of  traffic  are  not  likely  to  disturb  it 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

Both  sites  are  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  from  the  clock 
tower  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  dome  of 
the  library  looms  up  three  miles  away  to  the  northward. 

The  present  home  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
was  almost  wholly  provided  for  by  gifts  from  different  members 
of  the  Vanderbilt  family,  namely,  the  purchase  of  the  site  and 
the  erection  of  the  original  building  by  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt, and  the  subsequent  additions  of  the  clinic,  the  Institute 
of  Anatomy,  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  which  were 
provided  for  by  the  sons,  the  son-in-law  and  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

The  present  dean  of  the  college,  Dr.  James  W.  McLane,  had 
been  the  means,  in  the  first  instance,  of  enlisting  this  powerful 
interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  school,  and  since  its  reincorpora- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  university,  which  took  place  in  the 
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second  year  of  President  Low's  administration,  it  has  reached  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  world's  medical  schools,  with  an  equipment 
which  is  at  once  the  most  modern  and  most  complete  in  exist- 
ence. 

A  ground  plan  and  a  view  of  the  buildings  as  they  stand  to-day* 
taken  from  the  grounds  of  the  Boosevelt  Hospital  opposite,  are 
shown  in  Figs.  225,  226,  227. 

The  lines  of  the  buildings  as  they  were  erected  in  1887  are 
hatched  inside  the  lines  of  the  completed  structures,  and  ^ye 
some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  that  has  taken  place,  a  growth  that 
was  hardly  foreseen,  for  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  placed  to 
better  advantage.  The  experience  gained  along  this  line  by  the 
trustees  was,  however,  soon  to  be  made  use  of  in  planning  for  the 
new  university. 

The  buildings  are  of  a  plain  and  most  substantial  character,  and 
do  credit  to  the  skill  and  good  judgment  of  the  architect  who 
designed  them,  Mr.  W.  Wheeler  Smith.  The  total  investment  for 
buildings  and  equipment  is  something  over  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars. 

When  the  original  buildiugs  were  erected  the  power  plant, 
which  was  located  in  the  basement  of  the  principal  building,  con- 
sisted of  a  battery  of  five  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  working  under 
40  pounds  steam  pressure,  which  furnished  steam  for  heating 
and  for  the  operation  of  a  300-light,  belted  bipolar  generator, 
seven  ventilating  fans,  a  steam  laundry,  and  a  single  hydraulio 
elevator. 

Th  generator  was  run  from  4  until  10  P.M.,  during  the  winter 
months,  for  lighting  the  large  lecture  rooms  and  dissecting  room 
in  the  main  building. 

The  only  call  for  steam  all  the  year  round  was  for  operating 
tlie  laundry  in  the  hospital.  Simple  as  this  plant  was,  it  was  then 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

When,  in  1801,  the  medical  school  became  a  corporate  part  of 
the  university,  and  it  then  began  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  gen- 
eral endowment,  the  consequent  extension  of  the  curriculum  made 
nec(?ssary  the  extension  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

This  extension  covered  a  period  of  six  yeai*s,  and,  beginning 
piecemeal,  it  was  difficult  to  see  at  first  the  lines  along  which  the 
growth  would  take  place. 

The  ])rohlem  which  this  gi-owth  presented,  of  providing  for  the 
physical  needs  of  those  who  caiTy  on  modem  medical  education, 
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gave  an  opportunity  not  only  to  provide  for  tbeir  expressed 
needs  but  also  to  give  to  t}iia  body  of  workers  the  facilities  of  a 
modem  hotel,  office  building,  or  factory,  in  so  far  aa  tbey  oould 
make  use  of  snch. 

The  resnlt  has  not  proved  disappointing.  The  field  of  medical 
education  has  been  so  long  a  terra  incoyniia  to  the  average  lay- 
man, wrapped  in  a  seclusion  that  is  most  natural  and  fitting,  no 
doubt,  that  one  should  not  have  felt  surprise  at  finding  this  school, 


in  common  with  all  others,  keeping  its  dissecting  material  on  ice 
or  in  pickle. 

A  20-tou  refrigerating  machine  was  promptly  installed  and 
pnt  to  work,  not  only  on  this  material  in  storage,  but  also  in  cool- 
ing the  air  for  the  great  dissecting  room  in  the  top  of  the 
building. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  this  installation,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  faculty  was,  that  while  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  good  thing  for  anatomy,  the  other  departments  did 
not  need  it  in  their  business. 
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That  this  attitude  only  showed  conservatism  in  a  profession 
that  must  be  conservative,  above  all  things,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  now  artificial  refrigeration  is  used  everywhere  in  the 
school  where  it  can  be  used,  and  has  opened  up  fields  for  most 
fruitful  investigation. 

Its  successful  operation  here  has  been  followed  by  its  adoption 
in  several  other  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  the  plant  will  be  given  further  on, 
The  subject  has  been  referred  to  here  merely  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  seeking  to  find  new  fields  for  old  appliances. 

The  evident  intention  of  the  university  trustees  to  advance 
the  school  as  rapidly  as  possible  was  shown  in  the  immediate 
addition  of  two  stories  to  the  north  wing  of  the  main  building, 
which. was  immediately  responded  to  by  the  original  donors, 
who,  in  turn,  provided  funds  for  extensions  that  have  doubled 
the  original  capacity  of  the  buildings. 

To  enlarge  the  power  plant  and  its  accessories  in  a  way  that 
would  entail  the  least  waste  of  money  already  invested,  and  yet 
make  a  creditable  engineering  exhibit  of  the  whole  outfit  from 
the  standpoint  of  operating  expenses,  which  ought  to  be  the 
viewpoint  of  people  who  have  to  live  on  a  fixed  income,  was  a 
comparatively  simple  matter ;  although  the  putting  together  of 
fk  plant  of  the  kind,  which  must  run,  at  least  in  part,  day  and 
night  all  the  year  round,  and  which  must  serve  a  nervous  and 
exacting  population  that  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
breakdowns  or  stoppages,  demanded  careful  reflection. 

Then  there  was  the  little  matter  of  "indents,"  as  McPhee 
would  say,  -and  the  fact  that  a  mistake  will  stare  one  in  the  face 
for  a  long  time.  When  a  college  gets  a  thing,  it  usually  has  to 
keep  it  until  it  wears  out  or  somebody  gives  it  another. 

The  revamped  plant  is  shown  in  plan. 

The  boilers  are  placed  in  a  compartment  by  themselves,  under 
what  is  in  effect  a  court  between  the  main  building  and  the 
institute  of  anatomy,  on  the  east  side,  with  coal  bunkers  of 
350  tons  capacity  opening  into  this  compartment  from  the  cellar 
of  the  north  wing. 

The  space  between  the  boiler  room  and  the  engine  room  con- 
tains the  feed  pumps  and  elevator  pump,  the  20-ton  ice  ma- 
chine, and  the  heating  and  ventilating  system  for  the  original 
main  building,  air  being  delivered  to  the  fans  by  down-takes 
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which  are  built  up  against  the  wall  to  the  level  of  the  third 
story,  this  arrangement  being  now  used  for  all  the  fans  in  the 
entire  group  of  buildings,  to  the  end  that  we  may  serve  air  as 
free  from  dust  as  possible. 

The  engine  room  occupies  a  space  similar  to  the  boiler  room, 
to  the  west  of  the  main  building.  Like  the  boiler  room,  it  is 
amply  lighted  by  skylights,  and  is  free  from  columns  or  obstruc- 
tions of  any  kind. 

This  room  contains  the  engines  and  generators,  the  water- 
service  pumps  and  filters,  and  the  50-ton  ice  machine.  The 
chief  engineer,  who  has  a  desk  in  this  room,  can  keep  an  eye  on 
the  water,  light,  and  refrigerating  service  without  leaving  his 
chair. 

Two  views  are  here  given  of  the  engine  room,  one  looking 
north  toward  the  switchboard,  the  other  looking  south  toward 
the  ice  machine.     (Figs.  228  and  229.) 

This  room  opens,  it  will  be  observed,  north  into  the  basement 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  where  the  fans,  heating  stacks,  and 
elevator  machinery  of  that  wing  may  be  readily  got  at,  and  where 
are  also  located  the  repair  shop  and  storage  batteries,  east, 
into  the  boiler  room,  south,  into  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  wing, 
where  the  brine  tauks  and  cold  storage  chambers  are  located, 
and  west,  through  a  tunnel  into  the  basement  of  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital  At  the  beginning  of  this  tunnel  may  be 
noted  a  hatchway,  for  the  taking  in  and  out  of  machinery  from 
the  driveway  overhead  to  the  engine  room  below. 

This  point,  by  the  way,  is  occasionally  overlooked  in  the  plan- 
ning of  buildings,  as  some  of  our  members  may  know  to  their 
sorrow. 

The  plant  is  called  on  to  serve  the  college  proper  in  full  opera- 
tion during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
during  four  months,  and  the  hospital  and  clinic  the  whole  year 
round. 

This  exacting  service  knows  no  respite  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
and  requires  for  its  operation  a  chief  engineer,  two  assistants, 
one  machinist,  two  oilers,  two  firemen,  and  two  coal-passers  who 
act  also  as  helpers. 

This  force  is  divided  to  stand  two  twelve-hour  watches. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  work  being  lighter,  the  force 
alternates  on  shore  leave. 

The  wages  paid  are  as  high  as  the  average  in  New  York  city, 
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and  every  man  is  given  two  weeks'  holiday  in  the  snmmer.  Full 
pay  is  given  for  absence  on  sick  leave,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
clinic  are  extended  to  all  the  employees.  The  policy  here  out- 
lined secures  for  the  university  a  capable  and  willing  service. 

The  Boile7*8, 

There  are  five  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  16  feet  by  64  inches, 
rated  at  60  horse-power  each,  carrying  40  pounds  pressure,  used 
for  heating  pui'poses,  and  two  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Boot 
pattern,  rated  at  150  horse-power  each,  having  108  4-inch  tubes, 
12  feet  long,  working  at  110  pounds  pressure,  supplying  steam 
for  power. 

•  All  the  boilers  deliver  their  flue  gases  through  an  overhead 
breeching  to  a  brick  chimney  90  feet  high,  having  an  effective 
area  of  14  square  feet.  This  stack  had  a  36-inch  cast-iron  pipe 
set  in  it  when  first  built  to  serve  the  original  boilers,  and  when 
the  new  boilers  were  added  this  was  abandoned  and  the  annular 
space  around  the  pipe  used  as  a  stack.  Hobson's  choice.  We 
may  some  day  go  back  to  the  iron  pipe,  and  use  a  blower  or  an 
exhauster.  The  present  method  gives  an  ample  draught,  however, 
and  the  pipe  is  anchored  into  the  brickwork  in  a  way  that  defies 
extraction. 

Anthracite  buckwheat  coal  is  used  and  is  wheeled  in  large 
barrows  from  the  bunkers.  The  ashes  are  wheeled  in  the  same 
way  to  a  hydraulic  hoist,  which  in  turn  delivers  to  carts  stand- 
ing in  the  court,  where  the  coal  is  weighed  and  delivered 
through  a  chute  to  the  bunkers  below. 

Feed  water  is  taken  from  two  pumps,  which  in  turn  take  water 
from  the  feed  heater  and  the  return  and  drip  tanks. 

Grease  extractors  fire  used  throughout,  and  no  difficulty  has 
ever  been  experienced  from  the  little  oil  that  gets  into  the 
boilers. 

The  page  from  the  log-book  isee  table  facing)  gives  a  week's 
run  of  the  plant. 

Vi'ntllafincf  ami  JTpatln^  i^ysf^m. 

Air  is  forcod  into  the  buildings  by  a  series  of  blowers  located 
in  the  basemcuits  of  tlui  difforoTit  buildings.  The  blowers  which 
wcro  put  in  first  aro  bi^lted  to  onginos,  tlie  central  group  of  five 
being   driven  *by  a  single   high-spoed   automatic  engine;    the 
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newer  fans  are  motor  driven,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  have 
them  all  operated  in  this  way. 

Exhaust  fans  are  used  for  accelerating  the  removal  of  foul  air 
from  laboratories  where  fumes  are  generated. 

Heating  is  done  on  both  the  direct  and  indirect  system.  In 
the  buildings  first  erected  a  system  of  twin  ducts,  one  giving  hot 
and  one  cold,  was  installed;  mixing  dampers  set  back  of  the 
register  in  each  room  being  regulated  to  give  the  desired  tem- 
perature, the  cold  air  by-passing  the  heating  stack  set  back  of 
each  fan. 

In  the  newer  buildings  the  incoming  air  is  tempered  as  re- 
quired, and  radiators  are  placed  under  each  window.  The  entire 
system  was  installed  by  Mr.  William  J.  Baldwin,  and  has  proved 
satisfactory  in  operation. 

The  most  difficult  point  to  ventilate,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
is  the  dissecting  room. 

This  room  contains  seventy-six  tables  all  told,  and  is  the 
largest  in  use  anywhere. 

As  first  constructed,  it  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  south 
wing  and  was  lighted  by  a  series  of  large  skylights  of  the 
ordinary  pattern.  During  the  winter  months  there  was  no 
trouble  in  controlling  the  temperature  in  the  room,  but  when 
the  sun  was  high,  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the  skylights  acted  like 
the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  and  heavy  canvas  awnings  had  to  be 
rigged  over  their  southern  facets. 

When  the  L  was  added  to  the  south  wing  and  its  top  story 
was  thrown  into  the  dissecting  room  as  an  enlargement,  we 
borrowed  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  experience  of  those  who  oper- 
ate factories,  and  put  a  weaving-shed  roof  on,  to  give  north 
li<^ht  only. 

Fresh  air  is  sprinkled  into  the  dissecting-room  through  the 
perforated  cornice  extending  all  the  way  round,  and  the  foul  air 
escapes  through  registers  located  near  the  floor.  In  warm 
weather  registers  set  at  the  base  of  the  skylights  and  in  the 
en^ls  of  the  weaving  sheds  are  opened  and  the  system  reversed. 

When  the  first  ice  machine  was  put  in  we  set  up  a  coil  of  l.J- 
iu3li  brine  pipe,  containing  over  a  mile  of  pipe,  in  the  settling 
chamber  of  the  ventilating  fan  that  supplied  this  room,  and 
whon  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  rose  above  70°  turned 
oil  the  brine  circulation  and  held  the  temperature  down  to  the 
point  named. 
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This  scheme,  though  effective,  proved  very  wasteful  in  opera- 
tion, as  the  air  was  reheated  in  coming  up  through  the  outside 
building  walls. 

When  the  new  wing  was  added  we  absorbed  the  heat  directly 
by  running  brine  coils  along  the  ends  of  the  weaving  sheds,  and 
we  find  this  way  more  efficient.  While  the  room  would  hardly 
pass  muster  as  a  sanitarium,  the  air  is  remarkably  good  at  all 
times. 

As  the  arrangement  described  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  a  photo- 
graph, which  has  been  reproduced  in  Fig.  230,  may  prove  inter- 
esting. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  drip  trough  under  the  coils. 

Perhaps  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  the  cooling 
coils  is  the  drying  effect  produced  on  the  incoming  air.  On 
humid  days  a  considerable  stream  of  water  trickles  away  in  the 
troughs. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  dry  climates,  even  where  a  high 
temperature  obtains,  meat  is  cured  in  the  open  air.  Moisture 
in  the  air  induces  decomposition  and  the  consequent  generation 
of  offensive  gases. 

Brine  coils  are  also  used  for  cooling  the  air  and  extracting  its 
moisture  in  sultry  weather,  in  the  ventilating  system  of  the 
Maternity  Hospital.  In  this  case  the  coils  are  distributed  in 
the  down-take  air  shaft,  and  they  are  staggered  in  order  to  baffle 
the  current  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  coils  easy  of  aooesB 
for  inspection  and  painting.  A  vertical  section  of  the  shaft  is 
shown  in  Fig.  231. 

Refrigerating  Plant. 

This  consists  of  two  Polar  absorption  machines,  one  of  60 
tons  capacity,  the  other  rated  at  20  tons. 

The  choice  of  this  system  was  made  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative siTn])licity  of  its  operation  and  its  freedom  from  noise 
and  vibration,  in  a  place  whore  these  points  Jjre  all-important 

The  larg(^  niacliino  is  usr^d  durinp^  the  warm  months  and  the 
smaller r  for  tlio  lij^ht  s(^rvico  dotnanded  during  cool  weather. 

Steam  is  supplied  to  tlie  generators  at  45  pounds  pressure^ 
through  the  nioilium  of  a  reducing  valve. 

The  50-tou  niacOiine  requires  a  working  charge  of  700  pounds 
of  anhydrous  and  5,000  pounds  of  aqua  ammonia,  and  the  20-ton 
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machine  300  pounds  of  anhydrous  and  2,100  pounds  of  aqua 
ammonia. 

Condensation  is  provided  for  by  the  circulation  of  the  house- 
service  water,  a  large  amount  of  water  fortunately  being  used 
throughout  the  buildings.  A  brave  attempt  was  made  to  get 
well  water  for  this  work,  on  account  of  its  uniformly  low  tempera- 
ture, but  a  hole  8  inches  in  diameter,  driven  down  250  feet  in  the 
seamy  gnarled  rock  formation  on  which  New  York  stands,  barely 
yielded  enough  moisture  to  wet  the  drills. 

The  driller  oflFered  to  go  on  till  he  struck  the  usual  possi- 
bilities, after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  at  $5  per  foot,  perhaps ; 
but  we  tarried  there.  Some  day  we  may  take  counsel  of  our 
courage  and  make  another  stab  at  it.  Others  have  succeeded, 
and  this  is  not  commonly  counted  a  dry  town. 

Chloride  of  calcium  has  been  used  from  the  first  in  making  up 
the  brine,  of  which  there  is  50  tons  in  circulation.  It  does  not 
corrode  the  pipes  in  the  first  place,  does  not  deposit  at  zero 
temperature  in  the  second  place,  and  it  costs  little,  if  any,  more 
than  common  salt. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  what  may  seem  the  abnormal 
size  of  the  brine  tanks. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  New  York  weather  will  remem- 
ber that  it  blows  hot  and  it  blows  cold  in  a  somewhat  trying 
manner. 

The  large  tanks  act  as  storage  batteries,  so  to  speak,  and  take 
care  of  the  peaks  of  the  load,  allowing  the  ice  machines  to  follow 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  at  a  normal  working  rate. 

During  the  hot  weather  the  machines  are  run  day  and  night, 
catching  up  at  night  on  the  heavy  drafts  made  on  them  by  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

During  cold  weather  the  macliines  are  shut  down  for  as  long 
as  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  the  great  body  of  cold  brine  rising 
only  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  during  that  time,  the  5nly 
sign  of  life  about  the  plant  being  tlie  slow-moving  brine  pump. 

The  work  tliey  Jire  called  on  to  perform  is  of  a  varied  charac- 
ter. The  cooling  of  tho  ventilating  air  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  There  is  in  addition  tho  operation  of  two  cold-storage  FOoms 
for  the  departniojit  of  anatomy,  these  rooms  ranging  from  10 
degrees  to  20  degrees  Falir. ;  a  cold-storage  room  for  patholog- 
ical material,  kept  at  about  30  degrees  Falir. ;  a  series  of  refrig- 
erator compartments  for  bacteriological  cultures,  ranging  from 
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10  degrees  to  63  degrees  Fahr.  as  required ;  three  cold-storage 
rooms  and  six  refrigerators  for  keeping  vegetables,  meat,  milk, 
and  other  food  supplies  in  bulk  and  in  detail  in  the  hospital. 
Then  in  addition  to  these  is  the  making  of  the  ice  needed  in  the 
whole  establishment,  averaging  about  250  pounds  per  day. 

It  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  intricate  matter  to  keep 
a  tally  sheet  on  all  this  work  as  an  index  to  its  efficiency,  al- 
though both  machines  have  been  carefully  tested  and  found  able 
to  excaed  their  rated  capacity  on  the  coal  and  water  consump_ 
tion  stated  in  the  specifications. 

What  is  more  important,  from  the  operator's  standpoint,  is  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  furnished  continuous  service  without  a 
serious  breakdown  since  the  first  one  was  installed,  six  years  ago. 

The  form  of  log  kept  for  the  ice  machines  is  here  shown : 


TABLE  J. 

columbia  college. — medical  department. 

Daily  Record  of  Refrigerating  Apparatus. 


Steam 
Pressures. 

AM.MONIA  Pressures. 

Brine 

Temperature. 

Cooler. 

Water 
Temperature. 

Time. 

Al). 
sorber. 

Remarks. 

Boiler.    «7'-- 

Gener- 
ator. 

Cooler. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Cond'r. 
Inlet. 

Absorb 
Outlet. 

• 

A.M. 
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60 

45 

80 

15 

14 

24 

24 

41 

98 
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45 

80 

14 

13 

22 

16 

41 

99 
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60 

45 

80 

13 

12 

20 

14 

41 

98 
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GO 

45 

80 

12 

11 

19 

13 

41 

88 
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65 

45 

80 

11 

10 

18 

12 

41 

98 
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9 

42 

98 
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65 

45 
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14 
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8 

13 
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42 
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65 
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90 
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12 
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98 
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65 
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7 
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42 
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7 
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42 

98 
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05 
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90 

8 

t 

10 

5 

42 
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9 

4 

42 
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7 

6 

9 

4 

42 
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43 

99 
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5 
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4 

3 

S 

43 
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Dated  Jiinuary  21,  1838. 
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Elevators, 

Tliere  are  two  combinatiou  freight  and  passenger  hydraulic 
elevators  and  a  hydraulic  ash  lift  in  the  main  building  and  the 
institute  of  anatomy  wing,  served  by  a  14:  by  10  by  12  duplex 
pumji  located  in  the  engine  room. 

The  elevators  are  of  the  ordinary  Otis  type.  The  ash  lift  was 
specially  designed  by  the  Otis  Company,  and  is  worthy  of  notice 
on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  quick  motion,  and  ease  of 
handling.     It  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  232). 

The  ash  buckets  are  lifted  directly  from  the  level  of  the  boiler 
room  floor  to  the  tail  of  the  cart,  to  be  dumped,  the  load  rising 
at  double  the  speed  of  the  ram. 

In  the  hospital  and  clinic  there  are  two  electric  passenger  ele- 
vators and  two  electric  freight  elevators,  one  of  which  delivers 
supplies  to  the  hospital  kitchen,  which  is  located  on  the  sixth 
floor.  An  electric  dumb-waiter  operates  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining  rooms  of  the  wards  on  the  floors  below. 

This  arrangement  of  wards,  by  the  way,  renders  isolation  in 
case  of  sepsis  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  It  also  makes  easy 
the  disposition  of  soiled  clothing,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  large 
copper-lined  chute  wdth  inlets  at  each  floor  and  delivering 
directly  into  the  laundry  in  the  basement. 

A nxilla ry  Apparatus. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned :  The  steam  sterilizers 
for  the  operating  rooms,  in  which  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
modern  surgical  operation  is  sterilized. 

The  air  compressor  for  supplying  air  under  pressure  for  opera- 
tions on  the  nose  and  throat,  the  air  having  been  previously 
freed  from  dust  by  passing  through  a  filter  chamber  filled  with 
cotton-wool. 

The  culture  ovens  and  sterilizers  used  in  the  bacteriological 
]) reparation  room,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  233. 

Th(j  ])riiK!ip;il  f(s*itar(?  of  this  outfit  is  the  sterilizer,  which  we 
designed  for  the  prejianition  of  sewim  on  a  large  scale.  The 
test  tubes,  iilled  with  serum  and  corked  with  cotton-wool,  are 
])laced  in  wire  baskets,  wliieh  in  turn  are  deposited  on  wire  trajB 
resting  on  lugs  east  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  sterilizer,  which  is 
a  sinij>le  stt^am-jaeketed  kettle.  The  heavy  lid  of  the  kettle  is 
counterbalanced  and  comes  down  on  a  thick  rubber  gasket,  made 
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Bteam-tigbt  by  means  of  hinge  bolts.  Steam  U  tben  tnmed  either 
direoti  V  into  tlie  kettle  or  into  tlie  jacket  as  may  be  required ;  a 
trap  retams  the  condensation  to  the  drip  tank  in  the  boiler  room. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  mechanical  engineering 
aerreB  medical  i]istruc:tion  may  be  f^iven  when  we  state  that  the 
physiological  laboratory  uses  100  feet  of  line  shafting  in  its 
bnsineHS  and  keeps  a  first-class  machinist  busy  making  and 
set  in g  np  apparatns  all  the  time. 

Iq  the  diipartineiit  of  anatnmy  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 


I 


refrigerating  equipment  alrendy  mentioned,  a  macerating  room 
fully  equipped  with  steam  and  corrosion  vats  and  a  reverbera- 
tory  cremating  furnace  in  which  a  fuel-oil  blast  is  used.  The 
work  in  this  room  covers  the  preparation  of  material  for  the 
museum  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  apparatus 
used  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  largest 
mammals. 

Several  elephants  have  emerged  from  its  processes  in  the 
form  of  gleaming  skeletons. 

The  articulating  and  mounting  of  bones  are  done  in  a  well- 
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equipped  little  shop  by- a  machinist  who  has  been  trained  here 
in  this  line,  and  who,  like  his  mate  in  Physiology,  was  recruited 
from  a  neighboring  iron- works. 

An  addition  to  this  equipment  is  contemplated  in  the  shape 
of  an  outfit  for  making  frozen  sections  of  entire  animals,  which 
will  be  fastened  down  on  a  carriage  and  run  through  a  band 
saw. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  paper,  it  is  only  fair  to  state 

the  impression  of  the  writer,  gained  in  an  extended  period  of 

service  in  this  direction,  that  there  is  now  no  profession  more 

keenly  alert  to  the  advances  made  along  what  it  perceives  are 

parallel  lines  in  other  fields  of  human  effort  than  the  medical 

profession. 

The  New  Site. 

When,  in  1891,  the  trustees  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Columbia  University  could  not  very  well  grow  with  a  roaring 
railroad  on  one  side  and  prohibitive  real-estate  values  on  the 
other  three  sides,  they  appointed  a  committee  on  site  to  report 
what  had  best  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Immediately  there  began  to  come  advice  to  the  committee 
from  all  sides,  the  alumni,  the  press  of  the  city,  and  friends  who 
take  an  interest  in  Columbia's  welfare. 

Some  thought  that  the  university  should  be  taken  bodily  out 
of  the  city  and  be  planted  in  the  country  where  ground  was 
cheap  and  shade  was  plenty. 

Others  took  the  view  that  the  coHege  or  academic  department 
might  be  given  a  sylvan  retreat,  but  that  the  professional 
schools  had  best  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  city  life. 

The  committee,  after  patiently  hearing  all  sides,  took  the  safe 
middle  ground  and  recommended  to  the  trustees  the  purchase 
of  a  site  which,  while  it  lay  on  the  exact  geographic  equator  of 
the  city,  was  in  a  region  of  parks  and  broad  avenues  and  was  of 
sufficient  extent  to  ensure  ample  breathing  space  and  the  oppor 
tunity  for  great  expansion. 

The  name  of  this  region  was  originally  Bloomingdale,  an  an;  li- 
cized  form  of  Blomendael,  a  suburb  of  Haarlem,  which  is  in 
turn  a  suburb  of  the  old  city  of  Amsterdam — names  most  appro- 
priately given  by  the  Dutch  pioneers  to  their  then  new  settle- 
ments, and  pity  it  is  that,  in  the  ruthless  growth  of  the  city, 
these  old  names  bid  fair  to  be  merged  into  mere  numbered 
wards  and  districts  so  meaningless  when  compared  with    the 
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historic  regious  of  Rome,  wliicli  have  lasted  down  the  centuries 
and  almost  tell  its  history. 

One  of  the  battles  of  the  Bevolution  was  fought  on  this 
ground,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  a  line  of  earthworks  was 
thrown  up  across  it  to  defend  the  city  from  the  north. 


itMtf 


116. 


120TH.   STREET 


IMJ) 


£.A.D&TllDg 


^^6^^^   street 
Fi(4.  234. 


Ill  18:^5  it  was  i)urcliased  bv  the  Now  York  Hospital  for  the 
ostublishmeiit  of  an  insane  usvbiin,  and  the  name  became  almoBt 
a  byword  in  tho  laud. 

The  purchase  of  the  site,  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollarB,  was 
completed. 
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It  comprised  a  plot  IBJ  acres  in  extent  lying  between  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  Broadway  on  the  east  and  west  and  between 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Street  south  and  north. 

The  trustees  immediately  entered  upon  a  campaign  of 
deliberate  and  careful  study  of  the  problem  before  them.  This 
campaign  covered  a  period  of  three  years,  and  not  one  moment 
of  time  was  wasted.  It  meant  simply  "  Be  sure  you  are  right, 
then  go  ahead." 

It  meant  the  development  of  a  building  plan  that  would  be  in 
effect  a  written  constitution  for  the  growth  of  the  university  for 
at  least  two  generations  to  come  ;  a  plan  that  would  combine 
architectural  dignity  and  symmetry  with  a  mobility  that  would 
meet  the  constantly  changing  needs  of  university  life  and  would 
provide  for  the  ultimate  use  of  every  foot  of  ground  for  buildings 
that  could  be  fairly  demanded  by  succeeding  generations  of 
teachers  and  students. 

Architecture  is  perhaps  the  oldest  art  in  the  world,  and  the 
development  of  such  a  plan  did  not  call  for  invention  on  the 
part  of  the  advisory  commission  of  architects  whom  the  trustees 
called  to  their  aid. 

Building  schemes  in  every  variety  of  form  that  have  required 
ages  for  their  realization  exist  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  a 
patient  process  of  selection  knd  adaptation  will  yield  sure  and 
safe  results. 

After  a  careful  survey,  which  included  a  series  of  borings,  a 
topogi'aphical  relief  map  of  the  site  was  made  (Fig.  234),  and 
comparative  plans  for  the  entire  development  were  submitted 
by  the  architects,  who  composed  the  advisory  commission. 

The  plan  from  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White  proved  most 
acceptable  to  the  trustees,  and  that  firm  was  retained  to  carry 
forward  the  work. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  substantial  group  of  buildings 
formerly  used  by  the  asylum,  and  representing  an  investment  of 
$900,000,  might  be  worked  into  the  plan,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
financial  burden  that  began  to  loom  large  in  the  development, 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  would  liave  to  be  ignored, 
because  they  prevented  any  scientific  development  of  the  ground 
as  a  whole.  Accordingly  only  such  as  did  not  immediately 
interfere  with  the  new  buildings  could  be  made  to  serve  tem- 
porary purposes. 
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252)  was  to  form  the  pivot.  Directly  back  of  the  library,  which 
faced  south,  University  Hall,  containing  the  refectory,  aca- 
demic theatre,  gymnasium,  baths,  and  power  plant,  was  to  be 
placed ;  and  flanking  the  library  on  the  east  and  west  were  four 
groups  of  educational  buildings,  forming  as  many  quadrangles. 

The  basements  of  the  buildings  on  the  outer  line  of  the  plat- 
form are  entirely  above  ground,  and  the  breaks  between  the 
buildings  are  connected  by  retaining  walls. 

The  basements  of  the  inner  line  of  buildings  facing  the  library 
are  entirely  below  ground. 

The  buildings  have  a  common  height  of  69  feet  from  water- 
table  to  cornice,  and  the  height  of  stories  is  the  same  in  all 
buildings  except  the  library  and  University  HalL 

North  of  the  platform  tlie  natural  level  of  the  ground  con- 
formed nearly  to  the  level  of  tlie  surrounding  streets,  and  a  fine 
grove  of  trees  that  occupied  this  portion  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  college  gi*een,  to  be  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  fence 
and  interlaced  with  drives  and  walks. 

When  the  plan  had  been  decided  on,  two  institutio.ns,  which 
are  now  a  part  of  the  university  system,  the  Teachers'  College 
and  Barnard  College,  purchased  sites  directly  facing  the  green, 
to  the  north  and  west. 

It  has  been  subsequently  decided  to  place  four  dormitories 
around  the  green  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  These  are 
shown  on  the  plan,  lettered  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  was  the  style  decided  on  for  the 
entire  group  of  buildings,  as  being  best  adapted  for  an  urban 
composition,  giving  as  it  does  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
securing  abundant  light  and  that  flexibility  of  treatment  de- 
manded by  the  diverse  and  constantly  changing  phases  of  uni- 
versity life. 

Uniformity  and  symmetry  in  plan  and  elevation  called  for 
liarmoiiv  in  color  and  texture. 

Graiiitt^  was  tlio  foundation  to  start  with,  and  it  was  accord- 
in<^ly  «'i(lo])ted  for  all  basements,  retaining  walls,  steps,  and 
bahistra(l(^s,  and  the  masonry  of  tlie  fences  and  gates. 

It  must  needs  bo  of  a  warm  tone  to  harmonize  with  the  lime- 
stone of  wliicli  tlio  axial  buildings  were  to  be  constructed,  and 
with  the  red  brick  and  liniostono  of  the  outlying  buildings. 

All  pavements,  both  ijiside  and  outside  the  grounds,  are  of 
red  brick  with  Joliet  stone  borders.     The  entire  color  scheme  i 
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thus  kept  warm  in  tone,  an  effect  that  is  appreciated  in  buildings 
which  are  looked  at  most  in  winter,  and  that  harmonizes  well  with 
the  green  of  the  grass  and  trees  in  summer. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  lowest  possible  insurance  rates, 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  avoid  the  inevitable  embarrassments 
and  delays  caused  by  fire,  it  was  decided  to  use  through- 
out the  most  approved  form  of  fireproof  construction.  All 
trusses,  girders,  and  beams  must  therefore  be  of  steel,  all 
columns  either  of  steel  or  iron,  and  all  floors,  partitions,  and 
roofs  of  hollow  brick  or  tile.  The  columns  and  girders  should 
be  protected  from  fire  by  tile  or  expanded  metal  lath,  plastered. 

Stairways  either  entirely  of  stone  or  of  iron  and  stone. 

To  make  the  roofs,  rain  leaders,  gutters,  and  skylight  framing 
as  durable  as  possible,  it  was  decided  to  use  copper  for  these 
purposes. 

The  plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  electric 
wiring  were  to  be  of  the  very  best  known  in  these  branches,  and 
plate  glass  was  to  be  used  for  all  windows.     All  other  appoint 
ments  were  to  be  of  the  grade  used  in  the  best  office-building 
construction. 

The  decision  to  build  along  these  lines  and  use  materials  of 
the  grades  noted  meant  the  setting  of  a  financial  pace  that  would 
be  difficult  to  follow.  While  it  showed  simply  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  live  up  to  the  often  preached  but 
too  seldom  practised  maxim  "  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,"  it  enlarged  the  financial  problem  in  a  way  that  was 
well-nigh  appalling,  for  the  money  needed  must  either  be  secured 
by  gift  or  borrowed  on  bond  and  mortgage. 

That  the  courage  of  the  men  who  administered  this  trust — for 
it  was  real  courage — was  not  misplaced  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  four  out  of  the  six  buildings  already  erected  have  been 
provided  through  the  munificence  of  men  and  women  who 
believe  in  giving  a  university  the  best  buildings  the  art  of  the 
times  affords. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  one  who  is  perhaps  better  qualified  than 
any  other,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  state  here,  in 
this  connection,  that  each  of  these  structures  was  built  absolutely 
without  restriction  from  the  donor  as  to  shape,  style,  texture,  or 
even  cost,  within  broad  limits. 

The  commissions  simply  read,  "Make  the  best  building  possi- 
ble for  the  purpose  intended." 
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These  broad-minded  benefactors  gave  their  confidence  with 
their  money,  and  their  confidence  has  been  met  with  a  spirit  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  that  would  not  knowingly 
waste  one  penny  of  the  money. 

New  York  has  not  yet  satisfied  in  full  the  demands  made  on 
it  by  its  old  university,  but  it  will,  and  that  right  handsomely. 


D7*ainage. 

The  first  work  necessary  after  the  preparation  of  the  prelimi- 
nary plans — what  may  bo  called  the  reconnaissance,  the  estab- 
lishment of  grades  and  levels — was  the  laying  out  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  drainage. 

This  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Waring,  Chapman  &  Farqnhar, 
a  firm  of  civil  engineers  with  ample  experience  along  this  line, 
and  the  result  of  their  labors  is  shown  in  the  plan  exhibited  in 
Fig.  239. 

The  sewers  in  the  adjoining  streets  had  not  been  built,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  was  sought 
and  obtained,  with  the  result  that  the  city  permitted  the  uni- 
versity to  construct  these  sewers  in  connection  with  its  own 
work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  city  government  also  agreed  to  the  establishment  of 
street  levels  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  plot  on  lines 
that  would  harmonize  with  the  university  plan.  This  was  a 
most  important  concession,  as  the  grades  ran  in  opposite  direc- 
tions on  each  of  these  streets,  and  the  effect  of  the  beautiful 
entrance  court  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  would 
havo  been  marred  by  an  abrupt  grade  at  this  point. 

The  main  sewers  are  of  the  regulation  oval  section  of  hard 
brick  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar.  Branch  lines  and  con- 
nections are  of  heavy  vitrified  pipe.  Ifc  will  be  noted  on  the 
])laii  that  tho  flow  is  divided  north  and  south  from  a  centre  line 
running  tli rough  tho  library  buihling.  1  he  undeveloped  part  of 
tho  plateau,  together  witli  the  ohl  buildings,  which  are  serving 
temporary  purposes,  had  to  bo  taken  care  of;  and  in  order  to 
make  th(un  fit  the  ])lan  it  was  necessary  to  reverse  the  drainage 
from  them  and  send  ii  into  the  new  system,  and  a  very  tedious 
and  expensive^  operation  it  proved,  too. 

The  north  and  soutlx  trunk  lines  from  the  interior  oonrt  lubd 
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The  opening  in  the  wall  leads  to  one  of  the  distributing  tunnels. 
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to  run  under  the  heavy  retaining  wall,  and  then  dip  down  to 
take  the  drainage  from  University  Hall  and  run  east  and  west 
under  the  driveway  and  coal  vaults  to  the  street  sewers.  At  all 
turns,  manholes  are  placed  for  access  in  case  of  stoppage.  The 
library  drains  right  and  left  to  the  two  lines  that  run  under  the 
south  court  to  the  sewer  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  h  Street. 
The  outs'de  buildings  drain  directly  into  the  street  sewers  which 
lie  under  the  sidewalks  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  Croton 
mains,  which  come  down  to  the  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  under 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

The  excavation  for  the  drainage  system,  together  with  that 
for  the  cellars  and  coal  vaults,  aggregated  over  80,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  alone,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  undertaken  for 
building  purposes  thus  far  in  Manhattan  Island. 

Such  of  the  rock  as  was  not  used  for  rubble  masonry,  together 
with  the  loose  earth,  was  carted  up  and  dumped  behind  the 
great  retaining  wall,  which  was  the  first  structure  built  on  the 
grounds. 

This  wall  is  built  like  a  dam  to  withstand  the  pressure  from 
the  filling  as  it  settled,  and  is  6  feet  thick  on  the  crest  and  15 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  which  rests  on  solid  rock.  It  has  a  mean 
height  of  38  feet,  and  although  originally  intended  to  act  only 
as  a  retaining  wall  it  was  subsequently  found  expedient  to  use 
the  central  portion  for  the  foundation  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
university  building,  which  now  rests  on  rock  bottom  all  arou  d. 

A  series  of  porous-tile  drains  lead  the  seepage  down  from  the 
back  of  this  wall  to  the  drain  under  the  floor  of  the  smoke  flue, 
which  was  cut  down  10  feet  in  the  bedrock  along  the  base  of 
the  wall. 

The  entire  bottom  of  University  Hall  had  eventually  to  be 
underdrained  to  relieve  the  pressure  from  the  many  little 
streams  of  surface  water  which  found  their  way  down  and  up 
through  the  seams  of  the  rock  forma^on,  which  assumes  almost 
vertical  strata  in  this  part  of  Manhattan  Island.     (Fig.  240.) 

This  view  is  taken  from  a  point  near  the  east  chimney.  It 
shows  the  brick  underpinning  of  the  retaining  wall  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  drilling  required  in  cutting  out  the  smoke, 
air,  and  ash  tunnels,  close  up  to  the  footing  of  the  wall.  A  line 
of  holes  had  to  be  drilled  6  inches  apart  for  depths  varying 
from  20  to  30  feet  according  to  the  profile,  and  the  rock  wedged  off. 

The  opening  in  the  wall  leads  to  one  of  the  distributing  tunnels. 
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The  Fower  Plard. 

After  the  general  layout  had  been  determined,  the  question  of 
levels  demanded  most  careful  consideration.  There  was  involved 
in  this  question  not  only  the  drainage  system  and  the  probable 
cost  of  rock  excavation  on  a  great  scale,  but  the  important  point 
of  articulation  for  the  supply  of  heat,  light,  water,  power,  etc., 
to  the  various  buildings  and  for  the  transfer  of  freight  to  and 
from  the  library  and  the  scientific  departments. 

The  location  and  extent  of  the  power  plant  had  been  from  the 
first  kept  well  to  the  fore  by  the  writer,  who,  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  desired  that  the  engineering  of  the  enterprise  should 
at  least  be  in  keeping  with  the  architecture. 

In  all  educational  institutions  there  is  the  constant  tempta- 
tion to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  making  the  power  plant 
illustrate  the  various  phases  of  machine  design.  When  you  try 
this  you  generally  miss  both  birds,  and  produce  a  menagerie  of 
misfits. 

Whatever  value  a  power  plant  may  have  as  an  educational 
exhibit  must  depend  solely  on  how  well  it  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Combination  tools  are  usually  found  in  the  hands  of  amateur 
mechanics. 

Bealizing  that  a  power  house  would  be  at  the  best  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  midst  of  academic  repose,  I  proposed  to  build 
it  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  1,500  feet  west  in  an 
air  line,  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  centre  of  the  university  site 
and  connecting  from  this  a  tunnel  that  would  run  under  the 
Biverside  Park  and  the  New  York  Central  tracks  to  the  power 
house  built  out  over  the  water  on  piers.  Through  the  tunnel 
and  shaft  were  to  run  pipes  and  cables  for  the  supply  of  steam 
and  electricity,  and  a  light  railway  and  elevator  to  carry  freight 

The  apparent  exhibition  of  force  at  the  university  would  then 
have  been  a  bank  of  valves  and  a  switchboard  in  the  basement 
of  the  central  building. 

This  scheme,  which  would  have  made  possible  the  transfer  of 
coal  directly  from  the  boats  to  bins  over  the  boilers,  and  the  use 
of  condensing  engines,  received  the  sanction  of  the  trustees  and 
the  consent  of  the  city  and  the  railroad  authorities. 

It  was  blocked  by  legislation  introduced  at  Albany  by  an 
organization  of  adjacent  property  owners,  who,  while  they  had 
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in  view  the  preservation  of  the  water  front  of  the  park,  oonld 
not  understand  that  a  constant  stream  of  coal  and  ash  carts  np 
the  hill,  with  a  smokestack  on  the  top  of  it,  would  be  far  more 
unsightly  than  a  solid,  handsome  structure  with  a  low  stack  for 
forced  draft,  under  the  hilL  These  men,  no  doubt,  meant  well, 
but  the  immediate  foreground  of  the  view  from  Grant's  Tomb. is 
at  this  moment  filled  by  a  great  ungainly,  unlovely,  garbage 
dump  that  the  city  had  to  establish  at  this  point,  and  another  is 
projected  almost  within  sight  to  the  south  of  it.  We  had  per- 
force to  retreat  within  ourselves  and  cut  a  great  cavern  in  the 
rock  to  hold  our  boilers  and  engines,  and  mask  our  chimneys  in 
the  building  overhead.  Fortunately  this  is  of  sufficient  bulk  to 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

In  place  of  a  power  house,  the  site  selected  was  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  fine  boat  house  for  the  university  crews,  and  we 
proceeded  with  the  plan  for  a  power  house  in  the  centre  of  the 
site. 

In  order  to  determine  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
amount  of  space  that  would  be  required  for  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery to  operate  the  entire  group  of  buildings,  the  writer  had 
to  draw  on  his  imagination  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  take 
all  he  could  get,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  what  might  be  called  the  ''  archi- 
tectural "  part  of  the  problem  in  hand  was  relatively  more  im- 
portant than  fchat  which  related  to  the  ty2)es  and  sizes  of  boilers 
and  machinery,  for  the  reason  that  bricks  and  mortar,  in  the 
shape  of  buildings,  coal  vaults,  tunnels,  flues,  etc.,  would  prob- 
ably remain  indefinitely  as  fixtures,  while  the  plant  was  liable 
to  change  from  time  to  time  as  parts  of  it  wore  out  or  were  re- 
placed by  more  efficient  units,  as  the  state  of  the  art  advanced. 

The  first  consideration,  then,  was  to  secure  the  best  physical 
conditions  obtainable  in  the  allotment  and  disposition  of  space 
in  the  power  house  and  its  accessories,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  these  dispositions,  onco  made,  would  become  fixed,  and  a 
mistake  or  misconception  along  this  line  would  remain  a  con- 
stant source  of  embarrassment,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to 
those  who  would  come  after  us. 

As  the  power  plant  had  to  be  in  the  same  building  with  the 
gymnasium,  batlis,  dining  liall,  and  theatre,  and  had  to  hold 
its  own  in  a  campaign  of  phxnning  and  counterplanning  which 
kept  the  building  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  architects  for  a 
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year  and  a  half,  the  final  issue  from  the  conflict  with  a  room  165 
by  100  feet,  33  feet  high  in  the  clear,  was  not  bad. 

In  the  meantime  the  plans  for  the  educational  buildings  had 
been  carried  to  completion,  contracts  were  let,  and  the  buildings 
put  under  construction. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wolff  had  been  retained  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  Mr. 
C.  O.  Mailloux  to  do  similar  service  in  electrical  wiring.  These 
gentlemen  were  requested  to  do  the  best  they  knew  how,  in 
their  respective  lines,  without  restriction,  and  that  they  rose  to 
the  occasion  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  outcome  of  their 
endeavors. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  steam  pressure  of  110  pounds  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  distributing  mains  to  the  point 
where  it  met  the  reducing  valves  of  the  several  heating  systems, 
this  pressure  being  taken  as  the  limit  for  the  single-expansion 
engines  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  generating  plant. 

The  ventilation  throughout  was  to  be  on  the  plenum  system, 
the  blowers  overbalancing  the  exhausters  with  that  end  in  view. 
The  heating  was  to  be  on  what  is  known  as  the  direct-indirect 
system,  and  electric  motors  were  to  be  used  for  all  power  pur- 
poses excepting  for  drip  and  return  pumps,  which  were  to 
exhaust  directly  into  the  heating  stacks,  and  for  the  temperature- 
regulating  system  which  used  compressed  air  in  common  with 
tlie  book  and  message  despatch  system  for  the  library  building, 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  power  house  to  be  used  for  heating 
the  two  large  buildings  on  the  major  axis. 

Direct  current  on  the  two-wire  system  was  to  be  used  for 
both  power  and  light,  with  an  initial  potential  of  120  volts. 

The  water  distribution  was  to  be  on  the  same  lines  as  that  in 
use  at  the  medical  school,  with  an  additional  unit  for  fire  pro- 
tection. 

When  we  began  to  get  down  to  facts,  as  the  buildings  devel- 
oped, it  became  apparent  that  the  entire  group  would,  when 
completed,  require  at  least  4,000  nominal  boiler  horse-power  and 
1,500  electrical  horse-power  for  their  operation  on  a  normal 
basis,  requiring  a  coal  consumption  of  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

Tlie  service  furnished  by  the  power  house  covered  a  period  of 
eight  months,  when  the  university  is  in  full  operation,  and  a 
period  of  four  months  of  vacation,  when  only  the  library  build- 
ing is  in  use,  and  the  demand  for  light  and  power  would  be 
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reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  varjing  conditions  of  weather,  as 
well  as  the  intermittent  use  of  the  buildings  during  term  time 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  called  for  a  wide  range  in  boiler 
power  and  engine  units,  in  order  to  atfcain  economical  operation. 
To  the  end  that  there  need  be  no  necessity  for  subsequent 
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cutting  or  altt^ration  of  tlie  building,  the  writer  decided  to  lajj 
down  tlio  complete  plant  in  detail,  using  the  best  types  of 
standard  cominorcual  apparatus,  to  ])uild  the  emplacements  for 
the  entire  plant,  and  put  in  at  once  so  much  of  it  as  would  be 
needed  to  operate  the  seven  buildings  then  in  course  of  ezeotioii 
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and  the  two  old  buildings  which  were  to  be  made  use  of, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  one-half  of  the  ultimate  service. 

The  plan  in  Fig.  241  shows,  in  outline,  the  power  house,  with 
the  coal  vaults  and  the  distributing  tunnels. 

Figs.  242  and  243  show  a  foundation  plan  of  the  power  house, 
showing  flues,  air  and  ash  ducts,  etc.,  and  this  is  followed  by 
sections  taken  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  throogh  the 
power  house  (Figs.  244  and  2iT>). 

The  upper  tunnel  leads  south  from  the  floor  above  the  power 


SECTION  THROUOK  TUNNEL 

Fra.  340. 


house  to  the  library.  Those  on  the  lower  level  leail  east  and 
west  to  the  Tiiults  on  the  level  with  the  basements  of  the  outer 
line  of  buildings,  an<l  open  into  a  gallery  that  runs  entively 
aronnd  the  room  19  feet  above  the  floor,  and  openii^  "at  on  to 
the  transverse  roadway,  which  runs  through  U>iJverBity  Hall 
and  separates  the  power  house  from  the  gymnasium. 

As  the  tunneln  had  to  be  built  in  filled  ground,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  tlie  filling  as  much  time  as  possible  to  settle,  then 
cut  down  trenches  for  the  tunnels,  sheet-piling  the  sides,  build 
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the  tunnels  in  the  open  ami  fill  in  again  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  allow  a  final  settlement  before  putting  down  the  court  pave- 
ments  overhead. 

A  section  of  the  tunnels  showing  the  pipe  and  cable  carriers 
is  shown  in  Fig.  246. 

The  coal  vaults,  of  which  a  section  is  given  iu  Fig.  247,  have  a 
capacity  of  4,000  tons,  sufficient  to  supply  the  boilers  during  the 


ten  weeks  of  severe  winter  weather,  wlien  the  river  is  praotioally 
c'.^jfid  to  navigation.  Coal  is  dumped  down  through  holes  that 
occur  ./  regular  intervals  along  the  driveway.  No  trimming  is 
necesHarv,  i.nd  it  is  served  to  the  boilers  as  required  on  a  ayatem 
of  Hunt  tracks,  that  are  given  a  slight  down  grade  all  the  way  to 
the  boilor  room. 

Water  and  gas  mains  are  run  iu  from  the  street  on  either  aide, 
and  are  hung  up  in  the  upper  comers  of  the  vault,  vheie  tluT 
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are  always  open  to  inspection  as  the  flow  of  coal  leaves  the 
corners  unoccupied. 

Reference  to  plans  and  sections  of  the  power  house  will  show 
that  the  boilers,  which  have  the  maximum  length  of  tube  used 
in  this  type,  are  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  with  just  sufficient 
room  in  the  alley  to  draw  a  tube  and  clear  the  gauge  glasses  in 
the  opposite  row.  North  of  the  boilers  and  in  the  same  com- 
partment with  them  stand  all  the  pumps  in  a  row,  and  in  the 
alley  north  of  the  boiler  room,  which  connects  the  coal  vaults 
together,  stand  all  the  tanks,  filters,  feed  heaters,  etc.,  each  of 
these  units  being  as  close  as  possible  to  the  pump  with  which  it 
does  business.  These  tanks  were  all  fattened,  flattened,  or 
attenuated,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  make  them  line  up  and  give 
gangway  for  the  coal  cars. 

The  engine  compartment  is  separated  from  the  boiler  room 
by  a  glass  and  iron  screen  which  only  runs  up  to  the  level  of  the 
gallery,  making  the  entire  room  open  overhead. 

The  five  generating  engines  stand  on  a  common  foundation, 
which  is  simply  a  mass  of  rock  and  concrete  of  1,000  tons 
weight,  separated  from  the  foundations  of  the  building  on  the 
south  and  east  by  a  smoke  flue  10  feet  deep,  on  the  north  side 
by  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  base  of  the  east  chimney  for 
the  removal  of  flue  ashes,  and  on  the  west  by  the  cross  tunnel 
which  connects  the  ash  tunnels  with  each  other  and  with  the 
elevator. 

A  25-ton  travelling  crane  runs  north  and  south  directly  over 
the  flywheels  of  the  large  engines,  B>nd  the  areaways  opening 
out  of  the  engine  room  and  boiler  room  are  of  such  a  width  that 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  taking  in  or  out  any  part  of  the 
plant.  The  entire  framework  of  the  windows,  which  are  12  feet 
wide  and  extend  the  full  height  of  the  room,  may  be  removed 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  of  iron,  bolted  together  in  sections. 
Part  of  the  area  in  the  engine-room  side  is  covered  at  a  height 
of  10  feet  with  a  skylight,  and  forms  the  engineers'  toilet  and 
locker  room.  It  contains  toilet  accommodations,  shower  baths, 
and  lockers  for  the  employees. 

The  boiler  rooifl  is  paved  with  brick  all  around  the  boilers, 
and  with  tiles  around  the  pumps.  The  engine  room  is  paved 
with  the  same  buff-colored  tiles,  which  are  sufficiently  strong 
and  thick  to  permit  the  dropping  of  a  wrench  or  hammer  with- 
out cracking.     Trench  covers  are  of  thick  slabs  of  slate,  with 
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hook  holes  iu  each  end  for  lifting.  The  walls  are  of  Keene 
cement  painted  and  enamelled,  and  there  is  a  wainscot  around 
the  entire  room  on  the  main  floor,  and  again  on  the  gallery  level, 
6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  of  white  enamelled  brick,  all  comers  be- 
ing rounded.  The  wheel  pits  are  lined  with  enamelled  brick,  and 
the  boiler  settings  are  faced  all  around  with  moulded  enamelled 
brick  to  their  full  height  and  capped  with  dressed  blue-stone. 
The  gallery  has  a  steel  framing  and  floor  plates  filled  in  with  asb 
concrete,  which  is  covered  with  a  wearing  surface  of  marble 
terrazzo. 

The  stairways  have  slate  treads,  and  the  railings  of  both  stair- 
ways and  galleries  are  of  copper  with  a  bronze  hand  raiL 

The  steel  columns  which  support  the  cross  walls  and  floors  of 
the  building  overhead  are  encased  in  sheet-steel  shells  filled  in 
with  loose  asbestos^  to  comply  with  the  New  York  building  law, 
although  the  only  wood  in  the  room  is  in  the  doors. 

To  those  to  whom  the  treatment  of  wall  and  fioor  surfaces 
may  perhaps  seem  extravagant,  we  would  say  that  the  object  in 
view  was  not  to  strain  after  ornamental  effect,  but  simply  to 
secure  cleanliness  and  light,  just  as  one  would  seek  these  ends 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  modem  residence  or  club.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  manners  as  of  morals. 

There  are  in  all  17  Babcock  &  Wilcox  all-wrought-steel  boil- 
ers, having  a  total  grate  area  of  825  square  feet  and  a  total 
heating  surface  of  37,000  square  feet,  built  for  a  working  pressure 
of  150  pounds  to  the  inch;  at  the  present  time  110  pounds  is 
the  working  pressure.  All  exposed  parts  of  the  steam  drums 
are  clothed  with  magnesia  covering,  to  keep  down  radiation. 

Coal  is  brought  from  the  vaults  in  charging  cars  which  pass 
over  a  track  scale  to  give  the  tally,  and  line  up  within  easy  firing 
distance  of  the  furnace  doora  McClave  shaking  grates  are  used, 
and  the  ashes  fall  into  hoppers  underneath. 

Having  in  mind  the  tendency  of  these  hoppers  to  warp  from 
the  heat  given  off  by  the  masses  of  hot  ashes,  and  the  radiation 
from  the  grates  overhead,  as  well  as  the  rusting  effect  from  the 
water  column  blow-offs  and  the  ash-pit  sprays,  they  are  made  of 
^-inch  steel  plates  riveted  to  angle-iron  comers  and  lined 
throughout  with  firebrick  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar.  Yisor 
valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoppers  dump  the  ashes  into  ash 
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cars,  which  are  then  run  around  to  the  engine-room  elevator  and 
lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  ash  chute,  which  in  turn  empties  the 
ashes  into  carts  that  pass  through  the  driveway.  The  bodies  of 
the  ash  cars  are  made  to  raise,  tilt,  and  discharge  over  the  truck 
wheels  into  the  chute  by  the  turning  of  a  hand  wheel  at  the  side 
of  the  truck.  As  the  ashes  are  thoroughly  wet  down  when  the 
fires  are  cleaned  there  is  no  dust,  and  one  man  attends  to  the 
whole  operation  of  getting  out  ashes. 

A  yearly  contract  is  made  with  a  concern  that  agrees  to  cart 
the  ashes  away  without  cost  to  the  university,  and  sells  them  to 
building  contractors  for  the  making  of  light  concrete. 

Sweepings  and  rubbish  from  the  buildings  and  grounds  are 
brought  down  in  bags  and  burned  under  the  boilers.  As  the 
carting  away  of  ashes  is  at  best  a  mussy  performance,  it  is 
required  to  be  done  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  the 
college  day  begins. 

As  the  people  of  New  York  are  restrained,  not  only  by  their 
desire  to  be  free  from  the  smoke  nuisance  but  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  from  using  soft  coal,  they  are  limited  to 
the  use  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite  for  steam  fueL  It  is  our 
belief  that  as  long  as  the  price  of  the  best  grades  of  this  coal 
keep  within  reasonable  bounds,  the  greatest  economy  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  most  expensive  grades ;  but  if  through  a  combination 
of  dealers,  or  a  growing  scarcity  in  these  grades,  the  price  is 
forced  up,  we  have  prepared  ourselves  to  handle  the  lowest  and 
most  refractory  grades  of  coal  that  come  to  market,  by  installing 
a  system  of  forced  draft,  that  stands  ready  to  help  along  com- 
bustion whenever  needed. 

The  air  chambers  run  along  between  the  smoke  flues  and  ash 
tunnels,  and  are  divided  from  the  smoke  flues  by  as  thin  a  wall 
as  practicable,  to  the  end  that  the  incoming  air  may  borrow  as 
much  heat  as  possible  from  the  outgoing  gases. 

A  direct-driven  Sturtevant  blower  is  set  in  one  end  of  the  air 
tunnels,  and  the  air  is  admitted  through  gates  opening  directly 
into  the  top  of  the  ash  hoppers  under  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
wall. 

The  gases  of  combustion  escape  down  back  of  the  rear  headers, 
which  are  protected  from  them  by  a  removable  sheet-iron  screen, 
through  dampers  set  in  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  flue.  The  smoke 
flues  are  10  feet  in  height  by  6  feet  in  width,  arched  and  cross- 
arched  with  an  air  space  between  to  avoid  overheating  the  floor 
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of  the  engine  and  boiler  room  under  whicli  they  pass  on  the 
way  to  the  chimneys. 

The  chimneys  are  of  steel  plate  varying  in  thickness  from  ^^ 
inch  at  the  bottom  to  ,'\j  inch  at  the  top.  Each  chimney  is 
anchored  at  the  bottom  to  a  rigid  framework  of  15-inch  steel 
beams,  which  is  built  into  the  shaft  enclosing  the  chimney  at  the 
level  where  the  top  of  the  flue  opens  into  it.  As  we  had  to  fol- 
low the  piers  of  the  proscenium  arch  of  the  theatre  up  through 
the  building,  and  were  thus  limited  in  width,  it  was  necessary  to 
flatten  the  chimneys  after  the  manner  common  in  steamship 
practice,  to  get  sufficient  area. 

They  measure  6  feet  one  way  and  8  feet  the  other,  and  have  a 
height  of  135  feet  above  the  grates. 

A  lining  of  thin  cast-iron  plates  for  the  first  25  feet  in  height 
protects  the  chimney  shell  at  the  uptake. 

Curb  rings  are  built  into  the  shaft  at  the  level  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  building,  and  again  at  the  attic  floor  with  six  ball- 
pointed  set-screws  which  barely  touch  stiffening  bands  on  the 
chimney  to  steady  it,  and  allow  it  free  movement  up  and  down 
for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  reason  for  using  such  heavy  plate  in  the  chimneys  was  to 
insure  long  life  against  coiTOsion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  chimneys  have  an  area  of  40 
square  feet,  the  smoke  flues,  whicli  are  tapered  by  giving  the 
floor  of  the  flue  a  pitch  toward  the  stack,  have  an  area  at  their 
greatest  section  of  60  square  feet.  This  excess  of  area  was  given 
to  allow  for  the  deposit  of  flue  ashes  on  the  floor  of  the  flue, 
and  for  drifts  of  ashes  which  were  liable  to  form  at  the  turns. 
Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  first  season's  i-un  a  drift  3  feet  in 
height  formed,  and  had  thus  cut  down  the  area  at  that  point  to 
42  feet. 

There  is  a  large  pipe  chase  built  clear  to  the  roof  next  each 
chimnoy  shaft ;  that  on  the  east  side  being  for  the  free-exhaust 
ris.a*  and  its  return  drip,  and  that  on  the  w-est  side  to  contain 
the  twin  stand])ipos  for  the  water  system.  The  chases  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  for  lowering  a  man  to  make  or  unmake 
the  flange  joints  in  these  lines. 

The  fe(Ml-water  and  blow-ofl:'  mains  run  through  the  ash  tun- 
nels, and  are  visible  and  accessible  throughout  their  length. 
The  blow-off  line  and  its  connections  are  of  heavy  cast  iron,  and 
the  feed  line  is  of  drawn  brass. 
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During  the  winter  season  the  boiler  feed  is  served  from  the 
return  and  low-pressure  drip  tanks,  and  is  sent  through  a  hori- 
zontal Wainwright  heater. 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  exhaust  is  being  wasted, 
the  boiler  feed  is  taken  from  the  swimming  pool  under  the 
gymnasium  directly  through  the  feed  heater. 

The  pool  contains  250,000  gallons  of  water  that  has  been  first 
run  through  two  tandem  filters  to  cleanse  it,  and  then  brought 
to  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahr.  in  a  heater.  The  feed  losses 
during  the  winter  season  are  made  up  from  the  same  source. 

This  scheme  prevents  the  waste  of  either  heat  or  water,  and 
secures  not  only  a  constant  change  of  water  in  the  pool  but 
clear  water  for  the  boilers.     It  works  like  a  charm. 

'Engines  and  Generators. 

This  part  of  the  plant  was  divided  into  six  units,  as  follows : 
One  24  by  48-inch,  600  horse-power,  simple  Corliss  engine 
driving  a  400-kilowatt  generator  at  90  revolutions  per  minute ; 
two  20  by  42-inch  300  horse-power  simple  Corliss  engines,  driv- 
ing 200-kilowatt  generators  at  100  revolutions  per  minute ; 
two  11 J  by  16^  by  12-inoh  cross-compound,  high-speed  en- 
gines, driving  75-kilowatt  generators  at  260  revolutions  per 
minute ;  one  50  horse-power  gas  engine,  driving  a  30-kilowatt 
generator.  All  engines  to  be  direct  connected  to  their  genera- 
tors. 

The  larger  engines  were  intended  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  during  term  time  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
seven  at  night,  the  high-speed  cross-compounds  to  take  care  of 
the  light  loads  in  the  early  morning  and  after  seven  at  night,  and 
the  gas  engine  was  to  be  put  in  to  furnish  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  current  called  for  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  allow  for  shutting  down  the  boilers  entirely  for  three  months 
iu  the  year.  Our  specification  for  this  unit  called  for  an  engine 
that  would  tend  to  business  like  a  steam  engine,  and  it  must 
neither  lie  down  when  pushed  nor  cough  all  day  long. 

We  will,  no  doubt,  get  one  in  time. 

As  the  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  proposition  that 
standard  commercial  types,  representing  the  average  sense  of 
all,  are  the  best  types  to  select  from  when  you  are  buying,  the 
only  vagaries  he  indulged  in  when  specifying  the  make-up  of  the 
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Corlisaes  was  the  insertion  of  one  claose  vliich  oftlled  for  an  ex- 
tended bed-plate  which  ahouhl  ran  aronnd  the  flywheel,  take 
hold  of  the  field  ring  of  the  generator  and  grip  the  pillow  block. 


the  idea  being  to  make  a  unit  of  the  whole  machine  and  insure 
permanent  alignment  after  tlie  manner  already  common  in  high- 
speed practice. 

The  other  claa»e  called  for  a  flywheel  that  would  stay  pnt,  no 
matter  what  the  rest  of  the  engine  did,  in  case  it  sfaoald  mn 
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amuck,  and  it  must  run  tme  even  if  it  had  to  be  tamed  in  place. 

The   way   these   modest   requests  irere  met  by  Mr,   Edwin 

Beynolds,  of  E.  P.  Allia  &  Co.  (to  whom  the  writer  here  makes 

grateful  acknowledgment),  is  shown  in  the  following  drawings 


and  photographs  of  the  300  horse-power  units  which  were  first 
installed  (Figa.  248,  249  and  250). 

Each  flywheel  is  12  feet  in  diameter  and  weighs  15  tons;  the 
body  ot  the  wheel  was  cast  in  one  piece,  with  the  hub  parted  to 
allow  for  shrinkage  in  the  arms.     After  the  rim  had  been  faced 
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off  ou  both  sides,  four  layers  of  mild  steel  segmental  plates  hav- 
ing a  total  thickness  of  3^  inches  were  laid  up  on  each  side, 
with  joints  staggered,  2-inch  lioles  drilled  through  and  counter- 
sunk, and  turned  soft-stoel  pins  driven  through  and  riveted 
cold.  When  this  operation  was  completed,  the  wheel  was  placed 
on  the  boring  mill,  tlio  rim  iinislied  all  over,  and  the  hub  bored  to 
gauge.  Shipment  from  Milwaukee  was  made  on  a  flat  car  that 
had  a  slot  cut  in  its  floor,  which  allowed  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to 
come  down  witliin  a  foot  of  the  ties  as  it  rested  on  a  rough  oak 
gudgeon  which  took  the  place  of  the  shaft  and  rested  in  turn  on 
timbers  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  car. 

In  the  rooms  directly  over  the  engine  room  there  will  be  at 
times  as  many  as  twenty-five  hundred  people.  Due  regard  for 
this  fact  led  us  to  put  in  an  additional  safeguard  against  the 
danger  from  a  racing  engine,  in  the  form  of  automatic  stop  valves 
above  the  tlirottles  of  the  engines,  a  precaution  as  necessary,  in 
our  opinion,  as  putting  a  safety  valve  on  a  boiler. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  engines  are  very  "  short  in  the 
barrel,"  as  a  horseman  would  say ;  the  armature  of  the  generator 
butting  up  against  the  hub  of  the  flywheel  so  close  that  there 
is  barely  room  to  put  your  hand  between.  This  was  done  to 
secure  compactness  and  rigidity,  although  there  would  seem 
to  be  small  chance  of  springing,  with  a  shaft  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter for  an  engine  of  this  size.  The  complete  unit  weighs  66 
tons. 

The  high-speed  cross-compounds  were  built  by  Armington 
&  Sims,  wlio  put  in  our  first  electric-light  engine  at  Forty-ninth 
Street  in  1886. 

These  engines  are  set  in  the  bight  of  the  larger  engines,  with 
tliciir  throttles  within  reach  of  the  throttles  of  the  larger  engines^ 
so  as  to  be  handy  when  running  in  parallel.  As  the  type  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Society  no  description 
is  noccssary. 

At  tlio  solicitation  of  the  writer,  who  makes  no  claim  what- 
ever to  ])r()ficiency  in  electrical  matters.  Prof.  P.  B.  Crocker,  past 
president  of  our  sister  society,  tlio  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  consented  to  write  specifications  for  gelieratorB 
that  would  stall  the  engines  before  they  could  bum  out  the 
armatures  or  cause  a  si)utt(u*  at  the  commutator.  As  the  bill  of 
particulars  is  hrwi  and  to  the  point  it  will  bear  setting  down 
hi^re,  and  should  be  of  interest. 
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Specification  for  Dynamos  for  Columbia  University. 

The  manufacturer  shall  furnish  and  install  in  the  power 
house  of  Columbia  University  ready  for  service.: 

Four  (4)  direct-current,  compound-wound  dynamos,  to  be 
directly  connected  to  the  shafts  of  the  engines,  outboard  bearings 
and  all  foundations  to  be  furnished  by  the  engine  contractor. 

Capacity. — Two  of  these  machines,  which  must  be  duplicates 
of  each  other  in  every  respect,  all  parts  being  interchangeable, 
are  to  be  directly  connected  to  two  Corliss  engines. 

Each  dynamo  shall  have  the  following  capacity : 

Output  in  kilowatts 200 

Volts  at  no  load 118 

Volts  at  full  load 124 

Amperes  at  full  load 1,600 

Revolutions  per  minute 100 

The  other  two  machines,  which  must  also  be  exactly  alike, 
with  all  parts  interchangeable,  are  to  be  connected  to  high- 
speed compound  engines,  and  shall  have  the  following  capacity 
for  each : 

Output  in  kilowatts 75 

Volts  at  no  load 118 

Volts  at  full  load 124 

Amperes  at  full  load 600 

Revolutions  per  minute 260 

Regulation, — These  machines  shall  be  wound  to  overcom- 
pound  from  118  volts  at  no  load  to  124  volts  at  full  load,  with 
a  constant  speed.  This  is  intended  to  counteract  a  2  per 
cent,  decrease  in  speed  of  the  engine  and  a  3  per  cent,  drop  on 
the  conductors  at  full  load.  This  rise  in  voltage  shall  be 
approximately  uniform — that  is,  not  more  than  3  volts  nor  less 
than  2  volts  at  half  load,  variations  in  speed  being  prevented  or 
allowed  for. 

There  must  be  suflScient  range  in  the  series  winding  to  allow 
the  overcompounding  effect  to  be  varied  from  3  per  cent,  to  7 
per  cent. 

The  shunt  windings  shall  be  excited  from  the  bus  bars,  and 
must  have  suflScient  range  to  enable  the  voltage  to  be  regulated 
up  to  130  volts  or  down  to  110  volts  at  full  load  and  normal 
speed. 
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Any  or  all  of  these  machines  must  operate  well  in  parallel^ 
each  taking  its  share  of  the  load  (within  10  per  cent.)  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size. 

Efficlencij, — The  commercial  efficiency  of  these  machines, 
when  hot,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  following : 

Full  load 91 

Three-quarter  load     91 

One-half  load 86 

One-quarter  load 80 

These  figures  are  intended  to  secure  a  good  efficiency  at  aU 
loads  of  one-quarter  or  more,  rather  than  a  specially  high  effi- 
ciency at  full  load  with  tlie  sacrifice  of  efficiency  at  fractional 
loads. 

Heating. — No  part  of  the  machines,  after  a  continuous  load  of 
twelve  hours  at  full  speed,  must  be  heated  more  th^n  40  deg.  O. 
above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  After  a  con- 
tinuous run  for  six  hours  at  full  load,  and  a  further  run  of  two 
hours  at  full  voltage  and  25  per  cent,  excess  over  rated  number 
of  amperes,  no  part  of  the  machine  must  be  heated  more  than 
50  degrees  C.  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 
These  temperatures  are  to  be  measured  by  a  thermometer  and 
by  increase  of  resistance  in  the  case  of  the  armature  conductoTB 
and  field  magnet.  When  the  latter  method  is  used  the  heating 
limits  specified  above  may  be  increased  15  per  cent. 

Cornmutation, — A  continuous  run  at  full  load  for  twelve  hoars 
must  not  produce  any  appreciable  sparking,  or  any  cutting, 
pitting,  rising,  lowering,  or  unequal  wearing  on  the  surface  of 
the  commutators ;  the  brushes  must  not  show  evidence  of 
burning  or  cutting  beyond  ordinary  wear,  and  the  commutator 
shall  receive  no  attention  except  lubricating  and  wiping  diuv 
ing  the  test. 

A  continuous  run  for  two  hours  at  25  per  cent,  overload 
must  not  produce  injurious  sparkinjj;,  cutting,  or  burning  of  the 
commutator  or  brushes. 

/iruft/trs. — Bruali(*s  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
tripped  simultanc^ously  when  starting  or  stopping  the  engine. 

Instihttio)!, — Tlio  insulation  resistance  between  the  armature 
and  field  conductors  and  the  frame  of  the  machine  shall  not  be 
less  than  one  megohm  when  measured  separately. 

The  insulation  of  the  armature  and  field  conductors  shall  be 
tested  \nth  a  pressure  of  1,0(X)  volts  (direct  current). 
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Oaugefor  Armature  Bore, — A  plug  gauge  for  the  armature  bore 
will  be  furnished  by  the  engine  contractor. 

The  armature  must  be  perfectly  balanced  and  must  not  run 
out  of  true  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  either  axially  or  radially. 

Finish, — All  castings  to  be  filled  and  rubbed  to  a  smooth 
finish. 

Erection. — To  be  done  by  the  builder,  who  will  furnish  all 
labor,  materials,  and  superintendence. 

Generators  to  be  delivered  ready  for  connection  to  feeders  to 
switchboard. 

Delivery, — Generators  must  be  in  place  not  later  than  July  1, 
1897. 

Finally, — All  materials  and  workmanship  are  to  be  guaranteed 
of  the  best,  and  will  be  subject  in  detail  to  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  university  or  his  authorized  represent- 
ative. 

After  securing  competitive  bids  from  some  of  the  principal 
concerns  in  the  business,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company. 

The  greatest  compliment  I  can  pay  the  generators  is  simply 
to  say  that  they  are  in  tune  with  Mr.  Reynolds's  engines.  And 
that  is  no  faint  praise. 

A  brief  description  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  engine 
foundations  may  be  of  interest. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  encountered  in  putting 
heavy  machinery  under  a  building  that  is  devoted  to  uses  entirely 
foreign  to  the  generation  of  power  is  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance 
caused  through  the  transmission  of  vibration  by  the  bearing 
walls  and  piping.  This  becomes  especially  difficult  where  the 
foundation  rests  on  bedrock,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  called  some  years  ago  to  a 
series  of  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  the  Japanese 
Government  where  plans  were  formulating  for  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Tokio.  The  frequency  of  seismic  disturb- 
ances in  that  region  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  integrity  of 
masonry  structures,  and  the  experiments  showed  that  the  vibra- 
tion was  greatest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  diminishing 
rapidly  as  lower  levels  were  reached  in  pits  dug  for  the  purpose. 
The  seismographs  used  for  the  purpose  showed  in  addition  that 
the  vibrating  waves  followed  horizontal  lines  around  the  earth's 
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snrface.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  thns  gained,  ike 
ing  walls  were  kept  clear  of  the  surrounding  gronnd  by  areas 
that  extended  all  the  way  around,  cat  down  to  a  level  just  aboye 
the  line  of  footings.  Comparatively  severe  earthquakes  that 
have  occnrred  since  the  buildings  were  erected  have  been 
scarcely  felt  within  the  buildings,  and  have  occasioned  no 
damage  whatever  to  the  structures. 

A  simple  way  of  noting  the  direction  of  vibrations  cansed  by 
the  impact  of  a  blow  on  a  resisting  surface  is  to  have  some  one 
strike  an  anvil  while  you  move  your  hand  up  and  down  over  its 
surface.  A  blow  on  any  part  of  the  face  of  the  anvil  is  plainly 
felt  at  any  other  part  of  the  face,  while  the  base  gives  ont  no  ap- 
preciable response  to  the  blow. 

It  seemed  to  us,  then,  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  giving  con- 
tinual annoyance  to  those  who  were  to  occupy  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  was  to  unite  all  the  engine  foundations  on  a 
single  block  of  masonry,  cut  clear  of  the  building  foundations, 
that  would  be  in  effect  an  anvil  block  of  sufficient  mass  to 
absorb  the  vibrations  before  they  reached  the  level  on  which 
the  building  foundations  stood. 

This  was  tried  first  when  we  built  the  medical  school 
engine  room,  and  it  worked  so  well  that  it  seemed  worth  repeat- 
ing in  the  larger  scheme.  An  added  difficulty  was  met  here^  how- 
ever, on  account  of  having  to  take  care  of  the  row  of  columns 
that  ran  across  the  engine-room  floor,  and  of  having  to  carry 
the  surface  of  the  floor  across  the  top  of  the  smoke  flue,  which 
served  as  an  insulating  trench  next  the  outside  walls. 

For  the  columns,  we  borrowed  a  scheme  that  had  been  adopted 
at  the  Houston  Street  cable  plant,  cutting  pits  in  the  rock  for 
the  basrs  of  the  columns  to  rest  in,  then  boxing  in  the  bases  to 
the  floor  level  and  filling  up  against  this  with  concrete.  , 

In  order  to  baffle  the  vibrations  that  might  travel  across  the 
arches  over  the  smoke  flue,  we  laid  up  soft-pine  planking  on 
edge  against  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  the  arching,  and  finished 
the  floor  up  against  it.  While  this  lasts  it  forms  a  deadener, 
and  wlion  it  rots  it  will  leave  an  air  space. 

To  prepare  the  fouhdation  block  for  the  engines,  the  entire 
area  was  cleaned  of  all  loose  or  rotten  rock,  the  wheel-pits  and 
exhaust  trenches  were  laid  up  in  brick  to  the  working  level,  and 
the  iron  conduits  sot  in  place  for  the  feeder  mains  from  the 
generators   to   the    switchboard.      The   whole  area  was  then 
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brought  up  to  the  working  level  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  the  surface  floated  off. 

After  the  mass  had  hardened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  drilling, 
the  templates  for  the  different  engines  were  laid  down  and  the 
holes  for  the  anchor  bolts  marked  out.  The  holes  were  cut  with 
a  steam  rock  drill,  and  were  made  an  inch  larger  than  the  bolts 
they  were  to  receive.  Those  for  the  larger  engines  were  sent 
down  10  feet,  and  for  the  smaller  engines  4  feet. 

The  bolts,  which  had  been  roughed  by  the  blacksmith  all  the 
way  down  the  shank,  were  then  dropped  into  the  holes,  and  the 
engines  were  set  up  without  any  of  the  usual  cramping  and 
fidgeting  caused  by  set  anchor  bolts,  as  the  bolts  were  free  to 
wabble  about  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
variations  from  template  that  occur  in  a  rough  bed-plate.  After 
getting  the  engines  to  fair  and  true  level  by  means  of  stake 
wedges  the  bolts  were  given  a  full  nut,  the  holes  grouted  to  the 
brim  with  Dyckerhoff  cement,  and  the  joints  finally  rusted. 
Those  bolts  are  there  to  stay. 

When  all  the  engines  are  running  no  vibration  can  be  detected 
on  the  engine-room  floor  or  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  but  the 
framework  of  the  gallery,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  seems  to  borrow 
a  little  tune  from  the  pipes  it  carries,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
steel  structure  above  the  engine  room.  We  are  thinking  about 
this  all  the  time  and  hope  to  cure  it.  Suggestions  would  be 
welcomed. 

Piping. 

Simplicity,  brevity,  and  elasticity  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
good  practice  in  this  line,  and  we  believe  that  these  ends  should 
be  sought  before  all  others  in  laying  down  a  plant.  It  is  better 
to  make  the  engines  and  boilers  fit  the  piping  than  to  go  the 
other  way  about  it.  An  unnecessary  turn  or  length  of  pipe  oc- 
casions a  never-ceasing  waste  from  friction  and  radiation. 

Considering  the  piping  as  just  so  much  machinery,  the  next 
most  important  points  to  provide  for  would  seem  to  be : 

1.  To  put  it  up  so  that  it  might  adjust  itself  freely  under  the 
strains  imposed  by  expansion  and  contraction. 

2.  To  consider  the  human  element  involved  in  its  operation, 
by  setting  all  valves  where  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
handled  without  making  undue  calls  on  the  heroism  of  the  engine- 
room  force  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
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3.  To  put  the  piping  together  in  the  way  yon  would  any  other 
machinery,  with  bolted  joints  that  can  be  easily  made  and  un- 
made without  destroying  or  damaging  either  pipe  or  fittings. 

Finally,  to  treat  exhaust  steam,  water,  and  compressed  air  with 
as  much  consideration  as  you  would  live  steam,  remembering 
that  the  same  laws  apply  to  them  with  perhaps  greater  force  in 
that  they  may  have  less  energy  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  tortuous  pipe  bends,  crooked  valve  passages,  or  the 
strictures  imposed  by  reduced  areas. 

Our  performance  along  these  lines  falls  often  short  of  our 
ideals,  but  we  have  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  trying  to  live 
up  to  an  ideal 

A  IB-inch  header,  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  ring,  runs  around 
the  outside  of  the  boilers,  and  rests  on  roller  bearings  that  are 
carried  by  the  gallery. 

Tlie  boilers  feed  into  the  inside  of  the  ring,  and  the  engines 
and  distributing  lines  connect  directly  to  the  outside  of  it,  the 
connections  to  both  engines  and  boilers  being  single,  straight- 
away, long-turn  bends.  The  angles  at  the  turns  of  the  header 
are  formed  of  steel  castings. 

A  14-inch  exhaust  main  runs  in  a  trench  straight  across  the 
engine-room  floor,  parallel  to  the  steam  main  overhead,  and  the 
cylinders  of  the  engines  fairly  empty  into  it.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  valve  between  the  exhaust  nozzle 
of  the  high-speed  engines  and  the  main. 

To  allow  for  iiiovemeut  in  the  rigid  connection  which  this 
forms  between  the  engines  an  expansion  joint  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lino,  and  a  screw  joint  was  made  to  the  exhaust 
nozzle  of  the  Corlisses  on  the  eud.  As  the  total  distance  from 
the  steam  header  to  the  exhaust  main  is  only  25  feet,  we  come 
pretty  near  getting  boiler  pressure  at  the  throttles  and  a  mini- 
mum back  pressure  at  the  exhaust. 

The  pumps  and  other  auxiliaries  are  given  the  same  chance, 
by  running  tlieir  steam  cylinders  along  in  a  line  over  a  branch 
exhaust  main,  that  opens  at  right  angles  into  the  large  main,  at 
the  point  where  tliis  main  branches  to  the  feed  heater  and  the 
heating  system  of  the  building.  Just  outside  the  engine,  to  the 
south,  the  main  rises  to  tli<.>  level  of  the  library  tunnel  and  con- 
tinues  along  it,  full  size,  to  the  heating  stacks  of  that  building. 

There  are  se])arate  systems  for  the  high-pressure  and  low- 
j)ressure   \x\\)'a  ;  the  high-pressure  being  sent  back  directly  to 
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the  boilers,  and  the  low-pressure  returned  through  the  return 
tank  and  feed  heater  with  the  regular  feed.  The  high-pressure 
lines  were  to  be  dripped  at  every  fitting  on  horizontal  runs. 

Our  specifications  and  drawings  called  for  flanged  connections 
on  all  pipe  over  3-inch ;  for  outside  screw  and  yoke  Chapman 
gate  valves,  of  varying  weights  on  all  sizes  over  8-inch ;  for 
long-turn  elbows  wherever  possible ;  for  nothing  less  than 
standard  full-weight  pipe,  no  matter  what  purpose  it  might  be 
intended  to  serve ;  galvanized  pipe  and  fittings  for  cold-water 
lines,  drawn  brass  (iron-pipe  sizes)  for  feed  lines,  and  cast-iron 
for  blow-off  lines.  A  choice  between  Johns  asbestos  and 
Keasbey's  magnesia  was  allowed  for  pipe  covering. 

Attxiliaries. 

Two  9  by  5i  by  10-inch  duplex  pumps  alternate  in  the  service 
of  the  boiler  feed. 

Two  8  and  12-inch  by  lOi  by  10-inch  compound  duplexes  con- 
trolled by  pressure  regulators  take  care  of  all  the  water  supply, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fountains  in  the  south  court,  which 
are  to  be  operated  on  a  continuous  circuit  by  a  300  gallons-per- 
minute  electric  pump  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  library 
building.  A  6-inch  Croton  line  was  run  across  through  the  coal 
vaults,  and  connected  on  the  one  end  to  the  city  main  in  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  and  to  the  main  in  Broadway  on  the  other  end, 
both  ends  being  kept  open  to  prevent  stagnation,  and  we  are 
thus  assured  a  constant  supply  in  the  event  of  either  main  being 
shut  down. 

The  water  flows  through  the  filters,  under  street  pressure,  into 
the  suction  tanks  of  the  house  pumps. 

Next  in  line  are  two  14  and  20-inch  by  10^  by  10-inch  elevator 
pumps,  which  operate  three  elevators  in  University  Hall. 

The  elevators  in  all  the  other  buildings  are  electric,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Otis  experimental  elevator  in  the  engineering 
buildiDg. 

A  20  by  12  by  10-inch  fire  pump,  figured  to  throw  1,000  gallons 
per  minute,  delivers  directly  into  the  house  mains  and  risers  of 
the  inside  buildings,  these  lines  being  made  unusually  large  on 
this  account. 

The  suction  tank  for  the  fire  pump  is  the  swimming  pool 
aforementioned.     No   danger   of    a   water  famine   for   the  fire 

40 
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pumps.  To  keep  in  practice,  this  pump  is  used  for  emptying 
the  pool  into  the  sewer  every  two  weeks,  when  the  pool  is 
scrubbed. 

Compressed  nir  is  distributed  to  the  buildings  where  it  is 
needed  from  a  Band  compound  compressor,  with  steam  cylin- 
ders 9  and  18  inches,  a  stroke  of  18  inches,  and  air  oylinders  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

A  9  by  12  by  10-inch  wet  vacuum  pump  runs  all  day  long  to 
servo  the  requirements  in  that  line  of  the  chemists  and  phyBi- 
cists  in  their  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  these  side  issues  amount  to,  we  need 

simply  say  that  in  Havemeyer  Hall  alone  there  are  over  6,000 

outlets  and  connections   for  water,  compressed  air,   gas,   and 

vacuum. 

Electric  Distribution, 

Tlie  switchboard  is  divided  into  three  panels ;  the  central 
panel  carrying  the  generator  switches,  circuit  breakers,  and  in- 
struments, one  of  the  side  panels  carrying  the  "  power  "  connec- 
tions for  the  buildings,  and  the  other  the  "light"  connections. 

The  whole  Ixjard  is  40  feet  in  length,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Mailloux,  to  cover  tlie  entire  group  of  twenty  buildings, 
witliout  disturbing  the  bus  bars  and  switches  for  the  buildings 
first  erected,  as  buildings  are  added  from  time  to  time. 

Altliougli  tlio  generators  ordinarily  carry  the  light  and  power 
load  togethcn*,  the  circuits  are  kept  S('parate  throughout,  and, 
with  the  steadv  load  furnished  bv  the  ventilator  motors,  the 
tlirowing  on  and  off  of  elevator  and  shop  motors  does  not  inter- 
fere witli  tlie  regulation  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Wlienever  tliere  is  a  tendency  to  jump  big  loads  on  and  oflF 
the  circuit,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  electrical  laboratory,  and 
more  recently  the  industrial  chemistry  and  metallurgical  labo- 
ratories, with  their  new-found  delight,  the  electric  furnace,  we 
have  ])iit  circuit  breakers  in  the  power  lines,  where  they  will 
local iz(»,  th(i  annoyances  incident  to  short-circuiting  to  those 
who  may  hn  indulging  in  pyrotechnics.  A  local  circuit  for 
alternating  current  is  ])rovided  in  the  engineering  building, 
operated  by  a  transformer  taking  current  from  the  power 
circuit,  and  when  the  us(^  of  electric  furnaces  becomes  more 
extended  wo  shall  ])ut  in  a  transformer  in  Havemeyer  to  faoili- 
tate  work  in  this  line. 

The  feeder  mains  terminate  at  local  switchboards  in  the  base- 
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menfc  of  each  of  the  buildings,  which  divide  the  circuits  by  floors, 
and  panel  boards  in  the  hallway  on  each  floor  subdivide  the 
service  to  the  separate  rooms. 

This  method  of  distribution  gives  local  control  of  the  circuit  in 
so  far  as  it  is  practicable  and  makes  the  operation  of  lines  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter. 

Every  switch  or  cut-out  is  lettered  or  numbered  to  correspond 
with  a  schedule  or  diagram  posted  beside  each  board. 

From  the  main  switchboard  to  the  branch  boards  the  feeder- 
main  cables  are  carried  by  segmental  porcelain  blocks,  fitted  into 
steel  trellis  frames  which  are  hung  under  the  power-house  gallery 
or  bolted  to  the  side  walls  of  the  tunnels.  Over  65  tons  of  copper 
were  put  into  the  mains  for  the  buildings  now  in  use. 

In  addition  to  the  wiring  for  light  and  power  there  are  com- 
plete interconnecting  systems  for  telephone,  electric  clock,  and 
signal  bells,  and  for  the  watchmen's  patrol  record  within  the 
buildings.  These  wires  are  run  in  iron  conduits  like  the  light  and 
power  circuits,  and  connect  in  the  tunnels  to  lead-covered  cables. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  electrical  installation  throughout 
should  not  last  as  long  as  the  buildings,  as  it  is  made  up  in  the 
most  permanent  and  enduring  manner,  and  the  table  (Fig.  251) 
gives  a  general  idea  of  the  ultimate  electrical  requirements  of  all 
the  buildings  at  the  new  site. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  details  of  the  electric  feeders  now 
in  place. 

Sc^HEDULE   OF   ELECTRIC   FEEDERS. 


No.  of 
Feeders. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 


Terminates  at 
Building- 


Maximum 
Probable 

Load, 
Aropdree. 


Length  in 

Feet  One 

Way. 


Library  

Engineering.  . . . 
Ilavenieyer  . .  , 
Fayerweatber  . . 
Schermerhorn  . 
University  Hall 
University  Hall 

Library  

Engineering.  . . 
Havemever. . . . 
Fayerweatber.. 
Schernierhorn    . 
University  Hall 


LlOHTIMO  FbBDKBS. 

1.100 
525 
566 
244 
404 
126 
422 

Power  Fkedbbs 
660 
350 
855 
351 
640 
980 


Loss  in 
Volts. 


Size  of  Wire, 
Circalar  Mils. 


376 

2.00 

669 

2.50 

544 

2.50 

409 

2.50 

291 

2.50 

125 

1.50 

125 

1.10 

398 

5.00 

700 

4.20 

570 

5.00 

416 

5  00 

298 

5.00 

174 

3.50 

4.000,000 

2,700,000 

2.500.000 

800,000 

900.000 

211,600 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,900,000 
600,000 
800,000 
1.000,000 
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J'erformance. 
A.  log  is  kept,  coveriug  every  day  in  the  year,  giving  for  eaeh 
Teek  tbe  totnl  liours'  mu  of  each  tiiiit,  and  the  oatpn^  together 
with  averageB  and  the  consumption  of  coal,  water,  and  sopplies 


find    the  cost  of   labor  Juiii  lepiiira  charged  against  the  pow^ 
house. 

Of  cowvMo,  aHiilo  from  tlui  desire  to  have  n  record  of  operations, 
tiio  principal  reiisou  wo  have  in  keeping  the  Ic^  is  tiiftt  we  may 
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know  just  how  much  money  we  are  spending  and  what  we  are 
getting  for  it. 

A  sample  sheet  from  the  log-book  is  shown  (see  table  facing). 

To  operate  the  plant  as  it  stands  to-day,  daring  the  winter 
months  we  employ  the  following  force  : 

A  chief  engineer,  two  assistant  engineers,  two  oilers,  one 
dynamo  tender,  three  heating-service  men,  one  electrician,  one 
machinist,  four  firemen,  two  coal  passers,  and  one  helper. 

The  heating-service  men  patrol  the  heating  and  ventilating 
plant  in  the  different  buildings  at  regular  intervals  day  and 
night  during  cold  weather ;  and  considering  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  all,  so  far,  22  motors  and  fans  ranging  from  10  to  50  horse- 
power each,  21  return  pumps,  and  an  aggregate  of  80,000  square 
feet  of  heating  coils  and  radiators  scattered  throughout  the  build- 
ings, it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  kept  pretty  busy.  The  electrician 
attends  to  keeping  all  electric  conduits  and  fixtures  in  order,  and 
is  allowed  extra  help  as  occasion  demands. 

The  power-house  force  stands  two  twelve-hour  watches  during 
the  winter  months,  when  steam  is  kept  on  day  and  night 

During  the  season  when  light  and  power  alone  are  required 
and  the  force  is  reduced,  the  day  men  report  at  7  and  leave  at  6, 
and  the  night  men  report  at  12.30  and  leave  at  11.30  when  the 
library  has  closed  for  the  night.  By  this  arrangement  the  entire 
force  is  on  duty  during  the  afternoon  when  the  load  is  heaviest. 

The  cost  of  heating  a  building  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  amount  of  ventilation  furnished.  In  all  well-ventilated  build- 
ings the  heat  losses  are  far  greater  from  the  outgoing  current  of 
vitiated  air  than  by  direct  radiation  from  wall  and  window  sur- 
faces. 

The  loss  from  this  source  can  be  calculated  exactly  by  measur- 
ing the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  incoming  and  out- 
going air  and  the  volume  of  air  moved. 

While  this  may  properly  be  called  a  loss,  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
waste.  The  amount  of  pure  air  required  by  a  human  being 
under  varying  conditions  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
established  on  scientific  authority,  and  he  should  no  more  be 
required  to  breathe  impure  air  than  to  drink  foul  water. 

For  the  very  reason  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  a  lack  of 
ventilation  than  a  lack  of  heat  or  light,  this  point  should  receive 
the  closest  attention. 

That  it  is   often   neglected,   either   deliberately,  through  the 
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practice  of  a  false  economy  or  through  sheer  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  thovse  who  design  or  those  who  operate  public  buildings, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  one  building  you  find  inadequately 
heated  you  will  find  a  score  without  any  ventilation  worthy  the 
name. 

We  estimate  that  when  our  ventilating  system  is  in  full  opera- 
tion we  use  50  per  cent,  more  fuel  than  when^pe  are  simply  heating 
the  buildings  and  allowing  tbe  heated  air  to  escape  by  natural 
draught  through  the  flues  and  doors. 

In  no  part  of  any  building  do  we  give  less  than  six  changes  of 
air  per  hour,  and  in  some  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  as  many 
as  twelve  changes  per  hour. 

More  current  is  used  for  driving  the  ventilation  fans  than  is  used 
for  light,  and  the  ventilating  apparatus  is  run  continuously  during 
the  time  when  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  are  in  use. 
When  all  the  fans  are  running  they  will  move  1,250,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  through  the  buildings  every  minute. 

For  all  purposes,  we  burn  at  the  present  time  about  $13,000 
worth  of  fuel  per  annum,  with  a  labor  account  cbargeable  to  heat, 
light,  and  power  of  $10,000  per  annum,  or  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.8. 
Ultimately  we  expect  to  have  to  spend  not  less  than  $30,000  a  year 
for  fuel  and  to  increase  our  labor  account  to  $15,000  a  year, 
which  will  then  give  a  ratio  of  labor  to  fuel  of  1  to  2. 

The  complete  power  plant  and  its  connections,  exclusive  of 
structural  work  or  excavations,  represents  an  investment  of  $200,- 
000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  horse-power.  That  part  of  University 
Hall  occupied  by  the  power  house,  including  the  coal  vaults  and 
tunnels,  cost  $350,000. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  equipment  and  the  electric  wiring 
of  the  entire  group  will  foot  u})  to  $550,000.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $1,100,000  for  the  complete  engineering  equipment,  exclusive 
of  drainage  and  plumbing. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Street  side  of  the  university  already  completed  stand  on  the 
books  of  the  corporation  at  $6,500,000.  The  entire  improvement 
is  estimated  to  cost  twelve  millions,  including  the  cost  of  the  land. 

From  the  figures  given  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  engineering 
equipment  represents  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  investment, 
which  is  not  excessive,  considering  the  important  part  it  plays  in 
conserving  the  convenience,  health,  and  comfort  of  those  who 
occupy  the  buildings. 
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When  the  group  of  buildings  on  Moruingside  Heights  shall  baye 
been  completed,  Columbia  University  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
including  all  its  schools  and  colleges,  will  have  a  plant  costing  not 
far  from  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  with  ample  &cilities  for  the 
6,000  students  and  600  teachers  it  will  then  be  able  to  accommodate 
within  its  walls. 

These  figures  appear  large  in  perspective,  but  they  are  simply 
based  on  the  ratio  of  increase  maintained  by  more  than  one  of 
our  American  universities  during  the  past  decade. 

Of  course  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  realize  this  project 
will  de{>end  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  support  given  to  the 
university  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  on  the  energy  dis- 
played by  all  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  first  of  all  to 
President  Low  and  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  withont 
whose  countenance  and  support  the  development  of  the  engineer- 
ing plant  on  broad  lines  would  have  been  impossible  ; 

To  the  architect?,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &,  White,  who  said 
that  the  best  in  the  engineering  line  was  none  too  good; 

To  my  co-laborers  the  consulting  engineers,  Mr.  Wolflf,  Mr. 
Mailloux,  and  Messrs.  Waring,  Chapman  &  Farquhar,  who  gave 
the  best  that  was  in  them,  without  regard  to  time  or  trouble; 

To  the  contracting  engineers,  who  waived  all  profit  in  many 
instances  in  order  to  help  along  what  they  were  pleased  to  con- 
sider a  good  work ; 

To  Professor  Button,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  the  preparation  of  this  paper ; 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Goetze,  my  able 
and  conscientious  assistant,  whose  resourcefulness  in  design  and 
watchfulness  in  matters  of  construction  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly. 

In  presenting  this  paper  before  the  Society,  the  writer  has  felt 
some  diffidence  on  account  of  not  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
members  might  be  interested  in  a  development  of  the  kind. 

He  must  rely  on  the  well-known  interest  all  engineers  have 
for  matters  that  concern  education  in  its  various  phases,  and  on 
the  indulgence  of  those  whose  grasp  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
may  be  based  on  a  more  extended  knowledge  and  experience  than 
his  own. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mi\  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton. — I  would  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  pei'sonally  thanking  Mr.  Darling  for  this  very  com- 
plete and  full  paper,  Avhich  is  very  admirable  in  the  details  which 
it  presents.  It  describes  also  a  central  power  plant,  and  this  is 
placed  under  very  different  conditions,  as  regards  the  surrounding 
buildings,  from  that  described  in  the  previous  paper.  In  this 
case,  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  central  power  plant 
is  the  right  one  to  adopt.  Mr.  Darling  has  made  one  remark  in 
his  paper  on  which  he  has  also  asked  that  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  Society  be  brought  forth.  On  page  711  he  mentions  that  he  has 
some  trouble  with  the  vibrations  of  the  pipes  communicating  to  a 
portion  of  the  building,  and  asks  for  suggestions  on  that  subject. 
That  has  been  a  very  troublesome  subject  in  many  of  the  tall 
buildings,  and  has  been  entirely  gotten  over  by  supporting  the  pipes 
from  a  different  point.  In  this  case  the  pipes  are  carried  by  the 
framework  of  the  gallery,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
gets  some  of  the  vibrations.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  carry 
it  from  below.  If  so,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  the  only  remedy 
is  to  destroy  the  gallery,  or  take  the  pi j)es  and  put  them  somewhere 
else.  The  question  of  the  vibration  of  the  engine  foundations  has 
been  dealt  with  in  detail  by  the  author  in  an  admirable  manner 
and  represents  the  very  best  practice,  by  forming  a  very  large  mass 
of  foundation  isolated  from  the  surroundino:  buildinjre. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fuels,  Avhich  Mr.  Darling  has 
entered  upon,  I  would  say  that  so  far  as  New  York  city  is  con- 
cerned I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.  In 
the  tall  buildings  anthracite  is  burned  under  ideal  conditions, 
because  we  have  an  exceedingly  strong  draft  without  any  cost, 
owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  chimneys  which  are  necessary 
to  the  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  that  were  not  the 
case,  I  think  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  city  demands  that  we 
should  burn  a  fuel  Avhich  is  smokeless,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Health  is  entirely  in  the  right  in  demanding  that  Ave  shall  not 
burn  soft  coal  in  New  York  city  and  in  continuing  its  present 
crusade,  which  is  pretty  active  at  the  present  time,  against  the 
users  of  soft  coal  who  emit  anv  smoke  from  their  chimnevs. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  raised  a  question  of  a  remarkable  fuel  being 
used.     I  was  told  of  another  in  Philadelphia  as  I  passed  through 
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this  week.  During  the  kte  blizzard,  in  one  of  the  hotels  there 
whieli  de])en(le<l  entirely  uy>on  its  own  plant,  having  no  stand- 
by from  any  other  concern,  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  fuel,  and  when  the  coal  mil  short  they  burned  mattresses 
valued  at  $S  apiece. 

31  r.  WllHam.  IL  Bryan, — Mr.  Darling  tells  us  an  interesting 
story,  and,  what  is  even  better,  tells  it  in  a  refreshingly  interest- 
ing manner.  There  are  a  few  <|uestions,  however,  which  I  would 
like  to  ask.  Why  are  two  different  steam  pressures  carried  on 
the  boiler  plant  of  the  medical  college?  Would  it  not  have 
simplified  matters  to  have  carried  high  pressure  on  all  the  boilers, 
re<lucing  it  by  a  ])ressiire  regulator  for  heating? 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  steam  engines  driving  the 
dynamos  at  the  new  site  were  not  all  made  compound — or  com- 
|X)und  condensing  with  cooling  towers — particularly  the  large 
ones,  Avhich  are  to  l)e  operated  all  day  long.  Would  not  this 
have  been  nmch  moi'e  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel,  besides  afiford- 
ing  an  example  of  good  modern  practice  i 

Another  question  is  as  to  Avhether  the  220- volt  system  of  elec- 
trical distribution  was  considered.  A  rough  computation  shows 
that  it  Avould  have  made  a  saving  of  fully  $10,000  in  copper.  In 
addition,  the  pressure  would  have  been  more  uniform  throughout 
the  system,  and  the  higher  voltage  is  better  adapted  for  power 
service,  which  in  this  plant  is  an  ini})ortant  feature.  Was  it  on 
account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  220-volt  incandescent 
lamp  and  the  objections  to  the  220-volt  arc  lamp?  If  the  latter, 
two  1 10-volt  lamps  could  have  been  operated  in  series  with  entire 
satisfaction.  Another  exc(»llent  plan  would  have  been  to  have 
employed  the  three-wire  1  In.volt  system. 

Another  question  is  as  to  elevatoi's,  which  are  all  eleotric, 
(»xcept  the  three  in  rnivei*sity  Hall,  Avhich  are  hydraulic.  "What 
s]>ecial  rcjason  was  there  to  justify  the  increased  complication  and 
exp(?ns(»  of  hydraulic  elevators  for  this  particular  building? 

Mr.  KdiranJ  A.  I>ar1in<jr — In  i'oi)]y  to  !Mr.  I^ryan's  inquiries, 
first,  as  to  wliy  two  strain  prt'ssures  wore  used  at  the  medical 
school,  I  woiil<l  say  tliiit  the  iivo  horizontal  tubular  boilers  in  the 
original  {)lant  w(M'e  (losi»:nod  for  an  extreme  Avorking  pressure 
of  <H)  ])ounds  to  tlie  iiu'h,  and  this  was  the  pressure  used 
for  ])ow(n'  {>urposes,  as    well  as  for  heating.      AVhen  the  plant 
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was  enlarged  and  the  use  of  power  for  various  purposes  ex- 
tended, we  decided  to  secure  the  economy  which  attends  the  use 
of  high-pressure  steam  and  use  the  old  boilers  at  low  pressure 
for  heating  purposes  only.  Undoubtedly  it  would  simplify  mat- 
ters to  carry  but  one  pressure  in  the  boiler  room  and  use  pressure 
regulators  when  needed,  and  that  is  the  practice  we  prefer,  but  in 
this  case  the  laAVS  which  govern  the  resistance  of  materials  and 
the  regulations  of  the  police  department  forbade  our  raising  the 
pressure  in  the  old  boilers,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  forego  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  high  pressure  in  the  new  boilers. 

2.  The  reason  why  the  Corliss  en  ines  at  the  new  site  were  not 
compounded  was  that  these  engines  are  run  mainly  during  the 
winter  months,  when  every  pound  of  exhaust  steam  is  used  for 
heating,  in  addition  to  the  live  steam  which  is  used.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  would  be  no  economy  in  compounding,  but 
rather  a  waste  in  added  friction. 

By  the  same  token  the  cooling  towers  would  work  our  un- 
doing. 

3.  As  to  the  system  of  wiring  and  the  voltage  used.  At  the 
time  this  installation  was  laid  doAvn  the  incandescent  lamp  in 
vogue  required  from  110  to  120  volts  (at  this  writing  it  is  still  in 
vogue).  As  the  incandescent  lamp  was  the  principal  unit  to  look 
out  for,  and  we  were  dealing  with  accomplished  facts  rather  than 
future  possibilities,  the  low  voltage  was  adopted.  In  view  of  the 
comparatively  short  runs,  and  the  added  complication  in  detail 
which  the  three-wire  system  entails,  it  was  thought  best  to  stick 
to  the  simple  two-wire  system. 

We  have  had  no  occasion  to  change  our  views  on  this  point  up 
to  date.     If  we  do  we  can  raise  the  tension. 

4.  As  to  elevators.  Our  reason  for  using  hydraulic  elevators  in 
the  University^  Hall  was  two-fold :  first,  as  the  elevators  are 
practically  in  the  same  room  with  the  boilers,  it  did  not  seem  at 
the  time  reasonable  to  us  to  transmit  a  load  through  the  genera- 
tors which  could  be  put  on  the  boilers  at  first  hand,  and,  second, 
the  ash  hoisting  is  done  in  the  early  morning  before  the  large 
generators  are  started. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  Mr.  Bryan  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, in  ordinary  practice  I  prefer  Ihe  electric  elevator  and 
advocate  its  use. 

M)\  0.  C.  Woolson. — I  simply  want  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr. 
Darling.     I  do  not  think  the  Society  fully  understands  whether 
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his  10  per  cent,  was  in  favor  of  the  iianl  coal  or  the  soft  ooal,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Darfiny. — The  «lifferenee  in  economy  is  in  favor  of  the 
s^ift  c^jal.  That  is  my  finding — that  you  save  10  per  cent,  on  the 
soft  coal  over  the  anthracite :  but  I  considered  it  better  not  to  try 
to  save  it. 
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DCCCXVI.* 

EXPERIENCES    WITH  DEEP- WELL    PUMP    RODS. 

BT  O.  W.  BIBSELL,   AMB8,  IOWA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  experiences  herein  described  have  been  had  in  connection 
with  the  deep  well  which  constitutes  the  principal  water  supply 
of  the  Iowa  State  College  The  well  has  a  total  depth  of  2,215 
feet.  Its  diameter  varies  from  12  inches  at  the  top  to  5  inches  at 
the  bottom,  as  follows  : 

From  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  cased  with  12-inch  steam  pipe 
this  point       "  ''       420     '*  "  10-inch 

"    1,068     "  *•  8-inch 

1,480     ••  "  6i-inch  casing 

1,935     *'  **  5|-inch 

2,215     *'     not  cased,  5  inches  in  diameter 


((  4t  t ( 

1 1  ii  i( 


The  normal  level  of  the  water  in  the  well  is  about  25  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  level  is  lowered  rapidly  by  pump- 
ing to  a  definite  depth,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
water  removed.  As  ordinarily  run  the  pump  removes  about  8,000 
gallons  per  hour,  and  the  level  of  the  water  is  held  at  about  220 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  cylinder  containing  the  pistons  is 
hung  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  being  screwed  to  a  7-inch  drop-pipe 
suspended  to  the  well-head.  The  cylinder  is  5f  inches  internal 
diameter,  and  of  a  length  suitable  for  the  movement  of  two  pis- 
tons each  of  24:-inch  stroke.  These  pistons  are  single  acting, 
have  conical  double-seated  metal  valves,  and  are  packed  with 
four  cup  leathers  each.  Each  piston  is  attached  to  a  string  of 
rods,  that  for  the  lower  piston  working  within  that  for  the  upper. 

In  addition  to  lifting  the  water  to  the  surface  these  pistons  de- 
liver the  water  into  an  elevated  tank  in  which  the  maximum 
height  of  the  water  level  is   160  feet  above  the  surface.     Thus 


*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1890)  of  the  American  Society  of 
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Iwheu  pumjjing  8,000  gallons  per  liour  the  pit>toii8  lift  the  water 
af-aiust  a  total  head  of  370  feet.  In  order  lo  move  the  water 
without  sboek  under  these  conditions  it  is  desirable  that  the 
workin*;  strokes  of  the  pietonR  not  only  alternate  hnt  overlap. 
This  Clin  he  secured  by  actuating  each  piston  by  a  (iiiick  vetnni 
motion.  The  pump  at  the  Iowa  Slnte  College  embodies  this 
idea.     It  is  known  as  the  Johnson  Continuous-Flow  Pump,  and 
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is  thci  invention  and  design  of  Mr.  R  E.  Johnson,  member  of  this 
Society. 

Fig  253  shows  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Johnson  pomp.  The 
quick  return  is  accomplished  by  a  combiuatlon  of  the  Whitwortb 
motion  and  the  ofifeet  crauk.     The  mechanism   also   results  in 


having  each  string  of  rixls  and  its  cuiiuectiiig  nxl  nearly  in  line 
duriiigthe  upward  or  working stnike.  Fig.  251  is  a  photc^aph  of 
the  ]>iimp  and  engine  complete.  The  engine  is  steeple  compound, 
8  and  16  by  8,  200  revolutions  ])er  minute,  geared  to  drive  the 
pump  at  30  revolutions  per  minute.  At  80  pounds  steam  pressure 
and  24  inches  of  vacuum  the  duty  of  this  pump  is  between  40,000,- 
000  and  15,000,000  foot-poundH  per  1,000  iwunds  of  dry  steam. 


The  inside  string  of  rods  originally  furnished  Iiy  the  makers  of 
the  pnmp  were  1^  inches  diameter  in  the  body ;  the  ends  wore 
up:iet  for  a  IJ-inch  bolt  thread,  and  had  nqiiare  shoulders  for 
wrenches.  The  couplings  were  extra  heavy  and  tapped  parallel 
so  that  the  rods  would  come  tt^ether.    Tlie  outside  string  of  rods 
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conaiats  of  2-inch  pipe,  eods  upset  and  connected  by  very  heavy 
couplings.     These  rods  are  made  up  with  pipe  tools. 

PROFILES.  INSIDE  RODS.  OUTSIDE    RODS. 
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Tlic  pump  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1897.  On  January  16, 
ISOS,  the  inside  rods  parted.  Examinalion  showed  that  many  of 
the  inside  rods  were  badly  worn  at  the  joiuts,  and  that  one  coup- 
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ling  hatl  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  have  parted  under  the  working 
str^iiD.  Fig.  255  aliowu  tlie  appearance  of  many  of  the  couplings. 
Fig.  256  shows  the  wear  on  the  square  of  the  rod  near  tbe  coupling. 
Some  conpliugs  on  the  outside  rods  nlso  showed  considerable  wear. 
Tliis  fact  was  taken  to  indicate  that  the  drop-pipe  might  be 
crooked,  due  to  lack  of  straightness  in  itself  or  in  the  casing 
of  the  well.  Accordingly  the  profiles,  in  two  planes,  of  the 
centre  line  of  the  drop-pipe  were  determined  by  means  of  a  wire 


Fig.  a58. 

cage  lowered  by  a  steel  wire  into  the  drop-pipe  from  a  fixed  point 
vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  top  of  tho  drop-pipe.  Deviations 
of  the  wire  from  this  centre  as  the  cage  desceuded  gave  data  lor 
plotting  the  profiles.  These  are  shown  in  Fig  257,  together  witli  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  both  strings  of  rods  at  each  joint 
thereof.  "  Twist  in  Wear "  refwrs  to  the  relation  of  the  wear  on 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  same  rod.     Certain  coincidences  in  the 


wear  of  the  outside  rods  and  the  profiles  of  the  drop-pipe  led  to 
the  placing  at  tiie  points  B,  D,  and  F  of  brasfl  winged  guides, 
loose  on  the  outside  rods,  and  having  broad  shoes  bearing  loosely 
on  the  inside  of  the  dFO|)-pipe.  Very  little  wear  of  the  outside 
rod  couplings  or  of  the  guides  themselves  has  since  been  oliserved. 
But,  as  will  nppear  later,  the  drop-pipe  has  been  removed,  and  a 
chance  thereby  given  to  rectify  or  perhaps  increase  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  drop-pipe,  provided  the  same  was  not  due  to  crooked- 
ness of  the  flssing  of  the  well. 
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The  first  break  ami  wear  of  tlie  inside  rods  were  repaired  by 
patting  ill  new  couplings.  At  tlie  samf  time  new  inside  rods  were 
ordered, bul  tlie  old  ones pa,rted  againbefore  tlienew ones  arnveil. 
The  second  failure  occurred  FeV>niary  28,  181*8.  The  new  rods 
were  put  in  place  soon  after.  They  differed  in  design  from  the 
old  ones  in  being  made  of  extra  heavy  1-iiich  pipe  with  ends 
welded  on  and  provided  witli  coupliuf^a  smaller  than  the  boily  of 


therods.  Anendofoneofthe  nt-w  rods  is  shown  in  Fij.'.  258.  On 
May  10,  1898,  t!ie  rods  were  removed  to  free  one  of  tbe  pistons 
of  a  knot  of  rope  which  had  lodged  therein.  At  this  time  serious 
wear  was  noticed  in  the  inside  rods,  and  its  character  was  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  wear  was  due  to  the  rods  not 
being  in  line  at  the  joints.  Simple  tests  confirmed  this  coneluaion 
and  the  rods  were  very  carefully  straightened  before  replacing  in 
the  well.     No  further  trouble  on  ncoouut  of  the   rods  was  es- 


Fio.  265. 


perienced  until  about  tlio  middle  of  October,  when  removal  of  the 
rods  was  necessary  and  brought  to  light  one  case  of  serious  wear, 
due  to  a  crooked  joint.  Fig.  259  shows  Ihe  end  of  one  of  the  two  rods 
which  were  joined  at  this  place.  The  pipe  forming  the  body  of  the 
rod  had  been  worn  througti.  Fig;*,  26(',  261,  and  2G2  sbow  sections 
of  same  rod  at  distances  of  12,  24,  and  48  inches  respectively  from 
the  joint,  aud  Fig.  263  shows  the  coupling  and  a  portion  of  the  rod, 
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Figs.  264  ttnJ  265  show  tlie  ftcuompanyiiig  wear  on  the  inside  of 
ail  oatside  rod.  Ou  March  6,  18J9,  the  ruds  were  removed  fo~ 
iiiB[>ectiou  and  fouud  to  he  iu  •;oml  conduion. 

An  interestiDgexiwrieiice  with  the  drop-pipe  may  be  recorded 
here.     iJiiring  t)ie  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  the  number  of 


Fio.  9»e. 
hours  iif  pmiipiug  roquirod  to  keep  up  M'ith  the  dumivnd  was 
noticed  to  increase  day  by  day,  the  working  level  of  the  water 
rose  gradually,  and  the  water  became  highly  charged  with  air. 
A  tank  measurement  of  the  displacement  of  (he  ]mmp  showed 
an  enormous  slip.  A  leak  in  (he  drop-pipe  was  suspected.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  August  the  rods  were  pulled.     No  detects  of 
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rods  or  pistons  were  noted.  A  test  of  the  drop-pipe  with  ita  lower 
end  plugged  showed  a  considerable  leakage.  The  casing  was 
taken  out,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  was  found  a  hole 
worn  by  erosion  of  the  water  between  a  coupling  and  the  pipe 
to  which  it  was  attached.     Figs.  266  and  l67  give  a  good  idea  of 


the  size  and  location  of  the  hole.  Evidently  a  small  original 
defect  in  the  thread  of  the  pipe  or  coupling  liad  been  eiihuged 
bj  erosion  to  the  dimensions  shown.  At  this  point  the  pressure 
of  the  water  was  at  leiist  150  pounds  per  square  incii.  The 
iL'ape  of  the  wfiter  into  the  space  between  the  drop-pipe  and 
the  casing  would  account  for  the  rise  of  the  working  level  and  the 
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aeration  of  the  water.     No  flaw  of  maDufacture  could  be  detected 
in  the  material  of  the  pipe. 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to  his  colleague,  Prof.  A. 
Marston,  for  the  profiles  of  the  drop-pipe  and  for  other  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  F,  J?.  Hntton. — It  is  perhaps  because  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  exact  mechanical  detail  of  the  Johnson  pump  that  I 
rise  to  ask  the  hydraulic  engineers  of  the  Society  their  opinion 
upon  a  quick-return  mechanism  for  actuating  a  pump  rod  in  a 
dee])  well.  The  theory,  I  take  it,  is  that  since  the  pump  is  not 
lifting  on  the  descending  stroke,  therefore  the  rod  could  de- 
scend more  quickly  and  by  the  exertion  of  a  less  leverage  than 
upon  the  working  or  up  stroke.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  the  volume  displaceil  by  the  pump  rods  Avould  force  a  con- 
siderable lifting  of  water  even  upon  the  idle  stroke.  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  energy 
in  unnecessarily  accelerating  the  mass  of  water  Avhich  is  being 
pumped,  and  that  Avater  objects  to  this  acceleration  with  a  deter- 
mination Avhich  Avill  put  considerable  strain  upon  long  rods 
when  it  is  attempted.  May  it  not  b(j  the  case  that  a  considerable 
stretch  upon  the  pump  rod  results  Avhen  the  quick-return  motion 
occurs,  and  that  this  stretch,  concurring  Avith  abrasive  wear  dur- 
ing the  pushing  stroke,  has  helped  the  rapid  wearing  of  the  rod 
at  points  Avhere  this  stretching  was  concentrated  ? 

Mr.  C,  F.  Kerr. — I  do  not  get  up  because  I  consider  myself  one 
of  the  hydraulic  exj)erts;  but  I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  on 
Professor  Hutton's  query.  I  have  had  scmiethingtodo  with  one  of 
the  Johnson  deeivwell  pumping  stations  at  Riverside,  near  Chicago, 
and  we  found  in  that  case  verv  much  the  siime  wearins:  of  the 
knuckle-joints  in  the  inside  rod  that  is  si)okenof  here.  It  seemed 
to  me,  however,  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  effort  on  the  pail 
of  the  contractors  at  that  time  to  get  the  })umping  machinery  up  to 
the  required  s|x?ed  of  thirty -seven  revolutions  i>er  minute,  and  that 
the  consequent  high  speed  of  the  pump  caused  the  ro<ls  to  buckle; 
that  is,  that  there  was  a  certain  s}K»ed  at  Avhich  the  effect  of 
gravity  would  jndl  the  rmls  down  and  keep  tliem  straight,  and  if 
you  reached  a  higher  speetl  than  that,  then  this  buckling  action 
took  place  on  account  of  the  effoit  of  the  machinery  above  to 
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push  the  plunger  down.  Now,  since  last  Octobef  or  November,  at 
which  time  the  higher  speeds  were  run,  the  pumping  machinery  has 
been  run  at  not  over  two-thirds  of  its  rated  capacity.  Those  pump 
rods  have  been  taken  out  since  and  have  been  found  in  good  con- 
dition, the  knuckles  not  being  worn  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  other 
point  raised  by  Professor  Hutton,  I  think  that  possibly  he  misunder- 
stands Mr.  Johnson's  purpose  in  using  the  quick-return  motion.  It 
is  to  give  a  sIoav  movement  on  the  up  stroke  when  the  plungers  are 
doing  Avork,  and  a  quick  motion  on  the  down  stroke  when  the 
plunger  is  simply  passing  through  the  water.  The  idle  plunger 
takes  hold  of  the  stream  of  water  just  before  the  working  one  lets 
go,  and  the  consequence  is^  or  is  supposed  to  be,  that  the  stream 
maintains  a  steady  velocity.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  quick 
return  to  accelerate  that  stream ;  it  is  to  give  the  stream  a  steady 
motion  by  giving  the  working  plunger  itself  a  steady  motion. 

Mr,  Francis  H,  Boyer, — About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  brought 
in  contact  with  quite  a  number  of  deep  wells.  We  tried  the 
method  of  using  iron  pipe  for  pumping  rods.  The  wear  on  the 
casing  or  the  tubing  forming  the  well  was  such  that  within  a 
short  time  the  casing  would  be^orn  through  and  destroyed. 
In  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read  I  recognize  an  action  to 
which  I  should  attribute  materially  the  wearing  of  these  metallic 
pumping  rods.  We  have  substituted  and  are  using  to-day  a 
Avooden  rod,  so  made  that  the  joints  forming  the  connections  are 
smaller  than  the  body  of  the  rod,  and  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  pipe  of  the  pump  chamber  it  is  wood 
against  iron,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a  destruction  of  wood 
which  we  can  get  out  of  the  well  with  very  little  expense,  and 
])ut  in  another  piece,  with  a  carpenter's  work  of  one  or  two  hours, 
and  save  our  pump  casings.  When  we  were  still  working  with 
the  iron  rods  we  put  in  what  we  termed  at  that  time  spiders  or 
guides  made  of  composition,  soft  brass  or  metal,  and  let  them  wear 
up  and  down  to  keep  the  iron  rods  away  from  the  casing.  These 
guides,  however,  Avould  soon  be  destroyed;  while  with  the  wood, 
if  the  rod  buckled  or  pushed  over  to  one  side,  which  it  does 
either  Avith  iron  or  wood,  little  harm  Avould  be  done.  When  you 
think  for  a  moment,  even  if  you  have  got  a  single-acting  lift  pump 
you  are  getting  a  double  action  by  the  displacement  when  the 
])iston  and  rod  descend  and  force  the  Avater  up.  With  a  single 
valve  you  get  the  water  discharged  on  both  strokes.  The  down 
stroke  equals  the  displacement  of  the  piston  with  its  valve  going 
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down.  I  do  nofe  think  it  is  practical  to  use  rods  made  of  pipe,  and 
that  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience. 

Tlie  President — It  is  many  years  ago  that  I  had  my  experience 
with  deep- well  pumping  in  the  Biddy  Moriart}'  oil  well,  which  I 
lx>red  with  my  own  hands  and  pumixxl  through  1,700  feet.  I 
used  wooden  rods  altogether,  and  would  not  think  of  trying  an 
iron  rod. 

Prof.  G.  W.  BiHselL* — The  writer,  in  view  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, agrees  with  the  idea  that  wooden  rods  are  better  than  iron 
ones,  but  does  not  see  how  they  could  be  applied  to  replace  the 
outside  rods  in  the  college  pump.  Xor  does  it  appear  advisable 
to  revert  to  the  use  of  one  plunger  only;  under  the  condi- 
tions the  Johnson  pump  gives  a  continuous  flow,  and  this  is  very 
desirable. 

*  Aathor's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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PIPE  FLANGES  AND   THEIR  BOLTS. 

BY   A.    F.   NAOLE,   CHICAaO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  a  steam  plant  which  presents  so 
untidy,  so  incongruous,  an  appearance  as  the  exposed  pipe  flange 
joint.  The  engine  itself  is  handsomely  finished,  and  all  its  steam 
joints  are  steam-tight  and  covered  in  a  substantial  manner  with 
non-conducting  material  and  sheet  steel.  But  we  do  not  get 
away  from  this  finished  and  polished  machine  before  we  are 
offended  by  the  sight  of  rough,  uncovered,  and  hot  pipe  flanges. 
Why  is  this  unsightly  practice  continued?  Why  should  not> 
simple  little  round  pipe  joint  be  made  as  steam-tight  as  any 
part  of  the  engin^  ? 

The  practical  engineman  will  tell  you  that  all  these  steam- 
pipe  joints  are  liable  to  leak  or  blow  out  at  any  time,  and  hence 
he  wants  to  have  easy  and  quick  access  to  them,  which  he  would 
not  have  if  they  were  covered.  Here  is  a  confession  of  a  weak 
point  in  our  steam-engineering  practice  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on  forever.  I  have  given  this  subject  considerable 
study  of  late  years,  and  some  of  my  conclusions  I  shall  be  glad 
to  lay  before  this  Society. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  sin- 
<^le  flange  joint  steam-tight  when  undisturbed  by  an  extraneous 
force.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  in  a  modem  large  steam  plant 
the  elongations  due  to  heat  are  irresistible,  and  provision  must 
be  made  to  take  care  of  them.  This  is  not  always  easy  to  do 
within  the  limited  space  at  command,  but  it  may  be  set  down  as 
a  guiding  principle  that  wherever  possible  it  is  better  to  let 
these  expanding  forces  come  upon  torsional  resistances  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  transverse  stress  upon  the  pipe  and  its 
flanges.     Flexure  produces  a  strain  upon  the  bolted  joint  which 


*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  p»rt  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  TranmciWM, 
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it  is  not  able  to  stand  to  any  appreciable  degree  without  open- 
ing up  the  joint,  but  torsion  is  easily  resisted  by  a  bolted  joint 
to  any  degree  even  to  the  point  of  twisting  the  pipe  to  destrao- 
tioD,  should  it  not  possess  sufficient  flexibility  to  give  the 
required  amount  of  angular  motion. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  forces  at  work  upon  a  flange  joint,  its 
bolts  and  gasket,  for  the  standard  high-pressure  flanges  (250 
pounds  per  square  inch). 

The  first  problem  that  presents  itself  is  the  available  power 
of  bolts  to  make  tight  joints.  In  our  Traiiaadiofis^  voL  xiL, 
page  781,  Mr.  McBride  favors  us  with  a  practical  test  of  the  lift- 
ing power  of  a  common  rough  screw  bolt.  These  experiments^ 
together  with  the  discussion  which  followed  his  paper,  clearly 
indicate  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power  of  a  bolt 
may  be  taken  as  its  effective  or  actual  binding  power. 

These  experiments  also  show  that  200  pounds  may  be  taken 
as  the  maximum  pull  one  man  can  exert  for  a  moment  in  tight- 
ening up  a  nut. 

With  these  data  before  us  I  have  constructed  Table  I.,  whioh 
gives  the  available  power  of  different  size  bolts  with  varions 
lengths  of.  wrenches,  and  also  what  length  of  wrench  would  be 
required  to  obtain  the  safe  limit  of  stress  of  metal  in  a  bolt — say 
10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  will  be  seen  by  column  6  that  about  10,000  pounds  efieotiTe 
binding  force  is  available  with  one  man  and  the  ordinary  length 
of  wrenches  in  use. 

Mr.  McBride  gives  it  about  7,500  pounds,  but  I  have  assumed 
longer  wrenches  than  were  used  by  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  f-inch  bolt  should  be  strained. to  only 
3,020  pounds  when  its  fibre  stress  amounts  to  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  is  fully  as  much  as  it  is  safe  to  put  on  it,  for 
a  non-calculable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  weakening 
effect  of  the  sharp  thread  ending  in  a  rough  and  eccentric 
ner  to  the  body  of  the  bolt,  and  its  head  and  nut  not 
full  and  fair  bearing.  These  causes  make  the  bolt  much  weaker 
than  its  calculated  strength,  and  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
would  probably  be  as  great  a  stress  as  it  is  safe  to  put  upon  the 
bolt  metal. 

Column  9  sliows  what  length  of  wrench  would  be  required, 
allowing  1  h,  inches  from  end  to  centre  of  hand,  and  exerting 
a  pull  of    200  pounds,  in  order  to  strain  the  fibre  in  bolt  to 
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10,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Two  hundred  pounds  is  proba- 
bly more  than  men  will  pull  on  a  wrench,  still  they  can  do  it  by 
bracing  their  feet. 

Having  established  a  pressure  obtainable  by  bolts  let  us  now 
turn  to  Table  II.  and  see  what  the  result  is  when  applied  to 
flange  joints.  Columns  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  self-explanatory, 
except  to  add  that  these  dimensions  are  those  given  by  the 
Chapman  Valve  Company,  and  all  calculations  following  are 
based  upon  250  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch. 

Column  5  gives  the  pressure  per  square  inch  upon  the  gasket 
and  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  power  of  the  bolts,  found 
in  Table  I.,  column  8,  the  steam  pressure  on  the  area  of  the  pipe, 
and  dividing  the  result  by  the  net  bearing  area  of  the  full  flange. 

For  example :  A  6-inch  pipe  flange  has  10  |-inch  bolts  whose 
combined  pressure  =  42,000  pounds. 

Pressure  in  6-inch  pipe  at  250  pounds  per  square  inch  =  7,075 
pounds. 

Net  total  pressure  on  gasket  =  42,000  -  7,075  =  34,925 
pounds. 

^et  area  of  flange  =  105  square  inches. 

Pressure  on  gasket  per  square  inch  =  34,925  -^  105  =  336 
pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pressure  upon  the  gasket  is 
small,  going  as  low  as  168  pounds  per  square  inch  on  a  16-inch 
pipe,  and  the  highest  is  347  pounds  per  square  inch  on  a  3i-inch 
pipe.  With  250  pounds  steam  pressure  these  pressures  upon 
the  gasket  are  small,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  a  slight 
transverse  stress  is  produced  by  expanding  pipes  the  joint  is 
opened  on  one  side  and  leaks  begin. 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  need  of  a  tongue  and  groove  to 
reduce  the  bearing  area  of  the  gasket. 

The  groove  also  has  the  merit  of  protecting  the  gasket  from 
misplacement,  or  being  forced  out  in  part  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bolts  ;  the  gasket  is  also  protected  from  being  blown  out  if 
slightly  relieved  on  one  side.  The  disadvantage  is-  that  the 
gasket  is  not  renewable  without  opening  up  the  space  between 
the  pipes  several  inches,  which  is  not  always  possible.  But  I 
am  pleading  for  a  system  of  piping  and  joints  wKich  will  not 
blow  out  or  need  renewal 

If  we  turn  to  column  6  we  shall  find  the  width  of  tongue  used 
by  the  Chapman  and  Crane  companies.     One-half  {i)  inch  is  too 
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narrow  for  practical  safe  handling  of  gaskets.  Column  7,  how- 
ever, shows  the  effective  pressure  on  these  narrow  gaskets.  In 
the  smaller  sizes  the  pressure  runs  up  to  2,500  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  in  the  larger  sizes  it  goes  as  low  as  600  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

It  would  appear  at  once  that  some  more  nearly  uniform  pres- 
sure upon  the  gaskets  would  be  desirable,  and  I  have  therefore 
assumed  that  1  inch  width  for  all  sizes  of  pipes  would  be  a  very- 
good  standard  to  use.  Still  retaining  the  Chapman  bolt  table, 
columns  8,  9,  and  10  will  show  the  result  of  using  this  width  of 
tongue.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
of  gasket  varies  but  little  from  1,000  pounds,  although  a  few 
extreme  cases  go  from  755  pounds  to  1,360  pounds. 

We  could  use  said  bolt  table,  but  change  the  width  of  tongues 
to  one  inch,  and  yet  get  very  much  better  practical  results  than 
with  existing  proportions,  but  to  get  still  better  and  more  uni- 
form results  as  indicated  in  column  171  have  revised  the  num- 
ber and  sizes  of  bolts  slightly.  Columns  1 1  and  12  give  the 
Chapman  bolt  table,  columns  13  and  14  the  Crane,  and  15  ai\d 
16  the  one  I  recommend.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
created  any  new  sizes,  but  have  used  in  part  from  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  tables. 

The  Crane  table  evidently  has  aimed  to  make  the  number  of 
bolts  divisible  by  4,  so  as  to  permit  turning  valves  quartering 
after  being  drilled  ;  whether  this  is  of  sufficient  practical  impor- 
tance to  offset  the  better  holding  of  joints  I  am  not  prepared  to 
Hay,  but  we  see  now  what  is  desirable  for  bolts  and  gaskets,  and 
we  can  come  as  near  to  its  fultiUmont  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of. 

Up  to  and  including  9-iucli  pipe  I  have  not  changed  the 
Chapman  bolts,  but  for  10-inch  and  12-incli  I  have  adopted  the 
Crane  table,  namely  12  and  10  bolts  1  inch  in  diameter  respeo- 
tiv<^ly,  instead  of  15  and  18  seven-eighths  (i)  bolts,  not  simply 
bo(*-ause  they  give  soniewliat  greater  i)ressure  on  the  gasket,  but 
for  reasons  already  pointful  out,  namely,  that  the  |-inch  bolt  is 
below  the  safe  minimum  size  bolt  pointed  out  in  Table  I.  I 
will  also  add  that  my  pc^rsonal  practice  has  banished  the  f-inch 
bolt  innii  use  on  those  sizes  of  i)i])es  years  ago,  because  I  have 
found  it  would  not  stand  the  strain  pat  upon  it  in  practical  use. 

On  the  K)  inch  pipe  the  Crane  20  1-iuch  bolts  give  better 
results  than  the  Chapman    18-1 -inch,  but  I  would  recommend 
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this  number  and  size  be  increased  to  IJ  inch.  On  tbe  15-inob 
pipe,  a  rather  odd  size,  I  would  also  make  20-lJ-inoh  bolts  instead 
of  I8~l-inch.  In  all  sizes  above  16-inGb  tbese  two  m&nn&ctarerg 
a<^ree,  but  I  recommend  tbat  the  22-inch  pipe  flange-bolts  be  in- 
creased from  1 J  to  li  inch,  the  number  (24)  remaining  the  same. 

It  is  striking  how  much  more  uniform  pressures  upon  the 
gaskets  are  produced  by  a  standard  width  of  tongue  of  one  inch 
than  by  the  present  practice,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  adop- 
tion  of  such  a  standard  would  be  very  desirable. 

In  column  9  are  given  the  inside  diameters  of  tongues  if  my 
recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  tongues  and  grooves  of  the  Crane  Company  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  diameters  as  those  of  the  Chapman  Company. 


L 

tzrm 

J 

f 

/| 
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v| 
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' 

The  projection  of  tongues  in  Chapman  tables  varies  from  ^ 
inch  to  T^  inch;  the  depth  of  the  grooves  is  not  given.  In  the 
Crane  tables  the  projections  of  tongues  vary  only  from  -^  inch 
to  \  inch,  and  the  depth  of  grooves  is  always  ^  inch  less  than 
tbe  tongues. 

I  would  recommend  for  adoption  in  all  cases  a  uniform  tongue 
projection  of  \  inch  and  a  depth  of  groove  of  yV  inch. 

One  word  about  the  thickness  of  flanges.  When  the  tongue 
and  groove  construction  is  used  the  flange  becomes  an  over- 
lianging  beam  and  it  should  be  made  very  strong.  I  would 
recommend  that  in  all  cases  the  flange  be  thickened  at  the  bolt 
with  a  hub  extending  back  as  far  as  the  hub  of  the  flange.  This 
is  a  construction  already  in  use  by  some  manufacturers  in  some 
of  their  fl 
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In  order  to  carry  out  more  completely  the  writer's  idea  of 
relieviug  flange  joints  of  all  transverse  stress,  or  flexure,  and 
substituting,  so  far  as  possible,  torsional  strains  therefor,  I  have 
designed  a  pipe  construction  which  admits  of  torsional  move- 
ment to  a  large  degree  without  straining  either  the  material  of 
the  tube  or  the  flange  joint  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  268  and  consists  of  what  might  be  termed  stave 
construction  instead  of  solid  pipe.     These  staves  are  steel  rods 
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securely  fastened  to  the  flanges.  Exterior  to  these  staves  are 
strong  iron  or  steel  enveloping  rings.  Interiorly  is  a  thin,  longi- 
tudinally corrugated  copper  tube  also  securely  fastened  to  the 
end  flanges.  We  now  have  a  pipe  which  is  strong  in  every 
direction  but  one,  namely,  that  to  resist  torsion.  With  these 
flexible  tubes  put  in  in  the  proper  manner  all  elongations  of 
steam  pipes  should  be  easily  taken  care  of  and  without  straining 
any  joint  to  a  dangerous  degree.     See  Fig.  269. 

I  do  not  intend  to  patent  this  form  of  pipe,  and  hence  it  can 
be  made  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  ITaUey. — The  sketch,  Fig.  270,  shows  a  form  of 
joint  Avitli  which  I  became  acquainted  some  years  ago,  and  which 
wiijs  so  satisfactory  under  trying  conditions  that  it  deserves  to  be 
more  widely  known.  It  was  invented  by  Captain  Rapiefl  for  use 
with  the  dynamite  gun— that  is,  the  gun  commonly  known  as  tlie 
Zahnski  gun.  The  joint  was  applied  to  the  gun  itself,  which  is 
in  sections,  and  throughout  the  pipe  fittings.  The  receivers  are 
sectional,  with  numerous  connections,  and  positive  tightness  and 
reliability  ure  essential.     The  firing  reservoir,  the  gun,  and  the 


intermediate  connections  operate  under  a  pressure  of  1,000 
poiiiKjs  per  square  inch,  while  the  compressor,  the  storage  reser- 
voir, and  their  connections  operate  under  2,000  pounds. 

Tho  sketch  shows  a  section  of  the  joint.  A  groove  of  the  sec- 
tion shown  is  turned  in  the  face  of  each  flange,  a  surplus  or 
•'  overflow  "  s|>ace  being  provided  at  the  left.  In  the  space  formed 
by  these  grooves  a  strip  of  round  soft  rubber  is  inserted,  the 
cross-sections  of  groove  and  rubber  being  so  proportioned  to  each 
other  that  when  the  joint  is  closed  the  rubber  will  occupy  part  of 
the  ovurfloiv  space.  The  rubber  used  is  not  a  continuous  ring  and 
is  cnt  fri)ni  a  long  strip  with  a  scarf  joint  where  the  ends  meet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pressure  coming  down  the  joint  drives 
the  rubber  into  tlie  angle  at  the  right,  and  that  leakage  is  prac- 
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tically  impossible.  The  grip  of  the  bolts  is  not  relied  upon  to 
retain  the  rubber  by  friction,  as  >vith  the  ordinary  gasket.  The 
joint  is  metal  and  metal,  and  the  pipe  sections  may  be  gotten  oat 
to  defined  lengths — a  feature  which  is  occasionally  useful.  In  the 
case  of  the  gun,  an  additional  feature  of  great  value  is  that  the 
tightening  of  the  bolts  does  not,  as  with  gaskets,  tend  to  throw 
the  sections  out  of  line. 

As  stated,  this  joint  was  used  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  I 
was  assured  that  failure  with  it  wsis  unknown — positive  tightneas 
\  being  expected  and  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  J/r.  Reginald  Pelhain  Bolton, — AVhile  it  is  perfectly   clear,  as 

I  Mr.  Nagle  says,  that  some  improvement  is  necessary  in  flange  pipe 

I  joints,  I  do  not  think  liis  ))a])er  altogether  goes  far  enough.     He 

has  not  given  us  a  compariscjn,  as  lie  might  have  done,  of  the  flanged 
joints  which  he  has  tabulated,  with  those  joints  which  were  laid 
down,  I  believe  by  this  Society,  some  years  ago,  as  a  standard, 
and  also  those  which  wei*e  brought  into  existence  by  the  Master 
Steamfitters'  Association,  both  of  which  are  largely  made  use  of. 
lie  would  thus,  I  am  sure,  add  to  the  value  of  the  paper.  It  also 
appears  to  me  that  tlie  difficulty  under  which  we  are  laboring  is 
this — that  there  is  such  a  great  variety  of  pressures  that  no  nni- 
formity  can  be  expected  in  the  matter  of  joints.  For  instance^ 
in  steam  work,  it  is  only  of  recent  yeare  that  a  pressure  of  800 
or  ^.^O  ]>ounds  luis  lioconie  common,  and  now  it  is  necessary  to 
design  joints  for  that  pressure ;  but  our  difficulties  even  with 
pressures  as  low  as  120  j>ounds  are  very  considerable.  The  paper 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  dealing  with  ilanged  joints  in  which  a  recess 
exists,  and  tliere  is  considerable  difficulty  ahvays  raised  in  the  nse 
of  those,  by  steamlitters,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  discon- 
necting them,  and  there  is  very  much  prejudice  against  their  nse 
on  that  account.  It  is  a  considerable  difficultv,  because  that  little 
tongue  which  has  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  groove  when  you  break 
a  joint  involv(»s  taking  doAvn  a  whole  line  of  pipe  to  get  down 
one  piece.  It  st^^ns  to  me  that  is  so  serious  that  something  bet- 
ter than  the  ton^^ue  and  groove  is  necessary  for  general  use,  if  a 
standard  is  to  Ix'  laid  down  for  all  pressures.  Some  such  joint  as 
has  Ikh'U  desc!'iboil  by  the  last  speaker  w<juld  probably  meet  the 
objt^ction  which  1  raised,  but  that  of  coui*se  is  not  in  common 
practice*.  ^Ii*.  Nagle's  detail  of  a  |)iece  of  torsional  pipe  may 
possibly  be  of  considerable  vahie  in  certain  locations,  bat  cer- 
tainly would  be  an  exjiensive  construction,  and  it  appears  to 
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to  be  somewhat  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  these  torsional  strains 
all  arise  from  expansion,  and  if  the  expansion  is  properly  cared  for 
the  torsional  strain  will  practically  be  reduced  to  nothing.  In  long 
lines  of  pipe  expansion-joints  are  commonly  made  use  of,  and  the 
extensions  sideways  from  a  long  line  of  pipe  are  taken  oflf  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  allow  of  a  known  spring  in  the  pipe  itself,  which, 
therefore,  does  not  bring  a  great  strain  to  bear  on  the  flanges.  I  re- 
cently fitted  up  a  line  of  main  steam  pipe  300  feet  long  in  which  the 
expansion  was  quite  considerable,  and  we  have  not  any  expansion- 
joint  in  at  all.  There  are  five  spring  connections  taken  out  of  the 
top  of  the  line  for  engines,  the  end  of  the  line  200  feet  away  from 
the  boilers,  these  simply  being  carried  out  beyond  the  engine  and 
brought  back  again  in  a  U  shape  and  down  to  the  engine.  These 
joints  have  given  no  trouble  whatever. 

Finally,  I  Avould  like  to  note  that,  in  those  sizes  of  flanges  and 
the  number  of  bolts  which  Mr.  Nagle  recommends,  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  has  not  recommended  suflBcient  strength.  1  have  h?id 
experience,  for  instance,  with  a  12-inch  steam  pipe  at  135  pounds 
pressure  where  a  flange  of  20  inches  in  diameter  with  18 — |-inch 
bolts  could  not  be  kept  tight,  but  as  soon  as  those  flanges  were 
replaced  by  heavier  ones  having  18 — 1-inch  bolts  in  there'  was  no 
further  trouble  experienced.  As  the  writer  says,  the  question  of 
the  thickness  of  the  flange  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything 
else.  Most  of  the  troubles  I  have  found  in  flange-pipe  work  have 
arisen  from  the  distortion  of  the  flange  due  to  securing  the  pipe 
into  the  flange,  as  is  commonly  done,  screwing  it  in  tight,  or  ex- 
panding it  into  place.  Either  will  be  very  apt  to  throw  the  flange 
out  of  shape.  It  seems  to  me  that  proper  practice  would  call  for 
the  flange  to  be  turned  up  in  a  lathe  after  the  pipe  had  been  made 
tight  into  it.  It  is  probable  that  what  we  shall  arrive  at  in  no 
great  length  of  time  will  be  a  more  general  use  of  pipe  formed 
with  the  flange  in  one  piece,  such  as  the  cast-steel  piping  which  is 
being  successfully  used  in  Providence  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  James  McBride. — At  a  previous  meeting  of  this  Society  I 
had  something  to  say  on  the  pipe  joint.  I  can  only  reiterate  what 
I  said  then.  I  think  the  great  diflBculty  with  the  commercial 
flange  as  we  find  it  sold  by  dealers  is  that  it  is  not  heavy  enough  ; 
it  has  not  got  stock  enough  in  it.  As  we  say  in  Western  woods 
phrase,  it  hasn't  "  got  the  backbone  in  it.''  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  steam-pipe  flanges  and  water-pipe  flanges, 
principally  with  steam  pipes.    I  elimi^f^^d,  I  might  §^y,  90  per 
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f  cent,  of  all  my  troubl*.*  bv  making  my  flanges  three  times  as  heavy 

.  anW  putting  |»l(Mity  of  Uilts  in  them  and  making  the  bolts  large. 

Make  vour  flange  of  anvthing  vou  are  of  a  mind  to,  but  make  it 

\  strong:  give  it  strength,  so  that  all  the  strain  you  can  put  on  the 

iKilts  will  not  distort  it.     I  agree  ]>erfectly  with  the  gentleman 

■  who  sjH^ke  last,  in  regard  to  making  a  flange  recessed.     If  anj- 

Ixxly  has  ever  had  any  exi)erience  in  taking  apart  the  joints  in  a 

;  vacuum  pan  where  they  are  made  i>erfectly  rigid  and  there  is  no 

spring  wliat(;v(M\  I  think  h(;  will  agree  that  the  plain  surface  flange 
is  th*i  projK*r  one,  and  there  are  lots  of  other  places  where  short 
steam  jnixs  are  stitf  and  rigi<1  and  where  it  would  be  practically 
im))ossihl(;  to  take  them  apart  in  the  time  in  which  repairs  have 
got  to  Ix*  HKuhi.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  can  be  elimi- 
nat(Ml  by  simply  making  the  flanges  very  heavy,  putting  in  plenty 
of  bolts,  and  making  tlie  bolts  large. 

Jf/'.  iry//.  J{e/tt, — I  tiiink  tiiat  the  fact  that  Mr.  McBride  has 
not  had  any  tnjuble  with  his  steam  pii>es  has  not  been  due  entirely 
to  his  making  his  flanges  good  and  strong,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  he  <lid  some  goo<l  <lesigning  on  his  pipe  hanging  beside;  that 
is,  Ik;  did  not  intrcxluce  liiese  transverse  strains,  which  will  make 
anv  kind  of  a  flanw  leak.  He  has  certainlv  remedied  one  of  the 
gn^at  tnMibh\s  of  thtt  steam-pipe  business,  which  has  been  to  make 
flang<'s  too  weak.  Hut  a  fully  equal  trouble  is  imi)6rfect  design, 
by  reason  of  wliic^h  transv<»i*s(5  stresses  were  brought  into  the  pipe. 
1  liav<;  Imd  occasion  to  look  into  the  steam-pipe  question  a  good 
dt^al  in  the  last  two  or  three  vears,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  dan- 
grrous  and  unsjitisfactory  porti<m  of  the  whole  steam  plant.  It  is 
high  tinu^  tliat  our  whole  practice*,  in  steam  piping  was  revolution- 
ized. I  think  ()n<;  of  tlui  things  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cast-iron 
flaiigtfs  jdtog(»tlier  an<l  cast-ii'on  short  elbows  and  come  to  forged 
ste<*l  flMiii^es  and  bent  steel  <*]bows. 

J/y.  If.  If.  Suph'.r. — In  this  connt^ction  the  whole  discussion  has 
tiirnrd  tow:u<l  a  line*  wliicli  has  been  worked  out  very  carefully  in 
(icrniany  l>y  Trofcssor  liach,  and  1 1 is  paper  recently  presented  be- 
foHi  tin'  So('i(^tv  of  (iei'inan  Knt'-ineers  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation  on  tliis  subject.  He  experimented  with  pipes  and  fittings 
and  lli(*  connccrlions  for  ilang(*  joints,  using  small  contact  rods 
touching  the  vjirious  ])()rtions  of  t  lii^  fittings  and  provided  with  fine 
micronieb'rs.  \\\  putting  on  ;i  heavy  pressure  and  then  releasing 
it,  the  niovcnirnt  of  these  various  rods  showed  the  distortions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  fittings.   In  nearly  every  case  it  was  found 
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that  there  was  a  distortion  produced  by  the  pressure,  which  tended 
to  throw  the  flanges  out  of  truth,  the  strain  passing  beyond  the 
elastic  limit,  so  that  flanges  did  not  come  back  to  the  original 
position.  The  whole  result  showed  that  the  pipe  flanges  and  fit- 
tings proportioned  according  to  the  old  rules  and  formulas  are  too 
light  for  the  pressures  we  are  now  using. 

Mr,  J,  E.  Johnson^  Jr, — A  point  which  I  think  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  this  discussion,  although  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration,  is  the  effect  of  the  width  of  the  joint  face 
proper  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a  joint  tight  with  a  given 
number  of  bolts. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  must 
be  drawn  together  at  all  points  with  a  pressure  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  fluid  to  be  held,  or  else  there  is  going  to  be  a  leak. 

With  gaskets  which  are  comparatively  soft,  even  when  made  of 
metal,  this  is  generally  not  difficult,  as  the  pressure  per  unit  of 
surface  produced  by  any  reasonable  proportions  of  joint  face  and 
bolt  strength  will  cause  a  flow  which  will  close  up  all  fine  lines  or 
grooves  across  the  face  of  the  joint ;  but  when  the  joint  is  made 
metal  to  metal  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  pressure  to  ob- 
literate all  such  fine,  almost  microscopic,  imperfections  in  the 
joint  faces  by  forcing  them  together  with  such  a  pressure  as  to 
cause  the  metal  of  the  opposite  face  (in  each  case)  to  flow  into 
them. 

The  pressure  per  unit  of  area  is  simply  the  total  pressure  di- 
vided by  the  area  in  contact,  and  therefore  it  will  require  in  any 
given  case  more  than  five  times  the  bolt  pressure  with  a  joint 
face  one  inch  wide  to  produce  tightness  under  a  given  pressure  as 
it  will  with  a  joint  face  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide. 

To  the  speaker's  knowledge  joints  are  being  made  to-day  on  the 
lathe  and  boring  mill  without  any  subsequent  grinding  of  any 
kind,  and  without  any  especial  tooling  or  pains  whatever,  which 
are  tight  from  the  start,  by  simply  having  the  joint  face  only 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  making  the  flange 
stiff,  so  that  the  bolt  pressure  comes  on  the  joint  and  not  at  the 
out(;r  edofe  of  the  flan^i^e. 

This  latter  is  a  very  important  point  also,  and  one  to  which  too 
little  attention  is  paid. 

The  enormously  heavy  flanges  which  several  of  the  speakers 
have  advocated  here  to-night  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
joint  face  was  at  the  inside  edge  of,  and  raised  abpv^  the  surface 
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cent,  of  all  my  tiT>ublo  by  making  my  flanges  three  times  as  heavy 
iwA  putting  i>l<Mity  of  LmjIis  in  them  and  making  the  bolts  large. 
Make  vour  flanj^c  of  anvthin^f  voii  ai*e  of  a  mind  to,  but  make  it 

'  strong ;  give  it  strength,  so  that  all  the  strain  you  can  put  on  the 

lK)lts  will  not  distort  it.     I  agree  {perfectly  with  the  gentleman 

'  who  si)oke  last,  in  regani  to  making  a  flange  recessed.     If  any- 

Ixxly  has  ever  had  any  ex|x?rience  in  taking  apart  the  joints  in  a 
vacuum  pan  whore  they  are  made  perfectly  rigid  and  there  is  no 
s})ring  wliatever,  I  think  he  will  agree  that  the  plain  surface  flange 
is  the  proper  one,  and  there  are  h>ts  of  other  places  where  short 
stdim  pi|x?s  are  stitf  and  rigiil  and  where  it  would  be  practically 
im])ossii>le  to  take  them  apart  in  the  time  in  which  repairs  have 
got  to  1x3  made.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  can  be  elirai- 
nat<.*<I  by  sim|)ly  making  the  flanges  very  heavy,  putting  in  plenty 
of  lK>lts,  and  making  the  lx>lts  large. 

Jf/\  l^?/^.  J{efti, — 1  think  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  McBride  has 
not  had  any  trouble  with  his  steam  pipes  has  not  been  due  entirely 
to  his  making  his  flanges  g(j(jd  [ind  strong,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  some  good  designing  on  his  pij^e  hanging  beside :  that 
is,  he  did  not  introduce  these  transverse  strains,  which  will  make 
anv  kind  of  a  flan<^e  leak.  He  has  certainlv  remedied  one  of  the 
great  trou])l(»s  of  the  steam-pipe  business,  which  has  been  to  make 
flanges  too  weak.  l>ut  a  fully  equal  trouble  is  imperfect  design, 
by  reason  of  which  transvei*se  stresses  were  brought  into  the  pipe. 
1  hav(?  liad  occasion  to  look  into  the  steam-pipe  question  a  good 
deal  in  tin",  last  two  or  tliree  veare,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous  an<l  unsatisfactory  iKJiticm  of  the  whole  steam  plant.  It  is 
high  time  that  our  whole  practice  in  steam  piping  was  revolution- 
iz(Ml.  1  think  one  of  tlie  tilings  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cast-iron 
flnngcs  altogether  and  cast-iron  short  elbows  and  come  to  forged 
st(;<*l  fl.*ni<j:es  and  bent  steel  elbows. 

J//',  /f.  J/.  Sf/p/<y. — In  this  conn(»ction  the  whole  discussion  has 
turnrd  toward  a  Vn\r  wliicli  lias  lieiiu  worked  out  very  carefully  in 
(irriiiaiiy  by  Trofrssor  IJacli,  and  his  paper  recently  presented  be- 
fon,'  the  Socii'tv  of  (iernuin  En^ifineers  contains  much  yaluable  in- 
formation  on  this  subj(H*t.  lb?  experimented  wnth  pipes  and  fittings 
and  iIm^  connections  foi'  flangt*  joints,  using  small  contact  rods 
toucliin^^  tli(^.  various  portions  of  \\\o.  (ittings  and  provided  with  fine 
micronietcrs.  IW  nultinc^  on  a  lieavv  pressure  and  then  releasins 
it,  tli(^  movriiicnt  of  these  various  rods  sliowed  the  distortions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  fittings.   In  nearly  every  cas^  it  was  found 
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that  there  was  a  distortion  produced  by  the  pressure,  which  tended 
to  throw  the  flanges  out  of  truth,  the  strain  passing  beyond  the 
elastic  limit,  so  that  flanges  did  not  come  back  to  the  original 
position.  The  whole  result  showed  that  the  pipe  flanges  and  fit- 
tings proportioned  according  to  the  old  rules  and  formulas  are  too 
light  for  the  pressures  we  are  now  using. 

Mr,  J.  E.  Johnson^  Jr. — A  point  which  I  think  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  this  discussion,  although  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration,  is  the  eflFect  of  the  width  of  the  joint  face 
proper  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a  joint  tight  with  a  given 
number  of  bolts. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  must 
be  drawn  together  at  all  points  with  a  pressure  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  fluid  to  bo  held,  or  else  there  is  going  to  be  a  leak. 

With  gaskets  which  are  comparatively  soft,  even  when  made  of 
metal,  this  is  generally  not  difficult,  as  the  pressure  per  unit  of 
surface  produced  by  any  reasonable  proportions  of  joint  face  and 
bolt  strength  will  cause  a  flow  which  will  close  up  all  fine  lines  or 
grooves  across  the  face  of  the  joint ;  but  when  the  joint  is  made 
metal  to  metal  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  pressure  to  ob- 
literate all  such  fine,  almost  microscopic,  imperfections  in  the 
joint  faces  by  forcing  them  together  with  such  a  pressure  as  to 
cause  the  metal  of  the  opposite  face  (in  each  case)  to  flow  into 
them. 

The  pressure  per  unit  of  area  is  simply  the  total  pressure  di- 
vided by  the  area  in  contact,  and  therefore  it  will  require  in  any 
given  case  more  than  five  times  the  bolt  pressure  with  a  joint 
face  one  inch  wide  to  produce  tightness  under  a  given  pressure  as 
it  will  with  a  joint  face  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide. 

To  the  speaker's  knowledge  joints  are  being  made  to-day  on  the 
lathe  and  boring  mill  without  any  subsequent  grinding  of  any 
kind,  and  without  any  especial  tooling  or  pains  whatever,  which 
are  tight  from  the  start,  by  simply  having  the  joint  face  only 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  making  the  flange 
stiff,  so  that  the  bolt  pressure  comes  on  the  joint  and  not  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flange. 

Til  is  latter  is  a  very  important  point  also,  and  one  to  which  too 
little  attention  is  paid. 

The  enormously  heavy  flanges  which  several  of  the  speakers 
liave  advocated  here  to-night  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
joint  face  was  at  the  inside  edge  of,  and  raised  abovQ  the  surface 
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cent,  of  all  my  troulile  by  making  my  flanges  three  times  as  heavy 

i  and  putting  plenty  of  bolts  in  tlicm  and  making  the  bolts  latge. 

J  Make  your  flange  of  anything  you  are  of  a  mind  to,  but  make  it 

I  strong ;  give  it  strength,  so  that  all  the  strain  you  can  put  on  the 

bolts  will  not  distort  it.     I  agree  i)erfectly  with  the  gentleman 
wlio  sp<jke  last,  in  regard  to  making  a  flange  recessed.      If  any- 
IxKly  has  ever  had  any  exjKirionco  in  taking  apart  the  joints  in  a 
vacuum  pan  wliore  they  are  made  iX3rfectly  rigid  and  there  is  no 
spring  whatever,  I  think  he  will  agree  that  the  plain  surface  flange 
is  the  proper  one,  and  there  are  lots  of  other  places  where  short 
steam  pipes  are  stitf  and  rigid  and  where  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  take  them  apart  in  the  time  in  which  repairs  have 
got  to  l)e  made.    I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  sim])ly  making  the  flanges  very  heavy,  putting  in  plenty 
of  bolts,  and  making  the  bolts  large. 

Jfr.  ]I'?/i,  7u?///. — 1  think  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  McBride  has 
not  had  any  trouble  with  his  steam  pipes  has  not  been  due  entirely 
to  his  making  his  flanges  good  and  strong,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  stmie  good  (hisigning  on  his  pipe  hanging  beside :  that 
is,  he  did  not  introduce  these  transverse  strains,  which  will  make 
anv  kind  of  a  flanofo  leak.  Ho  has  certainlv  remedied  one  of  the 
great  trou])les  of  th(i  steam-pipe  business,  which  has  been  to  make 
flanges  too  weak.  IJut  a  fully  equal  trouble  is  imperfect  design, 
by  reason  of  which  transverse  stresses  were  brought  into  the  pips. 
1  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  steam-pipe  question  a  good 
deal  in  tluj  last  two  or  thrive  veare,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  dan- 
gc^rous  and  unsatisfactory  portion  of  the  whole  steam  plant.  It  is 
high  tim(i  that  oui'  whole  practice  in  steam  piping  was  revolution- 
ized. I  think  one  of  th(»,  things  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cast-iron 
flanges  altogether  and  cast-iron  short  elbows  and  come  to  forged 
steel  flanges  and  bent  steel  elbows. 

J//'.  //.  //.  St/j)/,>t\ — In  this  connection  the  whole  discossion  has 
turned  toward  a  line  which  has  l)eeii  worked  out  very  carefully  in 
(Jerniaiiy  bv  Professor  l>acli,  and  his  paper  recently  presented  be- 
fore tli(^  Societv  of  (iei'nian  En<j:ineers  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation  on  this  subject.  lie  experimented  WMth  pipes  and  fittings 
and  tlu?  connections  for  flang(j  jiMuts,  using  small  contact  rods 
touching  tli(*  various  portions  of  tlie  fittings  and  provided  with  fine 
micrometers.  l>y  putting  on  a  heavy  pressure  and  then  releasing 
it,  the  niov<'ment  of  thestj  various  rotls  showed  the  distortions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  fittings.    In  nearly  every  caso  it  was  found 
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that  there  was  a  distortion  produced  by  the  pressure,  which  tended 
to  throw  the  flanges  out  of  truth,  the  strain  passing  beyond  the 
elastic  limit,  so  that  flanges  did  not  come  back  to  the  original 
position.  The  whole  result  showed  that  the  pipe  flanges  and  fit- 
tings proportioned  according  to  the  old  rules  and  formulas  are  too 
light  for  the  pressures  we  are  now  using. 

Mr,  J.  E,  Johnson^  Jr, — A  point  which  I  think  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  this  discussion,  although  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration,  is  the  effect  of  the  width  of  the  joint  face 
proper  upon  the  possibility  of  making  a  joint  tight  with  a  given 
number  of  bolts. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  must 
be  drawn  together  at  all  points  with  a  pressure  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  fluid  to  bo  held,  or  else  there  is  going  to  be  a  leak. 

With  gaskets  which  are  comparatively  soft,  even  when  made  of 
metal,  this  is  generally  not  difficult,  as  the  pressure  per  unit  of 
surface  produced  by  any  reasonable  proportions  of  joint  face  and 
bolt  strength  will  cause  a  flow  which  will  close  up  all  fine  lines  or 
grooves  across  the  face  of  the  joint ;  but  when  the  joint  is  made 
metal  to  metal  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  pressure  to  ob- 
literate all  such  fine,  almost  microscopic,  imperfections  in  the 
joint  faces  by  forcing  them  together  with  such  a  pressure  as  to 
cause  the  metal  of  the  opposite  face  (in  each  case)  to  flow  into 
them. 

The  pressure  per  unit  of  area  is  simply  the  total  pressure  di- 
vided by  the  area  in  contact,  and  therefore  it  will  require  in  any 
given  case  more  than  five  times  the  bolt  pressure  with  a  joint 
face  one  inch  wide  to  produce  tightness  under  a  given  pressure  as 
it  will  with  a  joint  face  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide. 

To  the  speaker's  knowledge  joints  are  being  made  to-day  on  the 
lathe  and  boring  mill  without  any  subsequent  grinding  of  any 
kind,  and  without  any  especial  tooling  or  pains  whatever,  which 
are  tight  from  the  start,  by  simply  having  the  joint  face  only 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  making  the  flange 
stiff,  so  that  the  bolt  pressure  comes  on  the  joint  and  not  at  the 
outer  ed^e  of  tlie  flanfjfe. 

Tills  latter  is  a  very  important  point  also,  and  one  to  which  too 
little  attention  is  paid. 

The  enormously  heavy  flanges  which  several  of  the  speakers 
have  advocated  here  to-night  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
joint  face  was  at  the  inside  edge  of,  and  raised  above  the  surface 
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cent,  of  all  my  trouble  by  making  my  flanges  three  timeB  as  heavy 
and  putting  ]>hMity  of  bolts  in  them  and  making  the  bolts  large. 
Make  vour  flant^c  of  anvtliin<i:  vou  ai'e  of  a  mind  to,  but  make  it 
strong ;  give  it  strength,  so  that  all  the  strain  you  can  put  on  the 
lx)lts  will  not  distort  it.     I  agree  i)erfectly  with  the  ^ntleman 
who  s]K)ke  last,  in  ]*egard  to  making  a  flange  recessed.      If  any- 
Ixxly  has  ever  had  any  ex|)erience  in  taking  apart  tlie  joints  in  a 
vacuum  pan  whore  they  are  made  perfectly  rigid  and  there  is  no 
spring  whatever,  I  think  he  will  agree  that  the  plain  surface  flange 
is  the  proper  one,  and  there  are  lots  of  other  places  where  short 
steam  ])iiK»s  are  stitf  and  rigid  and  where  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  take  them  apart  in  the  time  in  wiiich  repairs  have 
got  to  b<3  made.    1  think  that  a  great  deal  of  tmuble  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  simply  making  the  flanges  very  heavy,  putting  in  plenty 
of  bolts,  and  making  the  ])olts  large. 

Mr,  Win,  Kent, — 1  think  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  McBride  has 
not  had  any  trouble  with  his  steam  ])ipes  has  not  been  due  entirely 
to  his  making  his  flanges  good  and  strong,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  \\v.  did  some  good  designing  on  his  pipe  hanging  beside;  that 
is,  he  did  not  introduce  these  transverse  strains,  which  will  make 
anv  kind  of  a  flan<i:e  leak.  He  has  certainlv  remedied  one  of  the 
great  troulilrs  of  the  steam-pipe  business,  which  has  been  to  make 
flang(»s  too  weak.  l>ut  a  fully  ecjual  trouble  is  imperfect  design, 
by  reason  of  which  transvei'se  stresses  were  brought  into  the  pips- 
I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  steam-pipe  question  a  good 
deal  in  tln^  last  two  or  three  vears,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  dan- 
g(»rous  and  unsatisfactory  }K)rtion  of  the  whole  steam  plant.  It  is 
high  tinu;  that  our  whole  })ractice  in  steam  piping  was  revolution- 
ized. I  tliiidv  one  of  the  things  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cast-iron 
flanges  altogtalier  and  cast-iron  short  elbows  and  come  to  foiged 
steel  flanges  and  bent  steel  (^Ibows. 

Mr,  IF,  II,  Sf/p/(Y. — In  this  coiuu^ction  the  whole  discussion  has 
tununl  toward  a  line  which  has  becMi  worked  out  very  carefully  in 
( Jeniiany  by  rrofj^ssor  JJacli,  and  his  paper  recently  presented  be- 
fore the  S()ci<'tv  of  (iernum  Kn^jfineers  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation  on  this  subject.  He  experimented  with  pipesand  fittings 
and  tli(»  connections  for  fhing<»  joints,  using  small  contact  rods 
touching  tli(».  various  portions  of  the  littings  and  provided  with  fine 
microin(»ters.  l>y  putting  on  a  heavy  pressure  and  then  releasing 
it,  the  movement  of  these  various  rods  showed  the  distortions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  fittings.    In  neiirly  every  case  it  was  found 
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that  there  was  a  distortion  produced  by  the  pressure,  which  tended 
to  throw  the  flanges  out  of  truth,  the  strain  passing  beyond  the 
elastic  limit,  so  that  flanges  did  not  come  back  to  the  original 
position.  The  whole  result  showed  that  the  pipe  flanges  and  fit- 
tings proportioned  according  to  the  old  rules  and  formulas  are  too 
light  for  the  pressures  we  are  now  using. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson^  Jr. — A  point  which  I  think  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  this  discussion,  although  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration,  is  the  effect  of  the  width  of  the  joint  face 
proper  upon  the  possibihty  of  making  a  joint  tight  with  a  given 
number  of  bolts. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  must 
he  drawn  together  at  all  points  with  a  pressure  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  fluid  to  bo  held,  or  else  there  is  going  to  be  a  leak. 

With  gaskets  which  are  comparatively  soft,  even  when  made  of 
metal,  this  is  generally  not  difficult,  as  the  pressure  per  unit  of 
surface  produced  by  any  reasonable  proportions  of  joint  face  and 
bolt  strength  will  cause  a  flow  which  will  close  up  all  fine  lines  or 
grooves  across  the  face  of  the  joint ;  but  when  the  joint  is  made 
metal  to  metal  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  pressure  to  ob- 
literate all  such  fine,  almost  microscopic,  imperfections  in  the 
joint  faces  by  forcing  them  together  with  such  a  pressure  as  to 
cause  the  metal  of  the  opposite  face  (in  each  case)  to  flow  into 
them. 

Tlie  pressure  per  unit  of  area  is  simply  the  total  pressure  di- 
vided by  the  area  in  contact,  and  therefore  it  will  require  in  any 
given  case  more  than  five  times  the  bolt  pressure  with  a  joint 
face  one  inch  wide  to  produce  tightness  under  a  given  pressure  as 
it  will  with  a  joint  face  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide. 

To  the  speakers  knowledge  joints  are  being  made  to-day  on  the 
lathe  and  bonng  mill  without  any  subsequent  grinding  of  any 
kind,  and  without  any  especial  tooling  or  pains  whatever,  which 
are  tight  from  the  start,  by  simply  having  the  joint  face  only 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  making  the  flange 
stiff,  so  that  the  bolt  pressure  comes  on  the  joint  and  not  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flange. 

This  latter  is  a  very  important  point  also,  and  one  to  which  too 
little  attention  is  paid. 

The  enormously  heavy  flanges  which  several  of  the  speakers 
have  advocated  here  to-night  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
joint  face  was  at  the  inside  edge  of,  and  raised  above  the  surface 
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of  tlio  rest  of,  the  flange,  so  that  tho  flanges  could  not   possiUy 
come  into  contact  except  inside  the  line  of  bolt  holes.     Where 
this  is  not  the  ciise,  but  tlie  face  of  the  flange  is  flat  clear  aorosB^ 
tlie  effect  of  setting  up  tlie  bolts  is  to  draw  the  outer  edges  of  the 
flanges  together  by  springing  them,  so  that  even  if  a  joint  is  made 
at  the  outside  edge  leakage  can  take  place  through  the  bolt  holea 
The  oxcessivolv  heavv  flan^ifes  which  have  been  advocated  here  to- 
night  are  a  partial  remedy  for  this  trouble,  bat  a  much  simjder 
and  l>etter  one  is  to  so  design  the  joint  that  the  surfaces  in  contact 
miif*t  be  inside  the  circle  of  bolts,  which  is  most  simply  accom- 
plished by  having  a  raised  strip  like  a  chipping  strip  as  wide  as 
may  be  thought  best  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  flange  on  cUl  pipes; 
then  there  are  no  unlike  ends  to  match  and  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting out  any  piece  of  i)ipe  required,  without  disturbing^  the  rest  of 
the  line.     AVhen  gask(?ts  are  to  be  used,  the  speaker  ventares  to 
think,  with  all  due  deference  to  \Mr.   Rock  wood,  that  it  is  mnofa 
better  to  have  them  small  enougii  to  go  inside  the  circle  of  bolts 
altogether,  as  the  difficulties  of  iiandling  them  in  this  way  are  not 
great,  and  it  a(rcomplishes  the  doul>le  pur|X)se  of  keeping  the  joint 
narrow  and  keeping  it  witiiin  the  circle  of  the  bolts,  so  that  leak- 
age throuirh  l)olt  holes  ceases  to  b(j  a  factor.     The  writer  saw  the 
result  of  following  the  opposite  coui-se,  that  is,  making  the  gasket 
the  whohi  width  of  the  flange,  well  illustrated  not  long  ago,  on  a 
2-fi>ot  pipe  carrying  air  under  a  pressure  of  about  4  pounds  per 
s(juare  inch. 

The  original  joint  was  mad(>  with  a  lKM)p  of  wrought  iron  of 
small  size  (about  (juarter-inch)  wrapjHjd  with  cotton  kicking 
soakeil  with  red-l(?ad.  The  pipe  stcKxl  with  this  joint  for  many 
yeai*s,  jind  leaks  were  never  thought  of.  Finally  it  was  taken 
down  to  be  i*e-erected  in  anotlnM*  plac(%  and  to  save  the  trouble  of 
bothering  with  the  nvl-lead  and  wicking,  and,  as  it  was  supposedi 
to  make  an  extra  good  job  of  it,  thick  gaskets  of  rubber  oom- 
])osition  <>f  tli(»  best  (luality,  the  full  width  of  the  flange,  weie 
ordered.  They  were*  put  in,  and  nearly  all  the  joints  leaked.  The 
number  of  bolts  in  eachilange  had  linally  to  be  doubled  to  make 
them  tight. 

The  (Explanation  was  siniph? — the  pipe  was  steel-riveted  with 
angl(*-ir<>n  flanges.  The  old  joints  were  tight  because  they  were 
narrow  and  the  pressures  per  unit  of  area  Wiis  high,  beoaose  the 
joint  was  made  entirely  inside  the  bolt  holes,  and  finally  beoann 
the  tlanges  had  plenty  of  room  to  spring  under  thepressoraof  the 
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bolts  without  coming  into  contact  at  the  outer  edge.  In  the  new 
joint  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  was  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
was  before  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  flanges,  so  that,  while  many  of  these  were  tight  there^  the 
bolt  holes,  being  inside  the  joint,  were  free  to  leak,  and  did  so. 

Prof.  Forrest  7?.  Jones. — Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate the  forms  of  pipe  fastenings  commonly  used  for  high 
pressures. 

Among  these  connections  I  found  one  which  I  believe  is  fairly 
modern  and  which  the  chief  engineer  of  one  of  our  largest  trac- 
tion companies  had  adopted.  It  was  a  rolled-steel  flange.  The  pipe 
Avas  fitted  accurately  to  the  bore  of  the  flange.  The  latter  was 
heated  so  as  to  expand  it,  and  then  shrunk  on  the  iend  of  the  pipe. 
The  end  of  the  pipe  was  then  either  rolled  or  peened  over  to  fit 
the  rounded  corner  of  the  bore  of  the  flange.  The  end  of  the 
pipe  was  faced  oflf  flush  with  the  flange,  so  that  the  one  was 
counterbored  and  the  other  fitted  into  it,  the  packing  lying  in  this 
counterbore.  The  object  in  doing  this  was  to  get  the  packing  so 
placed  that  it  would  cover  the  joint  between  the  pipe  and  the 
flange.  lie  said  that  he  had  found  that  this  particular  form  of 
joint  had  given  perfect  satisfaction  throughout,  while  he  had  had 
a  great  deal  of  leaking  with  the  old  flat-faced  joint,  with  packing 
between  the  faces.  He  had  not,  for  his  work,  adopted  at  that 
time  what  he  said  he  Avould  if  he  had  larger  pipes  and  higher 
pressures  to  deal  with  ;  that  is,  he  would  have  threaded  the  end 
of  the  pipe  for  scrcAving  it  into  the  flange,  and  would  have  peened 
the  ends  over  and  faced  them  off  as  before.  What  I  want  to  call 
particular  attention  to  is  this  use  of  the  gasket  for  covering  the 
joints  between  the  flange  and  the  pipe  which  fits  into  it,  thus 
avoiding  leakage  between  the  flange  and  the  pipe,  as  well  as 
between  the  two  flanges. 

Mr.  Francis  II.  Boyer. — If  this  meeting  could  take  the  position 
of  the  old  class  meeting,  with  yourself  or  the  secretary  as  leader, 
and  you  should  speak  over  to  this  one  and  say  "  What  is  your  ex- 
perience ?"  and  to  that  one  "What  is  your  experience?"  we  might 
have  some  grand  things.  We  have  got  men  here  who  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  pipe  flanges  under  very  heavy  pres- 
sures, and  one  of  the  best  informed  would  be  an  ice-machine  man, 
like  our  friend  George  Richmond.  I  don't  know  why  they  should 
not  get  up  and  tell  what  their  experiences  are.  If  he  will  not  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  for  him.     In  handling  work  for  the  lique- 
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faction  of  gases  we,  for  instance,  have  to  meet  hard  cx>ndition8, 
and  in  my  practice  at  home  a  week  doesn't  go  by  that  we  don't 
make  flanged  joints  that  we  test  under  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  We  do  not  use  any  class  of  woric 
for  ammonia,  either  with  litharge  or  ]ead-soldered  joints,  withoat 
testing  it  to  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  we  never  have 
any  trouble.  We  take  and  put  a  small  recess  tongue  and  groove 
between  the  flanges  and  insert  a  lead  ring,  common  ordinary  lead. 
Sometimes  we  have  it  made  free  of  sulphur,  called  chemically  pare 
lead.  In  making  these  flanges  we  invariably  put  in  never  less 
than  four  bolts.  Sometimes  bolts  break ;  bolts  come  defective 
from  the  factory,  and  break  without  any  apparent  excessive  strains. 
Now  then  we  put  in  four  bolts,  so  that  if  one  bolt  lets  go  we  have 
got  three  more  to  hokl.  We  follow  that  practice  down  to  half- 
inch  pipe.  Where  there  is  a  charge  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  worth  of 
ammonia  gas  under  a  pressure  of  from  100  to  215  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  matter  if  a  joint  should  get  loose; 
if  you  do  not  get  your  men  away  you  have  got  a  big  loss  for  a  life 
to  pay.  For  that  reason  we  put  in  four  bolts  to  secure  in  case  of 
an  accident.  I  have  known  cases  where  we  have  had  pipe  tested 
as  high  as  2,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  to  rupture.  When  we 
came  to  test  pipe  with  air  in  starting  a  refrigerating  or  ice-raakmg 
machine,  and  we  pumped  the  air  too  rapidly,  the  oil  used  to  lubri- 
cate the  cylinder  walls  of  the  gas  compressor,  coming^  in  contact 
with  the  heat  given  off  by  the  compressed  air,  finally  reached  the 
explosive  ix>int  of  the  combination  of  air  and  oil,  and  a  rupture  of 
piping  follows,  with  a  terrific  report,  destroying  joints  and  pipe 
work  which  had  ])reviously  been  tested  to  1,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  pipes, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  joint  made  that  can  withstand  it.  I 
have  seen  in  cases  of  that  kind  where  it  stripped  the  threads.  The 
trouble  conies  in  making  this  class  of  work,  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  put  in  a  suificient  amount  of  metal  to  make  work  of  that 
character.  ^Ir.  ^MclJride  <^ot  it  right;  he  makes  his  own  patterns 
and  sends  them  to  the  foundry,  and  has  them  made  and  broueht 
back  and  puts  in  about  four  times  the  amount  of  metal  which  is 
used  by  manufactui'ers,  and  then  you  are  on  the  safe  sidc^  Then 
get  in  bolts  enough  so  that  if  you  have  an  accident  you  have  more 
bolts  than  are  necessary  to  hold  it.  I  am  speaking  now  of  faluid- 
ling  gases,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  handle  them  and  do 
it  successfully. 
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Mr,  McBride. — I  have  tried  both  methods  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  I  have  done  it  very  carefully.  Neither  gave  any 
satisfaction,  because  on  the  lower  part  of  the* pipe,  if  it  is  a  hori- 
zontal pipe,  the  condensed  steam  will  lie  in  the  recess  and  will 
finally  destroy  the  joint,  will  cut  out  that  narrow  part  of  the  joint 
which  lies  between  the  ends  of  the  wrought-iron  pipe,  and  then 
the  joint  begins  to  leak.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  thread. 
I  have  tried  those  methods  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  given  up 
attempting  to  make  joints  tight  around  the  collar  of  the  flange 
by  those  means.  In  the  last  pipes  which  I  put  in  I  adopted  that 
section  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Kent.  There  is  welded  on  to  a  steel 
pipe  a  steel  flange,  faced  true.  I  think  that  is  a  finality  in  mak- 
ing a  perfect  joint. 

The  President — When  we  are  putting  in  steam  pipes  16 
to  20  inches  in  diameter,  from  25  to  30  or  more  bolts  in  the  flange 
are  necessary  to  put  the  bolts  close  enough  together  to  make  the 
joints,  and  not  only  that — to  make  the  bolts  so  strong  that  when  a 
strong  man  puts  a  stress  on  the  bolt  he  is  neither  going  to  strip  the 
thread  nor  break  the  joint.  We  had  more  trouble  recently  in  the 
war  with  Spain  with  leaky  joints  than  with  anything  else  on  our 
ships,  and  we  have  come  down  to  the  welded  flange. 

Mr,  Kent — The  whole  cost  of  the  steam  piping  of  a  large  flange 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plant,  and  I  think 
we  should  be  Avilling  to  spend  the  cost  of  getting  the  steam  pipes 
right. 

Mr.  Reginald  Pelliam.  Bolton. — I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  good  joint  (Fig.  271).  The  tube  is  extended  through  the 
flange  and  turned  right  over  and  flattened  out  and  faced,  and 
the  joint  is  made  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  itself,  and  that  with  a 
very  strong  flange  makes  a  very  good  joint.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, had  personal  experience  with  that. 

Mr.  Bryan.— Yow  use  no  gasket  ? 

Mr.  Bolton. — With  an  iron  pipe  use  a  copper  gasket;  use  it 
large  enough  and  extend  out  beyond  the  joint  so  that  it  centers 
itself.  One  of  the  troubles  which  I  have  experienced  in  this  class 
of  piping  has  been  with  the  workmen,  who  not  only  put  that  strain 
on  the  bolts  which  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  long  wrench,  but  I  con- 
stantly find  them  using  a  hammer  on  the  end  of  the  spanner,  and 
therefore  they  strain  these  bolts  probably  over  what  they  are 
capable  of  standing.  That  I  am  sure  has  been  a  cause  of  failure 
of  some  of  the  joints,  for  which  I  and  others  sorrow  to-day. 
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Mr.  G'-ii,  I.  Ji'i^jlcif-i'id. — In  tljt  Ilockwood  joint  the  jHpe  is  in- 
truded into  till;  fliinge  a  sufficient  dista.uce  to  allow  the  end  of  the 
\ti\yn  to  be  turned  over  against  the  flange  wliile  it  is  liot.  Before 
flanging  tiiu  \h\ii:  it  is  i-olled  into  tlie  recess  J,  Fig.  271,  by  an  ex- 
jramier.  Now,  unless  tbat  i-ecess  is  cast  wiili  sharp  comers,  as  at 
A.  il  is  im|Kfssiljle  to  make  th<;  ]n|ie  seize  hold  of  the  flange  br 
the  exjKtnding  |ir<XM;ss.  It  will  spring  awav  again  and  the  flange 
will  1>»;  l(jos<_'  on  tin.'  i»ijM',  Mr,  Van  Stone,  superintendent  of  the 
Wahvorlli  Manufacturing  (,'oMipanv  in  liosion,  has  made  many  of 
tliesii  flanged  joints,  and  the  shurji-eilge  feature  was  suggested 
and  put  into  practicfj  bv  bim.  1  prefer  to  rivet  the  skirt  of  the 
flangt!  to  the  |>i[)e.  as  tliei-e  can  then  l»c  no  (jucstion  of  the  security 
of  Ihingt;  to  pi[>e. 


Thi^  i-liic'f  a<lvant:ige  of  this  pi{M^  joint  is  the  fact  that  steam 
*\iM-n  not  (M>nii!  ill  contact  with  tlx;  c;LSt-iron  flange,  as  the  joint  is 
madi!  iK^twt^en  the  abutting  ends  of  the  pi|)e,  and  their  edges  may 
l)C!  niulkttd  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Mi-Hndv. — 1  would  like  tn  iusk  the  gentleman  if  the  sketch 
shows  (-ii|)|H^r  or  iron  |)iiM'!! 

Mr.  Uoi-kwoinl. — Tbe  pi|M!  niu.st  Ix)  best  charcoal-iron  pipe  or 
sttirl  pipe.  The  onlinary  commercial  pipe  will  not  stand  the 
Hanging  pnwess  without  splitting.  There  is,  however,  no  difft- 
ciiltv  ill  getting  a  )il[>o  which  will  stand  il.  Itoiler  flues  are  made 
of  tiio  right  kind  of  stock. 

Air.  Jiiliii  T.  IluirkhiK.—  I  would  like  to  add  my  endorsement 
U>  tbo  remarks  of  one  of  the  pi-evious  sjieakei's  to  the  effect  that 
the  projMT  thing  for  high  steam-pn-ssure  piping,  so  far  as  flanges 
are  conaTiied,  is  to  have  them  iiiiule  also  of  rolletl  steel.  Possibly 
stitul  castings  wonhl  be  mtiirlv  as  g<KMl.  I  think  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  such  a  mechanical  abortion  us  a  steel  stvani  pipe  with 
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cast-iron  flanges  screwed  upon  it,  the  pipe  being  peened  or  rolled 
on  tlie  inside  to  prevent  tearing  the  threads  oflf  by  longitudinal 
stress,  will  be  abandoned.  It  has  got  to  be  now  for  stationary 
work  that  there  is  quite  a  distinct  line  drawn  between  what  is 
known  as  low-pressure  and  high-pressure  pipe,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  if  you  merely  specify  that  you  are  going  to  carry  a  high 
pressure  of  steam,  and  want  homogeneous  steel  piping  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  contractors  will  generally  put  in  their  specifications  "  extra 
heavy  fittings,"  which  you  will  find  includes  cast-iron  .flanges. 
Now,  if  we  screw  a  cast-iron  flange  with  six  or  eight  bolt 
holes  in  it  on  a  steel  pipe  and  then  rivet  or  peen  or  roll  it  over  on 
the  inside  to  prevent  it  being  drawn  off,  we  are  bringing  strains 
on  the  cast-iron  flange  that  are  not  only  unknown  but  unknow- 
able ;  for  it  is  practically  impossible  to  measure  them.  For  my 
part  I  have  got  to  look  at  that  sort  of  structure  as  a  mechanical 
abortion,  and  hope  to  see  the  day  when  rolled-steel  or  cast-steel 
flanges  will  always  accompany  steel  piping  for  high -pressure 
steam,  unless,  indeed,  the  flanges  be  formed  direct  upon  the  pipe, 
as  I  understand  is  now  practised  in  Europe  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Meyer ^  Jr. — Several  gentlemen  have  referred  to 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  welded  steel  flange.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  National  Tube  Works  Company  that  the  cost  of 
piping  with  this  type  of  flange  is  about  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
with  the  flange  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  sizes  up  to  8 
inches.  From  8  to  16  inches  the  cost,  I  am  told,  is  about  10  per 
cent,  greater,  while  in  sizes  above  that  the  cost  is  less.   , 

Mr,  McBride. — I  can  supplement  that  by  saying  that  the  cost 
of  two  lengths  of  8-inch  pipe  16  feet  6  inches  long  each,  with 
14-inch  diameter  flanges,  delivered  in  Williamsburgh,  from  the 
National  Tube  Works,  was  $83. 

Mr,  C.  P,  Higginfi. — In  regard  to  the  incongruity  of  using  cast- 
ii'on  fittings  on  steel  pipe,  I  think  the  uniform  elasticity  of  the 
structure  would  be  enhanced  by  making  our  fittings  of  forged 
wrought  steel.  And  the  problem  is  not  as  difficult  as  many  might 
imagine.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  wrought-steel  fittings, 
and  in  the  installation  of  hydraulic  work,  with  pressures  of  1,000 
to  5,000  pounds,  I  have  found  them  very  efficient  indeed.  I  have 
equipped  steam  systems  with  them  and  never  have  been  troubled 
with  tlie  failure  of  one  of  these  fittings,  that  is,  w^here  they  are 
properly  made  and  properly  applied.  The  process  of  making  tees 
elbows,  and  flanges  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  one  which  I  hope  to 
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see  come  into  general  use,  to  make  the  fittings  and  pipe  in  keep- 
ing, so  that  we  form  a  structure  of  wrought-iron  or  wrou^ht-steel 
plate  unifonn  throughout  and  able  to  withstand  the  strains  that 
come  from  contraction  and  expansion  and  the  movement  of  pipes, 
.which  we  get  in  marine  use ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  make 
our  entire  stnicture  lighter,  easier  handled,  easier  retained  in  posi- 
tion, and  in  every  way  better  and  more  fully  in  keeping^  with  the 
best  engineering  practice. 

Mr.  A.  F,  Nagle. — T  have  but  a  few  Avords  to  say,  and  that  is 
that  hundreds  of  devices  have  been  made  to  make  the  joints 
between  the  flange  and  pi[>e.  I  think  we  are  free  from  that 
trouble  since  the  National  Tul)e  Works  make  a  welded  flange,  I 
think,  of  above  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  use  any  more  screw  flanges  alx>ve  that  size.  In  regard  to 
the  price,  the  National  Tube  j^eople  tell  me  that  for  five  or  six 
inches  the  price  is  about  25  ])er  cent,  more  than  for  the  ordinary 
joint,  and  for  about  10  or  12  inches  the  price  is  about  the  same, 
and  when  it  comes  to  24  inches  and  upwanl  the  price  is  cheaper 
than  the  attached  flange.  With  these  ftvcts  before  me  I  think 
engineers  are  through  Avith  trying  to  make  joints  between  flanges 
and  pi|)es.  The  other  matter,  I  think,  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed in  the  pai)er,  without  discussing  the  matters  as  to  tongues 
and  grooves  and  size  of  bolts. 

Prof^  Forrest  R.  JonfH, — I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  such  trouble 
has  come  to  this  joint  of  Mr.  Bolton's  as  Mr.  McBride  has  described, 
of  corrosion  by  the  water  gathering  in  tlie  groove  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  pi])es. 

Mr.  Bolton, — I  think  I  already  answered  that  by  saying  that  I 
had  not  had  exj)erience  with  the  joints,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
that  and  all  other  joints  made  in  the  same  way  would  suffer  from 
that  danger,  although  it  might  be  a  long  time  Ix^fore  it  took  effect. 

Mr.  McBride. — In  ray  experience  with  that  kind  of  joints  I 
found  that  all  the  joint  material  wjis  gone  between  the  ends  of 
the  wrought-iron  pipe  on  the  lower  side  of  the  pipe  where  the 
condensed  steam  lav. 

Mr.  A.  F.  JS\i(jle.^ — It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  myself  to  say 
that  it  never  occurred  to  mo  that  this  pa})er  should  cover  the 
entire  lield  of  pipe  flanges,  as  might  be  inferred  fi-om  the  scope 
this  discussion  has  taken.      Pipe  flanges  and  their   bolts  must 
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necessarily  be  proportioned  to  the  pressures  and  uses  they  are 
subjected  to,  and  no  universal  and  single  standard  can  ever  be 
constructed.  My  purpose  was  simply  to  take  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  so-called  high-pressure  valve  manufacturers  and  analyze  the 
relation  of  pressures  to  bolt  power.  I  have  found  that  a  gasket 
1  inch  wide,  whether  placed  in  a  tongue  and  groove  joint,  or  in  a 
male  and  female  joint,  or  in  an  absolutely  plain-faced  joint,  will  re- 
ceive about  1,0()0  pounds  per  square  inch  of  pressure  from  the 
bolts  now  provided  for  all  sizes  of  pipes;  that  the  width  of 
gasket  should  not  vary  with  the  size  of  pipe,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed it  should,  for  that  would  result  only  in  pinching  the  gaskets 
more  or  less,  while  a  uniform  width  of  1  inch  would  produce 
nearly  uniform  pressure  for  all  sizes.  In  order  to  effect  this  result 
the  better  I  suggested  a  few  changes  in  dimensions  of  both,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  paper.  I  did  not  even  intend  to  give  my 
approval  to  the  existing  dimensions  as  best  suitable  to  250-pound 
pressures.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them,  but  I 
intended  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  inch-wide  gasket, 
or  a  gasket  of  any  uniform  width  for  all  sizes  of  pipes,  would 
receive  uniform  pressure  per  square  inch  of  area  from  bolts  pro- 
portioned as  given  in  my  table. 
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STANDARDS  FOB  DIRECT-CONNECTED   OENBRATINO 

SETS. 

BT  1.  B.   STANVOOn,    riKCIirNATI,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

An  important  factor  in  America's  industrial  progress  has  been 
the  extended  application  of  standards.  There  are  standard  dimen- 
sions for  materials ;  standard  sizes,  parts,  and  capacities  of  •  ma- 
chines ;  standard  gauges  for  close  measurements ;  standard  systems 
of  inspection  and  testing,  etc. 

These  different  forms  or  methods  of  standardization  have  usor 
ally  originated  or  developed  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
activities,  independent  of  any  governmental  instigation  ^r  control. 
They  are  universally  recognizeil  and  employed  wherever  industry 
and  commerce  exist  throughout  our  land. 

This  principle,  as  carrieil  out  in  our  individual  shops  and  factories, 
has  developed  the  well-known  *•  interchangeiible  system"  of  con- 
struction, which,  by  forcing  attention  and  care  upon  little  things, 
has  further  specialized  operations,  and  luis  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  special  machines  to  {)et'form  these  operations,  to  the  end 
that  the  cost  of  prtxluction  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Such  standardization  inside  and  outside  of  the  shops  also  aids 
rapidity  of  production,  iiuismuch  as  standard  material  can  he  kept 
in  stock  to  form  standard  parts  or  to  complete  standard  machines, 
apparatus,  or  goods,  all  before  tiiese  are  even  ordered. 

These  results — cheap  proiluction  and  prompt  delivery — ^in  con- 
nection with  a  high  grade  of  product  (to  which'these  methods 
contribute)  are  most  powerful  factor's  for  securing  and  maintaining 
foreign  trade.  Such  influences  are  particularly  active  in  America 
to-dav. 

ft. 

In  the  steam-engine  industry  these  methods  have  been  largely 
in  use;  but  within  the  past  few  year's  they  have  been  rendered 


*  Presentod  nt  thi>  WaHliin^ton  mooting  (May,  1809)  of  the  Amerioui  Sodstj  of 
MecLanical  Eugiueers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the 
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partially  inapplicable  by  a  radical  change  in  the  environment,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  electricity  and  the  employment  of  high 
steam  pressure. 

Whenever  new  types  are  undergoing  development,  before  that 
weeding-out  process  known  as  "survival  of  the  fittest"  determines 
what  the  new  typo  is  to  be,  then  standards  have  to  wait  until  the 
process  is  complete.  As  regards  the  steam  engine,  it  seems  as  if 
in  one  direction  this  determination  of  a  type  was  wellnigh  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  time  for  some  standardization  had  arrived ; 
and,  the  sooner  that  this  is  done,  a  source  of  great  expense  will  be 
avoided,  and  opportunity  for  further  development  and  progress 
extended. 

By  the  introduction  of  an  electrical  generator  attached  to  and 
directly  driven  by  the  main  shaft  of  a  steam  engine  a  new 
machine  has  been  evolved.  But  the  introduction  of  this  sys- 
tem has  brought  a  world  of  complication  and  expense  to  both  the 
engine  and  generator  manufacturers,  while,  to  some,  serious  finan- 
cial loss  has  been  the  result. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  diflBculties  has  been  the  lack  of 
standard  sizes,  speeds,  and  important  dimensions  of  electrical 
generators,  so  that  the  adaptation  of  the  steam  engine  in  each  case 
has  been  made  a  special  problem,  frequently  requiring  special 
design  and  construction. 

To  complicate  the  matter,  the  determination  of  the  sizes  and 
speeds  of  such  generators  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party, 
Avho  is  not  in  touch  with  either  the  engine  or  generator  builder. 
He  may  be  a  consulting  electrical  or  mechanical  engineer,  an 
architect,  a  salesman,  an  agent,  or  some  person  presumably  skilled 
in  deciding  upon  the  necessary  machinery  to  satisfy  certain  con- 
ditions. 

If  fortunately  there  had  existed  a  list  of  capacities  and  speeds 
for  electrical  generators  that  was  recommended  by  proper 
authorities,  this  list  would  gradually  be  used  by  such  persons  in 
securing  and  specifying  the  machine  to  be  employed.  As  it  now 
is,  any  odd  size  and  speed  may  be  selected  by  them ;  as,  for 
instance,  to  my  knowledge,  a  45-kilowatt  generator  to  be  operated 
at  210  revolutions  was  once  specified,  almost  at  random. 

If  for  such  a  generating  "set"  bids  are  taken,  then  the  engine 
and  dynamo  contractors  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  secure  the 
order  must  design  a  special  outfit.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first 
time   that  A's  engine   has   ever   been   sold  to  drive  one  of  B*s 
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generators,  and  a  new  size  of  engine  may  have  to  be  built,  or  mce 
versa;  at  any  rate  a  correspondence  ensues,  with  an  interchange 
of  drawings  for  a  new  pattern  of  sub-base  which  lias  to  be  made. 
It  may  happen  that  the  engine  shaft  has  to  be  enlarged  to  fit  the 
annature,  or  the  latter  has  to  be  changed  to  fit  the  shaft.  Later 
the  shaft  has  to  be  shipped  to  the  dynamo  shop  to  be  pressed  into 
the  armature,  or  the  armature  sent  500  or  1,000  miles  to  be  fitted 
to  the  shaft.  In  all  this  it  is  fortunate  if  mistakes  or  misfits  do 
not  occur. 

When  the  combined  plant  is  ready  for  erection  the  engine 
erector  lias  to  coopei'ate  with  the  electrical  erector ;  usually  one 
waits  for  the  other  a  few  days,  under  expense,  doing  nothing. 
Then   begins   the  Jidjustment  of  the  engine's  speed  to  suit  the 

I  generator's  speed,  which  may  be  slightly  fast  or  slow,  as  the  case 

may  be;  the  governor,  too,  may  be  out  in  a  similar  way. 
i       j  All  told,  these  operations  form  a  complicated  and  cumbersome 

i  system,  which  would   be  greatly  ameliorated   if  there  existed 

>  recognized  and  approved  standards  for  a  very  few  and  simple 

i  conditions. 

What  are  the  features  that  need  standardization?  First,  for 
the  use  of  the  outside  en«:ineer  there  is  a  need  for  a  standard 

I  ^  o 

series  of  capacities  and  speeds ;  and,  second,  those  parts  of  the 
engine  and  generator  which  have  to  be  connected  or  fastened 
together  should  be  standardized  for  each  different  size  to  facilitate 
the  assembling  of  the  combined  machine  or  "set." 
'  1-  (^)  Relative  to  a  standard  series  of  capacities  and  s])eods,  the 

different  capacites  or  sizes  should  be  selected  to  satisfy  the  usual 
demands  of  the  market.  The  number  of  different  sizes  should 
not  be  too  large,  in  order  that  the  cost  of  production  may  not  be 
enhanced  by  too  great  a  variety  of  both  generator  and  engines. 

In  this  connection,  there  might  be  a  standard  method  of 
determining  the  capacity  of  a  generator,  which  would  designate, 
with  a  given  load  or  percentage  of  overload,  a  given  time  limit 
within  which  a  permissiljle  increase  of  temperature  of  the  field- 
coils,  armature,  and  commutator  can  occur. 

{b)  Relative  to  speeds,  tliei'c  should  bo  at  least  three  classes  of 
speeds  for  each  size  or  capacity  of  generator,  corresponding,  in  the 
main,  to  the  tlinM3  classes  of  engines  now  on  the  market.  These 
are  known  n^spcctively  as  slow,  nKMlium,  and  high  s{)eed  enginea 
By  arranging  the  genc^rator  speed  in  this  nuinner  most  of  the 
conditions  arising  in  ])ractice  could  be  met.     There  would  be 
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slow  speed  for  factory,  manufacturing,  or  street-railway  service, 
which  would  be  expensive,  but  durable  and  easily  tended.  A 
medium  speed  could  be  used  for  lighting-plants  or  conditions 
where  lower  first  cost  and  a  more  limited  space  exist,  but  which 
will  require  closer  attention  and  will  probably  be  less  durable. 
Lastly,  the  high-speed  "  set "  would  be  required  for  limited  space, 
low  first  cost,  but  it  will  require  close  attention  and  will  probably 
be  subject  to  heavier  repairs. 

Perhaps  a  series  of  generators  could  be  arranged  so  that,  by  a 
modification  in  windings  only,  a  given  size  for  a  standard  slow 
speed  could  be  used  for  larger  standard  sizes,  at  standard  medium 
and  high  speeds. 

2.  As  to  the  standardization  of  the  dimensions  of  those  parts 
of  the  engine  and  dynamo  which  are  connected  together  there  are : 
(a)  The  shaft  diameter  and  armature  bore,  which  should  both  be 
expressed  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  ;  (b)  the  length  of  shaft  out- 
side of  the  engine,  and  the  location  thereon  of  the  outboard  bear- 
ing, should  be  given  in  feet  and  inches ;  {c)  the  distance  from  centre 
of  armature  to  sub-base,  in  inches ;  and  {d)  the  length  and  width 
of  generator  base,  and  the  size  and  location  thereon  of  the  bolts 
which  attach  it  to  the  sub-base,  are  probably  all  that  are  required. 

Such  a  system  would  materially  reduce  the  complication  of 
construction  and  erection.  A  fewer  number  of  engines  with 
their  sub-bases  and  generators  would  be  required.  These,  in  the 
marketable  sizes,  could  be  carried  in  stock  ready  for  any  com- 
bination, thereby  permitting  manufacturers  to  avail  themselves  of 
multiple  production,  so  great  a  factor  in  reducing  costs,  improv- 
ing quality,  and  facilitating  delivery. 

An  American  system  of  standards  well  introduced  abroad  and 
at  home  might  give  to  us  a  large  share  of  the  electrical  and  engine 
business  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Society  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  are  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  undertake  such  an  investigation  as  will,  by  their  recom- 
mendation, bring  about  such  a  result. 

To  initiate  a  movement  for  this  purpose,  I  move  that  the 
Council  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  to  ascertain  if  that  institute  will  agree  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  a  standard  series  of  capacities,  speeds, 
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and  necessary  dimensions  for  electrical  generators  for  direct  con- 
nection to  steam  engines. 

And,  furthermore,  if  a  favorable  response  be  received,  then  the 
President  be  requested,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  for 
the  purpose  herewith  set  forth. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  P,  Roberta. — It  is  unquestionable  that  it  is  desirable  to 
standardize  wherever  possible.  Standards  have  been  effected  in 
many  matters  which  were  thought  impossible,  or,  at  least,  imprac- 
ticable, and  whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  to  standardize  genera- 
tor sets,  [ind  at  least  to  the  extent  suggested  by  Mr.  Stanwood,  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  somewhat  questionable.  That  it  is  desirable  is^  I 
l)elieve,  unquestionably  a  fact. 

Only  last  week  I  was  in  the  shops  of  a  prominent  engine 
builder,  discussing  a  l)e(l-plate  which  he  had  designed  for  a  set 
being  installed  under  our  speciiications.  Owing  to  certain  fea- 
tures in  the  generator  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  special  desi^ 
of  bed-plate,  and  one  which,  in  the  engine  builder's  estimation, 
as  well  as  our  own,  was  not  desirable.  At  the  same  time  in  his 
shops  were  bed- plates  for  other  makes  of  generators,  all  of  which 
differed  in  fjoneral  design.  With  some  the  f^^nerator  frame  was 
movable  parallel  to  the  shaft ;  in  others  at  right  angles,  and  in 
others  it  was  bolted  in  place. 

Tiierefore,  if  standardization  can  be  effecte<l,  it  certainly  will 
be  better  for  the  engine  builder,  the  consulting  engineer,  and  the 
client;  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  generator  builder  is 
somewhat  of  a  question,  as  it  will  at  least  lessen  the  number  of 
"talking  points,''  whether  or  not  it  lessens  the  value  of  the 
machine. 

Also  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  various  builders  made  each  the 
same  size  unit,  and  at  the  same  speed  or  speeds.  At  present  the 
consulting  engineer  decides  that  a  dynamo  approximately  a  cer- 
tain size  is  desirable.  lie  finds  that  several  concerns  make  such 
a  size  and  at  a  speed  which  is,  in  his  estimation,  suitable;  but  that 
there  may  be  manufacturers  of  fii-st-class  material,  and  whose  Ind 
he  desires,  who  do  not  make  such  size  or  o{)erate  at  such  speed, 
conse<juently  they  are  barred  out.     If  they  are  allowed  to  bid  on 
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what  they  do  make,  then  the  size  of  the  engine  suitable  for  the 
other  is  not  correct,  and  there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  in  making 
matters  tie  up;  even  if  there  is  not  friction  due  either  to  barring 
out,  or  to  accepting  something  different  from  that  which  is 
specified. 

lielative  to  the  size  of  shaft,  it  is  not  seldom  that  the  engine 
builder  desires  one  of  larger  diameter  than  can  be  allowed  by 
the  generator  builder,  although  this  feature  is  not  now  as  often 
met  as  it  used  to  be.  We,  however,  have  had  this  trouble  in  our 
own  experience  quite  recently.  We  have  also  had  a  generator 
builder  send  a  ring  gauge  which  he  stated  to  be  the  size  of  the 
bore  of  their  armature  spiders,  with  instructions  to  make  the  shaft 
To-o^oo  liirger.  The  probability,  however,  of  obtaining  such 
dimension  with  a  gauge  which  could  not  be  slipped  over  the  shaft, 
and  which  necessitated  inside  calipering  of  the  gauge  and  mak- 
ing a  new  gauge  jA^tt  larger,  is  certainly  not  very  good. 

Whether  or  not  the  armature  should  be  placed  on  the  shaft 
at  the  dynamo  builder's,  the  engine  builder's,  or  when  erected, 
also  often  gives  rise  to  serious  friction,  but  specifications  should 
always  cover  such  {X)ints.  I  hardly  see  how  standardizing  will 
affect  same,  as  long  as  the  engines  and  generators  are  built  by 
different  contractors.  The  same  is  true  relative  to  one  contrac- 
tor's ex{)ert  being  delayed,  at  time  of  test,  by  that  of  another. 
However,  delays  of  this  kind  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
specifications. 

Mr,  Albert  K.  Mansfi'eld. — In  rising  to  second  Mi*.  Stanwood's 
motion  with  which  he  concludes  his  paper,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  has  become  a  very  important  subject,  especially  from  the 
standj)oint  of  the  builder  of  steam  engines.  At  the  present  time 
it  seems  as  if  a  new  generator  or  new  forni  of  old  generator  came 
to  light  about  every  week,  more  or  less,  and  that  the  manufacturer 
of  the  generator  does  not  consider  as  carefully  as  he  might  in 
what  way  it  can  best  be  adapted  to  the  different  engines  in  the 
market.  It  becomes  a  great  burden  to  the  engine  builder  to 
adapt  his  machine  to  all  these  varieties  of  generators;  in  fact,  so 
much  so  tliat  when  we  can  use  the  same  patterns  on  second 
installations  that  we  have  used  once,  we  find  that  there  is  after 
all  some  little  pleasure  in  this  business.  It  is  rare  that  that 
can  be  done.  As  to  the  matter  of  speed,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
electrician  considers  carefully  enough,  generally,  that  the  engine 
which  drives  the  electric  motor  is  a  reciprocating  machine.    The 
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motor  is  rotary.     Tiio  reciprocatinj^r  mac-bine  has  limitations  ;  the 
motor  iKTiiaps  non<;  as  to  the  matter  of  speed,  or  at  all  events  not 
in  i\n:  Hiiuu:  dinxrtion.     I  hop*  that  this  wiil  result  in  a  considera- 
tion of  that  hninch  of  tije  subj-x-t   which  will  bare  a  tendency 
towanls  slower   s[>«-ed ;   at   l«.'asi   I  mean  slower  speeds  than  the 
liighor   s|i*.*'?*ls  wiiioh  an.'   now   used   in  direct-connected    plants. 
Anotlif.'r  featun;  that  J  think  should  be  well  considered  is  in  the 
applic:atiori  of  the  word  "self-contained/*    It  seems  to  be  a  notion 
that  it  is  necessary  in  a  gn.'at  many  cases  to  unite  the  parts  of  an 
instalhition  of  this  s^^rt  with  castings  which  appear  to  be  massiTe. 
The  fact  is  that  with  or  without  such  castings  th%  union    must 
de|X'nd  uprjn  a  substantial  foundation.     I  l>elieve  it  might  well  be 
considere^l  by  a  committee  of  the  sort  proposed  whether  it  might 
nr^t   be   reeomrnenrh*d    that  a  suljstantial    foundation   is  union 
enou<(h.     Jf  s^j,  it  will  rc*sult  in  economy  to  the  buyer  and  simpli- 
fication to  the  manufacturer.     The  subject  is  an  important  one. 
Jt  is  growing  \(try  complex,  and  for  that  reason  I  take  pleasure 
in  s<iConding  Mr.  Stanwrxxl's  motion. 

y^rof,  W,  S.  AUlrich. — This  jKiper  refers  to  radical  changes  in 
steam-engine  practice  l^rought  on  by  environment.  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  guaranLe<i  we  have  that  this  change  shall  not  keep 
going  on  and  on.  All  feel  that  we  know  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  have  very  little  idea  as  to  how  to  bring  it  about  These 
changes  in  environment  are  going  on  continually ;  and  while  we 
can  standanlize  details  of  engines  and  dynamos,  it  is  certainly  a 
diilicult  matter  to  attempt  to  standanii/e  an  aggregate  unit,  much 
more  so  to  standardize  a  unit  so  complicated  as  the  dual  combina- 
tion of  an  engine-<lynamo  unit.  In  pumping  engines  the  steam 
and  water  ni(H;lianisins  constitute  one  unit ;  and  a  similar  combi- 
nation has  ixM^n  variously  attempted  also  by  manufacturers  of 
eombincid  engines  and  dynamos  as  an  aggregate  unit.  It  may  be 
that  the  timti  is  (roniing  when  engine  builders  will  be  dynamo 
iiianufax^tiirin's,  and  when  dynamo  builders  will  be  engine  manu- 
fnclurers,  hut  (M^rtainlv  that  time  is  not  here  vet. 

Mr.  St  JIM  wood  s|M;jdvs  of  a  type  of  steam  engine  which  has  be- 
coMK*.  wrll-ni^h  coniphitiMl  in  one  direction.  I  should  like  to  in- 
r|uin^  whnt  partieular  tvpe  he  ref(Ts  to. 

With  particular  rcfenMice  to  the  high-speeil,  direct-connected 
unit  for  tlu^  typ<5  of  plant  brought  before  this  meeting  in  other 
|)a|)('rs  oni(M>  buildings,  (l(^])artnient  stores,  and  so  on — the  oaose 
of  tht\se  dilliculties  has  been  attributed  practically  to 
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engineers.  The  electrical  industries  came  to  the  front  and  found 
certain  established  sizes  of  steam-engine  units  which  they  did  not 
seek  apparently  to  conform  to.  What  early  established  the  sizes 
for  electrical  generators  but  the  requirements  for  lighting  service? 
Power  service  early  in  its  career  squarely  set  the  sizes  for  its  gen- 
erators. But  the  number  of  lamps  furnished  the  basis  on  which 
generators  were  sold  for  lighting,  and  this  later  settled  into  certain 
well-known  kilowatt  capacities  for  dynamos.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  lights  required  of  the  generator  has  set  the  pace  for 
the  electrical  industry,  to  which  now  it  appears  the  engine  builder 
must  conform. 

It  is  further  brought  out  in  this  paper  that  there  already  existed, 
whether  fortunately  or  otherwise,  a  list  of  sizes  and  capacities 
of  steam  engines  to  which  that  of  the  dynamo  builder  was  not 
brought  to  conform.  It  appears  that  the  engine  builder  must 
now  change  all  his  designs,  patterns,  and  standard  sizes,  and  re- 
adapt  them  to  the  new  conditions  that  he  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  in  the  electrical  industry.  All  will  recognize  this  diflBculty. 
In  the  case  of  steam  pumps,  however,  the  builder,  as  we  have 
noted,  solved  the  whole  problem  himself.  In  the  case  of  the 
engine-dynamo  unit  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  any  one  builder 
will  solve  the  problem,  but  if  he  did  that  would  bring  this  combi- 
nation also  rapidly  to  the  front  as  a  successful  standardized  aggre- 
gate unit. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  points  about  overloading  and 
the  limits  of  expansion  in  these  combined  units.  It  is  important 
to  know  at  what  rated  capacity  you  are  going  to  install  the  engine 
for  a  given  dynamo  unit.  The  dynamo,  it  is  understood,  will  take 
a  certain  overload,  33 J  to  50  per  cent,  for  five  or  ten  hours  with  a 
given  rise  of  temperature.  The  engine  is  expected  to  meet  that 
overload,  of  course,  by  increasing  its  expansion,  as  the  author 
seems  to  have  in  mind  the  American  automatic  cut-oflf  type  and 
not  that  of  the  British  throttle-regulated  direct-connected  unit. 

A  curious  feature  in  dynamo  designing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arma- 
ture shafts,  which  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  very  small  for 
the  power  transmitted  through  them.  It  is  but  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  tlie  large  size  of  the  engine  shaft  of  direct-connected 
units  and  the  small  size  of  the  armature  shaft  to  see  the  difficulty 
of  standardizing  a  coupling.  The  sizes  of  shafts  should  be  stand- 
ard for  both  engines  and  dynamos. 

Another  point  in  Mr.  Stanwood's  paper  is  that  of  arranging  a 
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series  of  windings  on  dynamos  to  be  suited  to  the  different  capac- 
ities, "so  that,  by  a  modification  in  windings  only,  a  given  size 
for  a  standard  sJow  speed  could  be  used  for  larger  standard  sizes 
at  standard  medium  and  high  sj^eeds."  I  am  afraid  that  our  elec- 
trical designers  will  very  seriously  object  to  that.  The  work  of 
throwing  on  and  off  coils  on  the  field  magnet  of  the  dynamo  to 
Jidapt  it  to  changes  of  speed  is  not  an  everyday,  an  every  hour,  or 
an  every  minute  question.  It  concerns  the  most  vital  question  in 
regard  to  the  design  of  the  magnetic  circuit  as  well  as  the  effective 
working  of  the  machine.  It  is  not  |x)ssible  in  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  the  electrical  business  to  change  the  field  coil  windings  of 
the  dynamo  to  suit  the  size  of  the  engine.  There  might  be  possi- 
bly a  partial  solution  of  the  mechanical  diflBculties  involved  in  this 
question  by  having  standard  sub-bases  or  floor  plates  with  T  slots, 
so  placing  the  smaller  engines  and  dynamos  on  one  bed-plate,  as 
in  the  larger  machine  shop  erecting  floors. 

Mr.  ir.  J),  Forhea, — The  woes  suggested  by  this  paper  and  by 
the  discussion  are  everyday,  disagreeable,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
ex]>cnsive  facts  to  me.  Therefore  I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  paper.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  troubles  suggested 
by  Professor  Aldrich  and  by  others  here  are  easily  overcome. 
The  question  of  the  higher  s|)eeds  I  do  not  think  need  trouble  us. 
I  believe  we  win  to-day  produce  engines  commercially — not  mere 
freaks,  but  commercial  engines — that  run  at  very  much  higher 
speeds  than  anything  now  to  be  found.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if 
anything  is  to  be  done  in  this  matter  it  should  be  done  quickly, 
it  should  l>e  done  at  once ;  because  I  hap|)en  to  know  that  there 
is  a  strong  effort  in  two  foreign  countries  to  do  something  in  this 
line  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  hold  on  the  trade  there,  and  it 
behooves  us  as  engineers  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  matter. 
But  the  question  of  the  sub-base  which  several  of  the  gentlemen 
have  spoken  about  is  a  very  small  matter.  I  think  I  can  show 
plenty  of  designs,  and  there  are  others  who  cjin  show  designs,  in 
which,  with  very  small  expense,  changes  in  the  sub-bases  can  be 
effected  and  the  combination  of  the  dynamo  and  the  engine  readily 
made  in  good  shape  ;  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  about  that.  But 
a  trouble  I  do  constantly  find  is  that  the  dynamo  makers  do  not 
seem  to  know,  or  at  least  are  not  willing  to  tell,  the  absolute  truth 
about  the  power  it  Uikes  to  drive  their  dynamos.  It  is  all  right 
for  these  gentlemen;  an  owner  goes  ahead  and  overloads  a 
dynamo,  and  it  burns  out,  and  the  trick  is  done  and  there  is  no 
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trouble  about  who  is  to  blame.  But  the  engine  is  overloaded. 
Instead  of  running,  it  bumps  around  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  won't 
govern,  simply  because  it  is  a  boy  trying  to  do  a  man's  work. 
Here  the  dynamo  man  is  all  right,  but  the  engine  side  is  all  wrong, 
and  it  is  an  important  thing  to  find  out,  at  once,  how  much  power 
it  takes  to  do  the  work  which  they  say  the  dynamo  will  do.  I 
find  in  making  some  tests  that  there  is  no  comparison  at  all  ap- 
parently in  various  makes  of  generators.  I  buy  a  4-kilowatt 
machine  from  one  man  and  a  4^kilowatt  machine  from  another, 
and  the  amount  of  power  taken  to  drive  the  two  machines  is 
totally  different.  Professor  Den  top  is  making  some  tests  in  this 
direction  with  me  now.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  data  on 
which  they  all  agree  as  to  how  much  power  is  needed  to  turn  an 
armature  around.  I  hope  this  matter  will  be  taken  up,  for  the 
reason,  as  I  say,  that  there  are  two  foreign  nations  which  are  at- 
tempting to  do  something  in  this  line  in  order  to  get  the  trade 
which  they  now  do  not  possess. 

A  Member. — Something  has  been  said  upon  the  engine  side  of 
the  question,  and  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  other 
side,  that  of  the  dynamo  builder.  I  think  the  dynamo  builder 
appreciates  as  keenly  as  the  engine  builder  the  desirability  of 
standardizing  these  two  pieces  of  machinery,  and  while  it  is  a 
problem  which  is  extremely  difficult,  I  think  very  much  can  be 
done,  especially  so  far  as  standardizing  the  sizes  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  speeds,  from  the  dynamo  builder's  standpoint.  In 
general,  the  higher  the  speed  the  better  the  operation  of  the 
machinery.  The  speeds  have  a  given  output ;  cannot  be  uniform ; 
but  there  must  be  a  slight  variation  on  account  of  the  various 
frequencies  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  electrical  work.  We  use 
frequencies  of  25  cycles,  and  30,  40,  and  60  cycles,  and  as  the 
poles  must  be  an  even  number,  and  for  mechanical  reasons  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  number  of  poles  divisible  by  four,  it  will 
be  seen  that  with  these  various  frequencies  the  same  speeds  can- 
not always  be  used.  But  if  the  engines  can  be  designed  so  that 
they  would  vary  in  speed  perhaps  5  per  cent,  above  the  normal 
rating  and  5  per  cent,  below,  all  the  conditions  might  be  met 
for  the  various  frequencies.  With  direct-current  machines  it 
is  less  difficult ;  because  almost  any  engine  can  be  used,  and  the 
machine  can  be  built  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  speeds  and 
the  types  of  the  generators  and  engines  could  be  standardized, 
the  other  matters  would  be  comparatively  simple.    In  regard  to 
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the  sizes  of  shaft,  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  always  retain  those 
the  S2imc,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  diflFerent  flywheel 
effects,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  length  of  the  machine  and  the 
place  occupied  by  the  flywheels  could  not  always  be  retained  the 
same  for  different  machines.  But  no  doubt  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  it  might  be  accomplished  by 
making  the  standard  shaft  a  little  heavier  and  a  little  longer  than 
would  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  cases ;  because  we  can  afford 
to  put  a  little  more  material  into  our  ap])aratus  provided  we  do 
not  have  to  nmke  a  special  design  each  time.  I  think  the  size  of 
shafts  might  be  made  in  even  inches,  and  the  size  could  certainly 
be  determined  once  for  all  and  a  size  adopted. 
"i  \  In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  dynamos,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 

j.  difficulty,  because  it  is  certainly  well  known  what  the  required 

I;  power  is  to  drive  a  dynamo  with  a  given  output,  because  the 

i>  eflSciencies  of  dynamos  have  Ix^en  very  accurately  determined,  so 

?  that  we  know  the  power  required  for  driving  within  one  or  two 

j  per  cent.     Of  course  the  question  of  ability  to  overload  a  dynamo 

is  indeterminable,  the  same  as  with  a  steam  engine,  because  it  will 
!.  be  overloaded  the  same  as  a  steam  engine  by  varying  the  cut-off 

!:  on  the  steam  engine. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  standards 

that  have  come  up  lately,  bccjiuse  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 

steam  engines  at  present  being  built  are  used  for  dynamo  drivinj^ ; 

.  and  the  fact  that  dynamo  builders  have  to  build  from   many 

different  specifications  from  various  engine  builders  makes  it  fully 
as  important  from  the  electriciil  standpoint  as  from  the  mechanical 
standpoint.  I  hoi)e  that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  stand- 
ardize this  work  as  far  as  possible. 

T/te  President, — Is  there  any  further  discussion  ?  If  not,  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Stanwood  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Ktanwood's  motion  was  read  by  the  secretary  and  pnoaod 
unanimouslv. 

The  Council  subsequently  gave  favorable  consideration  to  the 
subject,  and  under  their  action  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Stanwood,  Ball,  Forbes,  McFarland,  and  Eohrer,  was  appointed 
by  the  President. 
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DCCCXIX.* 

BOILER  AND    FURNACE  EFFICIENCY. 

BY  R.  B.  HALB 

(Associate  Member), 

AND  W.   B.  BU88BLL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  studies  of  boiler  efficiency  hitherto  published  have  been 
mainly  based  either  on  theories  that  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
checked  by  experiment,  or  else  on  experimental  determinations 
of  the  efficiency  without  observing  the  facts  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  a  satisfactory  theory.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  most 
experiments  only  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  as  a  whole  has  been 
observed,  while  this  depends  on  various  factors,  such  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  furnace,  of  the  heating  surface,  of  the  grate,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  comparison  of  boiler  efficiencies  as  a  whole,  without  observ* 
ing  the  furnace  and  other  efficiencies  separately,  is  only  one 
degree  better  than  would  be  a  comparison  of  boilers  based  on 
coal  used  per  horse-power  hour  indicated  in  an  engine  without 
determining  the  efficiency  of  the  engina 

The  following  definitions  bring  out  clearly  the  differences 
between  the  various  efficiencies  of  a  boiler. 

Definitiona. 

The  efficiency  of  a  boiler,  as  a  whole,  is  the  ratio  between  the 
useful  heat  in  the  steam  and  the  total  heat  originally  in  the  fueL 
It  may  be  considered  as  being  the  product  of  three  other  efficien- 
cies, the  first  of  which  is  the  furnace  efficiency,  or  efficiency  of 
combustion.  It  is  the  ratio  between  the  sensible  heat  generated 
by  combustion  and  the  total  heat  supplied,  the  loss  being  the  loss 
due  to  incomplete  combustion. 

The  second  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission,  or  of  heating  sur- 
face.    It  is  the  ratio  between  the  heat  transmitted  to  the  steam 
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and  the  sensible  heat  generated  in  the  fomaoe,  the  loss  being  the 
loss  due  to  the  heat  in  the  waste  gases. 

The  third  is  the  efficiency  of  utilization,  or  ratio  between  the 
heat  utilized  and  the  heat  transmitted  through  the  heating  sur- 
face, the  loss  being  the  loss  due  to  radiation. 

These  definitions  are  due  to  Hudson.  (See  London  Engin&sr^ 
1890,  p.  523.) 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  theory  goyeming  the  loss  by  incomplete 
'  \  combustion  has  ever  been  stated  in  exact  form,  but  in  1897  one 

of  the  writers,  in  studying  the  efficiency  of  boiler  beating  surfiioe, 
showed  that  the  law  governing  tlie  efficiency  of  heating  snfaoe  as 
stated  by  Bankine  could  be  most  simply  expressed  by  the 
formula  : 

Efficiency  of  heating  surface  =  \^  tcf  —      jfe*« 

h 

in  which  t  =  temperature  of  steam  above  that  of  entering  air ; 
c  =  specific  heat  of  gas  ; 
f  =  pounds  gas  per  pound  fuel ; 
Iz  =  heat  units  generated  per  pound  fuel ; 
a  =  a  constant ; 

10  =L  total  heat  units  transmitted  to  steam  ; 
8  =  water-heating  surface. 
(See  Trathsadlom  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1897,  pp.  331  and  840.) 
This  formula  shows  that  if  the  efficiency  of  combostion,  the 
quantity  of  gas  per  pound  fuel,  and  the  term  a,  are  constant,  and 
the  radiation  negligible,  the  results  of  boiler  tests  when  plotted, 
with  efficiencies  as  ordinates  and  rates  of  evaporation  as  absois- 
Sio,  should  fall  on  a  straight  line ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  boiler  heating  surface  above  referred  to  it  was  shown 
that  the  straight-line  formula  indicated  as  well  as  any  other  the 
actual  results  of  experiment.  (See  Transactions^  voL  xriiL, 
p.  339.)  It  was  also  shown  that  individual  tests  varied  from  the 
formula ;  but  since  individual  variations  might  be  due  either  to 
variations  in  the  efficiency  of  combustion  or  to  variations  in  the 
air  supply,  and  did  not  necessarily  imply  error  in  the  formula,  it 
was  tliought  that  further  investigation  might  prove  of  value  if 
based  on  tests  in  which  the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  the 
supply  had  been  measured. 
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Tests. 

For  this  purpose  most  of  the  tests  given  in  the  former  paper 
were  unavailable,  for  the  reason  that  neither  the  efficiency  of 
combustion  nor  the  air  supply  was  measured  except  in  Professor 
Kennedy's  tests  of  the  Thomeycroft  boiler.  The  tests  given  in 
Table  I.  have  therefore  been  collected.  In  this  table  the  first 
column  is  the  reference  number  of  the  test.  The  second  column 
gives  the  type  of  boiler,  all  of  which  types  are  familiar,  except 
the  German  combined  boiler,  or  double  boiler,  of  which  no  cut 
is  given.  The  third  column  gives  the  type  of  furnace.  The 
next  seven  columns  give  the  heat  balance  as  given  in  the 
original  tests,  except  in  a  few  tests  where  it  has  been  recal- 
culated. The  heat  balances  are  not  all  figured  in  the  same  way, 
and  although  the  difference  is  slight  it  should  be  noted.  In  the 
American  tests  the  total  heat  in  the  fuel  to  which  the  other  quan- 
tities are  referred  is  the  total  heat  theoretically  available  for 
heating  water,  including  all  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  H2O  in  the 
gases,  since  this  latent  heat  theoretically  could  be  utilized  if  the 
object  were  to  heat  water  and  not  make  steam.  In  the  German 
tests,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  heat  in  the  coal  is  taken  as  the 
total  heat  theoretically  available  for  making  steam.  If  the  coal 
is  burned  under  a  steam  boiler,  the  hydrogen  in  the  coal  bums  to 
gaseous  H2O,  and  develops  approximately  52,200  British  thermal 
units  per  pound.  If  the  H2O  thus  formed  should  condense  it 
would  give  up  another  10,000  British  thermal  units;  but  thid 
additional  heat  is  not  available  for  making  steam,  and  is  there- 
fore in  the  German  tests  omitted  from  the  heat  of  the  coal,  since 
the  comparison  is  of  steam  boilers  and  not  water  heaters.  Simi- 
larly, the  moisture  in  the  coal  must  be  evaporated  before  any  steam 
can  be  made,  and  the  heat  necessary  for  this  is,  in  the  German 
tests,  also  subtracted  from  the  heat  of  the  coal.  In  the  English 
tests  the  total  heat  of  the  coal  is  taken  as  the  total  heat  in  the 
dry  coal  theoretically  available  for  making  steam,  and  therefore 
omits  the  latent  heat  of  the  H3O  from  the  hydrogen,  but  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  moisture. 

A  second  difference  in  presentation  depends  on  the  unbumed 
coal  in  the  ashes.  The  German  tests  use  the  total  heat  in  the 
coal  as  fired,  i.^.,  they  figure  on  coal.  The  American  and  Eng- 
lish tests  use  the  total  coal  burned,  subtracting  the  coal  found  in 
the  ashes,  i.e.,  they  figure  on  combustible. 
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Having  tlias  explained  a  slight  difference  in  method  of  presen- 
tation of  the  heat  balances  as  a  whole,  we  will  oontinae  with  the 
separate  items. 
;  I,  Colamn  4,  the  first  column  of  the  heat  balance,  gives  the  heat 

in  the  steam. 

Column  5  gives  the  heat  in  the  hot  gases.     In  cases  where  this 

has  been  recalculated,  the  weight  of  dry  gas  and  specifio  heat  of 

.25  have  been  used.     The  weight  of  total  gas,  including  the  HiOv 

exceeds  the  weight  of  dry  gas  by  some  i  pound  in  about  20 

pounds,  or   If  per  cent.,  and  the  HsO  has  a  specific  heat  of 

double  that  of  the  dry  gas,  making  an  error  of  about  8^  per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  heat  capacity  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  not 

j  measured  or  allowed  for  in  any  of  the  tests.     Against  these  two 

{  errors  is  set  the  fact  that  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  dry  gas  is 

I  more  nearly  .24  than  .25,  an  error  of  4  per  cent.,  so  that  these 

I  errors  practically  balance  for  ordinary  air  supplies.     For  veiy 

large  amounts  of  gas  the  heat  capacity  thus  computed  would  be 

slightly  greater  than  the  truth,  and  for  small  amounts  slightly  less^ 

'  but  considering  the  gain  in  simplicity  of  this  method  of  oompnta- 

i  tion  over  the  -exact  methods,  and  the  fact  that  the  true  speoific 

heats  are  not  very  exactly  known,  it  is  thought  to  be  justified. 
Column  6  gives  tlie  heat  loss  by  the  formation  of  CO  in  the 
i  tests  in  which  it  was  tested  for  and  found  appreciable.     In  many 

;  of  the  tests  tbe  loss  from  CO  has  been  reported  as  zero  on  inade- 

quate tests,  so  that  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  make  any 
difference  in  statement  between  the  tests  in  which  it  was  not 
measured,  and  the  tests  in  which  it  is  reported  zero. 

Column  7  gives  the  loss  in  the  ashpit.  In  the  American  tests 
this  item  does  not  appear,  since  the  heat  of  the  coal  lost  in  the 
ashpit  is  not  included  in  the  heat  to  which  the  heat  balanoe  is 
referred.  In  the  English  tests  the  same  rule  holds,  the  peroent- 
age  given  in  some  of  the  English  tests  referring  to  the  sensiUe 
heat  in  the  coal  and  ashes  withdrawn  from  the  grate  at  the  end  of 
the  test. 

Column  8  gives  the  loss  duo  to  latent  heat  of  the  ^O  in  the 
gases.  In  the  German  tests  this  does  not  appear,  since  this  heat 
was  not  originally  considered  as  part  of  the  total  heat  of  the  ooaL 
In  the  English  tests  it  includes  only  the  latent  heat  of  the  moutan 
in  the  coal.  In  the  American  tests  it  includes  all  the  latent  heat 
of  the  HoO  in  the  gases.  *       .    .- 

Column  9  gives   the  radiation.     In  tests  78  and  79  tblH^ 
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computed  from  the  temperature  and  known  rate  of  flow  of  heat 
through  the  boiler  covering ;  in  test  11  this  was  measured  by  the 
fall  of  pressure  method;  in  the  other  tests  (12  to  19  inclusive 
and  21),  by  noting  the  quantity  of  coal  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
steam  pressure  without  making  steam. 

Column  10  gives  the  unaccounted  for  loss.  It  includes  the  loss 
by  hydrocarbons  in  the  gases,  and  also  all  the  other  losses  when 
not  separately  measured. 

Column  11  gives  the  efficiency  of  combustion,  i.e.y  the  ratio 
between  the  heat  generated  as  sensible  heat  and  the  total  heat 
theoretically  available,  and  is  the  sum  of  columns  4  and  6. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  true  efficiency  of  combustion  is  higher 
than  these  figures  by  the  amount  of  the  radiation,  but  since  the 
radiation  is  so  seldom  measured  the  method  used  will  be  found 
more  convenient.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  figure 
varies  according  to  whether  the  German,  English,  or  American 
method  of  measuring  the  heat  in  the  coal  is  used,  but  the  yaria- 
tion  is  unimportant  for  the  present  purposes. 

Column  12  gives  the  efficiency  of  transmission.  It  is  the  ratio 
of  column  4  to  column  11,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  heat 
balance  is  given  as  originally  reported,  but  column  12  recalcu- 
lated. The  neglect  of  the  radiation  introduces  a  slight  negligible 
error  into  this  figure  also. 

Column  13  gives  the  rate  of  transmission  of  heat  through  the 
heating  surface  in  British  thermal  units  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

Column  14  gives  the  quantity  of  gas  per  1,000  British  thermal 

f  . 
units  of  sensible  heat,  proportional  to  quantity  ^  in  the  formula. 

(When  two  figures  are  given  the  second  refers  to  the  quantity 
of  gas  measured  at  the  bridge  wall.) 

Column  15  gives  the  rate  of  combtistion  in  pounds  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

Column  16  gives  the  efficiency  of  transmission  as  calculated 
from  the  formula,  using  for  a  a  value  of  150.  (When  two  figures 
are  given  the  second  is  based  on  the  quantity  of  gas  at  the  bridge 
wall.) 

Column  17  gives  the  difference  between  the  calculated  and 
observed  efficiencies  of  transmission,  being  +  when  the  observed 
value  is  greater  than  the  calculated,  and  —  when  it  is  less. 

Column  18  gives  the  kind  of  coal  used. 

Column  19  gives  the  number  in  the  original  reference  when 
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necessary,  and  column  20  gives  the  original  reference  where  the 
complete  data  may  be  found.  ^ 

In  selecting  tests,  practically  all  tests  found  giving  the  required 
data  have  been  selected,  except  that  no  test  in  which  over  100 

t    i 

;  e  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  the  coal  has  been  aoconnted  for  has 

:  /  been  admitted.     An  over-accounting  for  the  heat  may  be  dne  to 

I  priming, and  maybe  due  to  accidental  error.    In  the  latter  case  it 

would  not  be  correct  to  reject  the  results  in  making  up  an  average 
unless  the  similar  errors  in  the  opposite  direction  were  also 
rejected,  but  since  priming  errors  are  all  in  the  same  direotioDy 
and  have  not  been  allowed  for  in  many  of  the  tests,  and  sinoe 
they  are  in  a  direction  opposite  to  any  error  that  would  arise 
from  the  rejection  of  these  tests,  it  is  thought  that  their  rejection 
is  justified. 

No  test  has  been  used  unless  amount  of  gas  has  been  deter- 
mined by  analysis,  as  anemometer  and  econometer  tests  were  not 
considered  sufficiently  reliable. 

Meiliod  of  Analyzing  Table  L 

The  tests  presented  in  Table  I.  give  a  large  amount  of  data,  bnt 
it  is  obvious  that  the  variations  of  single  tests  are  so  great  that 
only  a  method  of  averages  can  be  used  to  draw  out  aseful  infor- 
mation. This  method  is  correct  only  if  carefully  used,  but  is  the 
only  method  available.  While  some  of  the  results  pven  below 
may  be  considered  as  adequately  proved,  notably  the  fact  that 
radiation  is,  in  well-covered  boilers,  a  much  smaller  loss  than  has 
often  been  reported,  yet  many  of  the  results  must  be  considered 
only  as  indications  to  be  confirmed  or  reversed  by  fatore  experi- 
ments. 

The  first  question  to  be  investigated  will  be  the  unaoooiinted  for 
loss  (eohiiiiu  10).  This  is  generally  ascribed  to  radiation,  in  whidi 
case  the  actual  loss  in  heat  units  should  remain  constant  what 
ever  tlio  rata  of  working,  and  in  consequence  the  loss  expressed  as 
a  i)orcentage  should  decrease  when  the  boiler  is  forced.  Table  IL 
divides  the  tests  into  live  cla>se.s,  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  boilers  arci  worked,  and  the  average  per  cent,  nnacoounted 
for  (including  radiation  when  separately  measured)  shows  no  tend- 
ency to  decrease  as  tlie  rate  of  working  increases.  Before 
accepting  tliis  result  one  or  two  possible  sources  of  error  will  be 
investigated.     It  is  theoretically  possible  that  an  inorewed  loas 
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by  incomplete  combustion  of  hydrocarbons  art  high  rates  of  com- 
bustion might  have  balanced  the  decreased  percentage  loss  by 
radiation ;  but  Table  III.,  in  which  tests  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  the  rate  of  combustion,  shows  that  if  anything  the 
higher  the  rate  of  combustion  the  less  the  unaccounted  for  loss 
up  to  the  limit  of  86  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 
The  high  loss  above  this  limit  is  probably  due  to  particles  of 
coal  carried  up  the  chimney  by  the  strong  draft  necessary  to 
bum  coal  at  these  high  rates.  (W.  F.  M.  Goss's  tests  showed 
how  this  loss  increases  at  high  rates  of  combustion.  See  Engi- 
neering Nevjs,  September  24:,  1896.) 

Table  IV.  is  similar  to  Table  II.,  but  is  limited  to  one  class  of 
boilers.  It  shows  that  the  uniformity  of  the  unaccounted  for  loss 
in  Table  II.  was  not  due  to  averaging  different  types  of  boilers  in 
one  table. 

These  results  show  either  that  radiation  is  the  same  percentage, 
and  consequently  three  or  four  times  as  much  in  heat  units  wlien 
the  boiler  is  forced  as  when  it  is  easily  worked — a  state  of  things 
inconsistent  with  any  ordinary  form  of  radiation — or  else  that 
radiation  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  unaccounted  for 
loss.  That  the  latter  is  true  may  be  shown  in  another  way,  since 
radiation  may  be  determined  independently  of  the  unaccounted  for 
loss  by  experimental  methods  of  more  or  less  accuracy.  If  the 
radiation  is  computed  from  the  experiments  on  transmission  of 
heat  through  boiler  coverings,  it  is  found  to  be  only  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  used  at  ordinary  rates  of  working.  (Tests  78 
and  79  gave  about  1  per  cent,  when  calculated  from  the  figures 
given  in  Norton's  tests  of  similar  boiler  coverings.  Transactions 
A.  8.  M.  E.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  729.  See  also  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii.; 
p.  917.)  Another  way  of  determining  the  radiation  is  to  get  up 
steam  on  a  boiler,  then  draw  the  fires,  closing  all  dampers,  and 
note  the  time  necessary  for  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  radiate, 
as  shown  by  the  fall  of  steam  pressure.  The  result  determined 
by  this  method  would  naturally  be  higher  than  the  truth  on 
account  of  the  diiBculty  of  absolutely  closing  the  dampers,  and 
yet  test  3 1  gave  only  4.7  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  15.2  per  cent, 
not  otherwise  accounted  for,  and  tests  78  and  79  gave  about  1^  per 
cent,  out  of  15.1  and  9.9  per  cent,  not  otherwise  accounted.  Still 
another  method  would  be  to  measure  the  amount  of  coal  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  pressure  without  making  steam.  This  would 
also  be  very  much  greater  than  the  radiation  alone,  on  account  of 
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the  loss  in  tlie  flue  and  by  air  leakage,  and  yet  in  Donkiii's  tests 
i  I  I  (12  to  19  inclusive  and  21)  this  method  by  no  means  acconnted 

for  all  the  heat. 

In  Engineerhuj  JVeioSj  February  23,  1899,  p.  118,  are  giTen 
some  experiments  on  a  locomotive  boiler  which  indicated  a  radi- 
ation loss  that  would  correspond  to  only  about  2^  per  cent,  on 
the  basis  of  Tables  II.,  III.,  and  lY.,  although  the  boiler  was 
only  partially  covered. 

Beviewing  this  information,  we  find  that  the  most  accurate 
method,  which  is  computation  from  tests  on  boilers  and  pipe- 
coverings,  indicates  a  loss  of  radiation  from  well-covered  boileis 
of  about  1  per  cenf.  at  ordinary  rates  of  working  (3,000  British 
thermal  units  transmitted  per  square  foot,  or  12  square  feet  per 
horse-power),  and  that  other  experimental  methods,  as  well  as 
Tables  II.,  III.,  and  lY.,  fail  to  show  that  the  loss  is  larger  than 
this.  While  the  proof  may  not  be  conclusive,  the  inference  is 
clear  that  the  radiation  is  only  about  1  per  cent,  at  ordinary  rates 
of  working,  about  2  per  cent,  when  boiler  is  half  worked,  or  ^  per 
cent,  when  forced  to  double  the  ordinary  rate.  This  leaves 
about  8^  per  cent,  still  unaccounted  for  of  the  9.6  average  nnac- 
counted  for  heat.  Some  carbon  is  undoubtedly  carried  up  the 
chimney  with  the  draft.  This  may  be  put  down  as  i  per  cent. 
In  some  of  the  tests  CO,  and  in  some  (German  tests  on  coal  dust) 
the  loss  in  the  ashes,  was  not  determined.  Allowing  1  per  cent. 
for  these,  we  still  find  7  per  cent,  unaccounted  for,  and  hydro- 
carbon gases  in  the  flue  are  the  loss  left  to  which  we  can  ascribe 
this  7  per  cent. 

It  should  bo  noted  that  a  large  hydrocarbon  loss  introdnoes  an 
error  into  the  methods  of  figuring  the  gas  per  ponnd  of  ooaL 
This  quantity  is  usually  figured  from  the  gas  per  ponnd  of  carbon 
and  the  ])ercoutage  of  carbon  in  the  fuel,  but  since  some  7  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  is  lost  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons,  it  is  dear 
that  some  proportion,  porhaps  about  4  per  cent.,  of  the  carbon  is 
not  measured  in  the  gas  analysis,  so  that  this  method  of  compu- 
tation is  in  error  by  about  this  amount  This  error  is,  howeveri 
too  uncertain  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  present  calcnlationsL 

f/mf.rcounfcd  for  ]j)Sh,  rontuiiwd. 

Next,  the  subject  of  what  causes  this  hydrocarbon  loss  will  be 
investigated.  Table  V.  divides  the  tests  according  to  the. air 
supply   per  1,000  British  thermal   units  generated,  all  the 
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being  included,  and  the  air  supply  taken  as  that  at  the  flue  in  all 
the  tests,  while  Table  YI.  makes  the  same  classification,  but 
includes  only  the  tests  in  which  the  air  supply  was  measured  at 
the  bridge,  or  in  which  there  was  no  probability  of  air  leakage 
having  occurred,  i.e.,  in  tests  en  combined,  locomotive,  return 
tubular,  marine,  and  Thorneycroft  boilers. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  classification  should  have  been  according 
to  the  air  supply  per  1,000  British  thermal  units  that  could  have 
been  theoretically  generated,  or,  better  still,  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  air  actually  used  to  the  amount  theoretically  necessary  for 
perfect  combustion,  but  inspection  shows  that  the  coiTection 
would  make  but  slight  difference,  and  the  table  indicates  clearly 
that  the  liydrocarbon  loss  is,  if  anything,  smaller  when  the  air 
supply  is  small.  This  is  such  a  surprising  result  that  the  de- 
pendence of  the  CO  loss  on  the  air  supply  will  be  at  once  in- 
vestigated. 

Table  VII.  shows  that  the  CO  loss  does  depend  on  the  air 
supply,  especially  when  we  note  that,  strictly  speaking,  tests  12 
and  78  should  come  under  the  first  column,  since  the  high  fig- 
ure of  gas  per  1,000  thermal  units  in  those  tests  is  not  due  to 
the  large  air  supply  but  to  the  excessive  incomplete  combus- 
tion, reducing  the  thermal  units  generated.  If  these  tests  were 
placed  in  the  first  column  of  Table  VII.  it  would  make  the 
average  losses  run  approximately  in  the  order  2^,  ^,  ^,  ^ 
per  cent.,  as  the  air  supply  increases,  showing  that  the  danger  of 
loss  from  CO  appears  when  the  gas  per  1,000  British  thermal 
units  falls  below  1.3  pounds,  or  approximately  below  one  and  a 
half  times  the  theoretical  amount  needed  for  perfect  combustion. 
Many  of  the  tests,  however,  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  air  supply  below  this  amount  without  forming  any  serious 
amount  of  CO  or  hydrocarbons  (tests  1, 2,  3,  G,  55, 82,  and  others). 

Table  VIII.  is  self-explanatory.  It  shows  that  neither  stokers 
nor  coal-dust  firing  is  effective  in  decreasing  the  unaccounted 
for  or  hydrocarbon  loss,  and  while  the  down-draft  grates  show  an 
excellent  result,  the  number  of  tests  is  so  few  as  to  prevent  our 
accepting  the  result  as  final  with  any  confidence. 

Table  IX.  indicates  that  the  unaccounted  for  loss  increases  as 
the  quality  of  the  coal  decreases,  the  exception  being  the  high 
figure  for  the  single  test  of  anthracite  coal  and  for  the  Welsh  coaL 
It  is  probable  that  the  anthracite  and  Welsh  would  be  more 
accurately  represented  by  7  per  cent.,  and  that  the  difference  is 

50 
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about  4:  per  cent,  between  the  best  and  worst  coals.  If  the  aver- 
age efficiency  of  the  boilers  be  taken  at  70  per  cent.,  this  would 
mean  about  6  per  cent,  greater  evaporation  per  heat  unit  from 
good  than  from  poor  coals.  [N.  W.  Lord's  results  indicate  {JEn- 
gingering  News^  February  16,  1899)  about  4  per  cent,  difl^erence 
between  Pocahontas  and  Ohio  coals.  Circular  5  of  the  Mutual 
Boiler  Insurance  Company  showed  that  Noya  Scotia  coal  was 
about  15  per  cent,  less  value  in  a  boiler  test  than  Cumberland, 
though  only  about  8  per  cent,  less  in  theoretical  heat  units,  indi- 
cating about  7  per  cent,  more  heat  unaccounted  for.] 

AYestem  coals  have  been  reputed  to  give  lower  efficiencies  than 
these  figures  would  show,  and  there  may  be  some  characteristic 
in  Western  coal^  that  would  have  this  effect.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  boiler  tests  with  Western  coals  were  found  in  which  both 
the  coal  analysis  and  gas  analysis  were  given. 

Table  X.  is  self-explanatory.  With  the  exception  of  the  marine 
boiler  tests,  the  cylinder  boiler  tests,  and  the  test  on  a  Lancashire 
boiler  with  gas  generator,  they  show  a  superiority  (by  about  4  per 
cent.)  for  the  boilers  with  fairly  large  furnace  and  brick  walls  OTor 
the  boilers  with  small  furnaces  and  no  brick  sides  to  the  furnaces. 

CaxLse  of  Hydrocarbon  Loss, 

The  following  hypothesis  seems  to  explain  the  unacooanted 
for  loss,  namely : 

The  loss  by  hydrocarbons  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fire. 

On  reviewing  the  tables  in  the  light  of  this  hypothesis  we  find 
that  in  Table  III.  the  temperature  of  the  fire  increases  as  the  rate 
of  combustion  increases,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion increases  less  time  is  offered  for  tlie  coal  bed  to  lose  heat 
by  radiation,  so  that  tlie  coal  bed  itself  and  the  gases  are  hotter. 
As  a  result  the  unaccounted  for  loss  (hydrocarbons)  should  and 
does  decretiso  as  the  rate  of  combustion  increases  up  to  the  point 
where  the  solid  particles  of  coal  are  carried  over  by  the  draft.  In 
Table  V.  the  temperature  of  the  firo  theoretically  increases  as  the 
gas  per  IfiOO  British  thermal  units  decreases,  since  the  heat 
developed  is  taken  up  by  a  smaller  amount  of  gas,  and  therefore 
raises  it  to  a  higlior  temperature,  so  that  the  hydrocarbon  loss 
should  decrease.  The  temperature,  however,  does  not  increase- 
proportionately  with  the  decrease  of  air  supply  on  aoconnt  of  the 
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phenomenon  of  dissociation,  so  that  the  increase  of  temperature 
and  decreased  hydrocarbon  loss  at  low  air  supply  are  but  slight. 

In  Table  VIII.  neither  stokers  nor  coal-dust  firing  would 
differ  very  much  from  hand  firing  in  average  temperature  of  the 
fire,  while  the  down-draft  grate  with  its  double  combustion  should 
show  a  high  temperature  and  low  hydrocarbon  loss. 

In  Table  IX.  the  poor  grades  of  coal  with  large  amounts  of 
oxygen,  which  reduces  the  temperature,  and  with  a  large  propor-. 
tion  of  their  heat  units  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons,  naturally 
show  a  larger  loss  than  the  good  coals. 

In  Table  X.  the  boilers  with  brick  in  the  furnace  and  the 
boilers  with  large  furnaces  naturally  have  a  higher  furnace  tem- 
perature and  lower  loss  than  the  boilers  like  the  Lancashire  or 
locomotive,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  fire  is  quickly  reduced 
by  radiation  to  the  cold  boiler  shells  close  to  the  fire. 

Since  the  loss  is  greater  with  poor  coals  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  good  furnace  conditions  would  be  more  important  with  poor 
coals  than  with  good  coals. 

Efficiency  of  Heating  Surface, 

In  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  heating  surface,  the  accuracy  of 
the  formula  will  be  first  investigated. 

Table  XI.  shows  the  average  errors  of  the  formula  at  different 
rates  of  evaporation  from  the  shell  boilers  (Lancashire,  cylinder, 
etc.),  for  fire-tube  boilers,  for  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Heine 
and  B.  &  W.  class,  and  for  the  Thorneycroft  and  water-tube 
boilers,  while  Table  XII.  shows  the  same  results  for  all 
classes  of  boilers.  Considering  the  probability  of  errors,  the 
results  show  a  gratifying  agi*eement  with  the  formula  at  all  rates 
of  evaporation,  with  the  exception  of  the  tests  of  water-tube 
boilers  of  the  Heine  and  B.  &  W.  type  at  low  rates  of  evapora- 
tion. This  exception  is  probably  due  to  short  circuiting  of  the 
gases  at  low  rates  of  working  and  consequent  ineffectiveness  of  a 
large  part  of  the  heating  surface.  The  fact  that  the  Thorney- 
croft, fire-tube,  water-tube  with  large  tubes,  and  Lancashire 
boilers  all  give  results  agreeing  about  equally  well  with  the  for- 
mula (with  the  single  exception  noted),  indicates  that  the  circu- 
lation, both  of  water  and  gases,  is  equally  good  in  all  those 
types. 

Table  XIII.  compares  the  results  Qf  tb^  jfo^uU  wbeu  fdr 
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supply  is  varied.  The  results  indicate  that  the  formula  gives  too 
low  results  by  about  1^  per  cent,  when  the  air  supply  is  small, 
and  too  large  results  by  about  2  per  cent,  when  the  air  supply  is 
large — the  very  large  figure  for  air  supply  oyer  1.9  with  doable 
tests  being  most  probably  due  to  accidental  error  or  air  leak- 
ages after  the  gases  have  left  the  boiler.  The  figures  with  gases 
measured  in  flue  only  on  boilers  subject  to  air  leakage  naturally 
show  results  higher  than  the  formula  when  the  air  supply,  as 
measured,  is  large,  since  in  many  of  these  cases  the  large  air 
supply  is  due  only  to  leakage. 

Part  of  this  divergence  from  the  formula  is  accounted  for  by 
the  approximate  method  of  calculation  used  (see  p.  772).  When 
the  air  supply  is  large,  the  error  in  neglecting  the  H9O  is  less 
than  the  error  from  using  .25  instead  of  .24  as  the  specific  heat 
of  the  gas.  This,  however,  would  account  for  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  leaving  the  formula  about  1  per  cent,  too  low  at  low  air 
supply,  and  about  1  per  cent,  too  high  at  large  air  supply. 
This  divergence  from  the  formula  is  clearly  not  due  to  any  Taxi- 
ation  in  tiie  speed  of  the  gases  over  the  heating  sur&oe,  since 
if  it  were  due  to  the  speed  it  would  appear  in  Tables  XT-  and 
XII.,  where  the  variation  in  speed  over  the  heating  surface  is  over 
twice  as  great  as  the  variation  in  speed  in  Table  XHL  The 
variation  from  the  formula  is  most  probably  due  to  air  leakage 
into  the  flue  after  the  gases  have  left  the  boiler,  but  before  they 
are  measured.  Such  air  leakage  would  cause  the  formula  to  in- 
dicate a  lower  result  than  the  trutli,  i.e,,  would  make  the  Taria^ 
tion  +,  and  would  be  more  often  present  when  the  air  supply,  as 
measured,  was  high.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  formula 
represents  the  average  efficiency  of  heating  surface  within  1  per 
cent.,  except  in  certain  boilers,  where  the  gases  short  circuit  at  low 
rates  of  evaporation,  and  that  variations  from  the  results  indicated 
by  the  formula  are  due  either  to  experimental  error  or  to  variation 
in  the  condition  of  the  heating  surface,  i.e.^  to  whether  it  is  clean 
or  covered  with  scale  or  not.  The  comparison  of  the  unaccounted 
for  losses  with  the  variations  from  the  formula  will  give  a  slight 
indication  of  whether  experimental  errors  or  variations  in  condi- 
tion of  heating  surface  are  most  frequent,  and  is  given  in  Table 
XYI.  An  error  iu  the  steam  measurement  that  makes  a  +  Taria- 
tion  from  the  formula  diminishes  the  unaccounted  for.  An  error 
in  the  gas  that  makes  a  +  variation  in  the  formula  increases  the 
unaccounted  for.    Now,  if  the  gas  measurements  are  all  ooocreet 
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and  the  steam  measurements  in  error,  we  should  find  that  tests 
with  +  difference  from  the  formula  usually  have  a  small  per  cent, 
unaccounted  for.  If  the  steam  measurements  are  correct,  and 
the  gas  measurements  in  error,  the  reverse  is  true.  If  they  are 
both  correct,  the  tests  with  variation  in  the  formula  would  be 
equally  divided  between  the  tests  with  small  and  the  tests  with 
large  unaccounted  for  losses. 

Now,  Table  XIV.  shows  no. great  tendency  for  the  tests  with 
either  +  or  —  variations  to  fall  into  either  the  class  of  low  or 
the  class  of  high  per  cents,  unaccounted  for,  and  since  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  4-  error  in  the  gas  and  the  —  error  in  the 
steam,  or  vice  versa,  should  both  be  large,  and  should  also  balance 
each  oth^r,  the  inference  is  that  the  tests  are  reasonably  correct, 
so  far  as  the  steam  and  gas  are  concerned,  and  that  variations 
from  the  formula  are  due  to  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
heating  surface  (which  would  be  caused  by  short  circuiting  of 
gases,  or  by  scale  or  soot  on  the  heating  surface)  rather  than  to 
experimental  error.  Of  course,  experimental  errors  are  undoubt- 
edly present,  and  are  often  large,  but  the  table  (XIV.)  indicates 
that  on  an  average  they  are  not  so  important  as  the  variations  in 
condition  of  heating  surface.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
comparison  shows  nothing  whatever  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurements  of  the  fuel  or  the  heat  therein. 

Air  Sv/pply, 

The  amount  of  air  used  in  different  types  of  furnace  is  shown 
in  Table  XV.  The  fact  that  mechanical  stokers  need  fully  as 
much  air  to  develop  the  heat  as  hand  firing  is  a  surprise.  The 
other  figures  are  much  what  we  should  expect. 

The  variation  in  air  supply  with  different  rates  of  combustion 
is  shown  in  Table  XVI.  The  air  supply  decreases  markedly  as 
the  rate  of  combustion  increases. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  it  is  the  ratio  between  the  square 
root  of  the  draft  pressure  and  the  rate  of  combustion  that  affects 
the  air  supply,  and  not  the  rate  of  cqmbustion  alone. 

The  variation  of  air  supply  with  various  grades  of  coals  is 
shown  in  Table  XVII.     The  table  gives  no  indication  of  any  law. 

The  loss  in  eflSciency  due  to  air  leakage  is  shown  in  Table  XTI. 
Boilers  in  which  the  gases  were  tested  in  both  bridge  and  flue 
showed  about  4  per  cent,  worse  efficiency  than  that  indicated  by 
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the  formaia  using  the  air  Buppij  at  the  bridge.   Since  the  fbnnuli 
\    I  appears  to  be  nearly  correct,  this  is  the  measure  of  average  loa 

by  air  leakage  in  these  boilers,  although  it  is  mucli  higher  in  some 

cases.     Using  Table  XI.,  the  loss  appears  to  be  aboat  the  same 

:■  I  I  for  the  Lancashire  types  and  for  the  water  types  subject  to  ail 

I  leakage,  after  allowing  for  the  loss  in  two  of  the  water-fcabe  testa 

by  short  circuiting  of  the  gases. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  data  are  as  follows.  Most 
of  them  only  confirm  present  best  practice : 

In  designing  or  selecting  a  boiler  have  the  furnace  roomy,  and, 
if  practicable,  line  it  with  brick  in  order  to  have  a  veiy  hi^ 
furnace  temperature. 

Pay  especial  attention  to  the  furnace  if  poor  coal  is  to  be  used. 
Get  rid  of  air  leaks  after  the  gases  have  left  the  hot  fnmaoe. 
Proportion  the  boiler  so  that  at  least  15  pounds  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  must  be  burned  to  develop  its  horse-power, 
and  so  to  keep  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing  surface  low.  This  involves  a  moderately  high  ratio  of  heat- 
ing  to  grate  surface. 

The  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  appear,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  be  the  type  of  boiler  for  best  economy  of  steam  pro- 
duction, although  the  internally  fired  boilers  are  probably  as  good 
if  the  furnace  is  roomy  and  the  firing  careful.  The  Thorneycroft 
boiler,  which  (from  a  comhustioii  point  of  view)  is  of  this  type, 
shows  the  best  result  of  all. 

Certain  of  the  water-tube  boilers  suffer  from  air  leakage  and 
from  short  circuiting  of  gases  if  underworked.  Of  conrse  the 
advantages  of  water-tube  boilers  often  make  their  choice  advis- 
able, even  at  the  possible  expense  of  a  slight  loss  in  efficiency. 

The  Lancashire  type  suffers  from  air  leakage,  and  the  fdxnace 
is  poor. 

Stokers  save  nothing  over  hand  firing,  either  in  better  combos 
tion  or  less  air  supply.  This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  all 
stokers,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  even  if  it  shoold 
finally  prove  to  be  true  that  stokers  are  no  more  efficient  than 
hand  firing,  yet  saving  in  laljor  and  smoke  may  pay  good  retoms 
on  their  cost. 

Down-draft  grates  show  up  well,  both  in  good  combustion  and 
small  air  supply,  but  the  number  of  tests  is  too  few  to  allow  final 
conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

The  results  show  that  present  knowledge  enables  the  boikr 
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eflSciency  to  be  predicted  reasonably  well,  provided  the  efficiency 
of  combustion  and  the  air  supply  are  accurately  known,  and 
although  these  quantities  themselves  cannot  as  yet  be  accurately 
predicted,  yet  it  is  shown  that  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
at  least  one  factor  in  the  question  of  good  combustion,  and  that 
rate  of  burning  per  square  foot  of  grate  either  affects  the  air  sup- 
ply or  is  aff'ected  by  some  causes  that  also  affect  the  air  supply 
so  that  they  vary  together. 

The  most  pressing  need,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  boiler 
efficiency  is  the  further  determination  of  the  factors  that  govern 
the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  the  air  supply.  The  latter  can 
be  studied  by  the  means  of  taking  gas  analyses  at  the  bridge  wall 
for  different  methods  or  frequency  of  firing,  thickness  of  fire,  etc. 
The  factors  governing  efficiency  of  combustion  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  carefully  conducted  and  complete  tests  with  heat 
balance.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  one  or  two 
accurate  tests,  in  which  all  the  quantities,  such  as  thickness  of 
fires,  gas  analysis,  etc.,  are  observed,  are,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  boiler  efficiency,  worth  a  thousand  tests 
in  which  the  efficiency  or  evaporation  is  measured  alone. 
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TABLE    II. 
Unaccounted  for  Heat  and  Rate  of  Evaporation. 


B.  T.  U.  Transmitted 
Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Heat- 
ing Surface  Per 
Hour. 

Less  Than 
2,500. 

2,500  to 
3,500. 

3,500  to 
4,500. 

4,500  to 
5,500. 

Over  5,600. 

All  Testa. 

In  umber  of  testa. . 

Total  per  cent,  un- 
accounted for. . . 

Average   per  cent, 
unaccounted  for. 

12 
113.8 
9.5 

24 
239.7 
10.0 

25 
228.8 
9.1 

24 

228.2 
9.80 

18 
179.8 
10.0 

108 
984.8 
9.6 

TABLE  III. 
Unaccounted  for  Heat  and  Rate  op  Combustion. 


Pounds  Coal  Per 

Sq,  Ft.  of  Grate 

Per  Hour. 


Number  of  tests. 
Total  per  cent, 
unaccounted  for. 
Average  percent, 
unaccounted  for. 


Less  Than 
15. 

15  to  25. 

25  to  35. 

Over  85. 

Coal-dust 
Firing. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

AllTeots 

17 

43 

18 

5 

19 

1 

108 

162.1 

393.7 

145.3 

60.7 

207.1 

15.4 

984.8 

•    9.5 

9.2 

8.1 

12.1 

10.9 

15.4 

9.6 

TABLE  IV. 
Unaccounted  for  Heat  and  Rate  of  Evaporation. 

Lancashire,  Corxish,  and  Galloway  Boilbrs  Only. 


B.  T.  U.  Transmitted 
Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Heat- 
ing Surface  Per 
Hour. 

Less  Than. 
2,500. 

2,500  to 
3,500. 

3.500  to 
4,500. 

4,500  to 
5,500. 

Over  6,600. 

All  Teste  of 

These 

Boilers. 

Number  of  tests. . 

Total  per  cent,  un- 
accounted for. . . 

Average  per  cent, 
unaccounted  for. 

1 

5.8 
5.8 

4 

53.5 
13.4 

11 
101.2 

9.2 

17 
150.7 
8.9 

18 
151.9 
11.7 

46 
468.1 
10.1 

TABLE  V. 
Unaccounted  for  Heat  and  Air  Supply. 


Pounds  Gas  per  1,000  B.  T.  U.  Generated. 

Under  1.3. 

1.3  to  1.6. 

1.6  to  1.0. 

Over  1.9. 

All  Tests. 

Number  of  tests 

23 
199.2 

8.7 

87 

820.5 
9.7 

20 

186.8 
9.8 

27 
278.3 
10.8 

103 

Total  per  cent,  unaccounted  for.. . . 
Average  per  cent,  unaccounted  for. 

984.8 
9.6 

lu  Table  Y.  the  quantity  of  gas  is  that  in  the  flue,  and  includes 

all  tests. 
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TABLE  VI. 
Unaccounted  for  Heat  and  Air  Supply. 


Poandfi  Gm  per  1,000  B.  T.  U.  Generated.; Under  1.8. 


Number  of  tests,  no  air  leak 

Total  per  cent,  unaccounted  for  . . . 
Average  per  cent,  unaccounted  for. 


29 
262.1 
9.1 


1.8  to  1.6. 


88 
827.2 
9.9 


1.6  to  1.9. 


18 

117.4 
9.0 


Orer  19. 


9 
93.0 
10.9 


AD  TMi. 


796.7 
9.5 


TABLE  Vn. 
Carbon  Monoxide  Loss  and  Air  Supply. 


Pounds  Gm  per  1,000  B.  T.  U.  Generated. 

ruder  1.8. 

1.8  to  1.6. 

1.8  to  1.0. 

1.9aiidOviT. 

Number  of  tests,  no  air  leak 

29 
19.5 

.7 

88 
48.2 
1.8 

18 
3.0 
.2 

Q 

Total  per  cent,  of  CO  loss 

1    1 

Average  per  cent,  of  CO  loss 

.1 

TABLE  Vin. 
Unaccounted  for  U)88  and  Type  of  Furnacb. 


firing.        *>tOKerH.       FlriUK. 


Numb**r  of  ti*Rts. 


''A 


Total  per  cent,  unac- 
counted for 475 . 5 

Average  per  cent,  unac- 
counted for 9.1 


26  19 

256.1       207.1 


9.9 


10.9 


TABLE   IX. 

TTna(  COUNTED   FOR   LoSS  AND   KiND  OF  COAL. 


<'oaI. 


1         X     . 


iS 


el 


1 


10 


IT) 


21 


47  !    10 


NunilxT  of  t«*sts. . .     3 

Total  p«r  c«'nt.  un-  I 

arcountod  for...  17.1  15.4  162.1?    104.».m.2    1.S7.-1  :}9.8'  100.2 

Av<'ru^e    p^^r  cent.  , 

iinnrcountcd  for.    5.7  15  4  10.1        7.0    7.1>       8.010.0.     10.9 
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TABLE   S. 
Unaccounted  for  Loss  and  Ttpe  of  Boileb. 


P 

1 

15.  G 

. 

1 
e 
1 

J 

13.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sl.B 
11,8 

11.0 

... 

1 

3. 

18.3 
9.3 

i 

4 

aa.8 

1 

.„, 

U 

gM.3 

TABLE  XI. 
Vaiiiationb  from  Efficienct  bt  Forvqla  and  Rate  of  Evafobation. 

DoDBLi  Tbbtb  on  Shkll  Boilciu  (LisciSHinB,  Etc.). 


Foot  per  Hoor. 

l-nder 

iBOO. 

i.soo." 

4.!»ato 
6,809. 

O»erB.600- 

NumlxT  of  tesW  

0 

2 
6.0 

10,7 

4.7 

-  2.8 

10 
29,2 
17.7 

11.5 
+   1.1 

18 
88.1 

78.5 
15.6 
+  .9 

13 
45.7 
37.4 

B.3 
+  .8 

40 

Average  per  test 

T.8 

Number  of  tests 

I'er  cent,  above  formula. 
Per  cent,  below  formula. 

DiiTerence  

Average  per  test  


2               4               1 

38.8         200           6.4 

-14.4         -.3        +1.6 

NuiiiUr  of  lesls 

Per  cent,  aliove  formala. 
Per  ctnl,  below  formula. 

Average  per  test 


6 

11 

10 

2 

11.2 

28.4 

5.5 

14.3 

14.5 

5.6 

ii  5 

.8 

3.1 

17.0 

22.8 

0 

35 

-.3 

+  1.5 

+  2.3 

:  I 


J 


^S' 
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TABLE    XII. 
Samk  ab  Table  XI. 


1 
B.  T.  r .  Traii!«initUHl  per  Square* 

I^KP  than 

2..'i00  to 

•ViOO  to 

4.500  to 

Over 

All 

Foot  of  II(>at*f;  Siirfacf  jht  Hr.  | 

1 

2.500. 
4 

8.ri00. 
10 

4,,'SOO. 

12 

5,500. 

MOO. 

Tetta. 

Number  of  double  tests  . . . ! 

19 

10 

55 

Actual     efficiencies   com-  i 

pared  with  computed  : 

Per  cent.  al>ove 

9.2 

48.4 

82.7 

96.1 

45.7 

28.1 

Per  cent.  Inflow 

85.6 

44.8 

18.3 

78.9 

37.7 

81.8 

Difference 

26.4 
-  6.6 

1.4 
-   .1 

14.4 
+   1.2 

17.2 
+  .9 

8.0 
+    .8 

11.8 

Average  per  test 

+  .8 

NumlKir  of  tests  with  no 

air  leak 

5 
3.2 

7.5 

7 

14.8 
2.4 

9 

24.9 
7.8 

8 

7  4 
5.5 

5 

4.8 
.8 

80 

Per  cent,  above 

54.6 

Per  cent.  Ijelow 

84.0 

Difference 

4.3 

1       12.4 

,      17.1 

1.9 

8.5 

80.6 

Average  per  test 

'     -   .8 

'   +   1.8 

1   +  1.9 

+   .6 

+   .7 

+     57 

Number  of  tests  with  air 

' 

leak 

;    3 

7 

4 

'        2 

8 

.    19 

Per  cent,  above 

10.7 

25.0 

10.4 

0 

25.8 

71.9 

Per  cent,  below 

.        1-^ 

1        1.6 

45 

6.4 

4.1 

18.4 

Difference 

8.9 

23.4 

5.9 

6.4 

21  7 

68.5 

Average  per  test 

:       +      3.0 

1 

;   +  3.8 

\   +   1.5 

1 

-  8.2 

1 

7.8 

+  8.8 

TABLE  XIII. 
Vakiations  from  Efficiency  by  Fokmi-la  C'ompabkd  with  Aib  Supplt. 


Pounds  (ia8  jht  1,<lOO  l\.  T.  U. 
Gi'iicrated. 


Nunil)er  of  double  t«*sts, 

Per  cent.  hIh)vo 

Per  rent.  Inflow 

DifTerence 

Average  ])er  test 


Numl)er  of  tests  no  uir  leak 

Per  rent    abnvr 

Per  cent.  Ix-lnw 

Difference  

Average  per  test 


Number  of  t<*sts  air  l<'ak 

Per  cent,  above 

Per  cent.  1m*1ow 

Difference 

Average  per  test 


I  IJnchT  t.:i. 


•    ••••• 


14 

15.1 

40.7 

31.  r> 
_  '>  »> 

8 

4.0 
10.7 

r».7 

-  .H 


4 
.4 

8.1 
2.0 


1.3  to  l.G 


15 
85.3 
63.0 

27.7 
-  1.9 

13 
29.2 
6.5 


■»■  1.7     !  +  2.8 


•') 

3.7 

8.2 

4.5 

-  .9 


4 

140 

17 

182 

8.8 


".  -5.*^ 
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TABLE   XIV. 


Same  as  Table  XIII. 


Unaccounted  for  Per  Cent. 

Number  of  tests  no  air  leak, 

Per  cent,  above 

Per  cent,  below 

Difference 

Average  per  test 

Number  of  double  tests  . . . 
Per  cent,  above  formula  . . . 
Per  cent,  below  formula. . . 

Difference  

Average  per  test 


5  to  10. 


26 

130.7 

108.1 

22.6 

+  .8 


lOlolS. 

Over  16. 

9 

2 

15.0 

1.3 

12.5 

.2 

2.5 

1.1 

-f  .3 

+  .6 

17 

9 

54.1 

29.3 

81.4 

25.5 

27.3 

38 

-1.6 

-+-  .4 

All  Teats. 

29 

54.6 

24.0 

30.6 

4-  1.1 

55 
217.1 
215.0 

2.1 
0 


TABLE  XV. 


Air  Supply  on  Difpebent  Types  op  Fubnace. 


Grate  : 

Ordinary. 

Stokers. 

Down- 
draft. 

Coal-dast. 

Miscella- 
neoQs. 

All. 

Pounds  gas  per  1.000  B.  T. 
U.  in  no  air  leak  tests 
or  with  gas  measured  at 
bridfire 

40 
61.50 

1.54 

23 
35.63 
1.55 

2 
2.69 
1.35 

18 
21.98 
1.22 

1 
1.70 
1.70 

84 

Total 

128.56 

Average  per  test 

1.47 

TABLE  XVI. 


Air  Supply  at  Different  Rates  of  Combustion. 


Pounds  Coal  per  Square  Foot  of 
Grate  per  Hour. 


Number  of  tests  with  no  air 
leak  or  gas  measured  at 
bridge 

Gas  per  1,000  B.  T.  U 

Average  per  test . . 


0  to  15. 

15  to  25. 

25  to  36. 

35  and 
Over. 

Coal  Dust. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

12 

32 

16 

5 

18 

1 

22.07 

47.53 

23.78 

6.52 

21.98 

1.73 

1.84 

1.49 

1.49 

1.80 

1.22 

1.78 

All  Tests. 


84 
123.58 
1.47 
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TABLE  XVII. 
Air  Supply  with  Different  Kinds  of  Coal. 


Coal: 

Coke. 

Number  of  tests 



(no  air  leak  or 

gas  measured  at 

bridge) 

2 

Pounds  gas    per 
1,000  B.  T.  U.. 

3.05 

Average 

1.55 

Welsh. 


8 


ki  o  V 

5CUO 


9 


12.99    13.7 
1.62,     1.52 


Rulir. 

Scotch 

and 
YorkB. 

Brown. 

laneont. 

7 

21 

4 

9 

24 

9.53 

30.16 

0.85 

13.57 

88.78 

1.36 

1.44 

1.71 

1.51 

1.41 

An. 


.84 

ldR.88 
1.47 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Williain  KeiU, — If  any  other  student  of  the  subject  of  boilers 
had  taken  these  100  tests  and  tabulated  them  as  Mr.  Hale  has 
done,  and  studied  them  throughout,  I  think  he  would  probably 
reach  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Hale  lias  practically  reached,  but 
which  he  does  not  exactly  state  in  words,  namely,  that  the  stady 
of  100  tests  of  different  coal  and  different  boilers,  made  by  different 
people  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  will  not  enable  us  to  say  what 
are  the  laws  that  govern  the  results  of  these  testa  I  think  that 
conclusion  is  about  what  Mr.  Hale  has  got,  aud  it  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  wliole  study  is  love's  labor  lost 

1.  The  definitions  of  three  kinds  of  efficiency,  credited  to  Hud- 
son, seem  to  be  applicable  strictly  only  to  internally  fired  boilers 
of  the  marine  or  locomotive  type.  In  externally  fired  boilers  the 
radiation  loss  is  of  two  kinds,  (a)  That  which  passes  throngh  the 
brick  walls  and  never  enters  the  boiler;  (J)  that  whi6h  is 
radiated  from  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  through  the  metal 
and  its  outer  covering.     For  such  boilers  a  revision  of  the 


tion  seems  necessary. 

2.  The  author  takes  the  efficiency  of  combustion  as  the  sum  of 
the  heat  utilized  in  making  steam  and  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  chim- 
ney gases,  negl(K;ting  radiation.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  thi^ 
should  be  neglected.  Where  it  is  not  known  it  would  seem  better 
to  assume  it  at  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  than  to  assume  that  it  doea 
not  exist  at  all. 

«S.  The  author  says  that  ^Mlit^  liigher  the  rate  of  comboation  the 
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less  the  unaccounted  for  loss  up  to  the  limit  of  35  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour.  The  high  loss  above  this  limit  is  probably 
due  to  particles  of  coal  carried  up  the  chimney  by  the  strong 
draft."  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  increase  of  4  per 
cent,  in  the  loss  unaccounted  for  can  be  thus  explained.  It  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  all  the  tests  above  the  limit  of  35  pounds 
were  of  brown  coal,  except  one.  In  that  one  the  rate  of  driving 
was  the  highest  in  the  whole  list,  test  No.  4,  Thorneycroft  boiler, 
66.8  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  but  the  unac- 
counted for  loss  is  ]>ut  down  as  only  2.3  to  3.9  per  cent.  The 
only  conclusion  that  I  can  draw  from  Tables  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  is 
that  the  loss  unaccounted  for  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion or  of  the  rate  of  driving  of  the  boiler. 

4.  From  Tables  V.,  VI.  and  VII.,  I  would  draw  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  loss  unaccounted  for  and  the 
pounds  of  gas  per  1,000  B.  T.  U.  generated. 

5.  From  Table  VIII.  I  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  loss 
unaccounted  for  is  practically  independent  of  the  method  of  firing, 
except  that  the  down-draft  furnace  appears  to  greatly  decrease 
this  loss,  if  four  tests  are  enough  to  judge  from. 

6.  From  Table  IX.  I  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  the  reported  results  of  the  test  vrith  anthra- 
cite coal,  No.  80,  either  in  the  reported  evaporation,  in  the  re- 
ported heating  value  of  the  coal,  or  in  the  gas  analysis  from  which 
the  reported  loss  of  heat  in  the  chimney  gases  is  computed.  That 
the  loss  of  heat  in  the  gases  could  be  only  10.2  per  cent.,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  unaccounted  for  loss  could  be  15.4  per  cent.,  is 
evidence  of  some  error.  In  the  same  table  the  loss  unaccounted 
for  in  the  brown-coal  tests  is  given  as  averaging  10.9  per  cent.,  but 
if  we  omit  the  dust-firing  tests  with  this  coal,  in  which  the  con- 
ditions of  combustion  are  very  different  from  those  with  other 
methods  of  firing,  we  find  that  the  loss  unaccounted  for  ranges 
from  12.0  to  16.4  per  cent.,  averaging  13.6  per  cent,  in  six  tests. 
The  loss  unaccounted  for  is  therefore  very  much  greater  with  the 
brown  coals,  dust-firing  tests  excepted,  than  with  any  other  coals. 

Y.  The  author  says :  "  The  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers 
appear,  all  things  considered,  to  be  the  tj^pe  of  boiler  for  best 
economy  of  steam  production."  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  paper 
whicli  supports  this  conclusion.  The  figures  of  the  heat  balance 
in  Table  I.  and  those  of  the  loss  unaccounted  for  in  Table  X.  do 
not  appear  to  support  it.    It  U  not  to  be  expeote4  tha^  ftpy  satis- 
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factorv  eouclasion  can  be  drawn  on  this  point  from  soeh  m 
gerieooB  lot  of  tests  as  those  given  in  the  paper,  with  boilen  of  aD 
sorts  of  proportions,  tested  at  different  places,  with  different  fbeb 
i  and  furnaces,  and  with  different  rates  of  driTii^.     It  is  e^woaDr 

diffieolt  to  flraw  conclusions  when  we  hare  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  heating  ralaes  of  the  coal  or  the  gas  analrses  nie  ae- 
corate.  Tljis  same  criticism  applies  with  equal  force  to  neady  aD 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  pai»er. 

S.  The  author  savs  that  the  '*  hydrocarbon  gases  in  the  fine  are 
the  loss  to  which  we  can  ascribe  this  7  per  cent/*  unaoooonted 
for.  The  tables  show  numerous  instances  in  which  there  ^ipean 
to  have  been  an  abundant  supply  of  air  and  no  CO  in  the  ehim- 
nev  gaK;?.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  in  all  these  caooB>  eape^ 
ciallv  with  semi-bituminous  coals,  tnere  can  be  any  great  amoont  of 
hydrocarbon  gases  unbumed,  yet  we  find  some  cases  in  whieh 
with  these  coals  the  unaccounted  for  loss  is  over  7  per  cent.  Test 
No.  i.  made  bv  Mr.  Hale  himself,  is  one  of  these.  With  Poea- 
houtas  coiil.  burned  a't  20  pounds  per  square  foot  per  hour,  with 
1.51  poufids  of  gas  per  1000  British  thermal  units  generated,  indi- 
cating abundant  air  supply,  and  with  no  CO  in  the  chimney  gpaes^ 
there  is  an  apparent  loss  unaccounted  for  of  9  per  cent; 

There  are  two  suppositious  which  may  account  for  this  loas  un- 
accounted for  (besides  errors  iu  the  reported  heating  Talne  of  Hie 
crial,  and  errors  in  gas  analyses,  both  of  which  are  highly  proba- 
blei :  1.  Firing  large  quantities  of  coal  at  a  time,  resnlting  in 
choking  the  air  supply,  and  the  sudden  volatilization  d  laiga 
quantities  of  hydrocari»on  gas  which  escape  nnbamed.  If  a  loi^ 
time  elapses  after  such  tiring  the  coal  bed  bums  down,  and  the 
gas  analyses,  averaged  during  the  whole  time  between  oonaeentm 
firings,  will  show  an  abundant  air  supply,  but  will  not  repeal  tbe 
fact  that  for  two  or  three  minutes  during  that  time  the  air  aopply 
was  deficient  and  the  hydrocarbon  gases  were  escaping  unbumedi 
2.  Tho  generation  of  water  gas  from  the  decomposition  ci  the 
moisture  in  the  coal,  and  its  escape  unburned.  This  must  neeea* 
sarih'  take  place  if  we  have  the  conditions  as  follows:  Fizst,  a 
thick  bed  of  white-hot  coke  on  the  grates ;  second,  a  heavy  firing 
of  fine  coal,  containing  a  lai^e  quantity  of  moistnre,  snch  aa  ia 
found  in  the  coals  of  our  Western  States  and  in  the  biown  ooala 
and  lignites.  TIio  fresh  coal  chokes  the  air  supply,  the  nunafam 
suddenly  evaporates  while  in  contact  with  hot  coke,  and  the 
action  C  +  H20  =  CO  +  2H  takes  place.     This  CO+8H,  c 
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gas,  finding  no  free  oxygen  present,  escapes  unbumed.  In  a  series 
of  tests  with  Western  coals  which  I  made  three  years  ago,  taking 
gas  samples  one,  two,  three,  and  four  minutes  after  firing,  I  often 
found  that  the  first  sample  contained  as  high  as  7  per  cent.  00, 
and  no  free  oxygen,  and  the  second  contained  5  CO  and  1  or  2  O. 
In  such  cases  the  loss  unaccounted  for  was  from  15  to  23  per  cent., 
the  latter  being  a  higher  figure  than  any  of  those  given  by  Mr. 
Hale.  A  careful  study  of  these  tests  at  the  time  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  way  to  account  for  this  very  high  loss  un- 
accounted for  was  the  supposition  that  in  addition  to  the  rapid 
volatilization  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  absence  of  any  free  oxy- 
gen to  burn  them  was  the  generation  of  water  gas  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  moisture  in  the  coal,  and  I  have  as  yet  found 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposition,  which  was  original  with 
myself,  was  not  a  correct  one. 

The  remedy  for  this  unaccounted  for  loss  is  clearly  apparent. 
1.  The  firing  should  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  the  rapid  volatilization 
of  great  quantities  of  gas  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture  at  one 
time.  2.  The  gas  must  be  brought  immediately  ioto  intimate  con- 
tact with  very  hot  air.  3.  There  should  be  a  fire-brick  combustion 
chamber  in  which  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas  may  take 
place  before  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  compara- 
tively cool  surface  of  the  boiler.  If  this  triple  remedy  were  gener- 
ally adopted  we  would  not  only  save  the  unaccounted  for  loss,  say 
10  to  20  per  cent,  with  Western  coals,  but  would  abolish  the  smoke 
nuisance,  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired." 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  paper  is  the  study  of  the  "  un- 
accounted for  loss.'*  I  think  that  the  author  fails  to  get  one  of 
the  reasons  why  there  is  this  loss.  He  mentions  one  reason — the 
hydrocarbon  loss,  but  he  seems  to  consider  that  that  is  the  only 
loss  unaccounted  for.  He  speaks  of  the  investigation  necessary 
in  regard  to  air  supply,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  notice  at  all  the 
fact  that  the  air  supply  in  ordinary  furnaces  fired  with  bituminous 
slack  coal  varies  every  second  during  I  he  time  from  one  firing 
to  the  next.  If  we  are  firing  slack  coal  with  some  moisture  in  it, 
the  air  supply  immediately  after  firing  is  practically  nothing ;  we 
have  choked  off  all  the  air  supply  ;  we  have  sudden  volatilization 
of  gases,  which  makes  a  partial  plenum  in  the  furnace,  checking 
the  draft,  and  we  have  distillation  of  water  from  the  moist  coal. 
At  this  instant  our  analysis  shows  no  oxygen  in  the  gases.  For 
the  first  minute  after  firing  bituminous  coal,  four  shovelfuls  on 
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r  each  side  the  grate,  I  have  found  no  oxygen  in  the  cliimnej 

(  gases  and  as  high  as  7  per  cent  carbonic  oxide.    If  I  had  waited 

j  i   *\  ten  mimites  before  the  next  iiring  no  doubt  I  would  have  an  enor- 

j  mous  supply  of  air.     So  the  air  supply  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 

r:  regulated  at  all  by  hand  firing,  except  within  such  certain  limits  as 

j^l  are  possible  by  repeated  firings.     It  is  possible  with  the  nse  of 

mechanical  stokers  and  other  devices,  with  expert  firing,  to  regu- 
late the  air  supply  pretty  uniformly  throughout  the  tests,  but  it  is 
not  possible  with  ordinary  furnaces  and  ordinary  firing,  where  soft 
coal  is  used.  In  a  series  of  seventy-five  tests  which  I  made  about 
three  years  ago  I  found  the  unaccounted  for  loss  to  range  from  4 
per  cent,  to  23  per  cent.  TLe  ordinary  way  of  accounting  for  it, 
namely,  the  distillation  of  hydrocarbons,  would  not  account  for 
the  higher  figure  at  all.  So  I  framed  a  new  theory  which  I  sab- 
mit  to  Mr.  Hale  for  his  consideration.  It  is  that  this  very  serioas 
loss  occurs  with  moist  coal.  When  we  fire  on  a  bed  of  white-hot 
coke  several  shovelfuls  of  bituminous  coal,  high  in  moisture,  we 
have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  water  gas.  lUinois 
coal  oftentimes  contains  14  per  cent,  of  water.  That  water  is 
almost  immediately  vaporized.  An  analysis  of  the  chinmej  gases 
taken  at  this  time  sliows  no  free  oxygen.  The  water  is  decom- 
posed, making  water  gas,  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogeni  by  the 
reaction  C  +  H^O^CO  +  iiH.  We  are  turning  the  furnace  into  a 
liydrogen  producer.  And  siuce  there  is  no  oxygen  to  bum  that 
hydrogen,  it,  together  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  escapes  muxm- 
sumed,  and  that  accounts  for  the  great  loss.  That  loss  happens 
during  the  first  half  minute  or  minute  after  firing,  and  then  ceases. 
That  loss,  together  with  the  loss  due  to  the  great  volatilization  of 
the  extremely  volatile  matter  of  these  Western  coals,  will  accoont 
probably  for  this  loss,  even  to  the  23  per  cent.  The  high  figures 
of  loss  unaccounted  for  occur  when  the  coals  contain  a  great  qiian- 
tity  of  very  easily  volatilized  matter  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
moisture. 

Mr.  Hale  speaks  on  page  779  of  the  phenomenon  of  dissocia- 
tion. I  think  there  are  no  experiments  on  boilers  in  which  it  has 
been  shown  that  such  ])henomenon  occurs  at  all.  If  it  did  oooiir 
the  gases  thus  dissociated  would  combine  either  at  the  bridge 
wall  or  beyond,  so  wo  would  lose  nothing.  I  think  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  dissociation  takes  place. 

Ou  the  last  page  the  author  says :  ^*  The  results  show  that 
present  knowledge  enables  the  boiler  efliciency  to  be  prodJOted 
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reasonably  well,  provided  the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  the  air 
supply  are  accurately  known."  That  is,  we  can  predict  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  provided  we  know 
things  which  are  impossible  to  be  known.  He  says  further  :  *'  The 
rate  of  burning  per  square  foot  of  grate  affects  the  air  supply."  I 
don't  know  where  he  gets  that  idea.  The  rate  of  burning  does 
not  affect  the  air  supply,  although  the  air  supply  does  affect  the 
rate  of  burning.  We  can  burn  a  hundred  pounds  per  hour  and  get 
the  same  percentage  excess  of  air  supply  per  square  foot  of  grate 
that  we  can  with  any  other  rate  of  burning.  The  excess  air  per- 
centage is  simply  a  question  of  the  thickness  of  the  fire  and  the 
mechanical  character  of  the  coal,  as  to  how  it  obstructs  the  fire, 
and  of  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  the  draft  If  we  put  draft 
enough  on  a  thick  bed  of  fire  you  can  get  a  tremendous  access  of 
air,  or,  with  not  draft  enough,  a  deficiency  of  air. 

Mr.  Hale  says  :  *'  The  most  pressing  need,  therefore,  in  the  study 
of  boiler  efficiency  is  the  further  determination  of  the  factors  that 
govern  the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  the  air  supply."  The 
efficiency  of  combustion  is  secured  by  intimate  mixture  of  hot  air 
with  the  gases  that  proceed  from  the  coal  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  place,  surrounded  by  firebrick,  and  that  is  accom- 
plished in  certain  ways  by  the  down  draft  of  the  fumade,  by  cer- 
tain kinds  of  automatic  strokers,  by  certain  kinds  of  furnaces  and 
methods  of  firing,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hale  does  not  go  into.  I  agree 
with  him  entirely  that  a  few  more  accurate  tests,  in  which  all  the 
quantities,  such  as  thickness  of  fires,  gas  analysis,  etc.,  are  ob- 
served, are,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  boiler 
efficiency,  worth  these  hundred  tests  in  which  part  of  those  things 
are  mentioned. 

Colonel  Meier, — There  is  so  much  matter  in  this  paper  which 
has  evidently  been  very  carefully  collected  that  I  would  not  like  to 
attempt  a  criticism  of  the  whole  of  it.  I  can  only  take  up  a  few 
points  which  appeal  to  me  directly.  For  instance,  in  the  general 
comparison  between  the  types  of  boilers  I  note  that  Mr.  Hale 
quotes  40  tests  on  internally  fired  boilers ;  33  on  externally  fired 
tube  boilers ;  only  7  on  water-tube  boilers,  and  4  on  Thorneycroft. 
I  think  the  number  of  tests  on  water-tube  boilers  and  on  the 
Thorneycroft,  compared  with  the  total  number,  is  altogether  too 
small  to  draw  such  a  sweeping  conclusion  as  he  does  at  the  end 
of  his  paper,  where  he  states  that  horizontal  tubular  boilers  are 
the  best  for  economy,  and  then  puts  the  Thorneycroft  result  as 
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the  best  of  all.  Now  it  is  easily  seen  that  when  you  have  only 
four  lests  you  may  have  got  the  very  best  tests  of  those  and  yon 
may  also  have  the  worst.  lu  the  same  way,  when  you  have  only 
seven  tests  of  the  water-tube  boilers  you  may  have  the  worst  or  the 
•best.  Especially  in  selecting  tests,  as  Mr.  Hale  has  done,  mainly 
because  they  contained  all  the  data  he  needed  for  his  illustrations^ 
I  think  that  conclusion  is  made  on  too  small  a  number  of  results, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  and  it  is  entirely  in  the  face  of  the 
general  tendency  in  this  country.  In  fact,  we  all  know  that  water- 
tube  boilers  have  won  the  field  almost  entirely  now.  And  if  one 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  matters  in  which  one  is  particularly 
interested,  I  would  just  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  he 
gives  only  two  tests  of  Heine  boilers,  and  those  are  foreign  tests. 
I  will  only  note  one  thing,  that  the  number  of  heat  units  trans- 
mitted per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  is  about  one-half — ^yes, 
a  little  less  than  one-half — of  our  standard  practice  in  this  coun- 
try ;  that  therefore  it  does  not  justly  represent  the  American  Heine 
type.  Furthermore,  I  know  nothing  of  the  particular  coal.  I 
would  have  to  study  into  that  more  fully  in  order  to  critudae  it ; 
for  the  nature  of  the  coal  is  an  essential  fact  in  the  problem.  Bnt 
I  do  state  very  positively  that  when  we  run  at  so  low  a  rate  of 
transmission  of  heat  per  square  foot  of  heating  surfiice  as  given 
there,  we  invariably  get  poor  results ;  that  we  need  to  ran  aboat 
double  as  much.  We  have  got  to  do  double  as  much  in  quantity 
before  we  get  those  results  in  quality  of  which  the  boiler  is  capa- 
ble, and  to  which  it  is  fully  entitled  in  such  a  comparison. 

3fr.  Ti,  aS.  Hale.* — Mr.  Kent  in  his  discussion  repeats  a  number 
of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  reached,  especially  the  fact,  which 
I  originally  stated  on  page  774,  that  many  of  the  resnlts  miut 
only  be  considered  as  indications  to  be  confirmed  or  reversed  by 
future  experiment.  One  or  two  of  his  statements,  however, 
should  be  briefly  replied  to. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  definitions  of  the  three  kinds  of  efficiency, 
Mr.  Kent's  criticism  to  the  eflFect  that  the  radiation  from  the  fur- 
nace should  be  considered  differently  from  the  radiation  from  the 
boiler  walls  is  theoretically  correct,  but  since  even  the  whole  radi- 
ation  appears  to  be  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  heat  loss  the 
theoretical  error  is  unimportant.  ' 

2.  In  regard  to  column  11  in  Table  I.,  giving  the  efficiency  of 
combustion,  the  text  of  the  paper  states  that  this  is  in  error  by 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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the  amount  of  the  radiatioD,  but  Mr.  Kent's  suggestion,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  have  made  the  error  even  greater,  since  Mr. 
Kent  would  like  me  to  assume  radiation  at  2  or  3  per  cent, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  i;he  radiation  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age is  very  variable,  but  is  not  much  over  1  per  cent,  on  an  aver- 
age. Column  11  does  not  assume  that  the  radiation  does  not 
exist,  as  may  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  text. 

3.  The  statement  on  page  775  in  regard  to  the  excess  of  unac- 
counted for  heat  when  the  rate  of  combustion  is  above  35  pounds 
of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  is  not  exactly  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Kent,  but  he  offers  a  further  suggestion  for  accounting  for  the 
variation  in  results  above  this  rate  of  combustion  which  appears 
to  be  also  very  probably  correct.  The  essential  point  is  that  this 
particular  figure  is  an  accidental  variation,  and  that  the  unac- 
counted for  heat  decreases  as  the  rate  of  combustion  and  temper- 
ature of  the  fire  increase.  In  his  paragraphs  4,  5,  and  6  Mr.  Kent 
restates  some  of  my  conclusions  in  different  words,  while  para- 
graph 7  merely  gives  in  different  words  what  I  stated  at  the 
bottom  of  page  774.  In  paragraph  8  Mr.  Kent  expresses  a  disbe- 
lief that  hydrocarbon  gases  can  be  given  off  from  the  semi-bitu- 
minous coals  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  a  loss  of  unaccounted 
for  heat  of  7  per  cent,  although  -^  per  cent,  by  volume  of  some  of 
these  gases  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  this  loss.  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Kent's  suggestion  that  water  gas  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  moisture  in  the  coal  may  account  for  the  unac- 
counted for  loss,  I  may  point  out  that  the  formation  of  water  gas 
takes  place  when  H2O  in  the  gaseous  condition  is  passed  over  red- 
hot  carbon,  whereas,  even  when  moist  coal  is  fired  on  top  of  the 
bed  of  red-hot  coals,  HgO  in  a  solid  condition  is  merely  placed 
in  contact  with  the  red-hot  carbon.  This  gives  very  slight  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formation  of  water  gas,  since  even  if  the  HjO 
evaporates  it  goes  upwards  through  the  fresh  coal  and  not  down- 
wards through  the  red-hot  coal.  I  may  further  note  that  if  the 
formation  of  water  gas  took  place  in  this  way  there  would  be  very 
much  greater  loss  when  moist  coal  was  used  than  when  dry  coal 
was  used,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  wetting 
coal  before  firing  it  reduces  the  efficiency  by  more  than  the  loss 
of  heat  due  to  the  evaporation  of  this  moisture.  Still  further,  I 
may  note  that  the  gas  analysis  with  the  Orsat-apparatus  furnishes 
n  ready  method  for  the  detection  of  CO,  so  that  if  the  unaccounted 
for  loss  was  due  to  water  gas,  then  whenever  this  unaccounted 
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for  loss  was  high  the  amount  of  CO  present  in  the  gas  should 
also  be  high,  yet  the  tests  give  not  the  slightest  indication  of  this 
occurring. 

Mr.  Kent's  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  firing  best  adapted 
to  avoid  the  unaccounted  for  loss  may  be  very  good,  but  an* 
j  fortunately  are  not  accompanied  by  any  evidenca 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Kent's  statement  that  the  air  supply  cannot 
be  regulated  by  hand  firing,  I  can  only  suggest  that  he  do  some 
j  experimenting   on   tliis  subject.     In  my  tests  I  have  certainly 

found  it  possible  to  regulate  the  air  supply  to  a  very  great  extent 
'-«  by  my  directions  to  the  fireman.     Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to 

keep  the  air  supply  absolutely  constant  with  hand  firing ;  neither 
is  it  possible  to  do  this  with  stokers  or  down-draft  furnaces. 

Mr.  Kent  says  that  there  are  no  boiler  experiments  which  show 
that  dissociation  occurs.  This  is  very  natural,  as  to  perform  such 
an  experiment  in  a  boiler  furnace  would  be  rather  difiicuU.  Le 
Chatelier's  experiments,  however,  wliicli  may  be  found  reported 
in  the  Zeitschn/t  fiir  Phys.  Chemie  in  1888,  page  784,  show  that 
dissociation  of  COo  occui*s  at  about  1,500  degrees  centigrade,  a 
temperature  which  certainly  occurs  in  a  bed  of  coals.  Berthelot's 
and  Deville's  experiments,  reported  in  the  Comptes  liendus^  show 
the  same  thing.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  that 
dissociation  takes  place,  since  undoubtedly  the  radiation  from 
the  beds  of  coals  reduces  their  temperature  at  low  rates  of  com- 
bustion. 

Mr.  Kent  says  tliat  he  does  not  know  where  I  got  the  idea  that 
the  rate  of  burning  per  square  foot  of  grate  affects  the  air  supply, 
I  can  only  refer  him  to  the  results  given  in  the  paper.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  rate  of  combustion  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  affects  the  air  supply.  Probably  it  is  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  combustion  and  the  square  root  of  the  draft 
pressure,  while  it  is  also  affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  fire  and 
the  mechanical  character  of  the  coal. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Meior,  I  can  only  agree  with  him  that  the 
number  of  tests  is  too  small  to  draw  any  absolute  conolnsions ; 
but,  as  stated  in  the  text,  many  of  the  conclusions  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  indications  to  be  confirmed  or  reversed  by  fatore 
experiments.  I  took  all  the  tests  that  I  could  find  in  American 
and  foreip^n  literature  which  give  tlie  sufficient  data ;  and  if  only 
two  of  these  wore  on  the  American  Heine  type  of  boiler,  I  oan 
only  regret  that  this  type  has  not  had  more  thorough  testa  in  the 
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way  necessary  for  a  complete  study  of  its  efficiency.  The 
American  Heine  type  has  had  a  fine  commercial  success,  and  I 
wish  that  Colonel  Meier  or  his  associates  would  furnish  tests  and 
data  from  which  it  might  fairly  be  given  its  place  among  other 
boilers  in  regard  to  its  economy. 
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There  is  little  to  interest  the  engineer  in  the  early  historj 
of  elevators.  Vitruvius  describes  an  elevator  built  by  Archi- 
medes (236  B.C.),  operated  by  man  power  applied  to  a  capstan 
revolving  a  drum  on  which  the  hoisting  ropes  were  ^ound. 
Very  little  advance  in  the  art  was  made  from  that  time  until 
George  H.  Fox  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  built  a  worm-gear  elevatory 
in  1850.  That  this  vertical  form  of  railway  did  not  follow 
the  advance  of  horizontal  railways  is  of  course  due  to  lack  of 
demand  for  that  class  of  transportation  during  the  early  appli- 
cation of  steam  power.  Localization  of  commerce  has  filled  its 
great  centres  of  distribution  with  merchants  and  merchandise 
to  an  extent  which  has  added  story  upon  story  to  our  buildings, 
until  primitive  hoisting  apparatus  and  stairways  can  no  longer 
accommodate  this  vertical  traffic. 

Means  for  raising  freight  or  passengers  have  always  been  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  the  elevator  engineer 
has  never  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  furnish  greater  speed, 
travel,  or  lifting  capacity  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Mechani- 
cal connection  with  line  shafting,  direct-connected  steam  hoisting 
engines,  hydraulic  or  electric  hoisting  machines  operated  by  an 
isolated  plant  or  from  an  outside  source  of  power,  are  all  capable 
of  operating  elevator  cars  at  any  desired  speed  or  load  with  per- 
fect safety  and  comfort. 

There  is,  liowover,  so  much  elaborate  and  interesting  detail  in 
an  elevator  system,  and  such  a  variety  of  types,  as  to  merit  the 
consideration  of  this  Society,  especially  as  there  is  very  little 
literature  —aside,  alas !  from  a  voluminous  amount  of  vitapeTOiis 
and  unprofitable  discussions  —upon  this  subject     Let  me  state 
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afc  the  beginning  that  no  treatise  on  elevators  can  be  written  in 
the  space  permitted  in  a  paper  before  this  Society ;  there  are  too 
many  radically  diflferent  types  to  sketch  more  than  briefly  the 
salient  features  of  the  most  important ;  and  the  writer  trasts 
that  these  will  interest  the  Society  to  the  extent  of  bringing  out 
more  complete  papers  upon  individual  types. 

Let  us  consider  first,  briefly,  what  the  requirements  of  an  ele- 
vator are,  and  then  describe  the  diflferent  means  used  to  meet 
them.     In  order  of  importance  they  are  : 

1.  Safety. 

2.  Reliability. 

3.  Durability. 

4.  Economy. 

5.  Control. 

6.  Comfort. 

7.  Speed,  load,  and  travel. 

8.  Compactness. 

Safety, 

Let  us  classify  this  by  the  things  which  are  unsafe  for  an  ele- 
vator to  do : 

1.  To  fall  unretarded  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoistway. 

2.  To  bo  thrown  by  its  counterbalance  up  against  the  top  of 
the  hoistway. 

3.  To  be  stopped  at  too  great  a  speed  in  its  descent  by  a 
safety  catch  on  the  car  which  will  not  stop  it  gradually  enough 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  passengers,  or  by  a  safety  catch  stopping 
only  one  side  of  a  car  not  built  to  stand  a  diagonal  strain  and 
thereby  collapsing  the  car. 

4.  To  pay  out  hoisting  rope  after  the  car  has  been  stopped  by 
anything  except  its  own  hoisting  machine,  in  its  descent. 

5.  To  let  the  hoisting  machine  continue  to  hoist  after  the  car 
has  met  the  top  of  the  hoistway,  thereby  breaking  some  con- 
nection bf3tween  the  hoisting  machine  and  the  car,  and  depend- 
ing ui)on  the  car  safeties  to  prevent  the  car  from  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hoistway. 

6.  To  let  the  hoisting  machine  run  the  counterweights  into 
the  top  of  the  hoistway  and  possibly  drop  them  on  top  of  the 
car. 

7.  To  lose  control  of  the  hoisting  machine  in  such  a  way  as  to 
alarm  the  passengers  to  the  point  of  jumping  on  or  oflf  a  mov* 
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ing  car  and  getting  caught  between  car  and  hoistwaj  door  aOls 
and  lintels. 

These  are  some  of  the  unsafe  features  of  some  eleTatois 
which  have  been  in  general  nse  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  can 
be  taken  as  the  typical  conditions  for  which  adequate  saietj 
appliances  are  provided  on  all  first-class  elevators.  There  are  two 
general  methods  used  to  prevent  a  car  from  falling  unretarded  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hoistway.  One  is  to  stop  or  retard  the  car 
before  it  attains  undue  speed,  and  the  other  allows  it  to  fall 
unretarded  till  it  reaches  a  certain  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hoistway,  where  it  is  brought  to  a  gradual  and  sate  stop. 
This  latter  is  only  used  in  addition  to  and  never  as  a  sabstitnte 
for  the  first  method. 

A  description  of  all  the  devices  to  stop  or  retard  an  elevator 
car  by  this  first  method  would  nearly  fill  a  year's  Tranaac- 
tions  of  this  Society.  I  will,  therefore,  describe  only  the  typi- 
cal ones  in  general  use. 

The  most  simple  device  is  that  operated  by  the  breaking  of 
the  hoisting  ropes,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  utility  of  this 
device,  is  the  rarest  cause  of  a  car  falling.  When,  howeyer, 
this  does  occur — and  the  break  must  be  near  enough  to  the  oar, 
if  the  hoisting  machine  is  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing, to  prevent  that  part  of  the  rope  between  the  hoisting 
machine  and  the  overhead  sheave  from  keeping  sufficient  ten- 
sion where  it  is  fastened  to  the  car  to  prevent  the  devioe  from 
working — the  rope  breaking  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieye  it  of  all 
tension  at  the  car,  a  safety  catch  is  thrown  into  action,  gripping 
or  locking  on  some  support  in  the  hoistway. 

This  device  is  sometimes  used  in  addition  to  more  reliable 
means,  but  is  not  considered  as  at  all  necessary  by  the  lAmling 
elevator  companies.     Its  general  design  is  as  follows : 

The  hoisting  ropes  are  either  connected  to  the  car  by  a  syBtem 
of  levers,  which  are  operated  by  a  spring  to  throw  the  safety 
catches  when  the  ropes  slack,  or  they  are  connected  to  the  oar 
by  levers  or  slieaves,  which  balance  the  tension  of  the  hoistixig 
ropes  against  the  tension  of  the  counterweight  ropes^  allowing 
the  counterweight  ropes  to  operate  the  safety. 

This  device  is  a  very  pretty  exhibition  safety.  All  that  JDU 
have  to  do  is  to  break  the  hoisting-rope  connections  at  the  ou, 
and  the  car  is  instantly  locked  to  its  safety  supports.  '  It  qui 
also  be  operated  by  grasping  the  hoisting  ropes  from  a  Ijm^^ng 
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door  above  the  car,  drawing  tliem  towards  you,  and  letting  them 
Buap  back.  This  test  always  satisfies  elevator  iiispectors  that 
the  elevator  is  perfectly  safe. 

All  other  means  used  to  prevent  an  elevator  car  from  falling 
unretarded  to  the  bottom  of  the  boistway  are  operated  by 
acceleration  of  car  speed,  which  ia  the  only  reliable  means  of 
operating  an  elevator  safety.  Inertia,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic 
resistance,  and  centrifugal  force  are  thus  used. 


Inertia  devices  have  only  been  tried  on  very  slow-moving 
cars.  One  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  floating  pinion  held  in  a  pocket 
on  the  side  of  the  car  and  meshing  in  a  rack  secured  to  the 
hoistway,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  272). 

As  the  car  descends  the  pinion  revolves,  as  shown  by  the 
arrow,  and  under  a  slow  speed  remains  in  its  pocket,  but  any 
sudden  acceleration  rolls  it  up  the  incline  of  the  pocket  and 
jams  it  in  the  rack.  Increased  friction  in  the  rack  may  have  as 
much  to  do  as  inertia  in  this  operation,  but  it  certainly  does  its 
work  all  right  on  very  slow-speed  carB. 
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Another  inertia  device  consists  in  heavy  pendalams  attached 
to  the  car  and  oscillated  by  waving  cams  running  up  each  side 
of  the  hoistway.  The  lengtli  of  the  pendulams  and  the  corves 
of  the  cams  being  determined  to  synchronize  with  the  car  speed, 
no  retarding  effect  is  obtained  until  the  speed  increases,  and 
then  there  is  trouble.  The  noise  and  vibration  of  a  car  having 
nothing  but  this  device  to  sustain  it  against  the  force  of  gravity 
can  better  be  imaodned  than  described. 

Pneumatic  resistance  is  used  to  operate  an  elevator  safety 
catch  either  by  a  light  wood  fanboard  suspended  below  the  car 
on  balanced  levers  and  filling  the  hoistway  as  much  as  possible, 
accelerations  of  cjir  speed  lifting  it  by  pressure  of  the  air  and 
operating  the  safety  catches,  or  else  by  a  pneumatic  piston 
running  liktj  a  counterbalance  in  a  closed  box,  the  rope  which 
carries  it  being  connected  to  the  car  by  a  spring  balance, 
causing  it  to  operate  the  safety  catches  when  the  tension  on 
its  ropes  is  increased  by  increased  air  resistance  due  to  accel- 
eration. Neither  of  these  pneumatic  devices  is  considered  to 
be  reliable. 

Hydraulic  resistance  to  prevent  an  elevator  car  from  falling 
unretarded  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoistway  is  applied  simply 
as  a  hydraulic  i)ower  pump  driven  by  the  car.  It  is  usually 
located  over  the  hoistway  and  driven  by  a  rope  from  the  car 
when  the  car  descends,  and  reversed  by  the  counterweight  rope 
when  the  (;ar  ascends,  having  its  circulating  valve  wide  open 
during  the  ascent  of  the  car.  This  device  has  all  the  attributes 
of  perfect  safety,  but  adds  materially  to  the  friction  losses  of 
the  elevator  and  to  the  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  popular  device  for  operating  an 
elevator-car  safety — a  centrifugal  governor.  This  is  located 
either  on  tlio  car,  acting  directly  on  the  safety  catches,  or  over 
the  hoistway,  where  it  operates  the  safety  catches  on  the  car 
by  retarding  the  rope  which  is  fastened  to  the  car  and  driyes 
tho  governor. 

Having  described  all  methods  in  general  use  for  operating 
the  safety  catches,  wo  will  now  consider  tlie  catches  and  their 
merits. 

The  rack  and  pawl  is  only  adapted  to  slow-speed  oars  and 
where  they  are  opera' ed  by  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting  ropes, 
sinco  they  could  never  stand  the  impact  of  a  car  falling  at  any 
speed  above  100  feet  per  minute. 
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Another  form  of  safety  catch  grips  the  Bmooth  steel  guide 
rail  with  as  little  slip  as  the  rack  and  pawl,  and  is  equally  unfit 
to  be  operated  by  a  centrifugal  governor  or  any  other  device  on 
a  high-speed  cav.  It  has,  however,  been  used  to  a  great  extent 
under  such  conditions.  Its  general  design  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  (Fig.  273),  where  C  is  a  sharply  corrugated  hard- 
steel  roll,  and  is  shown  gripping  the  steel  guide  rail  B  by  rolling 
up  the  incline  of  its  pocket  in  the  safety  block  A,  which  is 
attached  to  the  oar.  It  nominally  rests  in  the  bottom  of  this 
pocket  clear  of  the  rail  B,  and  is  lifted  up  into  contact  by  a 
tripping  device. 


Another  form  of  steel-rail  grip  is  operated  by  the  ropes  lead- 
ing from  the  hoisting  machine,  making  several  turns  around 
drums  between  the  top  croasheads  of  the  car,  and  leading  up 
over  sheaves  and  down  again  to  the  counterweight.  The  drums 
between  the  car  crossheads  are  mounted  on  shafts  which  re- 
volve in  nuts  fastened  to  the  crossheads— a  right-haud  uut  in 
one  crosahead  and  a  left-hand  nut  in  the  other  ;  the  ends  of  the 
crossheads  bearing  on  either  side  of  the  steel  guide  rails  act  as 
braking  clamps  to  check  the  car  speed  in  case  the  ropes  break 
between  the  car  and  the  hoisting  machine,  thereby  allowing  the 
counterweight  to  overhaul  these  ropes,  revolve  the  crossbead 
drums,  and  screw  the  croBshoads  together  gainst  the  rails. 
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The  limitations  of  this  device  are  its  doubtful  gripping  pow- 
ers and  the  limited  functions  of  its  operating  device ;  it  could 
not  be  operated  by  a  centrifugal  governor  with  the  rope  connec- 
tions here  described. 

Wood  guide  rails  form  the  easiest  meaus  of  bringing  an  ele- 
vator car  to  a  safe  and  gradual  stop  when  it  is  descending  too 
rapidly,  and  there  are  many  forms  of  gripping  devices  for  this 
purpose.  The  sharp-toothed  cam  is  all  right,  provided  it  is  not 
designed  to  impinge  the  rail  to  such  a  depth  as  to  stop  the  car 
too  suddenly.  Other  wood-rail  grips  either  cut  deep  shavings 
or  crush  the  rail  as  they  slide.  Wood  rails,  however,  are  be- 
coming less  used  every  year,  as  they  cost  as  much  as  a  steel 
rail  when  they  are  constructed  and  eiicted  in  a  first-class  man- 
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ner.  Their  present  use  ia  principally  for  cheaper  grades  of 
elevators  and  dumb-waiters. 

The  best  steel-rail  gripping  device  has  vise-like  jaws,  which  are 
supposed  to  slide  far  enough  along  the  rails  to  stop  the  oar 
easily.  The  first  form  of  this  device  brought  into  use,  aside  from 
that  which  screws  the  crossheads  together  as  before  described, 
had  jaws  operated  by  toggle  joints,  actuated  by  a  right  and  left- 
hand  threaded  screw  revolved  by  a  rope  controlled  by  a  centrif- 
ugal governor,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Pig-  274). 

This  device  has  been  modified,  as  shown  in  the  following 
drawing  (Fig.  276\  to  use  spring  power  to  operate  the  jaws, 
instead  of  operating  them  by  the  governor  rope  direct. 

A  car  safety  of  this  same  general  character,  designed  by  the 
writer  and  built  in  four  sizes,  varying  from  2,500  to  40,000 
pounds  capacity,  has  stood  some  very  satisfactory  tests.  Its 
construction  is  as  follows : 
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Aa  shown  on  tlie  plan.  Fig.  278,  the  ear  guide  rails  AA,  which 
are  ftteel  tees  accurately  machined  and  highly  polished  by  the 
guide  shoes  of  the  car  and  heavily  lubricated,  are  gripped  on 


either  side  by  the  jaws  BB  and  B'B'.  These  jaws  are  held 
on  the  ends  of  levers  C'C  and  C"(7',  which  are  pivoted  between 
jaw  plates  D  and  />'  and  guide-shoe  stands  0  and  C"  by  eccentric 
pius ;  the  angalar  adjustment  of  these  eccentric  pins  by  means  of 
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a  locking  lever  forms  a  means  of  taking  up  the  wear  of  the  jaws 
by  setting  tliem  ni^arer  tlie  rails. 

On  the  other  end  of  eacli  jaw  lever  are  two  rolls,  and  between 
the  rolls  of  each  pair  of  levers  are  wedges  which,  by  forcing  the 
rolls  apart,  forco  tlie  jaws  on  the  rails.  Wedges  EE  are  formed 
on  tlie  ends  of  rods  FF,  which  are  tapped  into  springhead  F*. 
Wedges  GG  are  bolted  to  eye  on  the  end  of  rod  //,  which  is 
tapped  into  springhead  7/',  thus  using  the  helical  spring  J 
under  compression  and  drawing  the  two  pairs  of  wedges  together 
by  its  extension.  Wc  have  here  a  device  that  applies  a  definite 
pressure  to  the  rails,  is  adjusted  for  any  pressure  required  to 
stop  the  car  easily,  and  insures  exactly  the  same  pressure  on 
each  rail,  relieving  the  car  of  diagonal  strain. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  entertain  that  ancient  preju- 
dice against  the  durability  of  springs,  I  will  state  that  these 
particular  springs,  after  being  held  closed  for  over  a  year  and 
worked  their  full  working  distance  over  500  times,  lose  3  per 
cent,  of  their  free  length  and  gain  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in 
their  resistance  to  compression. 

Fig.  279,  tlie  side  elevation  of  this  safety,  shows  the  action  of 
the  centrifugal  governor  in  releasing  the  spring  and  operating 
the  wedges.  Tlie  weights  KK,  pivoted  on  pins  LLj  are  held 
against  centrifugal  forco  by  a  torsional  spring  wound  on  the 
governor  sleeve  and  acting  on  the  weights  through  the  oollar  M 
and  links  NNy  which  keep  the  two  weights  at  equal  distance 
from  the  centre  of  tln^  spindle.  Tripping  speed  adjustment  is 
obtained  by  regulating  the  torsional  resistance  of  this  spring  by 
turning  the  split  clamping  collar  0,  to  which  one  end  of  the 
spring  is  secured. 

In  hoisting,  the  governor  weights  may  hit  the  trigger  P  with- 
out tripping  it,  but  as  centrifugal  force  increases  their  radins  of 
rotation  in  lowi^ring,  until  they  reach  the  trigger,  the  first 
weight  that  touches  it  knocks  it  off  at  the  first  blow.  The 
Pickering  gcjvernor  is  very  generally  used  to  trip  Bleyator 
safeties,  but  the  writer's  experience  with  it  discovered  that  it 
some  timers  tripixMl  tlu»  safety  when  the  car  was  being 
and  had  a  way  of  gently  tapping  tli(^  trigger  almost  off  as  the 
desc(;nded,  so  that  it  would  jar  off  at  some  unexpected  momant 
when  it  wjis  not  wanted  to  do  so. 

Tlie  governor  shown  in  Fig.  279  is  revolved  by  the  rope  89 
which  is  secured  to  the  to})  of  the  hoistway  and  laada  to  the 
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governor  pulley  over  the  iiUe  sheave  7^,  anil  is  kept  under  proper 
tension  by  a  weiglit  at  the  lower  end  of  it. 

Means  for  releasin*^  tho  safety  from  inside  of  the  car  is  ob- 
tained by  a  srrew  artin^j;  on  the  toggles  V  t'and  U*  U^  by  means 
of  the  nut  I'  and  links  W  IJ\  This  enables  the  operator  to 
put  his  elevator  in  operation  again  without  delay  if  the  safety 
was  only  sprung  by  undue  speed  of  the  hoisting  machine^  or 
lower  the  car  to  the  next  landing  and  let  the  passengers  out  if 
any  accident  has  happened  to  the  he  isting  apparatus.  So  great 
is  the  confidence  of  the  men  who  install  these  safeties  that  they 
have  iKien  known  to  run  the  car  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  high 
building,  regulating  its  speed  entirely  by  the  safety  jaws,  with- 
out a  rope  on  tlie  car. 

This,  however,  is  depending  too  much  on  the  personal  ele- 
ment, as  the  downward  plunge  of  an  elevator  car,  with  nothing 
but  free  air  to  check  it,  is  sufficiently  trying  to  some  men's 
nerves  to  make  tliem  forget  for  a  few  seconds  what  to  do  with 
tliat  little  screw  whicli  is  liolding  the  safety  off.  If  they  let  go 
of  it,  its  ])itch  is  stoop  enougli  to  spin  it  out  of  its  nut,  but  the 
natural  instinct  at  such  times  is  to  hang  on  to  everything  rather 
than  let  go  of  any  tiling.  The  writ(»r  does  not  l>elieve  in  making 
it  p(^ssible  to  ndease  tlio  saf(*ty  from  the  inside  of  the  car,  but 
there  are  others  wlio  insist  upon  it,  and  the  insurance  companies 
do  not  object. 

Wo  now  com(i  to  that  form  of  elevator  safety  th«at  allows  the 
car  to  fall  unrotaidod  till  it  roaches  a  certain  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hoistway,  wh(ire  it  is  brought  to  a  gradual  and 
safe  stop.  liut  this,  as  before  stated,  is  used  only  in  addition 
to,  and  nov(^r  as  a  substitute  for,  any  of  the  safeties  already 
d.'scribed. 

Th(ire  is  but  ono  form  of  this  device  worthy  of  consideration; 
that  is  tlie  air  cusliion  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  hoistway. 
TIh^  valu(^  of  this  device  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Albert 
]^ott(^loy,  of  the  firm  of  AVilliams  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in 
1857,  whon  Olio  of  liis  elovators  in  th(»  State  Street  Block  in 
Boston  foil  to  tli(i  bottom,  loadiMl  with  boxes  of  sugar,  and  no 
injury  occurnMl  to  tho  boxos.  As  tlie  car  had  fallen  from  a  con- 
sidorabh^,  lioight  with  nothing  apparent  to  cheek  its  speed,  Mr. 
J>ott(^li»y  was  led  to  look  for  some  unusual  cause  for  this  sao- 
cc'ssful  fall,  and  disco vo rod  it  in  the  comparatively  air-tight  con- 
struction of  the  bottom  of  the  hoistway. 
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Until  recent  years,  before  buildings  exceeded  six  or  eight 
stories  in  height,  these  air  cushions  were  usually  made  by  con- 
structing a  strong  pit  below  the  lower  landing  of  the  car,  about 
ten  feet  deep,  with  a  variable  clearance  around  the  car  platform 
at  the  top  and  as  little  clearance  as  possible  at  the  bottom. 
This  pit  room  below  the  lower  floor  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  following  view,  Fig.  280,  of  an  EUithorpe  air  cushion 
shows : 

This  device  cannot  be  described  as  other  than  the  EUithorpe 
air  cushion,  for,  although  Mr.  EUithorpe  did  not  fundamen- 
tally invent  it,  he  was  the  first  to  drop  voluntarily  into  one,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  doing  it  every  year  ever 
since,  and  he  has  so  covered  it  with  detail  patents  of  his  own 
invention  that  it  is  certainly  his  own  device,  morally,  physically, 
mentally,  and,  we  hope,  to  his  profit  financially.  ^ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  EUithorpe  air  cushion  will  be 
specified  in  the  building  laws  of  all  cities  for  elevators  carrying 
passengers. 

As  a  modern  installation  of  this  device  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  (piote  from  the  Iron  Age  of  August  4,  1898,  and  repro- 
duce the  illustrations  printed  in  that  article  : 

"  Even  with  all  the  experience  and  skill  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  elevator  safety  appliances,  with  the  best 
material  and  workmanship,  with  the  most  rigorous  and  con- 
tinuous systems  of  inspection,  and  with  competent  persons  in 
charge,  yet  passenger  elevators  sometimes  fall  and  cause  more 
or  less  serious  accidents.  The  manufacturer  of  elevators  uses 
the  best  and  most  efficient  safety  devices  he  can  obtain  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  car  and  to  surely  arrest  it  if  a  certain 
speed  should  be  exceeded.  The  very  nature  of  his  business 
compels  him  to  do  this,  because  the  result  is  financial  embar- 
rassment to  him  if  his  elevators  drop  occasionally.  This  applies 
witli  equal  force  to  owners  of  buildings,  who  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  securing  tenants  if  the  elevator  apparatus  were  sus- 
pected of  being  dangerous.  Many  even  go  beyond  the  purely 
mechanical  device  and  introduce  a  pneumatic  arrangement  as 
a  last  resort — only  to  be  brought  into  action  when  all  else 
fails. 

"  The  air  cushion,  located  at  tlie  bottom  of  an  elevator  shaft, 
possesses  peculiar  inherent  advantages  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said.    First  and  most  essential,  it  is  always  ready  instantly  to 
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Fig.  281. 
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IMM'ioriii  i  s  work  ami  to  do  it  KU(•c•(^ssfully  uiuler  all  couditions. 
Of  itself  it  t\Hnn()t  j^ot  out  of  or.lcr,  siiico  practically  it  is  only  a 
iiole  into  wliicli  sornotliing  may  drop  sometime.  Whether  the 
car  dropp(»  I  one  or  twenty  stories  its  movement  would  cease, 
not  suddenly,  hut  «jjraduallv  and  without  shock.  The  first  cost 
of  thr  air  cushion  is  small  and  the  outlay  for  its  maiutonauee 
////.  It  occupies  space  not  otherwis;*  yaluahle.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  (lithcidt  to  understand  why  it  is  not  more  widely 
emjdoyed. 

'*.One  of  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  applic:itious  of  the 
elevator  air  cushion  is  to  he  found  in  the  Empire  Building,  at 
Broadway  and  Uuctor  Street,  NtiW  York,  desi^^ned  by  Kimball 
A:  Thoni])son,  Manliattan  Life  Uuildin^,  New  York.  The  ele- 
vators were  installed  by  Otis  Brotliers  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  and 
tlie  air  cushions  were  designed  by  V,  T.  Ellithorpe,  186  Liberty 
Stn^et,  New  York. 

**  The  buihling  is  a  twenty-story  office  building,  recently  com- 
pleted and  provided  with  all  the  most  modern  appliances  aud 
conveniences.  Therti  are  ten  (?h*vators,  of  the  high-speed 
liydraulic  type,  arrangeil  in  two  groups  of  five  each,  one  group 
bcang  shown  in  secrtional  plan  Fig.  -82.  Wliile  nine  of  the  ele- 
vators are  distinctly  for  passenger  service,  one  is  more  powerful 
and  is  capabltj  of  lifting  safes  wtughing  8,000  pounds.  Each 
shaft  is  entirely  indtq)endent  from  th*^  floor  of  the  third  story 
to  tlu^  l)ottoni  and  is  inclosed  by  walls  wliicli  are  not  perforated 
except  by  the  door  op<Miings.  This  forms  the  air  cushion 
j)roper,  wliich,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  lisl,  is  about  oO  feet  in  depth. 
TlicMloors  of  the  main  tloor,  Fig.  2h;{,  and  of  tlie  second  floor  are 
in  two  parts  which  slide*  in  rec(»sses  in  the  wall.  They  are  of 
bronze?  and  of  ample*  strength  to  resist  tln^  air  pressure  that 
would  come  upon  them  if  a  car  shemld  fall.  The  usual  open 
ironwork  is  entirely  absent  on  th(\st*  two  floors,  solid  masonry 
replacing  it.  The  cars  have  also  Iummi  stnMigthened  with  the 
view  of  resisting  this  ])ressui'e.  l>y  consulting  Fig.  281  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  shaft  walls  are  battt^red  for  a  short  distance 
below  the  third-story  tloor.  This  ])rovides  a  graduated  air 
escape  and  adapts  tlie  cushion  io  any  fall  wliich  the  car  may 
make,  'i'lie  e.ir  tits  m!)re  closcdy  in  the  1(»w(M*  portion  of  the 
shaft,  the  w.dls  .)t'  wliich  are  vertical.  It  has  been  estimated 
th.-it  the  air  cushinii  should  bi^  iit  proportion  of  1  to  6  of  the 
tiaNel;  in   the   prest-nl   instancii  the   cushion  is  50  feet  and  the 
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travel  287  feet.  In  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  is  a  suction  valYe 
which  opens  inwardly  as  the  car  ascends,  thus  preventing  the 
vacuum  which  would  result  from  the  car  leaving  the  cushion. 
There  is  also  an  EUithorpe  improved  escape  valve,  Fig.  284,  which 
opens  outwardly  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  car  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  will, 
in  case  of  accident,  relieve  the  cushion  of  undue  pressure  when 
the  car  falls.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  pressure  in  the 
air  cushion  if  a  car  should  fall  from  the  top  would  be  3^  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

**  On  July  18  a  car  weighing  2,000  pounds  was  dropped  from 
the  twentieth  story.     The  efficiency  of  the  cushion  was  shown 
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Fig.  284. 


bv  tlio  fact  that  the  eggs  and  incandescent  lamps  carried  upon 
the  floor  of  the  car  were  uninjured." 

Any  subsequent  fall  should  be  like  the  first,  as  tliere  are  no 
joints,  packing,  or  automatic  devices  to  be  relied  upon  to  assure 
the  reliability  of  this  device,  the  car  has  inches  of  clearance  in  its 
dash-pot  action,  the  air  pressur.^  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
car.  and  the  velocity  of  the  car  varies  but  little  with  the  load.  The 
first  or  experimental  drop  in  the  air  cushion  will  be  exactly  like 
every  other  drop  the  car  may  make  into  it,  and  nothing  but  un- 
mitigated vandalism  could  render  it  inoperative. 

From  an  elevator  builder's  point  of  view  I  have  given  too 
much  attention  in  this  paper  to  the  subject  of  elevator-car  safe- 
ties, and  tliis  is  due  to  the  purely  commercial  consideration  that 
one  safety  is  as  good  as  another  and  no  preference  given  to  the 
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lniM<»r  liavin^  tlio  best  one.  Accidents  are  in  fact  so  rare  in 
I*ro])ort:oii  to  tin;  iiuiiiUer  of  elevators  in  ojieration  that  there  is 
reallv  cause  f«n'  this  iiitlifterence,  which  has  V>een  largelv  respon- 
sihle  for  tlie  j^eneral  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  cheaper  forms  of 
safeties. 

A  striking;  exhibition  of  this  imlifferenre  is  the  cool  way  in 
which  engineers  of  buildings  tie  up  tlieir  car  safeties  after  they 
liave  hail  to  release  them  when  thev  have  l>een  accidentallv 
operated,  aiid  calmly  let  the  cars  continue  to  run  indefinitely 
without  them. 

Witliin  tlie  last  few  years,  however,  a  demand  has  been  cre- 
ated for  a  reliable  safetv,  and  this,  as  witli  anv  other  reasonable 
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df'mjind  over  madc^  u])on  a  mechanical  engineer,  has  been 
promptly  supplied;  if  the  demand  liad  been  made  before,  it 
wouM  have  been  as  promptly  and  as  well  supplied  as  it  was 
later.  Hij^h  buildings,  greater  s])eed,  and  more  elaborate  hoist- 
ing apparatus  called  for  a  bt*tter  safety,  which  was  made  as  soon 
as  it  was  wantncl. 

Tn  tli<*  l»eginiiing  of  this  iiapcr  I  classified  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  elevators,  but  liav(»  onlv  thus  far  dealt  with  the  one 
sul)(livisioii  of  "  Safetv/'  which  involves  the  car  alone.  As  the 
balance  draU  entirely  with  thr  hoisting  ap])aratus  and  is  too 
»iMicli  involvetl  to  treat  in  the  sani'' spt^cific  manner,  I  will  en- 
drjivor  to  (ieN<.-ril»e  in  order  of  th(?ir  evolution  the  various  types 
whicli  Ii.ive  be(»n  in  mMu»ral  use. 
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The  generic  trade  classificatious  of  these  types  are  Drum, 
Hydraulic,  aud  Screw.  **  Drum  **  implies  all  hoisting  machines 
in  which  the  ropes  or  cliains  leading  from  the  car  are  fastened 
to  and  wound  upon  a  drum.  "Hydraulic"  includes  cylinders 
having  their  pistons  connected  to  the  car  by  ropes,  or  acting 
direct  on  tho  car,  when  they  are  called  plunger  elevators. 
"  Screw  '*  is  the  trade  name  for  hoisting  machines  transmitting 
motion  to  the  car  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw. 

Drum  elevators  are  the  earliest,  the  most  universal,  and  the 
most  simple  form  of  elevator  ever  built.  The  drums  were  first 
driven  by  worm  gears,  in  the  first  instance  for  safety  and  smooth 
motion  only,  but  the  low  efficiency  of  the  early  forms  of  worm 
gears  caused  some  makers  to  use  a  spur-gear  drive,  which  is 
more  expensive  if  well  built  and  never  as  safe  or  as  smooth  run- 
ning as  the  worm  gear.  Modern  improvements  in  worm  gearing 
have  raised  its  efficiency  from  30  per  cent,  to  over  80  per  cent. 
in  elevator  gearing,  and,  although  it  can  be  built  for  less  cost 
than  ;-'])ur  gears  and  is  equally  as  efficient,  there  are  some  con- 
cerns still  making  spur-gear  elevators. 

The  drum  elevator  is  especially  convenient  to  overbalance, 
and  can  be  placed  in  the  top  of  the  hoist  way  with  one  face  of 
the  drum  plumb  over  the  cantre  of  the  car,  and  the  other  face 
over  the  c^ounterbalance,  the  car  ropes  fastened  at  one  end  of 
the  drum  grooves  aud  the  counterbalance  ropes  at  the  other  end 
of  the  sam3  grooves,  the  car  ropes  occupying  tlie  entire  surface 
of  the  drum  wlien  the  car  is  up,  and  the  counterbalance  ropes 
following  alongside  of  them  occupying  tlie  entire  drum  surface 
when  the  car  is  down.  The  counterbalance  is  made  to  balance 
the  car  with  its  average  load,  in  which  case  the  elevator  has  no 
gravity  work  to  perform,  and  makes  the  most  economical  type 
of  hoisting  appar<atus. 

This  arrangement,  however,  of  placing  the  machine  in  the  top 
of  the  hoistway  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  electric  elevators, 
wlien  the  power  is  easily  conveyed  by  electric  conductors  to  the 
m  )t  )r,  and  was  not  always  practicable  with  belt-driven  eleva- 
tors, and  seldom  used  with  steam  hoistinor  en'j^ines.  But  whether 
place;  I  in  the  top,  bottom,  or  remote  from  the  hoistway,  the 
drum  machine  is  most  alwavs  overbalanced ;  even  if  it  takes  a 
dozen  shcjaves  to  do  it,  the  saving  in  gravity  work  compensates 
for  all  friction  and  first  cost  so  incurred. 

There   is  but  one  radical  objection  to  a  drum  elevator,  and 
5;} 
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that  Ih  tho  luck  of  altsoluto  moans  of  stopping  its  hoisting  power 
whon  tlie  car  or  croiinttM'b'ihiiic(^  ^:»tH  to  tlie  top  of  the  hoistway. 
There  is  not  om>  driini  ehivator  and  bv  this  I  do  not  include  the 
friction-drive  cal»'e-drum  ty])e,  wliich  in  not  in  general  use,  un- 
fortunatelv — tliat  is  not  liable  to  run  its  car  or  counterbalance 
into  the  top  of  the  hoistway  and  cause  an  accident.  Automatic 
devices  are  operated  bv  both  car  and  hoisting  machine  to  shut 
off  the  power  and  apply  the  brake  at  the  limits  of  the  car's 
travel,  but  they  are  all  adjustable,  removable,  and  breakable, 
and  nothing  but  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  personal  element 
can  assure  their  ])roper  action.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  hvdraulic  or  screw  elevators,  as  the  car  travel  in  both  of 
these  types  is  limited  by  the  travel  of  the  })iston  or  the  nut, 
independent  of  shutting  oft*  the  power.  Neither  is  it  the  case 
with  a  friction  cable  drum  drive,  which  is  simply  a  vertical 
cable  railroad  with  an  elevator  ear  on  one  end  of  the  ropes  and 
its  counterbalance  on  the  other,  for  dumb-waiters  only  a  single 
bight  of  the  rope  over  the  driving  sheave  giving  sufficient  fric- 
tion ;  and  for  general  elevator  work,  two  driving  drums  geared 
together,  or  one  driving  and  one  idler  drum  with  shafts  at 
proper  angles  to  eacOi  other  to  get  as  many  driving  turns  as 
may  be  required.  Gravity  tension  at  each  end  of  the  ropes 
supplies  tho  friction  of  tho  cablo-road  tension  sheave,  and 
buffers  boing  i)rovid(»d  for  the  car  and  the  counterbalance,  to  be 
stopped  at  the  bottom  before  either  one  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hoistwav,  the  hoistin*^  ettort  is  nositivelv  arrested  bv  the  slack- 
ing  of  tho  ropes  on  tliv>  driving  drums  the  moment  either  car  or 
counterbalance  arrive  at  the  l>ottom. 

This  same  function  also  prevents  the  paying  out  of  slack 
cabhi  wlicni  the  car  is  stopped  in  its  descent  by  other  cause  than 
its  hoisting  machine.  In  some  types  of  drum  elevators, delicate 
or  crude  and  unndiable  devices  are  used  to  stop  the  hoisting 
machine  by  tlie  jiction  of  tJK*  ropes  when  slacked  by  the  oar 
being  so  stopped.  Tlio  writer  has  used  the  action  of  the  car 
safety  on  drum  eh  va tors  electrically  controlled,  to  stop  this 
])aying  out  of  slack  cable,  tlie  safety  being  the  u^nal  cause  of 
slacking  the  ear  I'opes,  and  is  the  most  reliable  means  of  operat- 
inj:;  a  slack  cable  device.  Hvtlinulic  elevators,  and  the  screw 
elevator  invented  by  the  writc^r,  dc^pend  upon  the  tension  of  the 
hoist in>^'  i'()]>es  to  maiiitain  their  motion  during  the  descent  of 
the  car,  and  thus  normallv  avoid  this  slack-cable  trouble. 
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The  form  of  worm  gearing  to  be  used  on  drum  elevators 
involves  the  following  conflicting  considerations  : 

Efficient  angle  of  worm  increases  cost  and  diameter  of  worm 
wheel  or  the  cost  and  size  of  electric  motor,  difficulties  of  elec- 
tric control,  and  the  danger  of  running  down  at  too  high  speed. 
Hindley  worm  gears  are  more  durable  and  efficient  than  any  other 
style,  but  they  require  more  elaborate  tools  to  make  them  and 
more  accurate  alignment  to  run  them,  and  their  durability  and 
efficiency  in  actual  practice  do  not  seem  to  exceed  that  of  other 
styles  enough  to  compensate  for  the  extra  trouble  that  they 
involve.  Their  direct  cost  of  manufacture  does  not  exceed  that 
of  ofcher  forms  of  worm  gears,  and  their  alignment  can  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  with  proper  tools,  and  maintained  by 
proper  bearings.  As  they  can  transmit  more  power  than  any 
otlier  worm  gears  of  equal  size,  their  use  could  properly  be  con- 
fined to  hoisting  machines  requiring  great  capacity  in  a  small 
space. 

The  interlocking  right-  and  left-hand  worm  gears,  taking  up 
thoir  own  thrust,  were  batter  than  a  single  worm  and  gear  until 
ball  or  roller  thrust  bearings  were  perfected  as  they  are  to-day. 
Now,  with  a  roller  thrust  having  less  friction  loss  than  a  worm 
and  gear,  the  efficiency  of  this  double- worm  gearing  cannot  be 
as  great  as  a  single- worm  gear  with  roller  thrust,  provided  the 
single-worm  gear  is  not  overloaded. 

The  writer  was  the  first  to  design  and  use  right-  and  left-hand 
Hindley  worm  gears,  interlocked  by  spur  gears  bolted  to  them, 
as  the  Hindley  gear  teeth  are  straight  like  the  thread  of  the 
worm,  their  only  curve  being  to  conform  to  the  helical  surface 
of  the  worm,  and  therefore  cannot  mesh  together.  All  other 
forms  of  double-worm  gearing  mesh  the  worm  gears  together ; 
their  angularity  being  reversed  as  the  worms  coincide  where 
they  mesh  together  like  spiral  gears,  some  using  unfinished 
cast  teeth  and  others  regular  involute  teeth  cut  straight  across 
at  the  proper  angle,  with  faces  wide  enough  to  admit  a  small- 
diameter  hoi)  cutting  a  surface  for  the  worm  in  the  centre  of 
the  faces  and  leaving  enough  for  spur-gear  drive  at  the  ends. 

To  make  a  perfect  jol),  these  teeth  should  first  be  cut  by  a 
spiral  gear  cutter,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  so  made,  and,  like 
tlie  Hindley  gear,  it  miglit  be  an  ultra-refinement  for  commercial 
use.  However,  as  in  all  otlier  problems  in  mechanics,  we  know 
what  is  best  long  before  we  obtain  it. 
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Tho  double  Hiudley  geared  elevators  referred  to  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  drawings,  Figs.  280  and  287. 

They  certainly  appeal  to  mocha: lical  engineers,  and  such 
plants  as  the  Siegel-Cooper  store  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Central  London  Railway  in  London  have  selected  this  type  on 
account  of  its  superior  dural>ility  ;  the  last-named  plant  using 
V.)  of  these  elevators,  op(i rating  cars  having  floor  areas  of  from 
117  to  256  square  feet  each,  averaging  13  tons  total  load  on  the 
ropes  for  each  car. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  some  objections  to  an  efficient 
angle  of  worm,  some  of  them  being  due  to  commercial  limita- 
tions of  electric  motors.  AVe  ma}'  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that 
for  the  futun^  no  other  form  of  power  need  be  considered  for 
this  type  of  elevator ;  probably  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  now 
being  built  electric. 

The  conditions  limiting  the  angle  of  the  worm  are  the  diam- 
eter of  th(^  gear,  the  speed  of  the  motor,  and  the  ability  of  con- 
trolling the  speinl  of  a  car  that  can  easily  drive  the  worm  gear. 

The  diameter  of  the  gear  is  limited  by  the  diameter  of  the 
drum,  and  tlie  diauKjter  of  the  drum  is  limited  by  the  range  of 
work  intended  for  thii  particular  machine,  which  iA  general 
practice  does  not  exccMul  3()  inches  for  the  smallest  drums  used 
for  tho  heaviest  loads  tliat  t!ie  machine  has  power  to  handle ; 
the  lighttu"  loads  recpiiring  higher  speeds  are  operated  by 
drums  of  larger  diameter.  Another  important  limitation  to  the 
diameter  of  tlie  gt^ir  is  the  cost  of  the  gear  itself  and  of  all 
])arts  of  tlifi  macliine  that  would  Ixi  increased  in  proportion. 
Such  a  gear  would  in  turn  limit  the  variaticm  of  drum  diame- 
tcirs,  as  drums  smalhu*  than  tlu^  gear  require  extra  idler  sheaves 
to  lead  the  ropes  u])  between  car  and  hoist  way  when  the  ma- 
cljine  abuts  aj^ainst  the  hoist wav  wall. 

The  gear  for  tho  average  drum  elevator  is  therefore  practi- 
cally limited  to  a  diameter  that  will,  with  its  gear  case,  not 
extend  beyond  the  Haiig(>s  of  a  I^O-inch  drum ;  such  gears 
are  al)out  *}()  iiichc^s  in  diameter.  Having  determined  this, 
w(^  can  now  coiisidt^r  what  Jingle  of  worm  can  be  obtained  at  the 
reijuin^l  car  speeds  and  limitation  of  motor  speeds.  The  duty 
on  drum  (drvators  ranges  from  2,01)0  pounds  at  300  feet  per 
minute  to  OJIOO  pounds  at  101)  ftM't  i)er  minute,  varied  by  drums 
from  Ijn  to  ()0  inches  diameter,  and  motor  S2)eeds  from  470 
revolutions  per  minute  to   1,000  revolutions  per  minute.     This 
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of  course,  covers  differences  in  worm-gear  reduction  arbitrarily 
determined  by  the  designer. 

Assuming  470  revolutions  per  minute  as  the  lowest  motor 
speed  consistent  with  the  cost  of  a  motor  of  the  required  horse- 
}>ower,  the  cost  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  speed,  we  get  a 
reduction  of  46  to  1  to  obt  lin  100  feet  per  minute  on  a  36-inch 
drum,  24  to  1  for  300  feet  per  minute  on  a  60-inch  drum  ;  and  a 
reduction  which  the  writer  has  found  to  be  very  successful  is 
29.5  to  1  for  200  feet  per  minute  on  a  48-inch  drum,  this  latter  is 
that  shown  in  the  Hindley  gears  in  Figs.  281  and  282,  and  has  an 
angle  of  12  degrees,  using  a  double-threaded  worm  and  59  teeth 
in  the  gear.  Seventy  per  cent,  efficiency  has  been  obtained 
with  this  gear  from  current  delivered  to  motor  to  work  done  at 
Ciar,  giving  the  gear  over  80  per  cent,  efficiency.  One  elevator 
with  this  gear  is  being  run  as  what  we  call  a  gravity  machine ; 
I.e.,  the  car  is  under-balanced  and  drives  the  motor  connected 
up  as  a  dynamo  in  its  descent,  starting  promptly  as  soon  as  the 
brake  is  released.  While  it  has  been  considered  dangerous  by 
most  elevator  builders  to  use  a  gear  that  the  car  can  drive,  the 
writer  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  safety  of  this  hoisting  ma- 
chine, which  has  a  brake  of  ample  capacity,  applied  by  a  spring 
and  released  by  a  magnet,  which  lets  go  and  applies  the  brake 
whenever  the  electric  current  is  broken,  either  by  an  overload 
or  l>y  a  switch  operated  by  a  centrifugal  governor  when  the 
speed  exceeds  tliat  which  it  is  regulated  for. 

While  this  particular  instance  obtains  an  efficient  angle  of 
worm,  tlie  same  conditions  do  not  always  exist  in  drum  eleva* 
tors.  In  the  first  place  this  high  efficiency  is  in  part  due  to  the 
Hindley  gear;  and,  secondly,  the  low  motor  speed  is  commer- 
cially duo  to  the  liorse-])ower  of  the  motor,  which  is  the 
greatest  that  is  used  on  drum  elevators,  speeds  of  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute  l>eing  more  often  used  than  470  revolutions  per 
minute ;  for  these  car  speeds  and  gear  diameter  reduce  this 
angle  considerably,  l>nt  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  revolutions 
per  minute  reduction,  l)ocanse  with  the  reduction  of  load  on  the 
worm  its  diamotor  can  bo  rodiiced  and  a  greater  angle  main- 
taincMl,  usually  between  8  and  9  d(»gre?.s,  and  an  efficiency  of 
about  70  per  cent. 

KfHMMit  data  on  worm  gt^aring  iiidicate  45  degrees  as  the 
anglo  of  maximum  offiinencv,  and  a  curve  plotted  from  the  data 
obtained  rises  abruptly  to  a})out  15  degrees  and  then  flattens 
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out  to  45  degrees,  which  gives  these  elevator  gears  a  low 
rating. 

The  angles  here  given  of  8  and  9  degrees  are  those  generally 
used  in  the  best  elevators  on  the  market ;  there  are  many  others 
in  use  where  the  angles  are  less  than  6  degrees,  and  the  total 
output  of  such  elevators  is  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  current 
used. 

Chronologically  the  hydraulic  elevator  follows  the  drum  type, 
but  antedates  by  many  years  the  electric  drum  elevator. 

The  simplest  form  of  hydraulic  elevator  is  that  called  the 
plunger  type,  which  consists  of  a  ram  working  in  a  vertical 
cylinder  with  stuffing  box  at  the  upper  end.  While  this  has 
been  exploited  for  high  rises  in  a  telescopic  form,  its  practical 
use  is  for  sidewalk  elevators,  or  elevators  where  the  car  is  only 
a  platform  rising  to  a  floor  which  permits  of  no  continuation  of 
the  guide  rails  or  car  frame,  in  which  case  the  stability  of  the 
ram  holds  the  car  platform  level  under  unbalanced  loading.  Such 
elevators  seldom  rising  over  30  feet,  no  telescopic  arrangement 
is  necessary,  and  the  cylinder  can  be  bored  its  full  length  into 
the  ground  to  allow  the  platform  to  descend  to  the  lower  floor. 

There  is  but  one  other  class  of  hydraulic  elevator,  aside  from 
those  which  were  unsuccessful  experiments,  or  which  are  now 
being  experimented  with,  and  this  is  built  with  either  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  cylinder  as  is  best  suited  to  the  building;  the 
vertical  cylinder,  being  the  better  typp,  is  always  used  where  it 
can  be  installed.  The  following  views,  Figs.  288  and  289,  illus- 
trate the  construction  of  this  elevator  very  clearly. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  is  controlled  by  the  exhaust  port, 
the  pressure  being  always  on  top  of  the  piston ;  raising  the 
piston  valve  opens  the  exhaust  and  leaves  pressure  on  the  top 
of  the  piston  only  ;  lowering  the  valve  admits  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  piston,  and  the  load  raising  it  circulates  the  water  from 
top  to  bottom  of  cylinder  through  pressure  and  exhaust  ports. 
The  piston  valve,  as  here  shown,  closes  the  exhaust  port  from 
both  pressure  and  discharge  connections,  holding  the  piston 
between  a  closed  port  on  one  side  and  the  pressure  on  the 
other.  The  main  piston  partly  cuts  off  the  ports  at  each  end  of 
the  cylinder,  to  check  its  speed  before  striking  the  cylinder 
heads  in  case  the  piston  valve  should  fail  to  work.  This  piston 
valve  is  controlled  from  the  car  either  by  a  shipper  rope  direct; 
a  shipper  rope  connected  to  a  pilot  valve,  which  in  turn  operates 
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the  piston  valve ;  or  a  travelling  shipper  rope,  operated  by  a  lever 
in  the  car,  as  shown  in  Fig.  288,  is  connected  to  a  pilot  valve 
operating  the  main  piston  valve.  To  stop  the  car  at  the  limits 
of  its  travel  a  shipper  device  attached  to  some  part,  moving 
with  the  main  piston,  closes  the  piston  valve  at  the  proper 
point  of  the  car  travel. 

The  object  of  maintaining  a  circulation  of  water  from  top  to 
bottom  of  piston  through  the  pressure  pipe  and  valves  is  to 
balance  the  atmospheric  head  of  water  and  leave  the  effective 
pressure  on  the  piston  the  same  during  all  parts  of  its  travel, 
which  can  be  done  up  to  30  feet  piston  travel. 

This  is  not  needed  in  horizontal  cylinders,  and  they  therefore 
have  water  on  one  side  of  piston  only,  using  the  same  port  for 
pressure  and  discharge,  and  a  drip  pipe  on  the  other  side  of 
the  piston. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  these  horizontal  cylinders, 
one  having  tension  and  the  other  compression  piston  rods. 
The  tension  rods,  being  on  the  water  side,  require  stuflSng  boxes, 
while  the  compression  rods,  usually  in  the  form  of  one  or  two 
large  wrought-iron  pipes,  are  on  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder 
and  requ^ire  no  packing. 

These  cylinders  are  usually  of  large  diameter,  shorter  and 
higher  geared  than  the  vertical  type.  By  higher  gear  I  mean 
a  larger  number  of  multiplying  sheaves,  which  in  horizontal 
machines  usually  multiply  the  piston  travel  by  10,  giving  10 
feet  car  travel  for  every  foot  of  piston  travel. 

The  advantage  of  the  vertical  cylinder  over  the  horizontal  is 
in  the  counterbalancing  effect  of  the  piston  and  parts  moving 
with  it  upon  the  car,  which,  being  carried  on  a  solid  column  of 
water,  do  not  tend  to  teeter  the  car  as  a  free  counterbalance 
does  when  the  car  is  stopped  in  its  ascent  and  the  momentum 
of  the  free  counterbalance  raises  the  car  after  the  hoisting 
power  has  been  cut  off.  Such  counterbalances  easily  raise  a 
car,  having  a  speed  of  500  feet  per  minute,  6  feet  beyond  the 
point  when  the  hoisting  power  cuts  off,  and  of  course  let  the 
car  fall  back  that  distance  and  teeter  (to  use  an  elevator  term) 
several  feet  up  and  down  before  coming  to  rest.  This  is  only 
avoided  by  fine. valve  adjustment  and  taking  plenty  of  distance 
to  stop  in. 

Another  cause  of  teeter  is  the  whip  of  the  ropes  on  horizontal 
machines,  which  is  not  common  to  the  vertical ;  this  is  greater 
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in  the  compression  than  in  the  tension  piston  rods,  as  the  ropes 
on  the  former  pass  around  the  cylinder  from  the  mnltiplying 
sheaves  anchored  at  the  water  end  to  the  trayelling  sheaves  at 
the  other  end,  or  nearly  double  the  distance  of  the  tension 
piston-ro<l  type,  where  the  travelling  sheaves  meet  the  anchored 
sheaves  at  one  end  of  their  travel. 

We  must  pass  over  valve  design  and  construction  as  matter 
involving  too  much  detail  for  the  scope  of  this  paper :  enough 
to  saj  that  no  branch  of  hydraulic  machinery  has  developed  the 
variety  of  ingenious  devices  employed  in  controlling  hydraulic 
elevators,  and  by  no  other  means  can  an  elevator  car  be  better 
handled. 

To  avoid  transmitting  pump  pulsations  to  the  car,  and  also  for 
storing  power  to  use  after  the  pump  is  stopped,  gravity  tanks, 
pressure  tanks,  gravity-pressure  tanks,  and  accumulators  are 
used. 

The  gravity  tanks  which  used  to  decorate  the  roofis  of  baild- 
ings  are  seldom  used  now ;  the  pressure  tank  in  the  engine 
room,  as  shown  in  Fig.  290,  came  next,  accumulating  air  pressore 
over  the  water  line  for  any  amount  required,  air  being  mixed 
with  the  supply  by  a  valve  to  maintain  the  proper  water  leveL 
Placing  this  tank  on  tlie  roof  as  a  gravity-pressure  tank  per- 
mitted the  air  from  the  cylinder  to  escape  more  readily  and  gave 
greater  storage  of  power  by  using  gravity  pressure  for  light  loads 
as  the  air  pressure  reduced. 

Accumulators  <ire  chiefly  used  with  high-pressure  plants,  but 
pressures  over  250  pounds  per  square  inch  are  not  often  used. 

For  pumping  water  into  these  tanks  all  kinds  of  pumps  are 
used,  electric  or  gas  engine  power  pumps,  single-cylinder, 
duplex,  compound- duplex,  and  high-duty  pumping  engines, 
according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  plant ;  compound  and 
high-duty  pumps  being  economical  only  where  enough  eleyatoTS 
are  running  to  give  the  pumps  a  steady  load. 

The  following  reproduction.  Fig.  291,  of  a  photograph  taken  at 
the  Wliittier  Machine  Company's  shop  in  Boston,  shows  an 
electric  elevator  invented  and  built  by  the  writer  in  1888  and 
1889,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  or  those  associated  with  him  at 
the  time  knew,  the  first  electric  elevator  ever  built 

I  had  simply  taken  hydraulic-elevator  sheaves,  mounted 
them  in  a  suitable  fr  ime,  and  pulled  them  with  a  nut  and  screw 
instead  of  by  their  usual  hydraulic  cylinder  and  piston.     The 
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screw  was  ilriven  through  a  double  spur'-gear  reduction  by  the 
Thomson-Houston  electric  motor  seen  in  the  right  of  the 
photogi-njih.     The  screw  hud  two  threads  of  oiie-lmlt  iuuh  sqiiiive 


section,  2-inch  pitch,  and  ■t-inch  outside  diameter ;  it  car- 
ried a  bronze  nut  covering  twelve  threada,  I  was  told  by  both 
Thomson -Houston  and  Sprague  electric  engineers  in  Boston 
that  it  would  never  be  safe  to  start  an  elevator  car  coupled  direct 
to  an  electric  motor,  so  I  built  a  centrifugal  clutch  and  brake 
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permitting  the  armature  to  revolve  freely  till  it  attained  a  speed 
of  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  then  engage  the  load  and 
release  the  brake  at  the  same  moment  by  friction  driving  clutch 
and  brakeshoe  ;  this  it  did,  the  first  and  every  other  time,  mak- 
ing a  very  easy  start  and  stop,  but  was  about  as  necessary  an 
attachment  to  an  electric  motor  as  a  safety  valve  would  have 
been.  The  motor  was  controlled  by  a  street-car  rheostat  on  the 
car,  carrying  the  line  current. 

My  next  discovery  was  a  ball-bearing  nut  built  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Lieb,  and  exhibited  by  him  as  a  curiosity  of  no  practical 
value.  I  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  its  practical  value,  and 
arranged  to  use  it  on  my  next  elevator,  redesigned  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  Mr.  Lieb. 

This  elevator,  called  the  Sprague-Pratt  electric  elevator,  was 
not  put  in  actual  use  until  September,  1891,  when  it  was  located 
on  the  fourth  floor  at  No.  135  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  292,  and  connected  to  the  only  passenger  car 
in  the  building  by  a  separate  set  of  ropes,  to  enable  us  to 
change  back  to  the  old  steam  hoistway  machine  to  run  the  car 
by  that  when  we  wished  to  lay  ours  off  for  alterations  or  repairs. 

On  May  19,  1892,  at  6  A.M.,  a  fire  in  the  floor  underneath  this 
elevator  burned  the  flooring  from  under  it,  dropped  the  plaster 
from  above  it,  turned  the  fire  hose  upon  it,  and  left  it  resting 
on  charred  timbers,  covered  with  mortar  and  rust.  At  8  p.m.  on 
the  same  day  it  was  in  operation  again,  carrying  passengers  the 
same  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it. 

It  was  not  absolutely  fireproof ;  the  next  fire  in  this  building 
finished  its  career,  but  by  that  time  we  had  its  successor  in 
operation  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  following  views — Figs.  293  and  294 — show  the  general 
design  of  this  elevator.  In  Fig.  293  the  ball-bearing  nut  in  sec- 
tion is  shown  seated  in  the  crosshead  and  having  its  centre 
supported  by  the  crosshead  guide  shoe,  the  motion  of  the  screw 
being  transmitted  through  the  balls  to  the  nut,  and  from  the  nut 
to  the  crosshead,  which  carries  the  travelling  sheaves. 

Fig.  29-1:  shows  the  single-deck  horizontal  type,  and  Fig.  295 
the  double-deck  horizontal  type  ;  a  triple-deck  type  is  also  built. 
The  multiple-deck  types  are  merely  building  independent  ma- 
chines one  on  the  top  of  the  other  to  save  floor  space.  Referring 
to  Fig.  294:,  the  car  ropes  are  seen  leading  down  to  the  sheaves, 
which  are  carried  on  trunnions  at  left-hand  end  of  the  machine, 
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from  there  around  the  travelling  sheaves,  etc.,  niitil  the  desixed 
multiplication  is  obtained,  when  they  are  anchored  to  an  evener 
bar  over  the  fixed  sheavea.  The  usual  multiplication  is  8  to  1 
on  the  machine  and  2  to  1  on  the  counterbalance  for  high  rise 
and  high-speed  cars.  Four,  five,  or  six  g-inch  ropes  lead  from 
the  car  over  the  overhead  sheaves,  down  around  a  sheave  on  the 
counterbalance,  up  to  and  anchored  at  the  top  of  the  building 
four  1-inch  ropes  lead  from  the  bottom  of  the  counterbalance 
to  the  machine,  two  of  them  passing  around  eight  multiplying 
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shftavf^s  on  one  side  of  the  machine,  and  two  on  the  other  side, 
making  the  travel  of  the  car  sixteen  times  that  of  the  nut,  and 
the  load  on  the  nut  sixteen  times  the  unbalanced  weight  of  the 
car  plus  its  load,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  80,000  pounds. 

Figs.  296  and  297  show  photographs  of  machines  made  in 
accordance  with  the  drawings  Figs.  294  and  295. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  293,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  nuts 
connected  together  by  a  splined  sleeve,  allowing  them  to  be 
forced  apart  by  a  coiled  spring  shown  between  the  sleeve  and 
ball  nut.  Between  the  conical  end  of  the  safety  nut  and  the 
crosshead  is  a  conical  bronze  bushing,  and  the  end  of  the  safety 
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nut  is  bIiowii  in  csiitact  with  a  slioulder  oil  tlie  screw.  This 
tormx  the  upper  limit  of  the  uat's  travel,  at  which  poiut  the  oar 
is  about  three  feet  aliove  the  top  floor,  uud  should,  if  the  hoist 
way  13  properly  ilesigned  for  a  high-speed  car,  he  three  feet 
below  the  overheat!  work.  If  the  motor  contiuues  to  revolve  the 
screw  after  the  safety  nut  meets  this  shoulder,  on  account  of 
both  operator  and  upper-limit  switch  failing  to  stop  it,  the  nnt 
simply  revolves  with  the  screw  and  turns  upon  its  conical 
brouze  seat  in  the  crosshead;  the  iriction  at  this  poiut  bein; 
always  greater  than  between  the  nut,  balls,  and  screw,  holds  the 


■nut  from  turning  while  hoisting  and  lowering.  At  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  screw,  as  shown  in  Figa.  29i  and  205,  is  a  rubber  buffer 
to  stop  the  travel  of  the  nut  gradually  should  the  lower-limit 
switch  fail  to  stop  it.  These  limit  switches  shown  on  the  guide 
l>eam  arc  operated  by  rolls  on  the  crosshead  frame  engaging  a 
bell-crank  lever  on  the  upper-limit  switch,  as  shown  on  the  lower 
deck  of  Pig.  295,  and  a  cam  keyed  to  the  shaft  nf  the  lower  limit 
switch  and  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  guide  beam  from 
the  switch. 

Following  the  screw  along  to  the  right,  we  neit  observe  a 
centrifugal  governor  belted  to  it ;  this  operates  a  switch  to  open 
the  brake  circuit  and  apply  the  brake  if  the  electric  speed  con- 
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troller  fails.  As  now  built,  tliis  belt  runs  on  the  keyed  taper 
coupling  joining  tlu^  screw  to  the  armature  shaft.  At  the  time 
this  cut  was  made  the  screw  bar  extended  in  one  solid  shaft 
tlirougli  the  armature  to  the  brake  pulley  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  machine,  but  tliis  made  them  too  long  to  handle  and  too 
costly  to  make  and  renew. 

Tlie  thrust  of  tlio  screw  is  located  on  the  right-hand  face  of 
the  motor  l)ed,  placing  the  screw  load  under  tension.  The 
design  of  this  thrust  bearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  298,  a  photograph 
of  the  caged  rolls  which  bear  between  two  hardened  steel  plates 
I  inch  thick  by  11  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  having  gradually  raised  the  gear  of  these  elevators  as 
our  contrjicts  called  for  liigher  rises  and  speeds,  without  en- 
larging the  area  of  the  nut  or  thrust  to  provide  for  double  the 
load  they  were  intended  to  carry,  we  had  trouble  getting  a 
thrust  within  the  dimensions  that  existing  machines  limited  us 
to,  that  would  stand  these  occasional  loads  of  80,000  pounds  at 
«500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  average  loads  of  between  20,000 
and  30,000  pounds.  We  tried  every  arrangement  of  ball  thrust 
with  balls  from  ^-incli  to  1-inch  diameter  that  was  ever  heard 
of,  also  every  form  of  cone-roller  thrust.  Cone-roller  thrusts 
would  usually  melt  and  weld  in  a  few  hours  at  the  thrust  of  the 
cones,  even  when  each  cone  had  a  ball-bearing  thrust,  and  ball 
thrusts  would  wear  out  plates  and  balls  in  a  few  weeks.  This 
state  of  things  was  getting  pretty  expensive,  when  in  testing 
some  soft  balls  in  a  thrust  bearing  made  for  that  purpose  I 
observed  them  form  a  straight  rim  and  revolve  on  it  with  no 
tendency  to  form  a  crown.  I  took  the  hint  and  made  a  cage  of 
180  rolls  .^-inch  diameter  by  ,V.-inch  face  by  J-inch  thick,  cor- 
ners rounded  ;,'.j-inch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  298.  Tliis  was  placed  in 
our  greatest  thrust-destroying  elevator  nearly  two  years  ago ;  it 
has  shown  no  measurable  wear  as  yet  and  has  acquired  a  most 
remarkable  ])()lisli.  Other  thrusts  of  this  design  have  failed  on 
ac(*ount  of  the  plates  not  being  perfectly  hard,  or  defects  in  the 
rolls,  but  these  are  tlie  oxcepti(ms. 

Th(^  motor  is  a  four-pole,  rectangular  steel-casting  field, 
series  w(juiid,  with  just  (enough  shunt  to  excite  its  dynamo 
action  wlioii  driv(>n  by  the  descending  car. 

Tlj(^  brak(v,  as  shown  at  the  right  of  the  side  elevation  and 
atlja(MMit  end  view,  is  a  stool  band  lined  with  wood  blocks,  an- 
cliored  at  the  bottom  and  gripping  three-fourths  of  the  pullej. 
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The  tensiou  is  applied  by  a  helical  spring  and  released  by  a 
maguet,  |',;-iiich  movement  sufficing  to  clear  the  20-inch  diame- 
ter pulley. 

Looking  at  the  pulley  end,  the  screw  revolves  from  left  to 
right  in  lowering  the  car,  thus  getting  the  cumulative  friction 
tension  of  the  band  to  hold  the  load. 

The  multiplying  sheaves  running  on  roller  bearings  places 
the  entire  transmission  of  power  in  this  elevator  on  lolling  fric- 
tion, and  attains  the  remarkable  efficiency,  for  a  machine  of  this 
character,  of  70  per  cent,  from  current  delivered  to  motor  to 
work  done  at  car,  giving  the  mechanical  efficiency  over  80  per 
cent.     This  is  in  hoisting.     In  lowering,  the  car  load  on  the  ball 
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nut  revolves  the  screw,  starting  it  instantly  the  brake  is  re- 
leased, and  drives  the  motor  connected  up  as  a  dynamo,  gene- 
rating 50  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  descending  load  iu 
current  at  the  dynamo's  terminals.  This  current,  being  a  poten- 
tial varying  from  zero  to  maximum,  has  not  been  utilized  as  yet. 

Having  a  rheostat  in  which  the  highest  resistance  will  just 
move  the  car  without  overheating  while  hoisting,  and  hold  the 
motor  on  its  dynamo  circuit  in  lowering  to  a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble speed  by  very  low  resistance,  all  ranges  of  car  speed  are 
obtained. 

As  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  this  elevator,  as  well 
as  the  hydraulic,  depends  upon  the  tension  of  the  hoisting  ropes 
to  maintain  its  motion  in  lowering,  and  requires  no  automatic 
slack-cable  device  to  atop  the  paying  out  of  slack  cable  when 
the  car  is  stopped  in  its  descent  by  anything  but  the  hoisting 
machine.     In  the  hydraulic,  the  rope  tension  on  the  piston  is 
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the  only  power  by  wliich  it  can  circulate  water  in  the  vertical 
or  discharge  it  in  the  horizontal  cylinder.  In  this  elevator,  the 
rope  tension  on  the  nut  is  the  only  power  by  which  it  drives  the 
screw  in  lowering,  but  the  momentum  of  the  armature  continues 
to  revolve  the  screw  after  the  nut  pressure  is  released,  and  if 
the  nut  was  fastened  to  the  crosshead  it  would  be  carried  to  the 
end  of  its  travel  and  slack  all  the  rope  on  the  machine ;  even  if 
not  fastened  to  the  crosshead,  its  inertia  would  carrj'  it  a  long 
distance  on  the  screw  before  it  turned  with  it.  To  compensate 
for  the  momentum  of  the  armature  and  inertia  of  the  nut,  the 
nut  is  not  only  free  to  turn  with  the  screw  when  the  crosshead 
pressure  is  released,  but  the  spring  shown  in  Fig.  293  jams  the 
safety  nut  back  against  the  screw's  thread  and,  forcing  the  nut 
to  turn  with  the  screw,  prevents  any  slack  cable. 

Another  function  of  this  safety  nut  is  to  hold  the  load  in  case 
the  ball  nut's  threads  should  wear  out  and  strip,  or  rather  to 
prevent  this  by  being  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  screw's  thread 
that,  while  normally  making  no  contact  with  the  screw,  it  ap- 
proaches the  screw's  thread  as  the  ball  nut's  thread  wears, 
and  before  it  has  worn  to  the  point  of  stripping,  the  load  is 
carried  on  the  safety  nut,  which  having  too  much  friction  to 
drive  the  screw  and  lower  the  car,  the  elevator  is  simply  put  out 
of  operation  till  a  new  nut  is  furnished. 

A  vertical  type  of  this  elevator  has  been  installed  in  the  Park 
Eow  Building,  New  York  City,  where  there  are  five  elevators 
rising  twenty-five  stories,  297  feet,  and  five  rising  twenty-six 
stories,  309  feet,  operated  by  these  machines. 

While  the  functions  of  this  type  are  identically  the  same  as 
the  horizontal,  the  design  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  nut, 
screw,  thrust,  brake,  and  armature,  is  entirely  different.  The 
gear  of  these  machines  is  sixteen  to  one,  the  same  as  used  on 
horizontal  machines  for  similar  service.  Suspended  just  below 
the  lower  limit  of  counterbalance  travel  are  three  pairs  of 
machine  multi})lying  sheaves,  each  pair  being  carried  on  a 
trunnion,  and  the  three  trunnions  carried  by  two  1-inch  by  10-inch 
steel  bars,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  trunnions  pass  with 
nuts  and  cotter  pins  on  the  outside.  These  1-inoh  by  10-inch 
bars  are  suspended  from  beams  resting  on  columns  which  ex% 
tend  down  about  80  feet  to  the  machine  beds,  and  carry  the 
l()-to- 1  geared  pull  of  the  ropes. 

Below  the  three  fixed  sheaves  come  four  pairs  of  traTelling 
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sheaves  mounted  in  the  same  way,  only  their  l*ineh  hj  10- 
inch  bars  are  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  two  3-inoh  rods  whioli 
extend  down  to  the  nat*s  crosshead  on  either  side  of  the  serew. 
At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  these  bars  are  crossheads  with 
guide  shoes  running  on  the  same  Tee  rails  that  the  counter- 
balance runs  on ;  these  rails  extend  from  the  top  of  the  machine 
guides  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  also  keep  the  three  fixed 
sheaves  in  line  with  the  travelling  sheaves.  On  either  side  of 
the  counterbalance  two  |-inch  ropes  lead  down  close  to  the  Tee 
rails  to  the  lower  pair  of  travelling  sheaves,  and  pass  upward 
from  them  to  the  upper  pair  of  fixed  sheaves,  which  are  3  inches 
smaller  in  diameter ;  from  there  down  to  the  next  set  of  travel- 
ling sheaves,  etc.,  there  being  3  inches  reduction  in  each  suc- 
cessive pair  of  fixed  and  travelling  sheaves,  l^inch  distance 
rope«  centres  is  maintained,  and  the  ropes  finally  anchor  at  the. 
bottom  of  the  fixed  sheaves'  bars.  These  multiplying  sheaves 
are  all  mounted  on  roller  bearings  made  of  ^inch  solid  hard- 
steel  rolls  held  in  machined  bronze  cages  made  of  one  casting ; 
they  roll  on  hardened  and  ground  steel  trunnions  and  hardened 
and  ground  steel  bushings  f-inch  thick.  Grease  is  forced 
through  the  centre  of  truunions  into  each  sheave  bearing.  There 
are  twenty-eight  (28)  of  these  ^-inch  rolls  3^  inches  long  in  each 
sheave.  The  load  on  these  bearings  is  about  320  pounds  per 
projected  square-inch  area,  and  their  inaccessibility  renders  it 
necessary  to  make  them  able  to  run  without  attention  for  long 
periods  of  time.  I  have  seen  sheaves  carrying  this  same  load, 
but  running  their  bored  hole  directly  on  the  steel  shaft,  enlarge 
from  4-inch  to  5f-inch  bore  and  wear  the  shaft  i  inch  where 
they  turned  on  it,  in  six  months. 

The  counterweighting  effect  of  all  these  parts  moving  one-six- 
teenth of  the  car  speed  reduces  the  momentum  of  the  tofcal  counter- 
balance, and,  the  vertical  machine  ropes  not  whipping  as  much 
as  the  horizontal  machine  ropes,  produces  a  much  better  motion 
of  car.  These  cars  with  their  finished  cages,  averaging  40  square 
feet  area  of  platform,  weigh  only  2,700  pounds,  and  are  counter- 
balanced just  enough  to  be  operated,  by  the  ropes,  sheaves,  and 
vertically  moving  parts  of  the  machine,  without  a  pound  of  metal 
being  added  for  counterbalance  only.  The  varying  counterbalanc- 
ing effect  of  the  ropes  as  the  car  travels  is  compensated  by  two 
chains  of  l|-inch  iron  links  looping  from  the  counterbalance 
to  a  support  in  the  building  midway  in  its  travel. 
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The  vertical  screw  ruuu  much  truer  than  the  horizontal  and 
is  inuoli  eattier  ou  tlie  bnll-beAring  nut 

Our  experience  hcgiuu  to  indicate  that  our  present  size  of  nat, 
cariTing  240  ^inch  balln  under  load  at  a  time,  is  too  amall 
where  they  are  geared  16  to  1  to  the  oar  and  the  load  ranges 
from  100  to  300  x)ounds  per  hall  Fig.  300  shows  a  ball-beaiing 
nut  on  a  hollow  ttcrew  bar  carrying  320  ^-inch  balls  luder  load, 
wliioh  I  liope  to  use  in  future  high-geared  elevators,  thas  getting 
the  benefit  of  a  stiffer  and  more  reliable  screw  bar,  as  well  as 
about  Ihree  times  the  ball-carrying  capacity.  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter, 
of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  has  offere<l  to  undertake  to 
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bore  a  3>inch  hole  througli  tlie  centre  of  these  bars  up  to  26 
feet  in  length,  which,  as  this  steel  is  80  carbon  and  60  manganeeie, 
is  no  easy  feat  to  perform.  This  may  be  modified,  however,  by 
using  a  softer  stoel  for  l>oriug  and  obtaining  the  requisite  hard- 
ness afterwards  by  oil  tempering. 

it//:  6.  H,  IfiJl,  E.K. — Early  in  its  development  as  a  commer- 
cial power  niachino  tho  electric  motor  was  applied  to  hoisting 
machinery.  Tlie  first  application  to  elevators  for  passenger  or 
freight  service  was  by  belting  to  existing  hoists  formerly  oper- 
ated (liroct  by  sti<am  or  from  a  line  of  shafting.  The  motor 
in  such  cri-SBs  is  ciitirplv  similar  to  any  power  motor,  SB  it  IB 
run  in  one  dirtv^tiou  continuously,  and  not  started,  stopped,  and 
controlled  by  the  car  operator.    The  elevator  motor,  as  a  k»d»- 
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what  distinct  class,  is  confined  to  those  direct  connected  to  the 
elevating  macliinery  and  controlled  entirely  from  the  car;  the 
operations  of  starting,  stopping,  regulation  of  speed,  and  revers- 
ing being  entirely  functions  of  the  motor  and  its  controlling 
apparatus. 

The  necessity  of  meeting  the  severe  conditions  of  these  opera- 
tions has  developed  a  class  of  motors  peculiar  in  some  respects 
and  with  many  admirable  qualities.  The  conditions  to  meet  are 
in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  street-car  service,  which  has 
produced  a  type  of  motor  of  marked  individuality  and  of  high 


merit.  The  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  services — 
viz.,  elevator  and  street-railway — ara  chiefly  thoroughuess  and 
strength  of  design,  ability  to  stand  all  sorts  of  abuse,  weather 
conditions,  overload,  shocks  of  frequent  starting  under  heavy 
lootls,  and  ability  to  reverse  and  run  in  either  direction 
equally  well.  In  several  respects  the  conditions  for  elevator 
service  are  more  severe  and  exacting  than  those  for  railway 
service,  which  seems  natural,  since  an  elevator  is  no  more  or 
less  than  a  railway  operation  on  a  vertical  plane. 

Besidesthe  prime  requisite  of  arailway  motor,  viz.,  endurance — 
a  requisite,  by  the  way,  much  ma^ified  in  importance  when  we 
consider  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  disabled  elevator  home 
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for  repairs  while  another  replac3s  it — the  elevator  motor  must 
be  efficient  and  economical  of  power  both  on  starting  and  run- 
ning ;  it  must  be  capable  of  rapid  control,  combining  gentleness 
with  almost  unlimited  power.  An  elevator  is  usually  operated 
on  a  lower  voltage  supply  than  that  of  a  railway  line  with  corre- 
sponding greater  current  values.  Frequently  they  are  con- 
nected to  circuits  that  supply  lights  and  other  power,  and  the 
number  of  machines  in  a  single  plant  is  so  small  as  to  prevent 
the  averaging  of  the  current  value  to  a  fairly  constant  figure,  as 
is  the  case  when  a  large  number  of  units  are  in  operation.  The 
fluctuations  of  current  are  necessarily  great,  and,  if  excessive  in 
starting,  are  especially  noticeable  and  annoying.  Any  uneven- 
ness  of  action  in  starting  and  stopping  is  very  noticeable  and 
unpleasant.     Their  perfect  safety  must  be  beyond  question. 

Under  the  same  conditions  of  field  strength  and  potential  the 
motor  must  have  a  very  constant  speed  under  extreme  condi- 
tions of  load  from  a  negative  to  [i  maximum  positive. 

The  most  common  and  widely  known  form  of  electric  elevator 
is  the  worm  gear  and  drum  machine,  which  consists  generically 
of  the  winding  drum  and  worm  wheel  carried  on  the  same  shaft, 
a  worm  meshing  with  the  gear,  and  the  armature  of  the  motor 
mounted  on  the  worm  shaft.  While  not  essentially  so,  these 
machines  are  almost  exclusively  operated  on  the  overbalanced 
principle.  This  has  the  well-known  advantage  in  economy  of 
power  by  making  the  system  balanced  when  the  average  load  is 
in  the  car.  With  the  car  thus  overbalanced  the  possibility 
exists — arbitrarily  as  far  as  the  motor  or  control  is  concerned — 
of  having  the  motor  drive  a  positive  load  or  of  having  the  load 
tend  to  drive  the  motor  in  either  direction  according  as  the  live 
load  is  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  of  overbalance.  This 
condition  makes  a  shunt  winding  for  the  motor  a  necessity, 
since  a  series-wound  motor  would  be  useless  to  control  the  car 
wliero  the  load  was  tending  to  move  by  gravity  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  the  motor  is  being  driven.  When  this  condition  exists 
with  a  properly  designed  shunt  motor,  a  very  small  increase  in 
speed  over  the  normal,  caused  by  the  driving  load,  will  raise 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  the  motor  above  that  of  the  power  cir- 
cuit and  cause  it  to  generate  current  back  into  the  line,  thus  ftci- 
ing  as  a  dynamic  brake. 

A  variation  in  si)eed  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  is  obtained  wifii 
the  best  machines  for  a  variation  in  load  from  the  maxWHrn 
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positive  power  of  the  machine  to  a  similar  negative  load.  This 
ability  to  generate  current  back  into  the  line  is  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  in  preserving  a  constant  speed  under  all  condi- 
tions, but  also  in  the  matter  of  economy.  Where  a  number  of 
machines  are  connected  to  the  same  power  line  close  together, 
this  action  produces  a  remarkable  saving  in  total  power  re- 
quired. A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  presented  in  a  case 
where  twenty-three  machines,  nearly  all  of  the  same  size,  are 
installed  in  one  plant.  The  mains  are  of  heavy  copper  and 
installed  so  as  to  closely  tie  all  of  the  motors  together.  The 
machines  are  designed  to  carry  loads  of  5,500  pounds  and  4,500 
pounds  at  a  speed  of  150  feet  and  225  feet  per  minute  respec- 
tively. The  regular  average  duty  is  very  much  higher  than  is 
ordinary — being  usually  about  one-half  of  these  load  figures. 
The  average  hoisting  current  for  each  machine  at  230  volts  is 
about  50  amperes.  The  cars  are  rather  heavily  overbalanced, 
so  that  an  empty  car  going  up  or  a  loaded  car  descending 
will  drive  the  motor  and  cause  it  to  generate  current  back  into 
the  mains,  which  goes  to  supply  one  of  its  neighbors  that  is 
running  down  light  or  up  with  a  heavy  load.  The  current 
supplied  to  the  system  is,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the 
generated  current  and  that  expended  in  doing  actual  work. 
The  result  is  a  great  diminution  in  power  required  by  the 
plant  over  that  which  would  be  necessary  were  the  elevators 
separated  and  supplied  individually.  The  power  required  to 
operate  the  entire  plant  averages  about  10  amperes  for  each 
elevator  in  service,  and  the  total  current  supply  is  very  con- 
stant. Instead  of  using  a  separate  generator  for  the  elevator 
load  as  originally  contemplated,  the  elevators  are  now  run  from 
the  same  generators  with  the  light  load  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  having  the  motor  design  such  that  it  will  act  as 
an  efficient  generator  and  attain  a  potential  greater  than  the  line 
voltage  at  a  speed  not  greatly  in  excess  of  its  motor  speed,  it  is 
also  a  prime  requisite  that  the  worm  gear  be  very  efficient. 

Another  noticeable  case  of  the  effect  of  this  action  was  men- 
tioned in  the  discussion  of  an  elevator  plant  at  a  recent  conven- 
tion of  this  KSociety.  In  this  case  two  of  the  elevators  of  a 
plant  of  eight  were  used  to  carry  load  down  only,  the  up  trip 
being  with  empty  car.  The  average  current  for  these  two  ma- 
chines is  negative  ;  i,e,,  they  act  as  generat»ors  and  actually  sup- 
ply energy  to  the  other  machines  of  the  system. 
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The  combiued  necessities  of  using  a  shunt  field  winding  and — 
for  reasons  of  economy — of  having  the  current  cut  off  from  the 
field  when  the  machine  is  not  in  actual  operation,  require  a  spe- 
cial consideration,  especially  in  isolated  machines,  in  order  to 
prevent  excessive  inrush  of  current  when  starting.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  field  magnetize  quickly,  so  that  the  starting 
resistance  may  be  cut  out  promptly.  This  is  accomplished  in 
some  machines  by  a  special  arrangement  of  the  shunt  field,  and 
in  others  by  using  a  few  series  turns.  These  series  turns  must 
be  cut  out  with  absolute  certainty  as  soon  as  the  motor  attains 
its  speed,  for  the  reasons  before  given. 

For  the  purpose  of  slow  running  as  well  as  to  further  reduce 
the  starting  current,  the  best  practice  designs  the  motor  to  run 
when  at  normal  maximum  speed  with  a  field  magnetization  con- 
siderably below  the  saturation  point. 

When  starting,  the  field  is  brought  quickly  to  saturation,  giv- 
ing the  motor  a  heavj^  torque  and  a  slow  speed  with  little  more 
than  the  running  current  when  the  field  is  weakened  and  the 
motor  speeded  up.  Such  arrangement  reduces  the  amount  of 
power  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  motor,  or,  conversely, 
makes  a  larger  and  heavier  motor  necessary  for  a  given  output, 
as  compared  with  standard  power  motors. 

With  the  special  conditions  to  meet,  the  best  elevator  motors 
have  a  very  high  efficiency.  A  hoisting  efficiency  over  all — ^.e., 
from  line  supply  to  net  load  lifted  by  machine — of  60  per  cent  is 
ordinary,  while  in  many  machines  70  to  75  per  cent,  is  attained. 
For  this  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  alone  must  be  high,  and 
is  commonly  90  per  cent. 

The  control  of  tlie  drum  type  of  machine  has  to  perform 
three  general  functions : 

1.  Make  and  break  the  current  and  reverse  the  motor. 

2.  Cut  out  the  starting  resistance. 

3.  Circuit  the  motor  through  a  resistance  when  stopping  and 
apply  the  brake. 

The  oldest  form  of  control  accomplished  the  first  and  second 
entirely  by  a  hand  rope  running  to  the  car.  These  early  ma- 
chines did  not  accomplish  the  third-named,  but  depended 
entirely  upon  the  brake  for  stopping.  The  motor  affords  a 
most  excellent  means  for  bringing  the  moving  car  to  rest  by 
circuiting  through  a  resistance,  preferably  one  variable  from 
maximum  to  zero  with  heaw  cars  and  loads.     The  action  of  the 
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motor  is  proportional  to  the  load  and  speed  and  is  powerful 
and  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  easy.  The  action  of  a  me- 
chanical brake  set  at  a  given  pressure  is  apt  to  be  harsh  with 
light  loads,  or  not  sufficiently  powerful  at  heavy  ones.  "With 
light  loads  and  small  machines  this  is  not  so  noticeable. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  performing  these  functions, 
either  altogether  electrically  or  partially,  have  caused  such 
means  to  be  quite  generally  adopted.  A  well-known  form  of 
controller  is  one  in  which  the  making,  breaking,  and  reversing 
are  performed  by  a  switch  controlled  directly  by  the  hand  rope, 
the  same  switch  controlling  the  circuits  of  the  brake  coil  and  a 
solenoid  which  cuts  out  the  starting  resistance.  The  electric 
form  of  brake  is  in  all  cases  arranged  so  that  the  brakeshoes 
are  pressed  against  the  brake  pulley  by  a  spring  or  weight,  and 
released  therefrom  by  a  solenoid.  This  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  automatically  applying  the  brake  whenever  the 
current  is  cut  oflF  in  stopping  or  in  an  emergency.  One  form  of 
solenoid  for  cutting  out  the  starting  resistance  is  wound  so  that 
its  axis  is  a  segment  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  The 
plunger  is  similarly  shaped  and  is  carried  by  a  lever  on  the 
opposite  end  of  which  is  carried  the  brush  which  passes  over 
a  commutator  between  the  segments  of  which  is  connected  the 
starting  resistance.  An  air  dash-pot  is  usually  attached  to 
the  lever  to  control  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  plunger 
and  lever.  The  lever  movement  is  used  because  of  the  appar- 
ent difficulty  of  designing  a  solenoid  magnet  which  will  act 
over  long  distances.  A  form  of  controller  manufactured  by 
Sprague  Electric  Company  which  overcomes  this  difficulty 
is  shown  in  Fig.  301.  This  is  entirely  electric — the  making, 
breaking,  reversing,  and  circuiting  through  a  resistance  when 
stopping  being  accomplished  by  the  two  solenoids  on  either 
side  of  the  main  solenoid.  The  rheostat  solenoid  in  this  con- 
troller is  direct  lifting  against  gravity  and  is  governed  by  an 
adjustable  air  dash-pot  in  the  interior  of  the  coil.  The  con- 
tact brushes  are  carried  on  the  end  of  the  plunger,  mak- 
ing contact  with  the  rows  of  segments  on  either  side.  The 
movement  of  this  plunger  is  about  10  inches,  and  its  rapidity 
of  movement  is  easily  varied  by  the  air  dash-pot  irom  1  to  5 
seconds  as  desired.  Another  form  of  entirely  electric  con- 
troller is  the  magnet  control  manufactured  by  the  Otis  Com- 
pany.    This  controls  the  making,  braking,  reversing,  and  cir- 
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OTiiting,  by  magnets  in  a  way  similar  to  the  above.  The 
starting  resistance  is  cut  out  in  sections  by  the  action  of  a 
number  of  other  magnets  whose  coils  are  so  wound  and  con- 
nected that  they  are  energized  in  rotation  as  the  armature  of 
the  main  motor  increases  its  counter-electromotive  force.  The 
potential  thrown  across  the  armature  terminals  is  thus  propor- 
tional to  the  counter-electromotive  force  it  has  attained,  the 
acceleration  on  starting  being  automatically  proportioned  to  the 
load.  On  this  and  the  above  controller  a  variation  of  speed  of 
the  motor  is  accomplished  by  a  separate  magnet  which  varies 
the  field  strength  of  the  main  motor. 

In  all  of  the  above  controllers  the  cutting  out  of  starting 
resistance,  and  the  speed  with  which  this  is  done,  are  independent 
of  the  operator  in  the  car ;  the  variation  in  speed  under  the 
operator's  control  being  entirely  that  produced  by  field  variation 
of  the  main  motor. 

The  pilot-motor  controller  manufactured  by  the  Sprague 
Company  provides  means  for  controlling  this  at  will.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  802.  The  making,  breaking,  and  reversing  are 
controlled  by  the  two  circuit  breakers  as  in  the  other  forms. 
The  control  of  the  starting  rheostat  and  field  variation  is  through 
the  medium  of  a  pilot  motor  the  circuits  of  which  are  controlled 
by  the  operator.  The  pilot  motor  is  series  wound  with  diflferen- 
tial  field,  and  is  started  and  reversed  without  any  starting 
rheostat.  It  is  provided  with  limit  switches  and  stops  by  which 
it  cuts  oflF  its  own  circuit  at  the  limits  of  its  motion.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  brake  similar  in  construction  to  the  main-motor 
brake  and  mounted  upon  the  armature  shaft.  The  coil  of  the 
brake  is  connected  in  series  with  the  motor.  This  brake  serves 
to  stop  the  movement  of  the  rheostat  arm  instantly,  when  the 
current  is  cut  off  from  the  pilot  motor  by  the  car  operator  or  at 
the  limits  of  its  motion.  With  this  form  of  controller,  the  speed 
of  the  car  is  under  complete  control  from  the  very  slow  move- 
ment with  full  field  strength  and  all  starting  resistance  in  circuit, 
to  the  maximum  speed  with  the  motor  across  the  line  and  the 
field  weakened. 

An  interesting  device  is  provided  on  this  control  for  making 
the  acceleration  of  the  car  when  starting  proportional  to  its 
load.  The  device  consists  of  a  solenoid  in  circuit  with  the 
main-motor  armature  and  provided  with  a  plunger  and  suitable 
contacts.     When  the  starting  current  exceeds  a  predetermined 
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amount  for  which  the  throttle  (as  the  device  is  termed)  is  set, 
the  plunger  of  the  magnet  draws  up,  closing  a  shunt  circuit 
about  the  pilot-motor  armature.  This  slows  down  or  stops 
altogether  the  movement  of  the  rheostat  arm  until  the  counter- 
electromotive  force  of  the  main  motor  increases  and  the  current 
again  falls  below  the  given  amount,  when  the  plunger  drops  and 
the  movement  of  the  rheostat  arm  continues. 

With  the  complete  electric  control  there  is  usually  provided 
a  slack  cable  switch  operated  by  various  devices,  which  cuts  off 
the  current  and  stops  the  motor  in  case  the  hoisting  cables 
become  slackened  in  an  emergency,  and  a  centrifugal  governor 
which  acts  similarily  in  case  the  motor  attains  too  high  a  speed. 

Another  form  of  control  for  drum  elevators,  quite  different 
from  all  the  above,  is  that  known  as  the  Leonard  system.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  system  lies,  not  in  the  motor,  but  in  the  applied 
power.  By  means  of  an  individual  generator  for  each  elevator, 
whose  field  strength  and  therefore  voltage  are  varied  or  reversed 
at  will  by  the  operator,  this  supplies  to  the  motor,  without  the 
use  of  resistance,  the  variable  voltage  for  starting,  as  well  as 
for  speed  regulation  when  running.  The  field  of  the  motor 
is  kept  at  constant  strength  and  can  be  maintained  at  a 
maximum. 

The  starting  power  with  this  system  of  operation  need  never 
exceed  that  required  for  running,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  idea,  it  is  in  theory  the 
ideal  method  of  control.  It  is,  however,  hampered  commercially 
by  the  necessity  of  the  individual  and  separate  generating 
apparatus.  Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  generator,  in  order  to  have  its  field  strength  and 
voltage  follow  quickly  the  action  of  the  operator  in  increasing 
or  reducing  the  field  current,  in  order  to  produce  rapid  control 
of  the  car.  One  of  the  strongest  advantages  of  the  electric 
elevator  is  the  possibility  it  presents  for  centralizing  all  the 
power  needed  for  a  building  in  a  few  generating  units.  Where 
the  generators  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes  or  even  inter- 
changeably with  the  lighting  or  other  power  generators,  the 
electric  elevator  loses  a  great  part  of  its  advantage  over  other 
systems. 

Another  type  of  electric  elevator  which  has  attained  promi- 
nence is  the  screw  and  ball-nut  type  manufactured  by  the 
Sprague  Electric  Company.     This  is  a  radical  departure  in  its 
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electrical  as  well  as  mechanical  features  from  all  other  electric- 
elevator  practice,  and  was  desijxneJ  to  duplicate  hydraulic- 
elevator  service  in  the  matter  of  speed  and  operation  for  high- 
duty  passenger  service  in  office  buildings  The  machine  has 
l>een  descril)ed  above. 

The  car  in  this  svstem  is  alwavs  underbalanced.  The  motor 
operates  as  such  when  hoisting  but  is  driven  as  a  generator  by 
the  load  when  descending.  The  motor  is  series  wound  with  a 
few  turns  of  shunt  winding  remaining  in  circuit  to  assist  the 
rapid  building  up  of  the  field  magnetization  when  starting.  The 
form  of  control  for  this  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  303. 

Tlie  making  and  breaking  of  current  'there  is  no  reversal  of 
curn*nt  or  motor  connections,  since  power  is  used  only  in  hoist- 
ing ■  are  j^erformed  by  a  circuit  breaker  similar  to  that  for  dram 
macliines.  The  speed  in  hoisting  or  lowering  is  variable  at  will 
over  the  entire  range  of  the  motor,  and  is  controlled  through 
the  medium  of  a  pilot  motor  which  is  geared  to  the  rheostat 
arm.  On  the  hoisting  motion  this  is  an  ordinarv  rheostat  con- 
trol ;  in  lowering,  the  motor  as  a  generator  is  circuited  through 
a  variable  rheostat,  the  retarding  eflbrt,  and  hence  the  speed, 
being  governed  bv  the  amount  of  resistance  in  circuit- 

The  brake  is  connected  direct  on  the  armature  shaft,  and  is 
similar  in  principle  to  that  for  di*um  machines. 

The  positive  connection  between  the  power  unit  and  the  car, 
thf5  positive  limits  of  travel  presented  by  the  ball-nut  and  screw 
s^'steni,  and  its  great  ada])tability  to  the  application  of  safeftj 
dcjvices,  give  this  type  of  elevator  marked  advantages  over  the 
drum  machine*.  The  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  high,  70  per 
cent,  hoisting  efficiency  from  power  supply  to  load  hoisted 
being  ordinarily  attained. 

The  introduction  into  extensive  commercial  use  of  two-phase 
systems  of  alternating-current  electric  power,  and  the  use  of  this 
as  w(ill  as  single-  and  tliree-phaso  systems  abroad,  have  produced 
a  demand  for  elevatois  that  will  operate  on  such  systems.  A 
number  of  sucli  are  now  upon  the  market.  The  motors  for  these 
ar(^  usually  standard  types,  as  built  by  the  General  Electric,  West- 
inghonso,  and  otlior  companies. 

TliP  controlling  apparatus  is  much  simplified  by  the  lack  of 
ntM'(»ssity  for  any  starting  resistance.  The  low  efficiency  of  alter- 
nating current  magnets  requires  that  special  consideration  be 
given  the  control  a])paratus  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  power 
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electrical  as  well  as  mechanical  features  from  all  other  electric- 
elevator  practice,  and  was  designed  to  duplicate  hydraulic- 
elevator  service  in  the  matter  of  speed  and  operation  for  high- 
duty  passenger  service  in  office  buildings  The  machine  has 
been  described  above. 

The  car  in  this  system  is  always  underbalanced.  The  motor 
operates  as  such  when  hoisting,  but  is  driven  as  a  generator  by 
the  load  when  descending.  The  motor  is  series  wound  with  a 
few  turns  of  shunt  winding  remaining  in  circuit  to  assist  the 
rapid  building  up  of  the  field  magnetization  when  starting.  The 
form  of  control  for  this  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  303. 

Tlie  making  and  breaking  of  current  (there  is  no  reversal  of 
current  or  motor  connections,  since  power  is  used  only  in  hoist- 
ing) are  performed  by  a  circuit  breaker  similar  to  that  for  drum 
machines.  The  speed  in  hoisting  or  lowering  is  variable  at  will 
over  the  entire  range  of  the  motor,  and  is  controlled  through 
the  medium  of  a  pilot  motor  which  is  geared  to  the  rheostat 
arm.  On  the  hoisting  motion  this  is  an  ordinary  rheostat  con- 
trol ;  in  lowering,  the  motor  as  a  generator  is  circuited  through 
a  variable  rheostat,  the  retarding  effort,  and  hence  the  speed, 
being  governed  by  the  amount  of  resistance  in  circuit. 

Tlie  brake  is  connected  direct  on  the  armature  shaft,  and  is 
similar  in  principle  to  that  for  drum  machines. 

The  positive  connection  between  the  power  unit  and  the  car, 
the  positive  limits  of  travel  presented  by  the  ball-nut  and  screw 
system,  and  its  great  ada])tability  to  the  application  of  safefty 
devices,  give  this  type  of  elevator  marked  advantages  over  the 
drum  machine.  The  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  high,  70  per 
cent,  hoisting  efficiency  from  power  supply  to  load  hoisted 
being  ordhiarily  attained. 

Tlie  introduction  into  extensive  commercial  use  of  two-phase 
systems  of  alternating-curront  electric  power,  and  the  use  of  this 
as  well  as  single-  and  tliree-])haso  systems  abroad,  have  produced 
a  demand  for  elevators  tliat  will  operate  on  such  systems.  A 
number  of  sucli  are  now  upon  the  market.  The  motors  for  these 
are  usually  standard  types,  as  built  by  the  General  Electric,  West- 
ingliouso,  and  otlier  companies. 

Tlie  controlling  apparatus  is  much  simplified  by  the  lack  of 
ne(*(^ssity  for  any  starting  resistance.  The  low  efficiency  of  altera 
natin;^  current  magnets  retpiires  that  special  consideration  be 
given  the  control  a])paratus  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  power 
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being  expended  therein.  In  one  type  of  alternating  machine  a 
small  motor  is  used  to  operate  the  circuits  of  the  main  motor 
and  to  lift  and  apply  the  brake.  Tlie  objection  is  open  to  this, 
that  in  case  of  line  failure  the  brake  would  not  be  applied  or 
the  circuits  of  the  motor  opened.  Another  simpler  and  more 
direct  apparatus  controls  tlie  reversing  switch  of  the  motor,  and 
operates  tlie  brake  by  means  of  a  solenoid  magnet.  When  the 
plunger  of  this  magnet  has  completed  its  movement  and  at  the 
same  moment  that  current  is  applied  to  the  motor,  it  opens  its 
own  circuit  and  is  caught  and  held  by  a  latch.  Current  is  not 
flowing,  therefore,  through  the  solenoid  and  motor  at  the  same 
time,  a  point  of  atlvantage  in  keeping  the  starting  current  low. 
To  stop  the  motor  and  apply  the  brake  the  latch  must  be  released 
by  a  second  small  magnet.  At  tlie  limits  of  motion  of  the  ear 
this  latch  is  also  released  by  mechanical  means.  This  is  partly 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  first-named,  as  the  brake 
would  not  be  applied  nor  the  circuits  opened  in  case  of  failure 
of  power  for  a  short  or  long  period,  except  when  the  car  reaches 
its  limit  of  travel. 

Another  form  not  open  to  this  objection  employs  two  solenoids 
for  lifting  the  brake  and  reversing  the  motor,  one  for  up  and 
one  for  down  motion.  The  solenoids  are  so  designed  that  when 
the  movement  of  the  plunger  is  completed  the  reactance  of  the 
coil  is  greatly  increased,  and  hence  the  current  diminished  in 
value  much  below  that  required  to  raise  the  plungers.  This 
form  of  control  stops  the  motor  and  applies  the  brake  instantly 
when  the  control  circuit  is  opened  in  normal  operation,  or  in 
an  emergency.  In  case  of  single-phase  motors  a  teaser  arrange- 
ment is  employed  to  produce  a  rotary  field  when  starting,  and 
is  cut  out  when  the  motor  reaches  svnchronism  with  the  line. 
All  forms  of  electric  elevator  mechanism  lend  themselves  very 
readily  to  the  aj)plication  of  special  and  automatic  devices  for 
safe  and  convenient  operation  and  to  accomplish  any  special 
object.  The  forms  of  such  special  application  are  of  great  vari- 
ety, and  a  detailed  description  of  them  would  be  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  paper. 

A  very  popular  and  interesting  form  of  automatically  con- 
trollcul  elevator  for  use  in  private  dwellings  deserves  mention, 
however.  Tlu^  machine  itself  is  of  the  ordinary  drum  type, 
having  a  moderate  speed,  usually  about  100  feet  per  minnte.  It 
is  df^signod  to  be  operated  by  the  passenger,  no  operator  being 


requirerl.  Each  floor  lamTiug  is  proviiled  witli  a  button  switclj, 
by  pressing  which  the  car  is  brought  to  that  floor  irrespective 
of  its  previous  position,  provided  it  is  not  already  in  service 


aud  al!  landing  doors  are  closed.  Each  landing  door  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  look,  released  by  the  car  when  it  is  opposite 
the  landing,  and  holding  the  door  closed  at  all  otlier  times.  It 
also  is  provided  with  a  safety  switch,  which  opens  the  control- 
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ling  circuit  whenevor  the  door  is  opened,  so  that  the  car  cannot 
be  oporatod  unless  all  doors  are  closed.  The  car  may  be  pro- 
vided with  several  forms  of  operating  devices,  all  of  which  are  so 
arrango<l  tliat  when  l)eing  operated  bv  a  passenger  the  landing 
buttons  are  inoperative.  These  types  of  elevators  are  in  exten^ 
sive  use,  and  have  shown  tliemselves  not  only  perfectly  safe,  but 
verv  convenient  and  reliable. 

The  same,  or  similar,  form  of  automatic  control  is  used  in 
more  or  less  elaborate  modifications  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
]>oses,  such  as  dumb-waiters,  parcel  hoists,  freight  service,  etc., 
etc.,  wliicli  the  flexibility  of  the  electric  control  makes  possible 
witli  a  simplicity  and  directness  quite  impossible  with  any  but 
electric  machines.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  con- 
trols given  have  necessarily  been  of  the  briefest  possible  charac- 
ter. There  is  much  of  interest  to  be  said  in  description  of 
details  and  in  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
various  types  of  machines  and  controls  as  well  as  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  i>ower,  economy,  and  efficiency.  Any  attempt  at  this, 
however,  is  quite  impossible  in  a  single  paper. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  S'  Rogers. — It  is  interesting  to  read  that  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  electric  elevator  business  considers  a  ball-bearing 
nut  to  be  ^  crude  affair  as  a  ball  bearing.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  the  jconclusion  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  listened 
to  the  adyice  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Lieb,  quoted  on  page  887,  that  it  was  a 
curiosity  of  no  practical  value. 

We  are  told  that  the  ball  nut  is  ^'  harveyized ''  in  bone  dust  and 
charcoal  Why  not  say  that  it  was  "case-hardened,"  as  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  it  is  a  proceds  which  we  have  all  been 
using  at  various  times  for  many  years,  and  know  that  it  is  not 
always  a  *'  sure  thing,"  as  the  best  steel  workers  will  testify. 

Now,  referring  to  Fig.  299,  we  notice  that  the  walls  of  the  area 
in  which  the  balls  roll  form  a  square,  with  the  exception  of  the 
corner  of  the  nut  against  which  the  thrust  load  comes,  which  is 
left  with  a  fillet  of  30  degrees.  When  at  work  the  lead  of  the 
ropes  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  screw,  while  tangential  inertia 
of  the  balls  is  at  right  angle  to  the  screw.  These  two  forces  pro. 
duce  a  resultant  force  compelliog  the  balls  to  wear  away  the  30- 
degree  fillet  and  make  for  themselves  a  true  rolling  path.  While 
this  action  is  going  on  there  is  also  a  tendency  of  the  balls  to 
wedge  outward  until  they  have  cut  the  angular  portion  of  tbenut 
into  slivers  and  splinters,  giving  themselves  room  to  work  in.  (I 
will  state  that  I  have  seen  these  splinters  of  steel  an  inch  long  and 
^  of  an  inch  thick.)  These  splinters  and  cuttings  also  are 
gathered  in  among  the  balls  in  a  compound  of  metal  succotash, 
which  assists  in  making  some  balls  larger  than  others,  causing 
them  for  the  moment  to  take  more  of  the  horizontal  load  than 
they  are  able  to  carry,  and  the  result  is  broken  balls,  elevators 
stopped  for  repairs  (and  generally  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
day),  and  patrons  and  owners  all  out  of  humor,  while  the  poor 
mechanic  in  the  engine  room  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of  all  the 
trouble.  Then  the  so-called  expert  is  called  in,  and  he  immedi- 
ately begins  an  examination  of  the  broken  balls  with  a  microscope, 
endeavoring  to  find  the  microbe  which  caused  the  fracture.  The 
second  element  helping  onward  the  destruction  of  the  mechanism 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  thread  of  the  nut  is  not  a  perfect  pitch, 
because  such  things  are  impossible,  and  .the  same  holds  good  with 
the  threads  of  the  screw,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  we  know 
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that  the  best  steel  balls  are  not  all  of  the  same  exactness,  perfect 
in  gauge  and  spherically,  and  practically  not  half  of  the  240  balls 
are  under  load  afc  once.  Knowing  this  to  be  true,  and  that  a  i- 
inch  balFs  maximum  running  load  is  but  200  pounds,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  nut  is  only  able  to  resist  24,000  pounds.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  informed  on  page  844  that  the  maximum  average  load  on 
the  thrust  bearing  is  30,000  pounds,  with  occasional  shocks  of 
80,000  pounds.  With  this  discrepancy  in  design,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  weaker  member  of  the  construction  continually  gives  ont, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  destructive  elements  surrounding  it? 
Lastly,  the  balls  are  of  tempered  tool  steel  with  two  axes  of  rotiA- 
tion.  Consequently,  in  action  they  grind  against  the  two  walls  of 
resistance,  which,  being  much  softer  in  texture,  are  bound  to  wear 
away,  destroying  any  accuracy  they  may  possess,  thus  allowing  a 
few  of  the  balls  at  times  to  take  the  entire  load  until  such  time 
as  crystallization  is  complete.  Then  they  break,  and  the  expert 
goes  after  them  with  his  microscope.  In  one  instance,  where 
balls  made  of  inferior  iron  and  hardened  by  the  Simonds  process 
were  used,  they  wore  down  from  half  an  inch  to  almost  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  without  breaking,  and  there  is  no 
guessing  as  to  how  much  longer  they  would  have  lasted.  Anothw 
argument  favoring  the  truth  of  this  is  the  fact  of  the  so-oalled 
"cold-rolling  process"  mentioned  on  page  844,  where  they  per- 
form in  a  laborious,  mechanical  manner  a  trick  which  any  intelli- 
gent toolmaker  can  do  in  an  hour's  time — simply  drawing  the 
temper  of  the  balls.  In  the  meantime  the  experts  are  driving 
the  ball  manufacturers  almost  insane  with  propositions  to  ''  test  ' 
balls  made  of  different  kinds  of  steel. 

Referring  to  the  thrust  bearing,  Fig.  298,  the  rollers  will  stand ' 
safely  against  a  load  of  120,000  pounds.  The  balls  used  pre- 
viously would  only  carry  safely  36,000  pounds,  while  80,000- 
pound  shocks  are  stated  on  page  844  as  likely  to  occur.  In  our 
business  we  do  not  recommend  this  type  of  bearing,  unless  there 
is  absolutely  no  room  for  tlie  ball  type,  as  the  friction  is  increased 
full}'  50  per  cent.  I  do  not  consider  the  roller  bearings  for  the 
sheaves  described  on  page  s47  to  ho  what  they  ought  to  be,  or 
that  the  rollers  will  last  as  long  as  they  should.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  ])ossiblo  to  design  roUta*  bearings  which  can  be  used  for 
twenty  years. 

Mf\  William  II,  Hnjau, — The  description  of  the  EUithorpe  air 
cushion  is  particularly  interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  know  to 
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would  develop  a  motor  which  would  fill  this  requirement  without 
being  unnecessarily  complicated  or  expensive,  and  while  main- 
taining proper  efficiency  in  regular  service,  I  believe  it^would 
prove  popular.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
development  in  St.  Louis  of  a  single-phase  alternating  motor 
which  is  self-starting,  and  which  may  prove  itself  well  adapted 
to  elevator  service  in  those  cities  where  only  single-phase  alter- 
nating current  is  available.  As  at  present  constructed,  it  sparks 
during  starting,  and  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  continuous 
running,  being  belted  by  tight  and  loose  pulleys  to  power 
machines. 

Tlie  important  advantage  which  the  drum  type  of  elevator 
has — of  returning  current  to  the  line — has  already  been  men- 
tioned. This  may  be  done  either  when  a  heavily  loaded  car 
descends  or  a  lightly  loaded  car  ascends.  This  introduces  an 
interesting  question.  What  happens  when  one  or  more  elevators 
are  returning  current  to  the  line  at  a  time  when  the  output  of  the 
generator  is  a  minimum  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  all  the 
elevators  stopped,  except  one  or  two.  If  at  this  time  the  output 
of  the  generator  for  lighting  is  small — ^which  might  occur  in  the 
daytime  in  a  building  using  but  little  artificial  light — it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  return  current  might  not  only  exceed  that  used  for 
the  lighting  and  power  at  the  moment,  but  also  that  necessary  to 
run  the  dynamo  as  a  motor.  Under  these  conditions,  the  generator 
and  its  engine  would  increase  in  speed,  which  would  result  in  the 
engine  governor,  if  of  the  proper  type,  cutting  off  all  the  steam. 
What  would  happen  next?  The  elevator  motors,  which  are  now 
dynamos  generating  current,  have,  of  course,  only  a  limited  driv- 
ing power  behind  them.  In  most  cases  this  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  more  than  drive  the  dynamo  as  a  motor  and  the  engine 
connected  to  it  with  but  little  increase  of  speed.  Assuming,  how. 
ever,  that  the  return  current  might  exceed  even  this,  what  would 
happen  with  a  compound-wound  generator  such  as  is  always  used 
for  this  class  of  work  ?  The  return  current  converts  the  dynamo 
into  a  differentially  wound  motor — that  is,  one  in  which  the 
magnetism  due  to  the  current  in  tlie  series  winding  is  opposed  to 
that  due  to  the  current  in  the  shunt  winding.  The  rotation  of 
this  differentially  wound  motor  will  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
when  it  ran  as  a  dynamo.  Its  speed  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  series  and  shunt  windings.  If  the 
dynamo  is  heavily  compounded,  its  speed  as  a  motor  will  increase 
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pumps  for  hydraulic  elevators  and  by  motors  belted  to  power 
elevators. 

The  screw  machine  described  is  admirably  adapted  for  high 
lifts  and  speeds,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  type  of  electric  elevator 
which  can  be  used  for  this  class  of  service,  but  on  account  of  its 
large  starting  current,  and  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  over-counter- 
balanced, and  returns  no  current  to  the  line,  its  power  consump- 
tion is  always  high  compared  with  the  drum  machine,  and  lai^er 
generating  units  must  be  supplied.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Pratt  add 
to  the  paper  some  characteristic  curves  of  current  consumption 
of  a  typical  machine  of  the  latest  screw  type  for  different  loads. 

The  hoisting  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  given  on  page  815  is 
probably  for  gross  and  not  live  load.  If  measured  on  the  basis 
of  watt-hours  per  ton- mile  of  live  load  only,  and  including  start- 
ing current,  and  taking  readings  for  the  entire  round  trip,  tlie 
result  would  be  quite  different. 

Mr.  HilFs  suy>plement  to  the  paper  is  interesting,  in  that  it 
calls  attention  to  recent  developments  in  motors  by  which  the 
current  consumption  is  reduced  and  the  surge  at  starting  entirely 
avoided.  A  number  of  manufacturers  are  now  offering  elevator 
motors  under  guarantees  that  the  accelerating  current  shall  not 
exceed  the  running  current,  and  this  without  making  the  accelera- 
tion slower,  a  result  which  they  claim  to  accomplish  by  special 
winding.  It  means  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  expensive  motor 
than  would  ordinarily  be  employed,  and  one  whose  efficiency  is  a 
trifle  less  after  it  is  once  under  way,  but  the  increased  expense  of 
the  motor  is  more  than  met  by  the  reduced  size  of  the  generating 
apparatus.  Tlie  absence  of  excessive  starting  current  brings  up 
the  gross  or  round  trip  efficiency,  particularly  where  the  elevators 
make  frequent  stops.  It  is  now  the  almost  invariable  custom  to 
run  electric  elevators  from  electric  lighting  generators,  and  when 
properly  adjusted  both  classes  of  service  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

While  the  drum  electric  machine  has  many  advantages,  it 
should  not  be  optjrated  at  higher  speeds  than  350  feet  per  minute ; 
and  if  the  lift  is  over  about  150  feet  drum  complications  are 
introduced.  The  most  successful  drum  machines  are  built  to 
operate  at  practically  constant  speed  in  both  du'ections,  irre- 
spective of  the  load.  In  freight  service  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  handle  loads  of,  say,  double  the  rated  capacity  of 
tlie  elevator.  On  these  rare  occasions  it  would  be  permissible  to 
rcduco  the  speed  to  one-half  or  even  less.    If  the  elevator  people 
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would  develop  a  motor  which  would  fill  this  requirement  without 
being  unnecessarily  complicated  or  expensive,  and  while  main- 
taining proper  efficiency  in  regular  service,  I  believe  it^would 
prove  popular.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
development  in  St.  Louis  of  a  single-phase  alternating  motor 
which  is  self-starting,  and  which  may  prove  itself  well  adapted 
to  elevator  service  in  those  cities  where  only  single-phase  alter- 
nating current  is  available.  As  at  present  constructed,  it  sparks 
during  starting,  and  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  continuous 
running,  being  belted  by  tight  and  loose  pulleys  to  power 
machines. 

The  important  advantage  which  the  drum  type  of  elevator 
has — of  returning  current  to  the  line — has  already  been  men- 
tioned. This  may  be  done  either  when  a  heavily  loaded  car 
descends  or  a  lightly  loaded  car  ascends.  This  introduces  an 
interesting  question.  What  happens  when  one  or  more  elevators 
are  returning  current  to  the  line  at  a  time  when  the  output  of  the 
generator  is  a  minimum  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  all  the 
elevators  stopped,  except  one  or  two.  If  at  this  time  the  output 
of  the  generator  for  lighting  is  small — which  might  occur  in  the 
daytime  in  a  building  using  but  little  artificial  light — it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  return  current  might  not  only  exceed  that  used  for 
the  lighting  and  power  at  the  moment,  but  also  that  necessary  to 
run  the  djmamo  as  a  motor.  Under  these  conditions,  the  generator 
and  its  engine  would  increase  in  speed,  which  would  result  in  the 
engine  governor,  if  of  the  proper  type,  cutting  off  all  the  steam. 
What  would  happen  next?  The  elevator  motors,  which  are  now 
dynamos  generating  current,  have,  of  course,  only  a  limited  driv- 
ing power  behind  them.  In  most  cases  this  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  more  than  drive  the  dynamo  as  a  motor  and  the  engine 
connected  to  it  with  but  little  increase  of  speed.  Assuming,  how. 
ever,  that  the  return  current  might  exceed  even  this,  what  would 
happen  with  a  compound-wound  generator  such  as  is  always  used 
for  this  class  of  work  ?  The  return  current  converts  the  dynamo 
into  a  differentially  wound  motor — that  is,  one  in  which  the 
magnetism  due  to  the  current  in  the  series  winding  is  opposed  to 
that  due  to  the  current  in  the  shunt  winding.  The  rotation  of 
this  differentially  wound  motor  will  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
when  it  ran  as  a  dynamo.  Its  speed  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  series  and  shunt  windings.  If  the 
dynamo  is  heavily  compounded,  its  speed  as  a  motor  will  increase 
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as  the  current  increases.  The  standard  generator  is  wound  for 
10  per  cent,  overcompoundiug,  and  this  is  reduced  by  the  shunt 
compoundiDg  rectifier  to  about  3  per  cent,  for  isolated  lighting. 
Under  these  conditions  the  speed  of  the  motor  will  accelerate 
but  slightly.  The  probabilities,  therefore,  in  such  a  case  are  that 
the  dynamo  would  operate  satisfactorily  and  without  material 
increase  of  speed  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  current  should 
be  forced  through  it. 

The  remedy — if  indeed  a  remedy  is  necessary — is  to  place 
between  the  dynamo  and  switchboard,  not  only  the  usual  over- 
load circuit  breaker,  but  also  an  uuder-load  circuit  breaker,  which 
will  open  when  the  current  falls  to  zero.  A  better  arrangement 
will  be  to  use  a  circuit  breaker  which  would  pass  enough  return 
current  to  run  the  dynamo  and  engine  at  normal  speed,  but 
would  open  for  any  greater  current.  No  such  instrument  has 
been  developed,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  is  also 
important  in  such  a  case  that  the  governor  of  the  engine  be  of 
such  a  type  as  to  entirely  shut  off  the  steam  at  a  given  excess  of 
speed. 

The  problem  above  presented  has  no  doubt  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  designei-s  of  generators  and  motora,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  their  views.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  electric  elevators  are  now  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  that  many  of  them  return  current  to  the  line,  it  would  seem 
that  this  condition  must  frequently  have  arisen.  There  seems  to 
be  no  record,  however,  of  an  accident  from  this  source,  which  would 
indicate  that  it  is  impossible  for  dangerous  conditions  to  arise. 

Mr,  C/fOM.  li.  Pmft*— On  pages  825  and  826  reference  to  the 
liability  of  drum  elevators  running  the  car  or  the  counterbalance 
into  the  top  of  the  hoistway  was  intended  more  as  a  comparison 
with  the  other  types  mentioned,  in  which  this  could  not  possibly 
occur,  rather  than  to  imply  any  serious  and  actual  danger  per- 
taining to  the  drum  type. 

On  page  8'27  my  remarks  on  Hindley  worm  gears  are  a  warn- 
ing to  manufacturers  not  to  attempt  to  build  them  in  small 
(^[uantities  for  light  duty  where  there  is  space  to  use  a  plain 
worm  gear.  The  purchaser,  however,  should  give  the  Hindley 
gear  a  preforonco,  whore  it  is  properly  built,  as  it  will  be  moze 
efficMont  and  durable  for  any  purpose  he  may  choose  to  use  it. 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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On  page  844,  in  regard  to  the  cylindrical  roller  bearing  shown 
on  page  845,  Fig.  298, 1  should  have  stated  further  that  there  are 
now  about  200  of  these  taking  the  thrust  of  the  screws  on 
Sprague-Piatt  electric  elevators,  and  not  one  of  them  has  as 
yet  shown  any  measurable  amount  of  wear  or  other  deteriora- 
tion. 

On  page  846,  the  statement  that  the  safety  nut  is  intended  to 
hold  the  load  in  case  the  thread  of  the  ball-bearing  nut  wears 
out  and  strips  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  this  ever  occurs. 
It  certainly  might  occur  in  time  if  the  engineer  never  cared  for 
or  inspected  the  ball-bearing  nut,  but  it  has  not  occurred  yet, 
and  probably  never  will  occur,  but  this  improbability  does  not 
do  away  with  the  advisability  of  having  such  an  absolute  safety 
device  on  a  passenger  elevator. 

The  ball-bearing  nut  needs  no  defence  from  Mr.  Rogers's 
attack,  but,  as  a  matter  of  record  for  our  Transactions,  it  should 
be  stated  that  this  nut  was  never  expected  to  be  an  ideal  ball 
bearing  as  compared  with  ball-bearing  journals  or  thrusts, 
where  the  balls  roll  upon  perfectly  true  and  glass-hard  surfaces 
and  carry  very  little  load  per  ball.  Such  bearings  show  no 
appreciable  deterioration  in  a  lifetime  when  properly  made. 
This  nut  was  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  operating  an 
elevator  car  with  a  speed  and  motion  equal  to  the  best  hy- 
draulic elevator,  at  no  greater  first  cost  or  cost  of  operation,  and 
with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  electric  power  over  hydraulic 
incidental  to  the  arrangement  of  the  power  plant  in  large 
buildings. 

The  larger  size  of  this  nut  shown  in  Fig.  300  has  been 
made  and  tried  since  this  paper  was  presented  at  Washing- 
ton, and  tests  of  its  durability  indicate  that  it  will  last  as 
long  as  any  piece  of  high-speed  elevator  mechanism  is  expected 
to  last. 

The  comparative  degree  of  success  that  this  nut  has  attained 
commercially  is  not  an  argument  for  our  Society.  But  if  it 
was  as  Mr.  Rogers  describes  it,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
selected  as  the  means  of  operating  elevators  in  the  finest  and 
highest  buildings  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  six  years.  The  latest  installation  of  the  ten  passenger 
elevators  in  the  Park  Row  Building,  New  York  City,  made  the 
trial  run  of  thirty  days  without  an  instant's  interruption  to  the 
service  of  any  elevator  for  any  cause  whatever. 
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Mr.  Holers' s  remarks  on  tlio  Harvey  process  aud  upou  case- 
liardeiiiii^  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  were  one  ami 
the  same  tiling  and  (Mjually  ineffective  for  practical  I'esults. 
As  the  limits  of  tljis  discussion  will  not  permit  of  a  complete 
descri])tion  of  th<;s(f  methods  of  hardening  steel,  the  author 
can  only  call  att<^ntion  to  th*,'  fact  that  the  armor  plate  of 
every  war  vessel  afloat  is  Harvey ized,  and  the  l:>eariugs  of 
small  arms,  bicvch-s.  sewin*^  machines,  etc.,  are  nearly  all  case- 
hardened.  Therefore,  neitlier  of  these  processes  can  be  fairly 
consid(M'ed  to  be  either  obsolete  or  experimental,  as  would  be 
infern»d  from  Mr.  liogers's  statement. 

Mr.  Rogers  next  attempts  to  <»xplain  various  causes  for  undue 
wear  and  trar  of  this  ball-bearing  nut,  suggesting  "  tangential 
inertia  '  and  other  equally  imi)robable  reasons  for  the  same.  The 
ouM  onlv  reason  whv  some  of  these  nuts,  balls,  and  screws  have 
not  lasted  as  long  as  tliev  should,  is  because  they  have  been 
overloaded.  This  fault  is  now  recognized  by  their  manufacturers, 
and  the  remedv,  in  tlie  form  of  the  larger  size,  as  already 
<lescribed  in  this  paper,  is  now  l>eing  a])plied  to  such  plants 
as  may  retpiire  it,  and  the  members  of  this  Society  will  be 
invit(»d  to  inspect  the  first  installation .  of  the  same  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hottd,  during  our  next  convention  in  Decem- 
ber, wliei'e  tliey  can  also  observe  tlie  smaller  size  working  under 
an  overload. 

Tlie  author  is  j)erfectly  familiar  witli  the  process  of  drawing 
th(^  t«Mui)er  of  steel  balls,  and  most  of  the  balls  used  in  this  nut 
have  had  tlieir  tenii)er  drawn  to  wliatever  temperature  was  best 
suited  to  the  steel  used,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  same  result 
as  tlie  cold  rolling  action  that  those  balls  receive  under  their 
rc<(ular  dutv. 

Mr.  liogers's  remarks  about  tlie  inadequacy  of  the  roller  sheave 
bearings  (h^scribed  on  ])Mge  847  are  totally  uncalled  for,  as  these 
bearings  follow  tlie  best  practice  in  this  line,  and  are  more 
substantially  built  tlian  any  of  the  regular  commercial  types 
of  roller  i)eariiigs. 

Mr.  Rogers's  discussion  concludes  with  an  attack  on  the 
efticioncy  of  tlie  cylindrical  roller  thrust  bearings.  While  the 
erticiency  of  this  cylindrical  roller  thrust  bearing  is  someihing 
over  l)i)  i)er  cent.,  and  higher  than  any  form  of  ball  or  oone- 
roilrr  bnaring  ever  used  in  its  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
^'rticicncv  of  this  form  of  thrust  bearing  might  be  reduced  to 
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almost  auy  extent  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  rolls  in  pro- 
portion to  their  radius  of  rotation. 

Eeplying  <o  Mr.  William  H.  Bryan's  discussion:  First,  in 
regard  to  the  EUithorpe  air  cushion,  in  Mr.  Ellithorpe's  lisk  of 
references  are  276  elevators  in  the  finest  buildings  in  most  every 
large  city  in  the  country.  The  relief  valve  performs  a  function 
impossible  to  produce  by  any  graduation  of  clearance  between 
the  car  and  the  enclosed  hoistway  where  the  car  falls  from 
varying  heights  with  varying  loads,  wherein  this  valve  is  ad- 
justed to  bring  the  car  to  a  stop  in  a  distance  of  such  propor- 
tion to  its  free  fall  as  to  avoid  accumulating  sufficient  pressure 
to  cause  the  car  to  rebound  and  "  teeter."  Neither  can  any 
graduation  of  clearance  between  car  and  hoistway  serve  the 
function  of  the  suction  valve,  which  materially  reduces  the 
partial  vacuum  caused  by  the  car  being  hoisted  out  of  the  air 
cushion  at  high  speed. 

As  neither  of  these  valves  depends  upon  tight  joints,  packing, 
or  any  kind  of  close  fits,  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  their 
getting  out  of  order. 

In  the  matter  of  wood  versus  steel  guide  rails,  where  the 
hoistway  aflfords  solid  supports  near  enough  together  to  use 
a  plain  wood  post  to  fasten  the  wood  guide  rails  to,  a  first- 
class  job  can  be  erected  for  less  cost  than  steel  rails,  even 
when  the  posts  are  made  of  built-up  plants  of  kiln-dried 
white  pine,  which  is  the  best  timber  for  this  purpose.  But 
when  the  building  only  aflfords  supports  at  each  floor  the 
usual  construction  is  to  build  the  wood  posts  in  between  the 
backs  of  two  channel  irons,  and  this  costs  more  than  steel 
rails. 

In  regard  to  comparative  efficiencies  of  single  and  double 
worm  gears,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  single 
worm  is,  or  could  be,  very  much  more  efficient  than  the  double 
worm  gear  ;  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  as  much  or  greater  efficiency  out  of  a  single  worm 
gear  as  out  of  a  double,  there  is  no  object  in  using  the  latter, 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  costly  machine  of  the  two. 

The  author  is  aware  that  there  are  several  successful 
hydraulic  elevator  plants  in  St.  Louis  using  pressures  of  about 
800  pounds,  but  they  are  for  freight  dnty,  and  plants  of  thia 
pressure  for  high-speed  passenger  service  have  not  been  as 
successful  or  extensively  used  in  other  cities. 
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The  ilifference  between  liv*^  and  j^ross  loads  on  Spragne-Pratt 
electric  elevators  varies  verv  ranch  with  thp  condition  of  the 
buildings  where  they  are  used,  on  account  of  light  or  heavy- 
cars  ;  heavy  cars  cannot  be  operate*!  with  the  same  amount  of 
unbahmced  weight  as  light  cat's,  and  the  different  requirements 
for  starting  and  stopping  time  also  affect  the  amount  of  un- 
balanced car,  so  that  machines  exactly  alike  in  every  particular 
would  vary  in  kilowatts  per  car-mile  under  equal  live  loads  in 
different  buildings  to  a  great  extent.  Therefore,  the  character- 
istic curves  of  current  consumption  would  not  be  instructive 
unless  given  for  several  plants  covering  all  iypical  conditions, 
which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  <i,  IT,  lI'iV. — Mr.  W.  II.  Bryan  refers  at  some  length  to 
th(^  probable  results  of  certain  possible,  though  hardly  prob- 
able, conditions  of  an  elevator  installation  where  the  load  is 
driving  the  motor  as  a  generator.  The  writer  has  never  known 
of  such  a  case  in  a  commercial  plant.  Where  the  elevators  are 
connected  to  the  street  mains,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible, 
and  in  case  of  a  local  plant  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the 
generator  would  have  a  load  so  light  that  it  would  not  take  care 
of  the  return  current  from  one  or  two  elevators  running  under 
the  conditions  assumed  without  having  any  effect  upon  the 
generator  itself.  Kven  if  the  generator  were  without  other  load 
than  that  of  the  eh^vators,  the  effect  woiUd  be  not  enough  to 
more  than  specjd  the  generator  fas  a  motor)  a  little  above  its 
normal,  the  power  required  to  drive  the  engine  being  sufficient 
to  absorb  that  delivered  bv  the  elevator.  As  the  line  resistance 
in  such  a  case  would  be  greater  than  usual,  the  elevator  would 
hav(^  to  ac([uire  a  higher  potential  than  usual,  so  that  its  speed 
will  not  bo  kept  so  constant.  Just  such  an  action  as  Mr.  Bryan 
si)oaks  of  did  actually  take  place  at  a  test  of  one  of  the  Spragoe 
Electric  Company's  type  "S  "  elevators  for  the  Central  London 
Iiailwav  at  Londf)n.  These  machines  are  built  for  a  load  of 
10,000  pounds  net  and  a  speed  of  200  feet  per  minute.  When 
the  tirst  machine  was  erected  for  trial  a  small  direct-connected 
unit  was  installed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  current 
for  the  test.  When  tli(i  car  was  allowed  to  descend  with  a  full 
load,  the  current  returned  to  the  dvnamo  was  sufficient  to  nm 
x\w  dynamo  as  a  motor  and  its  engine  at  a  speed  that  created 
sonn^  surju-is**.  The  installation  of  an  under-load  oirooit 
"t?ak<'r  served  to  prevent  the  recuiTence  of  this  incident. 
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DCCCXXI.* 

THE  EQUIPMENT  OF   TALL   OFFICE  BUILDINGS  IN 

NEW   YORK   CITY. 

BY  REGINALD  FELHAM  BOLTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  a  space  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City,  one  mile  in 
length  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  average  breadth,  there  are  at 
present  located  some  fifty-six  buildings  exceeding  180  feet  in 
height,  while  a  few  of  these  range  from  200  to  325  feet  from  the 
sidewalk  level.  The  demand  for  office  accommodation  in  this 
district  began  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  has 
developed  buildings  up  the  line  of  Broadway  and  parallel  streets 
as  far  north  as  Franklin  Street  and  as  far  south  as  Bowling 
Green.  The  convenience  of  the  various  exchanges  has  grouped 
the  different  professions  and  contributing  trades  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  the  legal  profession  has  been  attracted  to  the  district 
around  the  municipal  buildings  and  the  courts  in  City  Hall  Park. 

While  at  first,  when  there  were  few  such  examples,  they  re- 
turned a  fairly  profitable  investment  without  much  regard  to 
economy  of  operation,  yet  in  recent  years  the  construction  of  so 
^2tny  great  buildings  has  brought  about  a  sharp  competition 
which  has  called  attention  to  economical  equipment  and  opera- 
tion, and  has  directed  the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  problema 
which  they  oflfer, 

Co8t  of  Land. 

The  cost  of  desirably  located  sites  has  been  of  recent  years 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  in  certain  advantageous  positions  has 
reached  as  high  a  figure  as  $300  per  square  foot.  The  corner 
plot  on  which  the  German-American  fifteen-story  building  stands, 
111  feet  on  Libertv  Street  and  79  feet  2  inches  on  Nassau  Street, 
cost  $937,000,  or  about  $110  per  square  foot,  previous  to  the 

*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Tran$aci%on8. 
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projection  of  the  new  building,  and  was  later  on  purchased  for 
the  site  of  the  present  tall  buihling  at  §140  })er  square  foot. 

Tlie  land  on  whicli  tlie  Hudson  (sixteen-story)  building  stands, 
facinnr  45  feet  on  lower  Broadwav,  extendin<]f  225  feet  to  Xew 
Street,  was  purchased  some  years  ago  for  an  average  rate  of  863 
]x?r  square  foot,  and  would  for  the  purjwse  of  the  present  increased 
buildin'r  l-)e  worth  more  than  double  that  amount.  An  averacre 
value  of  sites  for  such  buiklings  as  are  under  discussion  would 
now  be  $^150  per  square  foot.  A  recent  purchase  of  1,736  square 
feet  of  orround  bv  tiio  Stock  Exchan^fo  on  Broad  Street  is  at  the 
rate  of  $244  per  s(juare  foot,  while  an  extreme  was  reached  by 
the  i)rice  of  §330  per  scjuare  foot  paid  in  1SS2  for  a  very  desirable 
corner  site  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Increasvd  Returns. 

Such  large  amounts  as  these  values  repi'esent  naturally  call  for 
a  large  return  from  the  building  occupying  the  site,  such  return 
being  obtainable  in  the  old  five-  and  six-story  buildings  only  by 
means  of  increased  rentals.  High  rentals  had,  however,  the  reflex 
effect  of  driving  tenants  to  less  advantageous  lociitions  in  rear 
streets  until  the  height  attainable  in  the  mcxlern  buildings  efiFected 
a  combination  of  improved  accommodation  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  effect  of  the  above  natural  causes  has  been,  therefore,  evea 
with  a  greatly  eniiance<l  cost  of  the  site,  a  reduction  in  renting 
charges  proportioned  to  th<^  increase  in  rentfible  area.  The  com- 
petition l)etween  tiie  various  buildings  has  brought  the  minimum 
rate  down  from  $3  ]wr  square  foot  to  below  §2  per  square  foot  of 
office  space,  and  includes  in  this  charge  light,  heat,  attendanoe^ 
cleaning,  and,  of  course,  elevator  service. 

Relative  Fnereane, 

It  mav  b(;  rniifrhlv  estimated  that  the  increased  heiG:ht  of  the 
downtown  buildings  referred  to  has  a<lded  to  the  inhabitable 
area  not  less  than  7,500,000  squanj  feet.  Illustrating  the  relative 
increase  of  vahie  obtained  by  h(?ight,  the  four-  and  five-story  build- 
ings occupying  llie  site  of  tiie  present  German-American  Building 
repr('S(Mit(Ml  a  renting  area  of  not  more  than  C,000  square  fe6t  per 
floor,  whicii  at  the  old  i-ates  of  about  $3  per  square  foot  per 
annum  may  have  produced  a  gross  rental  of  as  much  as  $70,000 
per  annum  wIkmi  filled,  but  even  this  represented  only  6  per  cent. 
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on  the  real  value  of  the  land  alone.  The  new  building  has  a  net 
renting  area  of  about  7,000  square  feet  per  floor,  producing  on 
fourteen  upper  floors,  even  at  the  low  average  of  $1.60  per  square 
foot,  $156,000,  in  addition  to  which  are  two  large  ground-floor 
banking  parlors  producing  about  $17,000  and  $12,000  per  annum 
respectively,  also  a  basement  restaurant  bringing  in  $3,000,  or  a 
gross  return  of  $188,000  per  annum,  an  increase  of  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  the  old  buildings.  On  a  cost  for  building 
and  equipment  of  $650,000,  and  of  land  $937,000,  or  $1,587,000 
in  all,  a  gross  return  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  is  thus  attained.  The 
cost  of  management,  operation  of  equipment,  and  city  taxes 
naturally  form  a  large  increase  on  the  same  items  in  old  buildings, 
but  under  good  management  and  economy  do  not  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  rental.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  economical 
operation  of  the  equipment  forms  a  decided  factor  in  the  net 
balance  available  for  interest. 

As  a  mortgage  can  be  placed  on  such  a  building  and  land  for  six- 
tenths  of  its  value  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  the  net  re- 
turn on  the  actual  capital  sunk  in  such  a  building  may  be  very  high  ; 
nevertheless  wasteful  appliances  and  accompanying  cost  of  man- 
agement reduce  the  return  in  many  instances  down  to  3  per 
cent.  Once  such  buildings  with  moderate  rentals  and  greatly  in- 
creased advantages  are  established,  they  form  a  strong  incentive 
to  the  erection  of  other  buildings  of  similar  or  superior  character 
owing  to  gradual  abandonment  of  the  older  buildings  by  tenants, 
in  favor  of  those  where  they  find  better  conditions.  The  sanitary 
appliances  in  the  older  buildings  were  and  are  extremely  behind 
the  times,  and  have  in  numerous  cases  been  the  cause  of  tenants' 
removal.  The  old  three-  and  four-story  buildings  on  the  site  of 
the  Bowling  Green  Building,  from  the  above  causes,  became 
unremunerative  and  some  were  closed  up  to  avoid  taxation.  The 
site,  which  fronts  157  feet  on  Broadway,  extends  170  feet  through 
to  Greenwich  Street,  and  was  valued  at  a  million  dollars  by  the 
building  company.  On  this  site  the  Bowling  Green  Building  has 
been  erected,  which  is  the  largest  commercial  oflice  building  in 
New  York  City,  being  240  feet  6  inches  average  height  from 
street  levels,  and  of  a  gross  content  of  4,915,000  cubic  feet,  with 
a  floor  area  of  20,555  square  feet  on  fifteen  upper  floors,  and  of 
32,000  square  feet  on  the  ground  floor  and  first  baseinent,  the 
sub-basement  being  devoted  to  mechanical  services  and  storage. 
In  this  instance  the  increase  in  acreage  has  been  enormous,  the 
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original  80,000  being  niised  to  507,500  square  feet,  or  fully  four 
times  greater  renting  area  than  before.  Tlie  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  close  on  two  million  dollars,  and  owing  to  the  re- 
markable economy  of  its  equipment  and  management  it  has  been 
able  to  pay  its  way  when  not  more  than  five-eighths  occupiedl 

Size  of  Buildings. 

The  best  method  of  comparison  of  size  is  that  afTorde<l  by  l^ulk« 
Representative  instances  are  the  following : 

The  Bowling  Green  Offices,  16  stories  above  i^treet,  235  feet 
high,  5,000,000  cubic  feet  gross  contents. 

New  York  Life  Building — partly  insurance — lf>  stories,  4,800,- 
000  cubic  feet. 

Manhattan  Life  Building — partly  insurance — 17  stories  anil 
tower,  270  feet  high,  1,065,000  cubic  feet. 

Ix)r(rs  Court  building— offices— 220  feet  high,3,600,000cubic  feet. 

American  Surety  Building — partly  insurance — 21  stories,  305 
feet  high,  2,176,000  cubic  feet. 

These  represent  either  abnormal  height  or  bulk,  and  of  them 
the  Bowling  Green  and  Lord's  Court  buildings  are  those  built  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basis. 

The  representative  commercial  office  building  now  averages 
200  feet  high,  and  of  these  there  are  now  a  large  number. 

Average  samples  ai'e : 

The  Central  Bank  Building,  10  stories,  1,980,000  cubic  feet 

The  German- American  Building,  15  stories,  1,400,000  cubio  feet 

The  Hudson  Building,  16  stories,  1,500,000  cubio  feet. 

R.  G.  Dun  Building,  15  stories,  1,200,000  cubic  feet. 

The  above  buildings  also  aflonl  an  opportunity  for  intereeting 
comparison  on  account  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  elevator 
systems : 

Bolton. 

1.  Bowling  Green  Offices,  9  hydraulic  elevators 780  hoT8e-p6w«r 

2.  Lord's  Court  building,  5  electric  elevators 420  "   ■  ** 

3.  Central  Bank  Building,  o  hydraulic  elevators 400 "  •*  •' 

4.  German- American,  5  electric  elevators S20  **■  ** 

5.  Uudsfm  Building,  4  hydraulic  elevators 500  "  '* 

6.  R.  G.  Dun  Building.  C  electric  elevators 600  "  "    ' 

All  of  the  above  have  been  equipped  to  the  plans  of  the  aath'or, 
and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  heated  by  the  Webster 
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system  of  vacuum  returns  with  exhaust  steam  at  atm 
pressure. 

The  boiler  capacity  includes,  in  all  but  the  last  instance,  a  spare 
or  reserve  boiler.  The  R.  G.  Dun  Building  has  a  single  pipe 
back-pressure  system  of  steam  heat,  and  has  only  two  boilers, 
both  being  in  use  in  extreme  weather. 

The  services  provided  in  each  are : 

1.  Car-miles  per  hour,  14  to  20  ;  lights,  6,200. .  .Bolton  vertical  system  of  wiring 


2. 

9k 

4,000... 

<( 

8. 

11 

8.800... 

t< 

4. 

11 

2,800. .  .Horizontal  wiring 

5. 

8 

3,000... 

6. 

16 

4,500... 

Total  Cost. 

The  cost  of  average  steel-framed  16-story  oflBce  buildings  com- 
plete with  equipment,  and  inclusive  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
decorative  outside  treatment  in  stone  machine  mouldings  or  in 
terra  cotta,  without  hand  stone-carving,  is  36  to  40  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  the  gross  cubic  content,  outside  measurement.  The  ex- 
cessively high  buildings  cost  more,  also  those  with  expensive 
adornments.  The  relative  cost  of  the  mechanical  appliances, 
including  power,  elevators,  heat,  light,  and  sanitation,  is  approxi- 
mately one-seventh  of  above.  The  total  cost  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances in  a  building  of  16  stories,  basement,  and  sub-basement,  say 
6,000  square  feet  renting  area  per  floor,  was  $82,000. 

Or  in  detail : 

C*M»t 

Chimney $1,200  to  $2,500 

Boilerplant 9,000  to  11,000 

Four  to  six  elevator  plant 28,000  to  40,000 

Heating  appliances  and  piping 14,000  to  17,000 

Electric  wiring  and  switchboard 9.000  to  15,000 

Engines  and  generators 8,000  to  10,000 

Sanitation  and  fixtures 12,000  to  15,000 

The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  appliances,  if  the 
same  be  productive  of  economy  and  advantage  in  operation,  is 
very  much  less  in  proportion  than  its  importance  to  the  owner. 
For  instance,  the  diflference  in  the  above  comparative  costs  would 
amount  to  $26,000,  say  4^  per  cent,  on  gross  cost  of  building, 
which  would  represent  fully  50  per  cent,  more  convenience  and 
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the  best  appliances  for  economy  throughout.  It  has,  however, 
been  difficult  at  times  to  induce  owners  to  spend  on  economical 
appliances  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum  laid  out  on  non-remu- 
nerative outside  or  interior  adornment. 

The  difference  between  a  compound  and  a  triple-expansion 
pump  may  be,  say,  $1,500,  and  be  begrudged,  while  the  diflference 
between  marble  trim  and  other  substitutes  .in  the  hall  will  be 
$15,000  and  be  freely  ex|)ended. 

These  are  difficulties  met  by  engineers  everywhere,  yet  in  no 
case  do  they  appear  so  forcibly.  It  is  satisfactory  to  relate  that 
such  instances  have  been  rather  due  to  the  present  faulty  system 
of  letting  general  contracts  inclusive  of  machinery  than  to  the 
owners'  short-sightedness  as  regards  the  advantage  offered. 

• 

Equipment 

The  value  of  office  buildings  to  the  business  community  is 
based  on  the  improvements  they  oflfer,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
mechanical  character,  and  further  examination  of  the  require- 
ments will  make  it  evident  that  the  importance  of  the  mechanical 
equipment  considerably  outweighs  the  value  of  any  architectural 
features. 

Tlie  details  of  direct  interest  to  mechanical  engineering  science 
in  these  great  buildings  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

The  character  and  arrangement  of  mechanical  plant. 

Elevator  service  and  the  limitation  of  the  height  of  buildings 
by  the  proportions  of  same. 

Piping  and  connections.  « 

The  power  plant,  chimneys,  coal  supply,  feed-heating,  and  waste 
heat. 

Heating,  ventilation,  and  refrigeration. 

Fire  protection  and  water  supply. 

Electric  lighting,  wiring,  generators,  and  storsige  batteries. 
Telephone  and  electrical  services. 

It  will  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  thought  that  each  one  of  these 
subdivisions  is  of  sufficient  importance,  if  treated  with  any  fallness, 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single  paper.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
author  at  present  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  problems  oon- 
nocted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanical  plant  of  snoh 
office  building,  as  determined  by  the  usual  conditions  whioh 
l)rescribod. 
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Location  of  PierSy  Etc. 

The  author's  remarks  are  not  intended  to  comprehend  the  de- 
tails of  the  framing  or  building  construction  of  these  tall  build- 
ings, except  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  mechanical  equipment 
required  to  operate  them,  but  a  brief  resume  is  necessary  of  the 
features  of  New  York  practice  in  respect  to  pier  and  foundation 
construction  which  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
plant. 

The  lower  portion  of  New  York  City  is  composed  of  rock  and 
sand,  the  rock  being  very  irregular  in  outline,  but  roughly  com- 
posing a  ridge  or  hump  on  the  line  of  Broadway,  often  dropping 
oflf  abruptly.  The  sand  is  the  floor  of  the  glacial  river-beds  east 
and  west,  and  is  firm  and  affords  a  good  foundation.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  promontory  and  along  the  west  shore  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  made  ground,  Jbut  only  one  of  the  tall  buildings 
with  which  the  author  has  been  associated  trenched  upon  this, 
and  in  that  case  was  carried  below  its  level.  Where  the  sand 
overlays  the  rock  in  a  shelving  form,  the  foundations  are  carried 
to  the  rock,  but  a  number  of  buildings  exceeding  200  feet  in 
height  have  had  their  columns  set  on  isolated  concrete  piers  laid 
on  the  sandbed. 

Such  piers  are  usually  6  feet  square  at  the  base,  are  2  to  4 
feet  thick ;  on  top  is  set  the  shoe  of  the  column  upon  a  plate 
about  4  feet  square. 

The  columns  forming  the  walls  are  similarly  treated,  but  the 
piers  are  usually  united  by  a  footing  of  concrete  on  which  the 
curtain  walls  are  run  up.  These  piers  have  to  be  avoided  in 
arranging  foundations  for  machinery  or  in  laying  subsoil  piping. 

In  one  instance,  that  of  the  German-American  Building,  where 
the  foundation  was  on  sand,  the  Chicago  method  was  followed, 
of  spreading  the  bases  over  the  entire  area  by  a  gridiron  of 
I-beams,  the  lower  series  extending  to  a  width  of  11  feet,  making 
the  location  of  machinery  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  accom- 
panying plan  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  machinery  effecting 
this  result. 

In  the  Bowling  Green  Building  many  of  the  columns  could 
^iave  been  set  on  the  bare  rock,  on  the  northern  half  of  the  build- 
/  »^g,  but  the  concrete  blocks  were  required  by  the  regulation  of  the 
epartment  of  Buildings,  and  the  rock  was  blasted  out  for  the 
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purpose.  The  rock  shelved  off  towards  the  Hudson,  and  degen- 
erated into  a  conglomerate,  which  proved  to  be  watery,  reaching 
to  the  original  shore  of  the  river  within  historic  times,  where 
made  ground  began.  The  natural  water  level  is  above  the  sub- 
basement. 

In  the  Hudson  Building,  just  across  Broiidway,  the  same  depth 
of  excavation  did  not  expose  the  rock,  and  piles  were  driven  about 
20  to  30  feet  through  sandy  clay  to  bedrock,  the  water  level 
standing  a1>out  2  feet  below  the  sub-basement  level. 

Tlie  metlKxl  of  support  of  this  building,  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hodge,  M.  Am.  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  oonsisted 
of  a  concrete  bed  formed  on  the  pile  tops,  standing  on  which  are 
exposed  plate  girders,  5  feet  deep,  across  the  sub-basement,  on 
which  the  columns  stand.  Within  the  spaces  thus  formed,  the 
plant  had  to  be  arranged,  which  was  accomplished  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  plan. 

In  the  Lord's  Court  building  there  is  no  sub-basement,  but 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  diiference  in  level  between  the  street 
and  the  Lord's  Court  at  the  rear  to  afford  air  and  light  to  engine 
and  boiler  rooms.  This  building  is  carried  on  brick  piers  under 
each  column  in  the  usual  manner.  In  all  buildings  the  columns 
and  bases  are  cased  in  with  fireproof  brick  or  terra  cotta. 

Space. 

The  general  practice  now  provides  a  sub-basement  for  the  pur- 
jx)ses  of  the  plant,  providing  much  more  space  than  could  be 
afforded  nearer  the  street.  Yet  such  are  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness that  even  sub-basement  space  is  valuable,  and  cannot  alto- 
gether be  devoted  to  the  engineer.  Such  sub-basements  are  also 
very  difficult  ])laces  to  provide  with  air  and  light,  for  which  a 
very  early  demand  must  be  made,  if  they  are  to  be  secured.  The 
height  generally  is  not  less  than  10  feet,  which,  however,  is 
insufficient  for  water-tube  boilers;  therefore  the  fireroom  is 
usually  excavated  to  a  further  depth,  exposing  the  bases  of  col- 
umns and  frequently  going  below  the  water  line. 

In  laying  out  the  four  arrangements  illustrated  in  Figs.  806, 306, 
307  and  308,  the  guiding  consideration  has  been  to  so  locate  the 
boilei*s  that  the  fireroom  will  have  a  natural  supply  of  light  and  air, 
and  shall  be  readily  accessible  from  the  engine  room.  The  author  has 
departed  in  each  instance  from  the  practice  of  placing  the 
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under  the  sidewalk,  and  has  preferred  even  so  long  a  flue  as  thaV 
in  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  which  is  240  feet  in  length,  to  a; 
less  advantageous  position  for  the  fireroom.     It  must  be  recorded, 
that  the  location  of  the  chimney  is  usually  fixed  beforehand  by 
the  architect.     In  the  Bowling  Green  Building  it  could  hardly 
have  been  in  a  worse  position.     In  the  Lord's  Court  building 
the  shape  is  faulty. 

The  disposition  of  the  main  engines  and  pumps  is  chiefly 
decided  by  the  position  of  the  foundations  of  columns,  and  the 
necessity  of  access  and  repair.  The  arrangement  of  auxiliary 
pumps  is  such  that  they  shall  be  so  readily  reached  by  the  fireman 
that  it  shall  be  unnecessary  for  the  engineer  to  stand  by  them  at 
all  times. 

This  also  enables  the  engineer,  at  certain  hours  of  light  duty, 
to  attend  to  the  firing. 

The  relative  position  of  the  coal  storage  to  the  fireroom  is  of 
less  consequence  than  its  proportions.  The  fireman  may  easily 
attend  to  his  own  coal-passing  if  provided  with  a  track.  But 
unless  the  coal  storage  is  large  a  coal  trimmer  must  be  kept  to 
receive  the  daily  supply.  Trimming  in  the  store  costs,  in  certain 
buildings,  5  to  15  cents  per  ton.  Such  a  large  storage  as 
the  Bowling  Green,  which  can  contain  420  tons,  has  been  found 
of  advantage  in  reducing  the  price  of  fuel  about  10  cents  per 
ton,  as  it  is  not  required  to  be  delivered  at  any  particular  hour. 

Buildings  on  Broadway  are  not  permitted  to  receive  cpal  or 
remove  ashes  and  paper  during  certain  hours,  and  consequently 
have  to  pay  more  for  each  convenience.  The  cost  of  removal  of 
ashes  under  such  conditions  is  65  cents  p^r  truckload ;  but 
where  the  ash  cans  can  be  taken  at  any  time,  as  on  a  rear  street, 
the  city  removes  without  cost. 

LaiboT. 

A  considerable  variety  and  extent  of  labor  is  required  in  office 
buildings,  and  may  be  reduced  by  carefully  planned  arrangements 
and  appliances. 

The  general  superintendence  is  commonly  delegated  to  a  rent- 
ing agent,  who  is  paid  by  a  percentage  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  on 
the  rentals  received.  The  actual  duty  of  superintendence  then 
falls  on  an  employee  who  has,  generally,  a  number  of  such  build- 
ings in  charge,  which  are  therefore  largely  left  to  the  mercy  of 
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the  janitors.  A  better  method  is  followed  in  some  buildings  by 
the  addition  of  the  duty  to  that  of  the  chief  engineer,  when  much 
closer  supervision  over  details  of  operation  is  possible. 

The  rates  of  wages  per  week  are  as  follows  in  an  average 
sixteen-story  building: 

One  janitor,  without  residence (15 

Ooc  doormao,  or  hall  porter. (10  to  12 

One  car  starter,  with  uniform 12  to  14 

Four  to  six  elevator  bovs,  with  uniform 10  to  12 

Three  window  cleaners 8  to  10 

One  toilet  c'.eaner .8  to  10 

Twenty  to  thirty  scrubwomen  (5  to  0  p.m.,  6  to  0  a.m.) 6  to    8 

One  watchman 10 

and  the  following  in  the  engineering  department : 

One  chief  engineer (25  to  (81  50 

One  assistant  engineer 20  to    22 

One  electric-elevator  man 20 

One  electrician 18  to    20 

One  ni^ht  engineer 15 

One  leading  fireman 16 

One  assistant,  or  night  fireman 18  to    14 

One  coal  passer  and  ashman 12 

One  oiler 12 

City  Ordina7ices. 

The  chief  engineer  must  carry  a  police  certificate,  and  the 
assistant  engineers  generally  do  so,  while  some  work  on  a  fire- 
man's certificate.  Firemen's  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Police 
Department  after  an  oral  examination  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Boilers. 

This  department  has  power  to  ins{)ect  and  test  boilers  operat- 
ing over  10  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  and  to  issue  fire- 
men's licenses  for  same. 

Inspection  is  rarely  exercised,  and  the  test  is  simply  the  hydro- 
static application  of  double  working  pressure.  The  inspectors 
have  no  authority  to  deal  with  improper  settings,  proportions,  or 
connections,  but  do  usually  require,  where  more  boilers  than  one 
are  set  in  battery,  two  separate  stop  valves  to  each  boiler,  with 
a  drip  between  the  two,  *  without  which  they  decline  to  make 
tlie  test. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  has  i)ower  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  any  electrical  power  ])lant  which  does  not  comply  wifch 
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its  eleotrical  regulations,  for  which  it  issues  an  operating  license 
to  the  owner. 

The  departments  of  Health  and  of  Buildings  have  excellent 
regulations  regarding  sanitary  appliances,  but  the  Health  ordi- 
nance respecting  the  exclusion  of  steam  and  vapor  from  the  sewers 
is  constantly  violated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  trade  employed  in  these  large 
buildings  which  is  subject  to  no  regulation  or  supervision  by 
authority  is  that  of  stearafitting.  With  the  sole  exception  of  a 
building  requirement  as  to  the  protection  of  pipes  concealed  in 
proximity  to  woodwork,  no  demand  can  be  made  on  them  by 
authority,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  accidents  which  have 
been  caused  by  faulty  steam-piping. 

Another  matter  demanding  extension  of  authority  is  the  dis- 
charge of  heated  air  on  sidewalks  from  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  of  office  buildings. 

Street  Supplies, 

There  are  in  New  York  extensive  purveyors  of  electricity,  both 
direct  and  alternating  currents,  and  steam  under  pressure. 

The  latter  extends  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  downtown 
district.  All,  as  well  as  gas  and  water,  naturally  demand  con- 
sideration as  to  their  use  in  operating  plants. 

The  author,  in  comparing  cost  of  these  supplies  with  the  ex- 
pected results  of  an  independent  plant,  has  found,  at  existing 
prices,  the  advantage  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Steam. 

The  steam  supply  is  provided  over  the  downtown  portion  of  the 
city  at  a  pressure  of  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  an  economi- 
cal use  can  be  made  in  these  buildings  of  100  or  120  pounds  pres- 
sure. The  price  of  the  steam  supply  is  proportioned  on  the  extent 
of  its  use,  yet  on  largest  and  lowest  basis  it  is  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  local  generation  of  steam.  The  case  may  be  the  reverse  in 
smaller  buildings,  chiefly  by  reason  of  an  economy  in  labor,  but  in 
the  large  oflBce  buildings  a  staff  of  men  is  necessary  for  main- 
tenance and  emergency  work,  and  the  wages  of  one  fireman  only 
represents  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  full  bill  in  an  average 
building. 
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The  New  York  Steam  Company  have  abandoned  their  attempt 
to  regain  the  condensed  water  from  these  buildings,  their  efforts 
having  proved  futile  with  their  ]>ast  apparatus.  Consequently 
their  steam  is  raised  under  less  favorable  conditions  than  is  the 
case  in  the  large  buildings. 

It  would  seeiu  that  successful  extension  of  this  steam  supply  in 
future  largely  depends  on  the  adoption  of  the  modern  methods  by 
which  this  desirable  feature  can  be  assured,  and  their  prices  of 
steam  thereby  reduced.  The  difflculty  of  disposal  of  the  hot  o©n^ 
densed  water  from  the  large  buildings  is  an  objection  to  the  use 
of  this  service. 

Gas. 

At  the  present  price  of  $1.10  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  a 
brake  horsc-power-hour  can  be  obtained  by  a  gas  engine  for  a  cost 
of  2  cents.  This  is  certainly  a  low  figure,  and  one  that  enters 
very  closely  into  competition  with  steam.  There  are,  however, 
certain  disiid vantages  in  the  use  of  gas  engines  for  these  large 
buildings,  which  have  hitherto  deterred  the  author  from  their 
adoption.  The  great  size  of  the  units  required  is  one,  the  liability 
to  noise  and  to  vibration  is  another.  As  the  machines  would  be 
situated  in  the  basement,  the  least  vaporous  smell  of  gas  would  be 
promptly  objected  to  by  tenants.  * 

The  question  of  irregularity  of  motion  in  lighting  work  can,  no 
doubt,  be  disposed  of  by  combination  with  a  storage  battery. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  use  of  the  petroleum  engine, 
which,  however,  is  at  present  limited  to  units  of  not  exceeding  60 
effective  horse-power.  With  these  economical  machines  one  brake 
horse-power  can  be  obtained,  at  present  prices  of  oil,  for  1  cent 
per  hour. 

EUctrimty. 

The  electric  supply  of  the  illuminating  companies  forms  the 
most  serious  competitor  with  an  indejiendent  plant.  At  present 
prices  for  power  the  nominal  rate  is  10  cents  per  horse-power-hoar 
by  meter,  and  users  of  large  quantities  can  scale  this  rate  down  to  as 
low  as  4  cents  per  electrical  horse-power-hour  on  a  use  of  10,000 
horso-power-houi's  per  annum,  with  a  still  further  reduction  of 
about  oiKshalf  cent  if  a  storage  battery  be  adopted. 

\>\\i  althoiigii  the  offer  is  of  a  temptingly  simple  and  apparently 
advantageous  character,  a  still  further  reduction  in  rates  is  re- 
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quired  before  the  supply  can  compete  with  the  results  of  a  really 
economical  independent  plant.  This  reduction  is  probable,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  storage  battery  and  electric  pumping  for 
hydraulic  elevators,  the  question  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  in 
the  future.  The  charges  must,  of  course,  be  increased  by  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  interest  on  cost  of  the  battery. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bowling  Green  Building 
a  careful  computation  showed,  at  the  net  price  for  lighting  current 
of  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  including  lamp  renewals,  and  at  the 
then  price  for  elevator  power  of  7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  an  independent  plant  exceeding  $5,000 
per  annum.  The  results  of  operation  have  shown  a  still  larger 
advantage,  as  the  plant  was  debited  with  the  services  of  an  engine- 
room  staff  of  nine  men,  whereas  it  is  now  operated  by  only  five 
hands. 

The  item  which  largely  operates  in  this  comparison  is  the  util- 
ization of  exhaust  steam  in  house-heating  for  the  100  or  120  days 
of  cold  weather. 

The  cost  of  a  horse-power-hour  for  power,  oil,  and  repairs, 
generated  by  an  independent  plant,  may  be,  with  economic 
arrangements,  as  low  as  2xV  cents,  and  a  fair  figure,  inclusive  of 
interest  and  depreciation,  is  2^^  cents ;  adding  one-half  share  of  all 
engineering  labor,  which  is  more  than  its  due,  a  covering  figure  is 
3^  cents. 

The  installation  of  an  independent  plant  has,  so  far,  been  decided 
by  these  considerations  and  by  its  relative  superior  economy.  In 
future  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  economy  will  be  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  use  of  such  plants  will,  nevertheless,  probably  con- 
tinue on  the  ground  of  the  desirability  of  independence  of  outside 
supplies. 

Such  an  argument  recently  received  forcible  illustration  when 
the  entire  steam  supply  of  the  New  York  Steam  Company  was 
cut  off  by  the  action  of  a  Water  Department  foreman,  in  turning 
off  a  valve  in  the  main,  the  steam  heat,  elevators,  and  lights  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  buildings  being  cut  off  from  3  f.  m.  to  9 
P.M.,  causing  most  serious  disorganization  and  loss. 

The  above  considerations  are  those  which  lead  up  to  and  affect 
the  decision  to  employ  and  install  an  independent  plant  in  office 
buildings,  such  as  those  described  in  this  paper. 
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{  should  be  armed  with  authority  on  these  subjects,  but  in  every 

:  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  amend  or  improve  the  present 

:  building  laws  no  representation  of  mechanical  engineers  has  been 

j  provided  on  the  committees  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  until 

'  this  is  done  it  is  hopeless  to  ex|)cct  attention  to  be  given  to  the 

!  matter. 
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Mr,  E.  P,  Jioherta, — Not  having  had  any  personal  experience  in 
designing  engineering  equipment  for  buildings  in  New  York  City, 
I  can  merely  note  certain  points  in  the  article  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  has  had  experience  in  designing  similar  equipments  in 
other  cities. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Bolton  considers  that  the  necessity  often  forced 
ujx)n  the  engineer  in  specifying  machinery  which  is  not  the  most 
economical,  all  things  considered,  for  the  given  conditions  is  due 
to  the  letting  of  general  contracts  inclusive  of  machinery,  rather 
than  the  owners'  short-sightedness  as  regards  the  possible,  or 
rather,  sure,  advantage  of  machinery  of  greater  first  cost.  If  such 
is  the  case  in  New  York,  the  owners  have  been  educated  up  to  a 
higher  plane  in  such  matters  than  exists  in  some  other  places. 
Very  often  the  owner  leaves  all  matters  to  the  architect,  who 
desires  to  erect  a  building  having  as  handsome  architectural  fea- 
tures as  possible,  and  still  at  the  minimum  cost  This  is  certainly 
proper,  but  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost  he  prepares  preliminary 
estimates  for  machinery  possibly  of  a  reliable  character,  but  not 
unlikely  less  efficient  than  the  case  justifies.  Very  often  he  ob- 
tains his  figures  from  contractors  who  desire  to  stand  well  with 
him,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  "  high  "  men,  and 
therefore  give  figures  for  cheap  installations.  If  an  engineer  is 
afterward  employed  and  advises  more  expensive  material,  it  is 
much  more  diflicult  to  obtain  the  necessary  money  than  it  would 
have  been  in  the  first  instance. 

If  the  client  and  also  the  architect  not  only  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  expenses  of  operating  the  machinery  are  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  building,  but 
also  that  a  very  slight  modification  makes  a  diflference  of  at  least 
10  per  cent,  in  such  expenses,  there  would  be  greater  probability 
that  the  most  desirable  plant  would  be  installed,  and  that  an 
engineer  would  be  engaged  at  the  start. 

Men  about  to  erect  a  building  often  think  that  the  architect 
should  know  all  about  it,  and  that  they  do  not  need  an  engineer, 
much  less  one  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  such  matters. 
Tlie  architect  himself  does  not  usually  appreciate  the  fact  that  an 
engineer  is  needed,  and  if  he  does,  does  not  disabuse  the  owner's 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  writer  has  had  experience  with  both 
clients  and  architects  who  did  appreciate  it,  but  believes  that 
they  are  rare.  For  example,  we  have  had  bids  brought  to  us  to 
advise  which  was  the  best  to  accept,  and  the  machinery  bid  on 
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Was  SO  varied  in  size  and  character  that  no  comparison  could  be 
made,  and  we  have  so  stated.  Nevertheless,  the  architect  made  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  bidders,  and  if  he  obtained  the  best 
results  for  the  least  money  it  was  a  happy  coincidence. 

We  have  been  asked  to  state  what  sizes  of  boilers  were  needed 
for  a  certain  building,  without  giving  us  any  information  more  than 
tliat  a  certain  number  of  elevators  were  to  be  operated,  and  a  fan 
for  heating  and  ventilating,  and  also  that  there  would  be  direct 
I'adiation.  A  request  for  information  as  to  size  of  pumps,  speed 
of  elevators,  and  number  of  trips  per  hour,  and  size  of  fan  and 
heating  surface  to  be  used,  and  the  amount  of  direct  radiation,  and 
also  request  as  to  size  of  stack  provided  by  the  architect,  and 
character  of  furnace,  was  met  by  the  answer  that  it  was  con- 
sidered that  such  refinement  was  unnecessary ;  all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  "  practical  opinion."  We  believe  we  could  have  guessed, 
from  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  building,  within  60  per 
cent.,  possibly  closer,  but  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
time  on  our  part,  and  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  would 
have  eliminated  the  guessing  and  brought  the  data  to  within  the 
limits  of  our  ability  to  decide  accurately  upon  the  factors  to  be  used. 

I  note  Mr.  Bolton's  statement  relative  to  begrudging  money  for 
compound  or  triple  expansion  pumps,  and  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. I  also  note  that  for  fan  systems  a  common  specification 
by  architects  is  to  state  merely  the  number  of  times  the  air  must 
be  changed  per  hour  in  the  building,  or  possibly  in  certain  rooms, 
without  any  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  fan.  Naturally, 
the  smaller  the  fan  the  lower  the  bidder  can  make  his  price.  We 
recently  tested  a  fan  taking  15  horse-power,  and  doing  the  work 
in  accordance  with  the  contract,  whereas  half  the  power  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  with  a  fan  of  proper  size. 

Also,  as  stated  by  ^[r.  Bolton,  the  location  of  the  stack  and  its 
dimensions  are  very  liable  to  be  bad,  sometimes  the  location  neces- 
sarily so,  though  in  other  cases  it  might  have  been  modified  if  the 
boilereand  other  machinery  had  been  located  conjointly  by  the 
engineer  and  architect.  The  matter  of  getting  over  the  boilers 
is  often  a  serious  one,  and  if  tubular  boilers  are  used  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  that  when  new  ones  are  desired  they  must  be 
built  in  place. 

Belative  to  the  advisability  of  installing  isolated  plants,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  nearly  every  case  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  machinery  to  necessitate  the  constant  attention  of  a  good 
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engineer  it  will  pay  to  install  electric  light  machinery.  This 
is  especially  true  where  heating  is  needed  for  from  six  to  seven 
months  in  the  year.  Where  heating  is  needed  for  a  shorter  time 
the  additional  expenditure  may  or  may  not  be  justified.  I  have 
in  mind,  however,  one  plant  where  I  advised,,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, and  I  believe  properly,  the  installation  of  a  gas  engine 
and  storage  battery,  which  would  be  used  during  the  summer 
months,  and  a  steam  engine  to  be  used  during  the  winter  months, 
utilizing  the  storage  battery  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of  break 
down  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  dynamo  the  gas  engine  could 
be  used.  In  case  of  break  down  of  the  gas  engine,  steam  could 
be  used  if  necessary.  It  was,  however,  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  no  heat  in  the  building  during  the  summer  months.  It 
was  also  the  case  that  a  few  times  during  the  winter  there  would 
be  more  load  than  could  be  carried  by  either  engine  plus  the  bat- 
tery, and  at  such  times  the  gas  engine  could  be  used  as  an  auxil- 
iary. There  was  no  question  on  anybody's  part  that  this  was  the 
most  desirable  arrangement  for  the  given  conditions,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  found  that  the  natural  gas,  which  we  were  at  first 
informed  could  be  depended  upon,  Would,  not  unlikely,  give  out 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  that  therefore  a  steam 
plant  only  would  be  installed. 

I  believe  there  will  be  a  considerable  growth  in  the  next  few 
years  in  the  use  of  gas  engines  and  storage  batteries,  and  that  a 
portion  of  such  growth  will  be  in  isolated  plants. 

As  an  engineer  interested  in  such  matters,  I  thank  Mr.  Bolton 
for  giving  figures  in  connection  with  his  paper,  and  when  his 
paper  was  received  I  intended  to  write  more  fully  on  the  subject, 
and  also  to  present  a  number  of  figures,  but  time  has  not  allowed. 

Mr,  Geo,  /.  Rockwood, — What  is  the  present  status  of  the  great 
central  station,  considered  as  a  competitor  of  the  power  plant 
located  within  a  given  building  ?  If  Mr.  Bolton  will  treat  on  this 
question  in  detail  I  shall  be  under  obligations  to  him.  I  should 
also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bolton  if  he  has  had  any  experience  with 
storage  batteries  in  office  buildings,  and  if  so,  whether  he  advises 
their  use  ? 

Prof.  R,  H,  Thurston, — This  paper  is  an  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  one  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  statements  made  regarding  "city  ordinances" 
and  boiler  inspection. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  uninformed  and  Inexpert  that  one  of 
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these  tall  buildings  is  peculiarly  subject  to  danger  of  destruction 
in  case  of  explosion,  and  that  the  most  rigid  of  precautions  are 
here  justified  in  regulations  prescribing  the  character,  the  con- 
struction, the  operation  and  the  inspection  and  licensing  of  steam 
boilers  and  their  attendants.  If,  as  here  stated,  and  as  is  no 
doubt  the  fact,  "  inspection  is  rarely  exercised,  and  the  test  is 
simply  the  hydrostatic  application  of  double  the  working  pres- 
sure," the  revision  of  the  ins|)ection  law  is  as  evidently  imperatively 
demanded,  and  if  the  inspectors  *'  have  no  authority  to  deal  with 
improper  settings  "  and  other  accessories,  it  is  equally  imperative 
that  additional  authority  should  be  secured  and  exercised.  While 
not  at  all  probable,  I  imagine,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a 
steam-boiler  explosion  under  one  of  these  structures  might  wreck 
the  whole  pile,  and  it  Avould  always  be  liable  to  start  a  fire  where 
combustible  materials  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  heavy  walls 
and  foundations  and  the  fireproof  character  of  such  buildings 
constitute  a  very  effective  insurance  against  such  consequences ; 
yet  ''it  is  the  unexi^cted  which  happens,"  and  one  would  think 
that  the  rules  for  regulation  of  the  use  of  boilers  in  these  basements 
and  sub-cellars  and  under  sidewalks  would  be  the  most  stringent 
anywhere  adopted.  It  would  seem  at  least  possible  that  the 
authorities  might  be  instructed  in  such  matters — of  which  they  are 
possibly  not  well  informed — and  no  better  missionary  work  could 
be  done  than  that  of  assisting  these  departments  in  perfecfing 
their  regulations  and  in  securing  ample  authority  to  enforce 
them. 

The  cost  of  the  unit  space  in  these  great  piles,  even  in  their 
basements,  is  so  great  that  it  may  perhaps  operate  to  insure  the 
choice  of  the  most  compact  forms  of  boiler,  and  those,  fortunately, 
are  the  forms  of  greatest  safety  against  disastrous  explosion;  but 
it  is,  one  would  think,  late  enough  in  the  century  to  expect  in- 
telligent legislation  on  such  matters  and  expeiii  direction  of  the 
work  of  installation  and  of  later  inspection;  insuring  the  adoption 
of  forms  of  maximum  safety  and  methods  of  effective  inspection 
and  regulation.  There  is  no  excuse,  at  this  date,  for  mediaBval 
construction  or  methods. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  the  paper  can  inform  us — ^just  what  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  regulation  and  practice  as  expert  praotitionerSi 
such  as  are  many  members  of  this  Society,  would  approve.  It  has 
always  been  my  conviction  that  this  Society,  officially  and  thioi:^h 
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private  action  on  the  part  of  its  members,  has  many  opportunities 
for  such  missionary  work  as  here  offers.  A  good  building  law, 
applicable  to  this  class  of  buildings  particularly,  a  good  system  of 
inspection,  and,  above  all,  an  eflfective  system  for  securing  a  good 
official  staff  and  exact  and  expert  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations  of  the  police  and  building  departments,  would  seem  to 
be  greatly  needed  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and  probably  no  less 
in  New  York  than  elsewhere.  It  is  the  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  the  members  of  the  technical  professions, 
who  must  compel  the  construction  of  proper  regulations  and  their 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ashley, — In  looking  through  this  paper,  I  no- 
tice that,  among  the  things  treated  of,  the  author  speaks  of  the 
protection  from  fire.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  I  have  carefully  studied,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  one  which  should  have  more  careful  attention  from 
engineers  in  the  designing  of  these  buildings  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore received.  I  find  in  going  through  many  of  the  large  build- 
ings, especially  the  older  buildings,  that  instead  of  having  straight- 
way valves  many  of  them  are  equipped  with  globe  valves  and 
many  of  them  with  gate  valves  of  a  smaller  capacity  than  the  pipes 
that  lead  to  them.  Now,  where  a  valve  is  inserted  in  a  stream 
of  water  the  velocity  is  cut  down  very  greatly. 

I  was  present  at  the  fire  in  Naething's  restaurant,  in  Cortlandt 
Street,  a  very  short  time  ago,  and  the  Taylor  Building,  which  is 
very  near  it,  opened  the  streams  from  its  reservoirs  on  the  top 
of  the  building,  and  considering  that  those  streams  were  intended 
as  a  protection  against  fire  they  were  ridiculously  small,  and 
practically  played  no  part  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  flames. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  much  interested  in  what  is  known  as  the 
ball  nozzle.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  first  one  to  apply  that 
principle  to  the  spraying  of  water,  and  the  National  Ball  Nozzle 
Company  took  the  invention  up,  but  unfortunately,  on  account  of 
disagreements  between  that  company  and  the  American  Ball 
Nozzle  Company,  they  got  to  a  point  where  they  did  not  manu- 
facture further.  In  testing  nozzles  of  different  designs  and  of 
different  makes  the  importance  of  keeping  straightways  for  the 
water,  without  either  rings  or  projections  on  the  interior  of  the 
pipes  or  valves,  was  shown  to  be  a  very  important  matter.  It 
was  found  that  by  putting  a  globe  valve  between  the  supply  and 
discharge,  the  velocity  was  cut  down  more  than  one*haIf,  and 
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in  manv  other  nozzles  which  wero  (lt>si«rne<l  to  throw  a  stream 
of  water  from  the  end  of  the  hose,  the  stream  was  cut  down  a 
great  {Percentage  on  account  of  the  turn  or  change  in  the  water, 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  interior  of  the  nozzle. 

The  mains  in  many  of  these  buildings  appear  to  me  too  small, 
and  the  connections  and  fittinors  which  aroused  in  manv  cases  are 
<locidedly  inadequate,  and  should  receive  the  careful  consideration 
of  engineei's. 

Mt\  liolfo/i. — A  questi<m  was  asked  me  with  reference  to  the 
stomc^e  batterv  in  the  Bowling  (ireen  Buildincr.  That  is  a  bat- 
tery  which  is  the  property  of  the  Kdison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  and  is  a  sub-station  of  theirs.  It  was,  however,  in- 
stalleil  sj)ecifically  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  lighting  load  of  the 
Bowling  (irreen  Building,  which  involves  0,000  lights,  and  which, 
had  it  been  carried  from  their  existins:  svstem,  would  have  neces- 
sitated  new  mains  from  the  Duane  Street  station,  costing,  I  be- 
lieve, about  S4s,000.  The  money  was  probably  better  expended 
by  the  Illuminating  (-ompany  in  installing  this  battery  and  in 
making  the  arrangement  with  the  Bowling  Green  Building  which 
they  did,  whereby  they  rent  this  portion  of  the  cellar  on  very 
long  rental  at  a  low  I'ate,  and  supply  the  building  at  a  specially 
low  rate  as  well,  so  that  evervlxwlv's  back  is  scratched.  The  bat- 
tery  has  been  a  veiy  great  success.  It  has  been  described  before 
other  societies,  and  its  operation  has  been  such  that  the  Duane 
Street  statiim  has  been  relieved  of  its  heaviest  peak  of  load  during 
a  certain  portion  of  tlic  day,  and,  I  am  told,  has  been  shut  dc^wn' 
for  three  hours  entirely,  owing  to  the  relief  afforded  by  this  battery. 

With  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  the  use  of  storage  bat- 
teries, I  would  like  to  sav  that  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  their* 
coming  use,  and  most  esi>ecially  have  been  an  advocate  of  their 
use  in  connection   with  electric  elevators,  a  subject  which  will 
probably  bo  dealt  with  in  more  detail  later  on.     But  I  have  in- 
stalled storage  batteri(»,s  in  other  buildings,  and  notably  in  the 
II.    (i.    Dun    Building  which  is  referred  to  here,  in  which  the 
battery  is  located  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  thereby  occupykig 
no  space  which  is  valuable  for  rental,  and  doing  away  with  all- 
the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  fumes.     I  may  say'that  the 
diiiicully  with  the  fumes  is  not  an  inconsiderable  one,  because 
the  tenants  of  these  buildings  are  exceedingly  touchy, '  and  j][-; 
they  smell  the  least  thing  that  is  disagreeable  they  want  Uy  get' 
out  at  once.     In  the  Bowling  Green  B^ilding^'the -bal^bdl^-'lii^ 
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vented  by  a  36-incli  fan,  blowing  into  the  angle  of  the  boiler  flue 
and  forcing  the  air  up  the  chirapey. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  coal  bunkers  in  these  build- 
ings is  generally  fixed  by  the  facility  for  getting  the  coal  in, 
either  on  fi  back  street  or  by  the  limits  of  the  headroom.  Very 
often  these  buildings,  while  they  are  deep  on  one  street,  will  meet 
a  street  behind  which  is  at  a  lower  grade.  That  was  the  case  in 
the  Hudson  Building  which  is  illustrated  here.  There  we  only 
had  about  Y  feet  headroom.  It  Ayas  manifestly  impossible  to 
deliver  the  coal  by  gravity  if  the  coal  bunker  was  removed  any 
distance  from  that  place;  while  the  boilers,  it  will  appear  to  you 
on  examination,  copld  not  possibly  go  any  nearer  to  that  back 
street  than  the  space  th^y  occupied.  Also  in  the  Bowling  Green 
Building  the  same  problem  cropped  up.  Much  difficulty  is  dis- 
missed by  storing;  a  very  large  amount  of  coal,  as  in  this  case, 
where  there  is  storage  Qapaoity.of  420  tons,  which  has  proved  of 
the  utmost  valuQ  to  them  in  extreme  weather.  Durinof  the  recent 
blizzard  they  were  not  in  the  least  danger  of  shortage  of  coal, 
while  many  buildings  had  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  coal  to 
keep  them  going.  I  have  in  raind  a  building  sixteen  stories  high, 
in  Cedar  Street,  in  which,  owing  to  the  futile  way  in  which  the 
machinery  was  placed,  they  had  exactly  10  tons  storage  for 
operating  a  building  whose  deman,d  is  7  tons  a  day.  The  Cbal  is 
delivered  down  this  small  bunkeir  to  boilers  which  are  located 
alongside  the  elevator  pumps,  which  is  not  a  very  good  place  for 
the  latter,  and. the. result  has  been  that  that  building  has  been  par- 
tially closed  down  at  times  for  the  want  of  coal ;  and  finally  the 
owners  icpacludjed  to  drop  their  independent  plant  altogether  and 
take  steam,  and  electriq  current  from  the  street,  which  places  them 
at  a  considerable, disadvantage  as  regards  cost. 

One  gentleman  here  referred  to  the  very  wide  subject  of  fire 
protection.  No  subject  is  of  more  importance  in  these  buildings. 
In  fact,  the, first  conception  of  them,  I  think,  is  that  they  shall  be 
fireproof  structures,  and  I  may  fairly  say  that  no  one  has  given 
more  attention  to  the  details  of  fire  protection  in  tall  buildings 
than  I  have  myself,  as  I  have  fought  now  for  four  years  past  for 
proper  appliances  to  be  installed.  Referring  to  the  interesting 
occasion  mentioned  of  'the  fire  in  a  restaurant  near  the  Taylor 
Building,  I  can  very  readily  tell  why  those  very  small  streams  of 
water  were  delivered  onto  the  roof.  Most  of  those  older  tall 
buildings  are  provided  with  tanks  on  the  roof,  the  water  being 
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tLat  all  the  buildings  of  the  university— except  those  of  the  Agri- 
cultaral  Department — could  be  heated  from  it.  The  accompanying 
plan  of  the  boiler  house  and  buildings  (Fig.  309)  shows  their  rela- 
tive positions ;  and  it  will  also  be  seen,  from  tlie  nnmbers  placed 
nest  to  the  various  buildings,  that  these  are  located  on  the  slope 
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it 
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of  a  hill,  the  boiler  honse  being  about  one-third  way  np,  so  that 
several  of  the  buildings  are  ou  a  lower  level  than  it.  The  proper 
location  for  the  boiler  house  would  have  been  on  the  lake  shore, 
both  because  all  return  water  from  the  several  buildings  could 
have  been  retnmed  by  gravity,  and  also  becauae  of  the  hanling 
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THE   CENTRAL   HEATING  PLANT  OF  THE    UNIVER- 
SITY OF    WISCONSIN,   AT  MADISON,    WIS. 

BT   STORM  BULL,   KADIBON,   WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  central  heating  plant  described  in  tlie  following  paper  is 
not  a  model  one,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  been  thought  worth 
the  while  to  present  this  description  of  the  plant,  with  tests  of  the 
same,  to  the  members  of*the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  must,  tlierefore,  be  another  one  than  that  of  setting  it 
up  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  The  reason  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  laying  out  and  enlarging  the  plant  difficulties 
had  to  be  met  and  solved,  which  it  might  be  interesting  to  have 
described,  even  to  those  who  have  been  in  position  to  lay  out  a 
model  plant.  Furthermore,  published  tests  of  Western  plants  of 
this  character  are  not  numerous,  and,  as  in  steam  engineering 
only  a  large  number  of  tests  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  a  guide 
for  the  future,  the  following  paper  may  also  in  this  direction  con- 
tribute something  to  the  experimental  knowledge  for  which  our 
profession  hungers. 

The  principal  difficulty  met  with  in  laying  out  the  central  heat- 
ing plant  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  that  a  boiler  house 
already  existed,  from  which  power  and  heat  were  furnished  for 
three  adjacent  buildings.  The  location  of  this  boiler  house  was 
hardly  the  best  one  even  for  these  three  buildings ;  but  when  it 
was  determined  by  the  authorities  to  heat  all  the  buildings  from 
a  central  plant,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  location  was  a  bad 
one  for  several  of  the  buildings.  But  so  much  money  had  already 
been  expended  on  the  boiler  house,  it  being  a  very  substantial 
and  somewhat  ornamental  building,  together  with  the  chimney, 
it  was  determined  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  in  1894, 
that  the  old  boiler  house  should  be  enlarged  and  remodelled  so 

*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  En^neers,  and  formiu^  part  of  Volume  XZ.  of  the  TranMctian9, 
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<'Ann\}\<iUt(\,  Thfi  boiler  house  wa8  also  connected  with  the  pomp 
houK^^,  riia/^hiue  shoj>K,  chemical  laboratory,  and  Science  Hall  by 
tiiijfjr^h',  tlio  hxt'diioii  of  which  is  shown  on  the  general  plan,  and 
which  \iin\  hitdu  built  in  lS>5-><0,  when  the  boOer  house  and 
xhftHtt  buildings  had  l>een  erected.  From  the  accompanying 
hkr^i'^h  ^Fig.  '>10;  arrangement  of  the  boilers  in  the  boiler  house  at 
that  titijo  will  also  l>e  seen  :  and  it  hardlv  needs  to  be  stated  that 
\\iii  arnifjgiirfient  was  a  very  bad  one,  both  as  to bonyenience  and 
utilization  of  sp^u^o. 

Tli*^  gynin:isiurn  and  armory  of  the  university  were  nearingcom- 
ph'lion  in  IMH;  but  the  plans  of  this  building  provided  for  two 
«JO-irH;lj  by  lO-f<x>t  return  tubular  l>oilers  to  be  placed  in  the  build- 
ing, and  tin?  Uiihifs  hail  already  hiten  bought  by  the  contractor, 
\s'\\it\\  tli(;  nj^ijnts  of  tho  university  determined  to  heat  the  build- 
in;^  frotii  tin;  l>oiier  houst*.  Two  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity, Nortlj  and  University  halls,  had  up  to  this  time  been 
lH*at4»d  by  stovcjs  and  hot-air  furnaces,  and  the  regents  the  same 
year  d(!lerniin(t<l  to  put  new  hciiting  apparatus  into  these  two 
l>uildin<^s,  the  steam  to  be  furnished  from  the  boiler  house  which 
now  was  nanunl  the  central  heating  plant. 

As  a  (!onse(iu<jn(!(5  of  tluisc^  changes  the  old  boiler  house  had  to 
l)(i  (^nlargt»d  to  sikjIi  an  (*xtent  that  there  \vould  be  room  for  boilers 
sutlicient  to  furnish  steam  for  tlinn^  additional  buildings,  of  which 
in\i\  (^specially  was  cjuite  large,  viz.,  the  gymnasium,  containing 
ai»out  l,7<)(),iMM)  eubic  feet  of  space.  In  addition  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  building  so  much  larger  that  it  might  house  several 
mon^  boilers,  so  that  other  buildings  might  be  heated  from  it  in 
thi^  futuHi.  In  ISIMJ  Ladies'  Hall  was  connected  with  the  central 
luxating  plant,  and  in  isOS  the  new  library,  both  times  an  addi- 
tional lN>iU*r  IxMng  instalUxl.  At  the  present  time  there  is  still 
nM)m  for  a  boiU^r  of  200  horse-|)ow"er  capacity,  which  space  proba- 
bly will  W\  needed  this  yciir  if,  as  seems  probable,  a  new  engineer- 
ing building  will  Ik)  eivcte<l  the  coming  year. 

The  arrangement  of  the  central  heating  plant  as  it  is  at  the 
prt\sent  time  is  shown  on  Figs.  UU  and  312.  It  will  be  notice<l  from 
these  that  tht)  boiler  houst>  was  a  little  moi*e  than  doubled  in  size 
by  iht^  ehangt^  in  Ism,  and  that  the  boilers  were  arrangeil  in  a 
n>w,  setting  tluMU  for  eonvenience  in  biitteries  of  two  or  three. 
One  wall  of  the  old  buiUling  was  ivmovevl,  the  roof  being  carried 
on  oi^lumns,  and  the  cud  vault  was  placeil  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  buikling  to  what  it  was  before,  this  being  done  because  of  the 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  central  heatiog  plant  described  in  the  following  paper  is 
not  a  model  one,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  been  thought  worth 
the  while  to  present  this  description  of  the  plant,  with  tests  of  the 
same,  to  the  members  of*the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  must,  tlierefore,  be  another  one  than  that  of  setting  it 
up  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  The  reason  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  laying  out  and  enlarging  the  plant  difficulties 
had  to  be  met  and  solved,  which  it  might  be  interesting  to  have 
described,  even  to  those  who  have  been  in  position  to  lay  out  a 
model  plant.  Furthermore,  published  tests  of  Western  plants  of 
this  character  are  not  numerous,  and,  as  in  steam  engineering 
only  a  large  number  of  tests  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  a  guide 
for  the  future,  the  following  paper  may  also  in  this  direction  con- 
tribute something  to  the  experimental  knowledge  for  which  our 
profession  hungers. 

The  principal  difficulty  met  with  in  laying  out  the  central  heat- 
ing plant  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  that  a  boiler  house 
already  existed,  from  which  power  and  heat  were  furnished  for 
three  adjacent  buildings.  The  location  of  this  boiler  house  was 
hardly  the  best  one  even  for  these  three  buildings ;  but  when  it 
was  determined  by  the  authorities  to  heat  all  the  buildings  from 
a  central  plant,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  location  was  a  bad 
one  for  several  of  the  buildings.  But  so  much  money  had  already 
been  expended  on  the  boiler  house,  it  being  a  very  substantial 
and  somewhat  ornamental  building,  together  with  the  chimney, 
it  was  determined  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  in  1894, 
that  the  old  boiler  house  should  be  enlarged  and  remodelled  so 
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of  li  hill,  iho  boilor  houRO  1>oin^  ubout  one-third  way  up,  so  that 
Httvtuiil  (if  iho  Imihliii^s  urn  on  u  lower  level  than  it.  The  proper 
locution  for  tho  lioilur  honso  would  have  been  on  the  lake  shore, 
both  bttouuHe  all  return  water  from  the  several  buildings  oould 
have  been  rttturuod  by  gravity,  and  also  because  of  the  hauliug 
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of  the  coal  and  the  disposal  of  the  aslies.  But,  as  stated  aboye, 
the  location  of  the  central  heating  plant  waa  not  determined  with 
simply  the  future  economy  in  view,  but  because  of  previously 
invested  capital,  and  things  had  to  be  arranged  as  best  they 
could. 

The  original  boiler  house  was  a  square  building  about  50  feet 
each  way,  and,  in  order  that  Science  Hall,  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  the  machine  shop  might  be  heated  from  it,  the  floor 
had  been  sunk  about  1*]  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
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in  front  of  the  building.  It  contained,  in  1894,  when  the  writer 
of  this  paper  was  instructed  to  remodel  the  plant,  the  following 
boilers :  One  large  internally  fired  flue  boiler,  126  horse-power ; 
one  6G-inch  by  18-foot  return  tubular  boiler;  two  50  horse-power 
Heine  boilers ;  and  one  50  horse-power  Root  boiler.  These  two 
Heine  boilers  furnished  the  steam  for  the  engine  in  the  machine 
sliop  and  for  the  pumps  at  the  lake  shore.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  mentioned  above  as  being  heated  from  the  boiler  house, 
the  Law  Building  had  been  connected  with  the  boiler  house  by  a 
tunnel  in  1892;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  66-inch  by  18- 
foot  boiler  had  been  installed  in  the  boiler  house  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  steam  for  heating  this  building,  which  had  just  been 
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completed.  The  boiler  house  was  also  connected  with  the  pomp 
house,  machine  shops,  chemical  laboratory,  and  Science  Hall  by 
tuuneL<,  the  location  of  which  is  shown  on  the  general  plan,  and 
which  had  been  built  in  IS^.j-'^O,  when  the  boUer  house  and 
these  buildings  had  been  erected.  From  the  accompanying 
sketch  (Fig.  31<);  arrangement  of  the  boilers  in  the  boiler  bouse  at 
that  time  will  also  be  seen  :  and  it  hardlv  needs  to  be  stated  that 
the  arrangement  was  a  ver^'  bad  one.  both  as  to  convenience  and 
utilization  of  space. 

Tlie  gymnasium  and  arniorv  of  the  univereity  were  nearingcom- 
plfftion  in  1^04;  but  the  plans  of  this  building  provided  for  two 
♦;<>-inch  by  10-foot  return  tubular  boilers  to  be  place<l  in  the  build- 
ing, and  tijo  boilers  had  already  been  bought  by  the  contractor, 
when  the  regents  of  the  university  determinetl  to  heat  the  build- 
in*;  from  tlio  boiler  housi?.  Two  of  the  old  buildinors  of  the  uni- 
versitv.  North  and  Universitv  halls,  had  up  to  this  time  been 
heated  by  stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces,  and  the  regents  the  same 
year  deUjrmined  to  put  new  heating  apparatus  into  these  two 
l)uildings,  the  steam  to  be  furnished  from  the  boiler  house  which 
now  was  named  the  central  heating  plant. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  changes  the  old  boiler  house  hiul  to 
he  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  tliat  there  would  be  room  for  boilera 
sufficient  to  furnish  steam  for  three  additional  buildings,  of  which 
one  especially  was  (juite  large,  viz.,  the  gymnasium,  containing 
about  1,700,000  (jubic  feet  of  space.  In  addition  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  buihling  so  much  larger  that  it  might  house  several 
more  boilei-s,  so  that  other  buildings  might  be  heated  from  it  in 
the  future.  In  ISIM)  Ladies'  JIall  was  connectetl  wMth  the  central 
healing  ])lant,  and  in  isOS  the  new  library,  both  times  an  addi- 
tioiuil  boiUjr  being  installeil.  At  the  present  time  there  is  still 
room  for  a  boiler  of  200  horee-power  capacity,  which  space  proba- 
bly will  be  neede<l  this  year  if,  as  seems  probable,  a  new  engineer- 
ing building  will  be  erected  the  coming  year. 

The  arrangement  of  the  C(»ntral  heating  plant  as  it  is  at  the 
pnjsent  time  is  shown  on  Figs,  ol  1  and  312.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
thes(;  that  the  boiler  house  was  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  sixe 
by  th(^  change}  in  181)4,  and  that  the  lx)i lei's  were  arranged  in  a 
row,  setting  them  for  convc^nience  in  batteries  of  two  or  three. 
()n(^  wall  of  the.  old  building  was  ri'moved,  the  roof  being  carried 
on  colunins,  and  the  coal  vault  was  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
th(.'  building  to  what  it  was  before,  this  being  done  beoause  of  the 
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greater  convenience  of  hauling  the  coal,  which  all  must  be  hauled 
lip  between  the  chemical  laboratory  and  Science  Hall.  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  placed  below  ground,  bringing  the  floor  of 
the  coal  vault  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  boiler  house. 
The  old  chimney  was  a  square  one,  the  height  being  138  feet  from 
the  boiler-house  floor  and  4  feet  H  inches  inside.     It  was  deemed 

Fra.  fill. 


sutTicient  for  the  enlarged  plant,  and  no  changes  were  made  with 
it.  But  the  smoke  flues  leading  to  it  could  not  be  used,  both 
because  of  their  size  and  location,  and  an  entirely  new  breeching 
hiid  to  be  arranged.  One  of  the  reasons  for  determining  on  the 
installation  of  a  central  heating  plant  was  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  use  bituminous  coid  instead  of  anthracite,  as  was  being 
used  in  the  separate  buildings,  and  without  suffering  from  the 
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smoke  and  dirt  to  siicli  an  extent  at  least  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  bituminous  coal  had  been  used  for  heating  the  separate 
buildings.  In  the  old  boiler  house  anthnicite  had  to  be  used  for 
the  old  internally  iired  flue  boiler,  whereas  bituminous  coal  was 
used  for  the  other  boilei*s,  with  the  result,  however,  of  creating 
quite  a  smoke  nuisance,  as  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the 
"consumption"  of  the  smoke.  One  of  the  conditions  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  central  heating  plant  was  therefore  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  should  be  used,  and  that  the  plant  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  should  be  very  little  smoke.  A  thorough  investigation 
of  the  smoke  question  soon  convinced  the  writer  that  several  of  the 
median iciil  stokers,  besides  the  ITawlev  down-drauffht  and  other 
arrangements,  will,  if  pro|x?rly  takcjn  care  of,  and  if  the  boilers  are 
not  forced  much,  produce  a  fire  which  is  reiisonably  free  from 
smoke.  In  view  of  the  saving  of  labor  the  writer  determined  on 
the  use  of  a  mechanical  stoker,  rather  than,  for  instance,  the  Haw- 
ley  down-draught  furnace,  and  for  the  same  reason,  and  because 
of  the  cleanliness,  coal-conv(n'ing  machinery  with  coal-storage 
tanks  above  the  boilei's  was  also  made  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. As  the  floor  of  the  boiler  iiouse  was  some  13  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  fish  elevator  was  also  a  necessity ; 
but  the  writer  abstained  from  installing  an  ash  conveyor,  as  the 
repairs  on  such  a  conveyor  seem  to  neutralize  more  than  the  sav- 
ing in  labor  realized  by  its  use.  A  track  with  an  ash  dump-cart 
Wiis  determined  upon  in  the  place  of  the  conveyor.  In  the  old 
plant  there  had  been  no  feed-water  heater,  but  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  ])lan  a  (rreen  economizer  of  400  hoi-se-iK^wer  capacity 
was  installed,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  fan  with  short  smoke- 
stack for  mcKjhanical  draught,  this  latter  arrangement  mostly  for 
exi)erimental  purposes.  It  may  be  said  here,  in  parentheses,  that 
a  short  smok(jstack  is  out  of  place  where  there  are  buildings  near 
by,  as  the  gjisos  escaping  from  the  chimney,  even  if  there  be  no 
smok(?,  are  being  d(?livered  at  such  a  low  level  that  they  cannot 
help  being  carried  into  the  adjaccMit  buildings,  which,  of  course,  is 
very  objectionable. 

Steam  had  to  be  furnished  from  the  central  plant  both  for 
heating  an<l  power  ])urposes,  and  the  question  arose  whether  it 
would  not  i)e  best  only  to  carry  steam  of  high  enough  pressure 
for  ])ower  purposes  at  the  central  plant,  and  to  reduce  the  pressure 
at  th(»  various  buildings  to  use  the  steam  for  heating.  On  acooant 
of  the  fact  that  the  boilers  were  considerably  higher  than  the 
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return  in  several  of  the  buildings  to  be  heated,  and  in  fact  because 
all  of  the  buildings  were  situated  at  such  various  levels  and  dis- 
tances as  compared  with  the  boiler  house,  it  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  use  a  common  reducing  valve  at  the  latter  place  for 
all  the  steam  used  for  heating,  and  the  only  other  alternative  was 
to  use  a  certain  number  of  boilers  for  making  steam  for  heating 
purposes  of  sufficient,  but  moderate  pressure,  so  that  it  might  be 
used  for  running  the  fan  engines  at  the  various  buildings  and 
otherwise  be  reduced  in  pressure  at  the  buildings  to  serve  for 
heating.  This  latter  alternative  was  the  one  adopted,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Various  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university 
objected  to  the  use  of  "  higli-pressure  "  steam  in  the  buildings  in 
which  only  ordinary  janitors,  who  are  not  engineers,  had  to  take 
care  of  it ;  consequently  a  steam  of  less  pressure  than  that  used  for 
the  pumps  at  the  lake  shore  or  for  the  engines  in  the  laboratories 
had  to  be  used.  At  the  same  time  the  architects,  who  had  planned 
the  heating  systems  of  several  of  the  buildings,  had  provided 
engines  for  running  the  ventilating  fans,  which  engines  required 
steam  of  at  least  30  pounds  pressure,  which  pressure  again  would  be 
too  high  for  the  direct  radiation.  If,  therefore,  a  common  reducing 
valve  had  been  used  at  the  central  plant,  it  could  not  reduce  the 
steam  to  less  than  30  pounds  pressure,  necessitating  an  additional 
reducing  valve  in  each  of  the  buildings,  or  a  separate  pipe  for 
taking  the  steam  for  the  fan  engines  would  have  been  necessary. 
Although  the  danger  from  using  30  or  40  pounds  steam  in  the 
buildings  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  using  100  pounds  steam, 
the  ordinary  pressure  carried  in  the  central  plant  for  power  pur- 
poses, yet  to  the  authorities  this  difference  seemed  very  important, 
and  accordingly  the  following  arrangement  was  adopted  :  All  the 
boilers  in  the  central  plant  were  to  be  connected  with  two  sepa- 
rate headers,  one  for  high-pressure  and  the  other  for  low-pressure 
steam,  the  first  one  to  cany  about  100  pounds  and  the  latter  about 
40  pounds  pressure.  The  high-pressure  steam  was  to  be  carried  to 
such  buildings  only  in  which  steam  was  used  for  power  purposes 
exclusive  of  fan  engines,  and  the  low-pressure  steam  to  all  build- 
ings which  were  to  be  heated.  It  is  perhaps  necessaiy  to  add 
that  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  poor 
economy  to  have  carried  in  the  tunnels  leading  to  the  various 
buildings  steam  of  such  low  pressure  that  it  could  have  been 
used  for  the  direct  radiation  without  being  reduced  in  pressure, 
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Ix^cause  it  would  have  necessitated  sucli  large  pipes,  whicli  would 
have  made  the  loss  by  radiation  in  the  tunnels  greater  than  it 
would  be  with  smaller  pipes  carrying  steam  of  higher  pressure, 
although  necessarily  also  of  higher  temj^erature.  Witli  the 
system  adopted  for  this  plant  it  is  ])ossible  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
pipes  quite  small,  so  small  in  fact  that  a  considerable  loss  of 
pressure  must  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the  main,  which  reduction 
of  pressure,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
heating  system  of  the  building,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  a 
correspondingly  higlicM'  pi'essure  at  the  central  plant,  and  because 
each  building  is  independent  of  every  other  because  of  the  reduc- 
ing valve  found  in  each  building.  At  this  place  it  might  also  be 
pointed  out  that  experience  in  this  plant  has  shown  that  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  separate  reducing  valve  for  the  indirect 
tempering  and  heating  coils,  in  order  that  a  higher  pressure  may 
be  carried  on  these  than  on  the  direct  rfidiation,  this  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  in  these  coils  in  veiy  cold  weather.  The  sizes  of 
mains  in  the  tunnels  were  necessarily  calculated  so  as  to  carry 
sufficient  steam  to  heat  the  buildings  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
Hut  especially  in  the  fall  and  spring  there  is  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in  which  but  very  little  steam  is  used  for  heating,  but  always 
a  certain  amount  for  ventilating  the  schoolrooms,  etc.  At  those 
times  the  large  mains  are  altogether  too  large,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  of  heat  in  the  tunnels  is  excessive.  In  other  buildings,  like 
the  o^vmnasium  and  armorv,  and  also  Ladies'  Hall,  warm  water  is 
a  necessity  the  year  around,  and  this  warm  water  is  obtained 
by  steam  from  the  central  plant,  and  for  this  purpose  also  the 
original  steam  mains  were  too  large.  Because  of  these  reasons 
separate  small  mains  were  run  from  the  central  plant  to  the 
various  buildings  and  were  connected  at  the  several  buildings 
with  the  large  mains  in  such  a  way  that  the  steam  coming 
through  the  small  pipes  could  be  used  for  heating  the  buildings, 
running  the  fans  or  heating  water  jis  the  special  case  required. 
Tli(^  original  cost  of  thesti  "summer"  mains  was  quite  an  item, 
but  the  saving  in  fuel  during  the  past  five  yeare  has  more  than 
])ai(l  for  tliem.  Another  great  advantage  gained  by  having 
th(^s(;  two  separate  mains  to  each  of  the  buildings  is  that  in  case 
the  largo  main  shouUl  absolutely  need  repairs,  the  smaller  one 
can  b(j  used  and  will  furnish  sufficient  steam  to  keep  the  building 
from  freezing,  at  any  rate. 
Another  important  question  affecting  the  economy  of  the  plant 
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was  that  of  the  return-water  from  the  various  buildings.  As  will 
be  seen  from  Fig.  310,  there  are  several  of  the  buildings  which  are 
lower  than  the  central  plant.  After  a  thorough  investigation  it 
was  conclusively  proven  that  it  would  pay  to  pump  the  water 
back  through  the  tunnels  to  the  central  plant,  even  if  the  distance 
was  as  great  as  from  the  armory,  nearly  900  feet.  The  returns 
are  all  connected  to  closed  receivers  in  the  central  plant,  which 
receivers  again  are  connected  to  the  hot- well.  Because  of  the 
two  different  pressures  carried  on  the  boilers,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  two  different  feeding  systems  for  each  boiler,  with 
a  feed  pump  for  each  system.  The  low-pressure  feed  pump  takes 
its  suction  from  the  return-water  receivers  directly,  whereas  the 
high-pressure  pump  has  its  suction  connected  with  the  hot-well. 
Into  this  latter  all  water  required  beyond  the  return-water  is 
pumped,  and  from  it  the  water  is  pumped  through  the  Green 
economizer  before  it  enters  the  high-pressure  boilers.  The  addi- 
tional water  required  is  principally  obtained  from  a  number  of 
rain-water  cisterns  located  near  the  various  buildings,  the  capacity 
of  all  of  these  together  being  about  6,000  barrels,  most  of  the 
water  running  by  gravity  to  the  central  plant.  Quite  frequently, 
however,  water  from  the  lake  has  to  be  used,  but  as  this  is  com- 
paratively soft  water,  and  as  it  is  nearly  always  heated  up  to  from 
250  to  300  degrees  Fahr.  by  being  passed  through  the  economizer, 
very  little  scale  can  form  even  in  the  high-pressure  boilers.  As  a 
result  of  the  good  quality  of  the  feed-water  used  for  the  boilers 
very  little  or  hardly  any  scale  has  ever  been  observed  in  the 
boilers,  and  no  compounds  are  being  used.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  accurately  what  portion  of  the  feed-water  is  return- 
water  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  it  is 
of  this  origin  during  the  winter  months,  as  nearly  all  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  various  engines,  etc.,  is  used  for  heating  purposes. 
During  the  summer  months,  when  all  the  steam  is  used  for  power 
purposes,  no  return-water  is  obtained.  In  the  central  plant  there 
has  recentlv  been  installed  a  feed- water  heater  which  utilizes  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  various  stoker  engines,  feed  pumps,  the 
conveyor  engine,  and  from  the  small  engine  which  runs  the 
dynamo  which  furnishes  the  light  for  the  building.  This  feed- 
water  heater  discharges  into  the  hot-well.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  data  of  the  tests,  which  are  given  later  on,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  hot-well  reaches  170  degrees  Fahr.,  which  fact  is 
due  to  the  feed-water  heater,  and  also  to  the  discharge  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  steam  traps  which  take  care  of  the  condensation  in  the 
mains,  etc.,  in  the  boiler  house. 

All  of  the  return- water  from  the  several  buildings  is  discharged 
into  two  closed  receivers  in  the  central  plant.  There  are  not  sep- 
arate returns  from  all  of  the  buildings  to  these  receivers,  several 
being  connected  into  one  at  convenient  places.  However,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  have  separate  return  pipes  from  those  build- 
ings from  which  the  water  hiis  to  be  pumped  back.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  each  building  has  a  separate  reducing  valve  and  that 
therefore  the  steam  pressure  used  in  each  building  may  be  differ- 
ent from  that  used  in  every  other,  it  was  necessary  to  discharge 
all  return-water  through  steam  tr^ys  into  the  returns.  It  might 
have  been  possible  to  avoid  these  traps  if  open  receivers  had  been 
used,  but  it  certainly  would  have  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  steam 
from  these  receivers,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  return 
pipes  would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  relieve  the  various 
heating  systems  in  several  of  the  buildings  from  a  too  great  back- 
pressure. As  the  returns  now  are  arranged  the  heating  apparatus 
of  each  building  is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  every  other 
building.  This  is  in  itself  of  great  advantage,  as  the  heating 
plants  of  the  various  buildings  have  been  designed  by  several 
different  parties,  and,  because  of  differences  in  the  design,  require 
steam  of  different  pressures.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  there  are  ventilating  fans,  as  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  use  steam  of  quite  a  little  higher  pressure  for  the 
tempering  coils  than  is  used  for  the  direct  mdiation  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  central  heating  plant,  as  now  equip|)ed,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing boilers : 

One  Aultman  &  Taylor  (Babcock  &  Wilcox  type).. . .  200  horse-power. 

One  Standard  boiler  (water-tube) 150 

Two  Ueine  boilers,  50-bor.se-power  each 100 

One  Root  boiler 60 

Four  66-incli  bv  18-foot  return  tubular  boilers 500 

Two  60-inch  by  16-foot      "  •*  *'      160 

Total,  eleven  boilers 1,160  horse-power. 

Of  these  bond's,  the  Root  boiler  is  used  exclusively  for  experi* 
mental  pui'poses,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  steam  mains  in 
the  central  plant,  but  with  an  experimental  engine  in  the  steam 
laboratory  in  Science  Hall.    The  boilers  are  all  equipped  with 
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Roney  mechanical  stokers,  for  the  working  of  which  there  are 
provided  five  small  oscillating  engines.  They  are  all  connected 
with  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  mains  and  have  two  separate 
feed  pipes,  which,  however,  are  connected  together  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  boilers.  There  are  two  low-pressure  feed  pumps — ^one 
for  reserve— and  also  two  for  the  high-pressure  feed,  and  each 
pump  is  provided  with  a  hot-water  meter.  In  addition  to  these 
pumps  there  is  one  small  duplex  pump  for  taking  the  water  from 
some  rain-water  cisterns,  which  are  lower  than  the  central  plant, 
to  the  hot- well,  and  there  is  a  small  automatic  duplex  air  com- 
pressor, which  furnishes  the  compressed  air  for  the  Johnson  & 
Powers  heat-regulating  systems  used  in  five  of  the  buildings 
heated.  The  central  plant  contains,  in  addition,  a  10-horse- 
power  upright  engine  for  driving  the  coal-conveying  machinery, 
one  5-horse-power  automatic  engine  driving  a  60-light  16-candle- 
power  dynamo,  and  the  engine  which  drives  the  fan  for  the 
mechanical  draught.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  is 
a  Green  economizer,  which  is  of  400-horse-power  capacity.  The 
feed-water  heater  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  200  horse-power. 

When,  in  1898,  the  200-horse-power  Aultman  &  Taylor  boiler 
was  added,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  chimney  capacity, 
as  the  old  one  built  in  1885  was  hardly  suflBcient  for  the  boilers 
already  there.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  no  time  are  all  the  boilers  in  service  ;  there  is  always  at 
least  one  in  reserve,  so  that  the  boilers  may  be  washed  out  at 
frequent  intervals  or  repaired  if  necessary.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  been  desirable  to  have  built  a  new,  larger  chimney,  which 
could  have  taken  care  of  all  the  boilers.  But  because  of  the 
expense,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  old  one  and  only  to  add 
another  one,  which,  to  make  things  somewhat  symmetrical,  was 
made  of  the  same  height  as  the  other.  The  new  one  was  built 
with  an  entirely  independent  firebrick  lining,  whereas  the  old 
one  was  a  solid  unlined  shaft.  The  breeching  was  rearranged, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  310  and  311,  in  such  a  manner  that  either  chimney 
may  be  used  for  any  or  all  the  boilers.  Figs.  310  and  311  also  show 
the  location  of  the  economizer.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  can  only 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  old  chimney,  a  disadvantage  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  overcome. 

The  coal  elevator  takes  the  coal,  dumped  into  the  vault  from 
the  coal  wagon  on  top  of  the  coal  vault,  up  to  the  conveyor, 
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wJiich  runs  lengthwisi^  of  the  centi'al  plant  and  carries  the  coal 
to  the  several  hopjK^i's  ))lace(.l  in  front  and  above  the  boilers,  from 
which  the  eoal  slides  tliroiigh  chutes  to  the  stokers.  The  coal 
vault  is  usimI  as  a  storage  room,  in  case  strikes  or  a  snow  blockade 
should  prevent  the  regular  delivery  of  coal.  The  Jish  elevator  is 
place<l  in  a  corner  of  the  building;  the  ash  cart,  into  which  the 
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ashes  have  been  shovelled,  being  dumped,  so  that  the  ashes  need 
not  be  handled  any  further  till  they  reach  the  ground  above,  from 
where  thi^v  must  be  hauled  bv  teams. 

The  tunnels  through  which  the  steam  pi|>es  and  retums  are 
cari'ied  to  the  various  buildings  have  a  total  length  of  about  3,200 
feet.  Except  those  parts  which  connect  the  central  plant  with 
Science  llall,  the  machine  shop,  and  the  chemical  laboratory, 
they  have  a  section  as  shown  on  Figs.  313  and  314.  This  section 
is  hardly  large  enough,  at  U^ist  for  the  portions  near  the  central 
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plant,  where  tlie  pipes  are  both  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
in  the  other  portions.  If  the  choice  of  the  size  of  the  tunnel  had' 
been  left  to  the  writer  it  would  have  been  made  longer,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  tunnel  to  the  Law  Building  had  already  been 
built  when  he  toot  charge,  in  1894.  The  older  portions  of  the 
tunnel,  leading  to  Science  Hall,  etc.,  are  larger  in  section,  but  not 


too  large.  Tliey  have,  hoivever,  an  elliptical  section,  which, 
because  of  the  round  bottom,  makes  it  difficult  both  to  walk 
through  them  and  work  in  them.  It  should  be  sUited  that  it  lias 
been  fuund  possible  to  make  all  kinds  of  repairs  in  the  tunnels 
built  as  shown  in  Figs.  3]3  and  814  ;  but  the  room  is  cramped,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  the  section  was  about  one  foot  larger  each 
way.    Fig.  314  shows  the  section  of  the  tunnel  where  it  goes  below 
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the  level  of  the  lake.  In  order  to  make  it  tight  at  such  places  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  a  circular  bottom  for  the  flat  one  used 
elsewhere.  At  those  places  where  two  branches  of  the  tunnel 
join,  enlargements  of  the  same  have  been  mtide.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  ofive  room  for  the  numerous  fittinors,  like  valves  and 
expansion  joints,  required  at  those  points.  And  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  places  manlioles  have  been  placed,  both  for  ventilation 
when  work  is  being  done  in  the  tunnels  and  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnels.  These  manholes  are  very  necessary 
during  the  summer,  as  they  must  be  kept  ojien  almost  continu- 
ously to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  in 
the  tunnels  on  the  covering  of  the  pipas,  which  condensation 
soon  would  ruin  all  the  covering,  notwithstanding  any  kind  of 
painting  of  the  same.  The  average  depth  of  the  crown  of  the 
tunnel  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  about  3  feet,  vary- 
ing between  7  and  2  feet. 

The  expansion  of  the  steam  and  return  pipes  in  the  tunnel  could 
only  be  provided  for  in  a  few  cases  by  elbows  and  offsets,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  old-fashioned  expansion  joints  are  being  used. 
By  carefully  anchoring  the  pipe  in  every  direction  at  the  place 
where  the  expansion  joint  is  placed,  and  by  making  it  possible  for 
the  pipe  to  expand  freely  in  the  other  direction,  experience  has 
shown  tlie  writer  that  these  much-decried  expansion-  joints  may 
be  a  source  of  vcrv  little  annovance.  It  has  been  made  a  rule  to 
repack  these  joints  once  a  year,  not  because  it  was  certain  that 
they  needed  a  repacking,  but  simply  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
and  the  result  has  l)een  that  there  has  not  been  any  leaky  expan- 
sion joints.  Sometimes  thes3  joints  have  been  screwed  up  a  little 
during  tlici  coui'se  of  the  year,  but  only  because  the  engineer  hap- 
pened to  be  in  th(5  tunnel,  at  tlu^  place  where  there  was  an  expan- 
sion joint,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some  other  work.  The  reason 
for  these  gorxl  results  the  writer  sees  in  the  careful  anchoring  and 
ali<mment,  and  he  is  confirmed  in  this  belief  bv  the  observation  of 
tlie  action  of  three  expansirm  joints  in  the  pi{>e  leading  from  the 
central  j)lant  to  thc^  pump  house  on  the  lake,  which  pipe  had  been 
])Ut  in  before  the  writer  liad  anything  to  do  with  the  plant. 
They  hav(^  b(»en  giving  a  gi-eat  deal  of  trouble  by  leaking,  and 
they  liavo  h;i(l  to  be  repacked  several  times  each  year;  but  the 
pipe  is  not  wcjll  aligned  nor  is  th(^  anchorage  good,  so  that  it 
could  UiA.  ixi  expected,  according  to  the  writer's  notion,  to  work 
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All  steam  and  return  pipes  are  covered  with  a  good  quality  of 
sectional  covering.  Various  kinds  have  been  used,  but  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  state  any  positive  results  as  to  durability.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the  covering  must  be  thor- 
oughly protected  by  paint,  on  account  of  the  moisture  of 
the  air  in  the  tunnels,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  best 
protection  is  found  by  giving  the  covering  two  coats  of  heavy 
asphaltum  paint. 

The  buildings  from  which  the  water  of  condensation  flows  back 
to  the  central  plant  by  gravity  are  the  following  ones :  University 
Hall,  North  Hall,  Law  Building,  Science  Hall,  and  the  machine 
shop.  In  the  remaining  buildings — Ladies'  Hall,  chemical 
laboratory,  armory,  and  New  Library — receivers  are  provided, 
from  which  automatic  pumps  return  the  water  to  the  central 
plant.  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  as  should  be  expected, 
that  these  automatic  pumps  only  act  as  steam  traps  as  long  as 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  does  not  exceed  the  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  head  of  water  between  the  pump  and  the  receiver  in 
the  central  plant  plus  the  friction  in  the  pipe.  This  limit  has 
made  it  necessary  to  introduce  traps  in  some  of  the  buildings 
where  the  pumps  are  used. 

All  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  central  plant,  except 
the  pump  house,  are  now  provided  with  fans  for  ventilation.  In 
some  of  the  buildings,  like  University  and  North  halls,  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  armory,  the  heating  is  principally  done  by 
the  coils  in  connection  with  the  fan.  In  the  others  the  fans  are 
principally  used  for  ventilation.  In  three  buildings — Science  Hall, 
Ladies'  Hall,  and  the  Law  Building — the  motive  power  of  the  fans 
is  the  electric  current,  whereas  in  the  others  steam  engines  are 
used,  of  which  there  are  various  makes  in  use,  the  exhaust  steam 
being  in  all  cases  used  for  heating.  As  can  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  different  architects  have  planned  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  of  the  various  buildings,  the  systems  are  of  various 
kinds  and  eflSciency. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  heating  plants  of  all  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  improved  in  various  ways,  so  that  at  present  all 
the  buildings  can  be  heated  and  ventilated  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner.  The  following  table  contains  the  amount  of  direct  and 
indirect  heatino:  found  in  the  several  buildino^s.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  indirect  surface  is  all  used  in  connection 
with  a  fan. 
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NorhiUil    *«Xi  '•                         2>XiO 

rr.;v^r».;:v  Fu:;    ^-xy*  o.C".<» 

l^w  Buii'liriir 3.' •>»  1.5»:«0  * 

ni*rT/i>Al  J-*»x/raiTon-  . .  .  2.y>i  3.««0       '• 
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Sci«?iir^  lUl! ^.Vpj  4.W«  " 

I'uii*;.  FloPi-^ 3(i0 

>»rw  JJi>r*rv 10.5«>>  3  iiOO  • 
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In  jiiUiiiion  to  lurnisliincr  steam  for  the  above  heating  surface, 
t\n:  cj'Mirn]  plant  fiirnishe.s  steam  for  iieating  water  in  several  of 
the  huiltlings,  but  esp^.*<:ially  in  I.^ulies*  Hall  and  the  armory, 
wherf;  nf.*<:ess;iiily  a  large  amount  of  steam  is  usetl  for  this  purpose 
the  year  around.  Steam  is  also  furnislie<l  for  experimental  pur- 
jHisfrs  to  the  st«.-am  laboratory  in  Science  Hall,  and  to  three 
enginffs  and  a  steam  hammer  in  tiie  machine  shop,  also  to  the 
pumps  ill  the  lake  sijon.v  which  pum{)s  furnish  all  the  water  for 
the  university  and  for  the  State  ca pi tol.  sit uateil  about  one  mile 
from  the  univei-sity  campus.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  university 
buildinirs  are  lx;in<:  liiifhted  bv  electricitv,  the  current  of  which  is 
>btained  from  <lynamos  run  by  the  engines  in  the  machine  shop, 
the  remainder  being  lighted  by  gas  or  electricity  furnished  by  a 
private?  company. 

1'he  c<*ntral  plant  has  to  l>e  run  the  year  round  to  furnish 
st<'am  for  tlie  ])umps  and  the  engines  in  the  machine  shop  and 
Htriim  laboratory.  On  account  of  the  pumps  it  is  even  necessary 
to  run  it  Sundays  durin<j:  the  summer  vacation.  Steam  for  heat- 
ing  ))ur|H)ses  must,  as  a  rule,  be  furnished  from  October  1st  to 
May  ir»th,  and  to  heat  water  up  to  commencement,  about  June 
2.'>th.  The  total  amount  of  coal  used  during  the  year  is  about 
I, :>()«)  tons.  Tli(«  kind  of  (!oal  nse<l  has  varied  from  year  to  year, 
but  has  always  been  of  Western  origin.  Beginning  with  ordinary 
s(*r(?enings — nut  and  below —it  was  soon  found  that  because  of  the 
lii;^li  frriglit  charges  it  <li<l  not  pay  to  use  such  low-grade  coal. 
Tht'ii  nut.  coal  was  tric<l  foi"  a  wliiU',  but  for  the  last  three  years 
washed  coal  of  various  sizes,  but  always  smaller  than  nut  coal, 
lias  been  use<l  and  witli  vt.*rv  good  success.  The  price  has  varied 
between  s.'i/j.')  and  SL>.:in  per  ton  for  the  washe<l  coid,  the  latter 
prit'e  beinii",  however,  an  exceptionally  low  (me,  which  probably 
never  will  l)(*  <lu|)licated.  Tiie  dilTer<>nce  in  price  at  the  mine,  of 
unwa>lied  .md  washed  coal  (.screenings),  is  certainly  not  morethaa 
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25  cents,  and  there  is  no  question  that  with  the  freight  rates 
which  have  to  be  paid  at  Madison  the  coal  is  advanced  in  value 
by  more  than  25  cents  by  being  washed.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  repeated  tests  at  the  central  plant,  and  the  writer  does 
not  hesitate,  from  the  experience  gained,  to  predict  a  great  future 
for  the  washed  coal  here  in  the  West. 

The  general  efficiency  or  economy  of  the  plant  necessarily 
varies  a  great  deal.  On  account  of  the  changeable  weather,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  varying  demands  on  steam  from  the  labor- 
atories and  the  machine  shop,  the  boilers  in  the  central  plant' 
sometimes  have  to  be  run  very  much  below  their  most  economical 
rating,  and  at  other  times  very  much  above,  in  both  cases  reduc- 
ing the  economy.  Boilers  are  fired  up  or  let  out  as  often  as 
human  foresight  can  see  the  advantage  of  a  change;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  all  the  demands  in  time,  and  the  result  is  as 
above  stated.  A  large  number  of  tests  of  the  boiler  plant  have 
been  made,  and  the  writer  gives  below  the  results  from  three  of 
these.  No  tests  have,  however,  been  made  in  the  coldest  weather, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  work  required  for  wheeling  in  and 
weiofhinof  the  coal.  The  tests  recorded  below  have  been  made  in 
moderate  weather,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  The  coal  was  carefully 
weighed,  and  separate  account  kept  of  the  coal  used  for  the  high 
and  low  pressure  boilers.  The  tests  lasted  twenty-four  hours  in 
each  case,  and  the  code  of  rules  prescribed  for  conducting  boiler 
tests  prescribed  by  this  Society  was  carefully  adhered  to,  except 
in  the  matter  of  weighing  the  feed-water.  On  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  feed-water,  and  because  there  were  separate  feed 
pumps,  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  the  reading  by  meters 
was  substituted.  However,  these  meters  were  very  carefully 
calibrated  in  place,  the  pumps  working  at  their  ordinary  rate, 
pumping  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  against  the  ordi- 
nary pressure,  the  water  being  weighed  and  the  reading  of  the 
meters  being  taken  for  several  hours.  Because  of  this  careful 
calibration  the  writer  believes  that  the  results  obtained  by  the 
tests  are  perfectly  reliable.  In  the  tests  given  below  three  differ- 
ent washed  coals  were  used,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
results.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  results  can- 
not be  fairly  compared,  as  they  were  not  the  same  boilers  which 
were  used  in  all  three  cases,  nor  were  the  boilers  run  in  each  case 
up  to  the  same  percentage  of  their  rated  capacity,  from  which 
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last  fact  als<j  a  difference  in  economy  might  l>e  expected.  In  the 
first  two  tests  given  below,  the  economizer  was  used  for  the  high- 
pressure  lK)ilers,  wliereas  il  was  not  used  in  the  third.  Again,  the 
first  two  tests  were  made  two  yeai^  ago,  and  the  old  chimney 
was  then  iIkj  only  one  built ;  whereas,  in  the  last  test  made, 
March  lOth  and  Uth  of  this  vear,  the  new  chimnev  \ftis  used  for 
all  boilers.  I>eeause  of  the  better  draught  obtained  with  the  new 
chimney,  it  was  to  be  exi>ecte<l  that  the  results  should  be  the  best 
in  the  last  test,  as  thev  actually  were.  However,  it  seems  also 
justifiable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  of  the  three  coals  used  in 
the  three  tests,  the  New  Kentucky  coal  (Big  Muddy)  is  the  best 
of  the  three. 

Calorimeter  tests  of  the  steam  from  each  boiler  were  made  once 
an  hour.  Steam-pressure  readings  were  taken  every  quarter  hour. 
Temperatures  of  flue  gases  and  draught  readings  were  taken  once 
an  hour.  Feed-water  temperatures  were  taken  once  an  hour,  at 
the  pumps;  the  temperature  of  the  high-pressure  feed  was  also 
taken  on  entering  and  leaving  the  economizer  in  the  first  two 
tests.  The  moisture  in  the  coal  was  determined  by  selecting  a 
sjimple  of  1<>0  pounds  and  drying  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
coal  used  during  the  fii-st  test  was  Indiana  washed  nut  from  Cox- 
ville,  Ind.;  it  showed  3J  per  cent,  moisture.  During  the  second 
test  Illinois  washed  pea  coal  from  Carterville,  111.,  was  used,  con- 
taining 12  ])er  cent,  of  moisture.  This  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  was  due  to  heavy  rains  the  day  before  and  daring  the 
test.  Washed  New  Kentucky  p<3a  coal  (Big  Muddy)  from  Mur- 
physboro,  111.,  was  used  in  the  third  test.  It  was  found  to  contain 
about  8  per  cent,  moisture,  part  of  which  was  due  to  a  large 
amount  of  snow  which  had  fallen  on  the  cars  from  which  the 
coal  was  taken. 

The  boilers  used  during  the  lii*st  test  were  those  that  are  num- 
bered 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  0  on  Fig.  312  ;  during  the  second  test,  2,  8,  4, 
and  5  were  used ;  and  boilei's  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  used  during  the 
third  test. 

Dimensions  and  proportions  : 

Grate  Surface.  Heating  Soffacft. 

Boiler  No.  1 49   square  feet  3,180 

*'    2 45        "        *•  1,580 

3 4U      ••        "  1,185 

4  41i      ''        *'  1,185 

5 4U      "        "  1.185 


♦'    (i  35        '*        '* 

Tlie  erononiizor  li.is  a  lieating  surface  of  1,508  square  feet, 
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Test  No,  1. 

The  average  pressure  on  the  liigh-pressure  boilers  Nos.  2  and  3 
was  89  pounds,  and  on  the  low-pressure  boilers  4,  5,  and  6  was  39 
pounds.  The  draught  was  .177  before  entering  the  economizer, 
and  .43  after  leaving  the  same.  The  temperature  of  the  external 
air  was  13  degrees  Fahr.,  that  of  the  fire  room  72  degrees  Fahr., 
that  of  the  escaping  gases  before  entering  the  economizer  484 
degrees  Fahr.,  and  after  leaving  it  349  degrees  Fahr.  The  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  feed-water  at  the  pumps  for  the  high' 
pressure  boilers  was  172.2  degrees  Fahr.,  and  for  the  low-pressure 
boilers  183.3  degrees  Fahr.  The  average  temperature  of  the  feed- 
water  for  the  high-pressure  boilere  before  entering  the  economizer 
was  171.8  degrees  Fahr.,  and  after  leaving  it  270  degrees  Fahr. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  burnt  under  the  high-pressure  boilers 
was  20,338  pounds,  and  under  the  low-pressure  boilers  24,800 
pounds.  As  the  moisture  was  3.5  .per  cent.,  the  weights  of  dry 
coal  wei'e  19,028  and  23,932  pounds  respectively.  The  total  refuse 
was  1,379  and  1,698  pounds  respectively,  making  7.05  per  cent, 
and  7.1  per  cent.  ash.  The  total  combustible  was  18,249  and 
22,234  respectively.  The  total  amount  of  water  evaporated  was 
2,023.3  cubic  feet,  or  159,350  pounds  for  the  high-pressure  boilers, 
and  2,970  cubic  feet,  or  179,772  pounds  for  the  low-pressure  boilers. 
The  quality  of  steam  found  from  the  calorimetric  tests  was  98.5 
and  98.4  respectively.  The  equivalent  evaporation  of  water  into 
dry  steam  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  was  109,200  pounds  for 
the  high-pressure  boilers  with  the  economizer,  and  153,200  pounds 
without  it,  and  180,450  pounds  for  the  low-pressure  boilers. 

Water  actually  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  actual  prei^sures  and 
temperatures : 

High-pressure  boilers 7.997 

Low-pressure        * ' ...     7.48 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.  : 

High-pressure  boilers  with  economizer 8.64  pounds 

"       without     '•  7.81       *• 

Low-pressure        *  *       7.8        " 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.  : 

High-pressure  boilers  with  economizer 9.27  pounds 

"      without     "  8.4 

Low-pressure        "       8.88      '* 
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Tlie  liigli-i)ressure  boilei*s  were  ruled  by  their  builders  at  275 
liorse-power,  ihn  low-pressure  boilei^s  at  330  horse-power.  During 
the  test  the  high-pressure  boilers  developeil  on  an  average  only 
204  comniercial  horse-power  with  the  economizer,  and  185  without 
it ;  consequently  they  were  run  at  32.7  per  cent,  below  rating. 
The  low-pressure  boilers  developed  during  eleven  hours,  when  all 
three  were  being  used,  206  horse-powier ;  during  the  thirteen  other 
hours,  Avhen  only  4  and  5  were  being  used,  190  commercial  horse- 
power;  they  were,  therefore,  being  run  22.4  per  cent,  and  24  per 
cent,  below  the  comniercial  rating. 

Test  No.  2. 

The  average  pressure  on  the  high-pressure  boilers  was  87.6 
pounds,  and  that  on  the  low-pressure  boilers  40.26  pounds.  The 
draught  was  .10  inch  before  entering  the  economizer,  and  .354  inch 
after  leaving  it.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air  was  38.7 
degrees  Fahr.,  that  of  the  fire  room  68.8  degrees  Fahr.;  that  of 
the  escaping  gases  before  entering  the  economizer  356  degrees 
Fahr.,  after  leaving  it  295  degrees  Fahr.  The  average  tempera- 
tures of  the  feed- water  at  the  pumps  were  respectively  159.6  and 
190.8  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  feed-water 
at  the  economizer  was  100  degrees  Fahr.;  after  leaving  it,  it  was 
237  degrees  Fahr.  The  total  amount  of  coal  burned  under  the 
high-pressure  boilei*s  was  10,238  pounds.  In  addition  1,867  pounds 
werci  used  for  banking  boiler  No.  3.  The  total  amount  of  coal 
burned  under  the  low-pressure  boiler  was  20,564  pounds,  and  in 
addition  491  pounds  were  used  for  banking  boiler  No.  4. 

The  moisture  in  the  coal  being  12  per  cent.,  the  following  are 
the  amounts  of  drv  coal  used  under  the  boilers: 

High -pressure  lK)ilcrs:  14,288  pounds;  for  banking 1,648  pounds 

Low-pressure       "         18.099      "  "        '*        488      *' 

Refuse  under  liigli-])ressure  l^oilers 1,284       " 

"  '*      low-pressure       **        1,482       " 

making  8.05  per  cent,  and  8  ]>er  r(»nt.  respectively. 

Total  combustible: 

High -pressure  boiler  excluding  coal  used  for  banking. . . .  13,120  pounds 

"      including ♦'         14,647      «* 

Low-pressure       *'      excluding    "       "      "         "         16,648      *' 

"      including    "       "      "         "         17,050       " 

Quality  of  steam: 

Higli-])ressure  boiler 98.7  per  cent. 

Ijow-pressure         '*     98.4        ** 
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Total  amount  of  water  pumped  into  boilers  and  apparently  evaporated: 

High-pressure  boilers    2,008. 1  cubic  feet,  or 122,494  pounds 

Low-pressure        '*        2,848.7  **  " 141,413      ** 

Water  actually  evaporated,  corrected  for  quality  of  steam  : 

High-pressure  boilers 120,902  pounds 

Low-pressure        *' r. 139,150      '* 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  in  dry  steam  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr. : 

High-pressure  boilers  with  economizer 131,178  pounds 

♦*      without      "        125.617       ** 

Low-pressure       **     144,46r      ** 

Water  actually  evaporated  per  pounds  of  dry  coal  from  actual  pressures  and 
temperatures  : 

High-pressure  boilers 7.57  pounds 

Low-pressure        **     7.58      '* 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees 
Fahr. : 

High-pressure  boilers  with  economizer 8.22  pounds 

without        *'      7.87       " 

Low-pressure        **        7.79       " 

Equivalent   water  evaporated   per   pound  of  combustible   from  and   at   212 
degrees  Fahr. : 

High-pressure  boilers  with  economizer 8.95  ])ounds 

without      "         8.57 

Low-pressure        "        8.50      ** 

Commercial  horse-power  : 

High-pressure  boilers  with  economizer 158.5  horse-power 

"       without      *'         151.7 

Low-pressure        '*        ■ 174. 


it 


Builder's  rating: 

Nos.  2  and  8 150  HP.  +  125  HP.  =  275  horsepower 

Nos.  4  and  5 125  HP.  -I-  125  HP.  =250 

Horse-power  developed  by  boiler  No.  2  for  17.6  hours 

without  economizer 145  horse-power 

Percentage  of  horsepower  developed  below  rating. ...  3.33 
Horse-power  developed  by  boilers  Nos.  2  and   3  for  6.3 

hours  without  economizer 172  horse-power 

Percentage  below  rating 36 . 3 

Horse-power  developed  by  boilers  Nos.  4  and  5  for  2.. '55 

hours 185  horse-power 

Percentage  above  rating 8 

Horse-power  developed  by  boilers  Nos.  4  and  5  for  21. 25 

hours 179  horse- power 

Percentage  below  rating 28. 4 
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Ted  No.  3. 

During  this  test  the  economizer  was  not  used  and  no  boilers 
were  banked. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  high>pressure  boilers 
was  101  pounds,  on  the  low-pressure  boilers  60  pounds.  The 
average  draught  was  .434  inch.  The  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  was  42  degrees  Fahr.,  that  of  the  fireroora  81  degrees 
Fahr.  The  average  temperature  of  the  gases  escaping  from 
boiler  No.  1  was  593  degrees  Fahr.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  feed-water  at  the  pumps  was  180  degrees  Fahr.  for  the  high- 
pressure  boilers  and  179  degrees  Fahr.  for  the  low-pressure  boilers. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  burned  : 

Under  high -pressure  boiler  (No.  1) 21 ,763  poands 

**       low-pressure  boilers  (Nos.  2,  3,  4) 36,090      " 

The  moisture  in  the  coal  was  9  per  cent.;  therefore  the  weights 
of  burned  dry  coal  were  as  follows : 

I  High-pressure  boilers 20,021  poands 

Low-pressure        "      88,203      *' 

I  Refuse  under  high-pressure  boiler 1,925      ** 

"  *'      low-pressure      " 3,193      " 

making  10.9  per  cent,  and  9.6  per  cent.  resi)ectively. 

■  Total  combustible: 

r  High-pressure  boilers 18,096  pounds 

\  Low-pressure        **      30,010      *' 


i  Quality  of  steam  : 

I  High-pressure  lx)i]er  (No.  1) 97.1  percent. 

',  Low-pressure        **    (No.  2) 99.1        •* 

'*    (No.  3) 98.4 

'  **  *'    (No.  4) 98.0        •• 


r 


j  Total  amount  of  water  puni|)ed  into  boilers  and  apparently  evaporated  : 

!  High-pressure  boiler 165,998  poands 

'  l/ow-pressure        *  *     256,875 


K 


Water  actually  evai>oratod,  corrected  for  quality  of  steam  : 

High-pressure  boiler 161,179  pounds 

Low  ]>ressiire       *  *      252,529 


i« 


Kquivalent  water  <>va)>o rated  into  dry  steam  from  and  at  212  d^^rees  Fahr. 

High-pn^ssuru  boiler 172,955  pounds 

Low-pressure       "      267, 767       " 
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Water  actually  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  actual  pressures  and 
temperatures: 

High-pressure  boiler 8.05  pounds 

Low-pressure      "      7.61      " 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees 
Fahr. : 

High-pressure  boiler 8.64  pounds 

Low-pressure      '*     8.06      " 

Equivalent   water  evaporated   per  pound  of  combustible   from  and  at  212 
degrees  Fahr. : 

High-pressure  boiler 9.56  pounds 

Low-pressure      " 8.92      '* 

Commercial  horse-power  : 

High-pressure  boiler 209  horse-power 

Low-pressure        **     824  ** 

Builder's  rating: 

High-pressure  boiler 200  horse-power 

Low-pressure  boilers,  150  (1)  -»- 126  (3)  -f- 125  (8) 400 

Percentage  of  horse-power  developed  above  rating, 
high-pressure  boiler 4.5 

Percentage  of  horse-power  developed  l)elow  rating,  low- 
pressure  boilers 14 

The  difference  in  evaporative  performance  between  the  one 
high-pressure  and  the  three  low-pressure  boilei's  in  the  third  test  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  was  probably  running  at  its 
most  economical  rate,  whereas  the  latter  were  running  at  a  lower 
rate.  Secondly,  the  one  high-pressure  boiler  was  a  Babcock- 
Wilcox  boiler,  which  had  only  been  used  for  about  four  months, 
and  which,  consequently,  was  nearly  clean,  besides  being  probably 
more  economical  because  of  its  design  than  the  two  return-tubular 
boilers  used  for  the  low  pressure.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  fact 
that  the  high-pressure  boiler  was  a  larger  unit  contributed  to  the 
increased  economy. 

With  reference  to  all  of  the  tests  it  should  be  stated  that  no 
special  cleaning  or  other  preparations  were  made  for  the  tests,  so 
that  the  results  show  the  actual  performance  of  the  plant  as  run 
throughout  the  winter,  or  at  least  in  similar  weather.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  expected  that  the  economy  is  somewhat  higher  in 
more  severe  weather,  when  all  of  the  boilers  are  running  more 
nearly  up  to  their  rated  capacity,  and  when  the  draught,  as  has 
been  sliown  by  observation,  is  considerably  better  than  the  draught 
recorded  in  these  tests. 
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The  results,  as  recorded  in  these  tests,  are  not  extraordinary, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  fairly  satis- 
factory, especially  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  coals  used  were 
all  Western,  and  of  small  size,  although  washed. 

By  various  gas  analyses  it  has  been  found  that  there  nearly 
always  is  an  excess  of  air.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  three 
tests.  But  with  a  mechanical  stoker  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  it.  In  the  last  test  it  was  less  so  with  the  high-pressure 
boiler,  because  of  the  more  rapid  consumption  of  coal,  and  this 
fact  also  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  was  indicated  before, 
that  the  boilers  will  give  better  economy  when  run  well  up  to 
their  rated  capacity. 

In  the  series  of  tests,  as  given  above,  only  the  most  essential 
data  are  given,  as  it  was  thought  that  in  a  paper  of  this  kind 
more  details  would  not  add  anything  of  interest. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  repeat  that  he  does  not 
expect  that  the  plant  described  is  going  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
model  of  its  kind — quite  on  the  contrary ;  but  because  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  met,  it  is  hoped  that 
something  of  interest  may  be  found  in  the  foregoing  paper. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  William  If.  Bryan. — Professor  Bull's  description  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  heating  plant, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  problems  were  solved,  is  quite 
interesting.  The  carrying  of  two  different  pressures  in  the 
same  boiler  plant,  however,  is  to  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 
It  complicates  the  piping,  and  involves  the  use  of  two  independ- 
ent systems  of  boiler  feeding,  besides  which  more  boilers  must 
be  kept  in  operation,  as  a  rule.  For  instance,  when  the  steam 
required  by  each  system  is  a  little  more  than  one  boiler  can 
handle,  three  boilers  would  do  the  work  with  the  combined 
system,  while  four  would  be  required  with  separate  systems. 
Why  would  it  not  have  been  entirely  feasible  to  have  carried  100 
pounds  on  all  the  boilers,  reducing  it  to  40  pounds  for  heating? 
This  reduction  could  be  performed  by  a  special  reducing  valve  ; 
or  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  ordinary  stop  valve  could  be 
throttled  so  as  to  serve  this  purpose,  as  the  work  is  no  doubt 
quite  uniform.     Has  this  ever  been  tried  ? 

Professor  Bull  states  that  the  returns  are  all  discharged  into 
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a  receiver  through  traps,  this  being  necessary  on  account  of  the 
different  pressures  carried.  Would  not  this  be  simplified  by 
carrying  a  pressure  low  enough  to  suit  the  building  most 
diflScult  to  heat,  letting  its  condensation  return  by  gravity, 
using  traps  on  the  others  ? 

Professor  Bull  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  automatic 
pumps  only  act  as  traps  as  long  as  the  heating  pressure  does 
not  exceed  the  pressure  against  which  the  pump  is  expected  to 
lift.  In  such  cases  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  pump  at  all,  as 
the  returns  would  flow  to  the  receiver  by  gravity.  If  the 
pressure  fluctuates,  the  pump  could  be  by-passed,  so  that  the 
returns  would  flow  by  gravity  whenever  the  conditions  were 
favorable.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of 
pressure  over  that  in  the  receiver,  traps  would  be  reqyired. 
Another  good  plan  would  be  to  apply  a  vacuum  system,  such  as 
the  Paul  or  Webster,  to  the  radiators  of  all  the  buildings,  the 
returns  all  going  directly  to  a  single  closed  receiver,  those  from 
the  low-pressure  buildings  being  pumped. 

Referring  to  smokeless  furnaces,  my  experience  shows  that 
the  down-draught  and  other  good  types  are  capable  of  giving 
good  results  in  smoke  prevention  and  eflSciency  even  when 
forced  considerably  beyond  their  ratings. 

Mr,  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton, — There  are  some  considerable 
questions  raised  by  this  paper,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  it.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  was  a  very  doubtful  question 
indeed  whether  the  decision  to  employ  a  central  boiler  house 
for  this  heating  work  was  a  good  one.  The  buildings  are  very 
much  scattered,  and  the  guiding  decision,  as  recited  by  the 
author  in  the  paper,  appears  to  have  been  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  had  been  spent  on  the  boiler  house,  and  that  therefore 
they  must  spend  a  great  deal  more  to  bring  it  up  to  the  mark,  and 
a  further  consideration  was  that  they  desired  to  use  soft  coal.  It 
would  have  appeared  to  me  in  that  connection  that,  as  they  were 
already  using  a  very  satisfactory  kind  of  coal  without  any  smoke 
nuisance,  they  were  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire 
by  trying  to  use  soft  coal,  and  then  adopting  expensive  devices 
to  do  away  with  the  smoke  nuisance. 

This   layout  of  a  central   heating   station  for  a  number  of 

isolated  buildings  is  a  very  favorite  one.     I  had  one  such  case, 

of  a  university  to  be  heated  from  a  central  station,  and  carried 

it  out  somewhat  in  this  manner,  not  altogether  with  successful 

59 
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n:siilt.s,  aii'l  I  aril  inclin^^il  to  think  that  this  whole  plan  would 
r^-quin:  r.onri'ulfrTiihh;  rf-consideration  if  it  were  taken  up  upon  a 
projKfr  basis.  I  can  umlerstand  that  tlie  author  mav  not  have  had 
a  fnr^r  hand.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  ^o  on  reconi  as 
l>einjr  an  iih^al  arran^^enif^nt.  In  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of 
two  pnrssun-s  for  Ijeatinj;  is  a  rank  absurdity.  It  is  manifest 
that  it  was  a  confession  to  the  fears  of  i)ersons  who  were  not  at 
a]]  a<rquainted  witli  steam  practice  in  any  way,  and  who  laid  down 
an  arbitrary  line  as  to  what  was  dan<£erous  and  what  was  not 
«lan^'erous  at  30  pounds  or  40  pounds  pressure!  In  any  case, 
the  (rarrvinj^  of  twtj  sets  of  mains,  one  for  heating  and  one  for 
power  purposes,  was  absurd,  because  there  were  many  fans  and 
much  other  a]:)]iaratus  scattered  through  the  different  buildings, 
tlie  exliaust  of  wliicli  shoukl  be  used  for  heating,  and  which 
was  apjiarently  all  thrown  away.  There  is  only  about  800 
horse-power  of  heating  surface  in  the  entire  buildings,  and 
they  have  l,lf5^)  horse-power  in  this  boiler  plant,  which  goes  to 
confirm  the  idea  which  I  have  arrived  at  from  reading  the  paper 

that  the  exhaust  steam  is  thrown  awav.  The  author's  con- 
elusion  that  it  wr>uld  not  have  paid  to  have  carried  in  the 
tuniifds  st^jam  of  low  pressure  is  a  false  conclusion.  I  do  not 
see  any  njason  why  the  low  pressure  should  not  have  been 
carried,  without  reducing  valves,  to  those  buildings  if  it  had 
b(u;n  nfu-essary  ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  in  this  case  it  should 
]Ht  necessary.  The  best  way  would  be  to  carry  high-pressure 
steam  to  all  these  buildiugs,  to  have  had  the  various  engines 
exhausted  into  the  heating  system,  and  to  have  by-passed  the 
live  stfiarn  through  a  reducing  valve  into  the  heating  system. 

The,  methods  by  which  the  condensed  wat^r  from  the  heating 
system  was  r(?turned  to  the  boiler  house  were  faulty.  They 
appear  to  luive  placed  receivers  with  pumps  in  the  various 
.buildings,  acting  as  a  trap  for  the  whole  of  the  heating  system. 
That  nutans  to  say  that  the  steam  was  put  into  the  radiating 
system  and  the  rcsturn  opened  into  this  common  receiver,  all 
aJikt?  discharging  into  this  one  rt^ceivor.  The  consequence  was, 
as  stnted  ])y  the  author  on  ])age  9()(),  that  he  found  a  limit  to  the 
('Hi(i<*iicy  of  this  receivtM*  and  jmrnp  as  a  trap,  and  had  to  intro- 
duce tra])s  ])ei\v(M;n  tlu^  heating  surfaces  and  the  receiver.  That 
is  what  1  sliould  liavc  (expected  he  w(mld  find.  The  fact  is 
that  tli<^  whole  of  this  part  of  the  plant  might  l)e  very  greatly 
iin]»roved.     Th(^  niodurn  practice  nowadays  is  all  in  the  direo- 
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tion  of  each  heating  unit  being  separately  trapped,  and  that  is 
what  should  be  done  in  this  case. 

I  notice  a  very  curious  statement  here,  that  they  added  a 
feed  heater,  and  that  the  heater,  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
feed  water  somewhat,  discharges  into  a  hot-well.  It  seems  to 
me  a  very  curious  piece  of  practice  to  heat  your  water  in  a 
closed  heater  and  discharge  it  into  an  open  well.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  proper  place  for  the  heater  was  beyond  the 
well  on  the  way  to  the  boiler.  The  net  result  is  very  ineffective 
and  disappointing.  The  temperature  of  the  feed  is  apparently 
only  170  degrees.  It  would  pay  these  people  to  take  live  steam 
out  of  the  boiler  and  heat  that  up  to  208  or  210  degrees,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  life  of  the  boilers. 

The  author  seems  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  state- 
ment which  appears  on  page  907,  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  use  steam  at  higher  pressure  for  the  tempering  coils 
than  is  used  for  the  direct  radiation  under  similar  circum- 
stances. There  is  something  in  that.  The  tempering  coil  may 
be  very  much  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  may 
need  high  pressure  there  ;  but  one  would  read  from  that  ex- 
pression of  his,  and  from  other  parts  of  his  statements,  that  he 
uses  high-pressure  steam  in  the  coils  for  the  fans.  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake.  Our  modern  practice  shows  that  you  can  get  as 
good  results  from  low-pressure  as  from  high-pressure  steam. 
That  is  a  statement  which  sounds  queer,  because  there  are 
more  heat  units  in  high-pressure  steam  ;  but  it  is  one  which  can 
be  borne  out  in  actual  practice.  The  complication  of  the  two 
pressures  which  are  carried  appears  to  add  very  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  running  this  plant.  Tou  will  see  on  page  908  that  two 
feed  pumps  have  to  be  run  all  the  time.  There  are  two  mains 
under  pressure,  with  their  friction  and  their  losses,  and  alto- 
gether that  is  a  most  undesirable  feature,  and  I  should  want  to 
change  it  very  promptly. 

Passing  on  to  page  908,  the  author  deals  with  the  plant  which 
has  been  designed  for  handling  the  coal.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  coal-handling  appliances  pay  for  themselves.  I  have 
installed  a  very  large  plant  of  that  nature,  and  now  that  we 
have  it  we  find  that  its  chief  use  is  to  keep  the  coal  under 
cover,  which  might  be  done  at  much  less  expense  by  erecting 
sheds  on  the  ground  level  outside.     The  cost  of  maintenance  of 
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these  coal  elevators  is  quite  considerable,  and  also  the  wear  and 
tear  u])on  them.  The  interest  and  depreciation,  of  course,  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  simply  results  in  having  lifted 
your  coal  up  to  a  certain  point  to  act  as  a  gravity  delivery  to 
automatic  stokers.  Everybody  has  his  own  opinion  of  auto- 
matic stokers,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  unless  a  plant 
is  exceedingly  large  they  are  simply  a  means  of  making  the 
human  stokers  idle.  The  men  liave  to  be  there,  and  they 
stand  around  and  watch  tliis  machinery  operate.  We  have  to 
pay  them,  and  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  keep  them  occupied. 
As  I  say,  the  whole  question  might  be  discussed  in  very  special 
detail  as  to  whether  such  a  plant  as  this  would  require  coal- 
lifting  devices. 

On  page  908  I  might  venture  to  criticise  a  small  detail  in  the 
method  of  carrying  the  pipes  in  the  tunnel.  I  see  they  are  sup- 
ported by  chains  with  a  roller  underneath.  That  is  a  super- 
fluity ;  if  the  chains  are  there  the  roller  is  not  wanted,  and  vice 
versa.  Personally  I  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  hanging 
pipes  by  chains,  and  always  forbid  it.  There  is  no  method  of 
close  adjustment,  and  the  proper  way  is  by  a  hanger  with  a 
thread  and  nut  on  it,  so  that  the  pipe  can  be  absolutely  aligned. 
By  the  other  method  we  have  no  moans  of  alignment. 

The  author  would  have  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  paper,  to  my  mind,  if  (m  page  911  he  had  given  us  a  little 
more  data  as  to  the  sectional  covering  which  he  used  to  cover 
his  pipes  on  the  underground  work.  There  is  a  question  which 
comes  in  very  prominently  as  to  the  lasting  character  of  these 
coverings  in  such  positions,  and  one  would  have  liked  to  have 
learned  more  al)out  it.  I  might  say  that  on  the  question  of 
returns  I  should  have  supposed  that  one  of  the  vacuum  systems 
would  have  been  an  ideal  addition  to  this  plant.  Here  is  a  con- 
dition where  it  is  required  to  get  water  back  from  different  levels 
at  different  points  over  a  large  area,  and  a  vacuum  system  would 
have  delivered  that  water  back  without  any  difficulty.  All  the 
independent  receivers  and  pumps  scattered  about  these  build- 
ings might  then  be  torn  out  and  replaced  by  one  in  the  central 
power  house. 

A  strong  point,  to  my  mind,  against  the  adoption  of  a  central 
power  and  lioating  plant  in  this  particular  instance  is  made  on 
page  1)13.  You  will  notice  that  the  general  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  plant  vary  a  great  deal  ^*  on  account  of  the  change- 
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able  weather,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  various  demands  on 
steam  from  the  laboratories  and  the  machine  shop,  boilers  in  the 
central  plant  sometimes  have  to  be  run  very  much  below  their 
most  economical  ratings."  That  is  the  whole  trouble  with  these 
central  stations ;  unless  they  are  very  largely  subdivided,  and  you 
get  your  units  down  so  that  you  can  be  sure  of  their  doing  their 
best  duty  when  the  load  is  light,  you  get  this  condition  of  vari- 
ation— a  large  staflf  of  men,  very  expensive  machinery,  the  whole 
of  which  has  to  be  run  for  perhaps  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  power  of  the  installation.  We  are  in  these  days  a  little 
crazy  on  central  station  work,  and  I  think  perhaps  we  are  run- 
ning it  into  the  ground.  This  is  one  case  in  point  to  my  mind. 
I  must  not,  however,  be  put  on  record  as  being  altogether  averse 
to  central  station  plants,  for  I  think  they  have  their  proper 
position. 

The  tests  of  the  boilers  are  interesting,  but  tests  of  the  whole 
combined  plant  would  have  been  more  interesting,  and  we  then 
should  have  learned  a  good  deal  more  about  the  value  of  the 
entire  apparatus. 

Mr.  William  Kent.— On  page  914  the  paper  says :  "The  moisture 
in  the  coal  was  determined  by  selecting  a  sample  of  100  pounds 
and  drying  it  for  twenty-four  hours."  It  is  not  stated  how  it  was 
dried ;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  done  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  by  putting  it  up  over  the  boiler,  and  consequently 
it  cannot  be  known  whether  the  coal  was  completely  dried  or 
not.  The  results  apparently  showed  that  the  coal  was  not  dried, 
for  the  author  says  :  "  The  coal  used  during  the  first  test  was 
Indiana  washed  nut  from  Coxville,  Ind. ;  it  showed  3 J  per  cent. 
moisture."  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  any  coal  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  which  has  as  little  moisture  as  that.  He  says  fur- 
ther :  "  During  the  second  test  Illinois  washed  pea  coal  from 
Carterville,  111.,  was  used,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
This  excessive  amount  of  moisture  was  due  to  heavy  rains  the 
day  before  and  during  the  test."  That  figure  is  not  excessive. 
T  have  found  a  piece  of  coal  from  Illinois  that  looked  apparently 
dry  ;  it  was  kept  in  a  dry  place  under  a  shed  for  two  months,  and 
had  then  14  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  it.  "  Washed  New  Kentucky 
pea  coal  (Big  Muddy)  from  Murphysboro,  111.,  was  used  in  the 
third  test.  It  was  found  to  contain  about  8  per  cent,  moisture, 
part  of  which  was  due  to  a  large  amount  of  snow  which  had 
fallen  on  the  cars  from  which  the  coal  was  t^k^a."    I  have 
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found  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  that  same  coal  when 
it  was  apparently  perfectly  dry.  So  the  moisture  tests  are 
probably  erroneous. 

Prof,  Forrt'st  li,  Jones, — My  work  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  been  in  an  entirely  diflferent  line  from  that  dealt 
with  in  the  paper.  But  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  I 
think  I  might  mention  here  to  point  out  why  certain  things 
have  been  done.  In  the  first  place  the  soft  coal  is  very  much 
cheaper  out  there  than  the  hard  coal,  and  that  was  the  main 
reason  for  using  it.  In  all  the  furnaces  which  are  in  use  there  is 
very  little  smoke,  so  there  is  no  objection  from  this  point  of  view. 
As  to  its  being  an  ideal  or  model  system,  the  very  first  few  lines 
of  the  author's  paper  say  that  it  is  not  a  model  one.  And,  as 
for  having  sheds  on  the  ground,  the  regents  of  the  university 
are  justly  proud  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus.  They  have 
there  what  they  believe,  and  what  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  grounds  of  any  university  in  this  countiy^,  and  I  think 
there  is  only  one  university  whose  grounds  equal  or  surpass 
it,  and  that  is  Cornell  University.  They  desire  just  as  much  to 
keep  their  grounds  looking  handsome  as  residents  of  Washing- 
ton desire  to  keep  Washington  handsome.  For  that  reason 
thev  have  gone  to  some  extra  expense  in  many  cases  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  any  building  which  would  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds.  For  this  reason  no  sheds  for  coal,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  have  ever  been  erected  on  the  grounds.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  all  unsightly  structures  oflf  the 
ground,  and  this  was  one  reason  for  using  the  underground- 
storage  bin  for  the  coal.  As  it  is  now  arranged  its  roof  is  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  coal  is  hauled  up,  dropped 
down  through  doors  in  the  roof,  as  commonly  done  through  a 
sidewalk,  and  is  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  nothing  unpleasant 
to  the  eye  about  it.  Another  thing,  by  keeping  the  plant  as  a 
central  plant,  they  have  only  one  place  to  which  coal  must  be 
hauled  and  from  which  cinders  must  be  taken  away,  exclusive 
of  what  we  call  the  agricultural  buildings,  which  are  about  half 
a  mile  away  from  tlie  central  heating  plant,  and  therefore  the 
wagons  hauling  coal  and  cinders  go  into  only  one  place  on  the 
grounds— near  the  edge — and  they  do  not  have  to  pass  over  the 
driveways,  which  are  kept  up  in  the  l>est  condition  throughout 

J//-.  Rohimn  (Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  Navy  Depart- 
ment).— There   is  quite   a  long  distance  between  a  college  in 
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Wisconsin  and  a  naval  engineer's  problem.  But  the  subject  of 
a  central  power  station  such  as  they  have  in  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity is  one  which  excites  the  naval  engineers  just  at  present 
The  steam-engineering  machine  shop  in  New  York  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  winter,  and  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  is  at  present  getting  out  plans  for  a 
new  shop.  The  subject  of  a  power  house  for  that  shop  has 
come  up,  and  in  this  connection  has  come  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  for  the  navy  yard  at  New  York 
a  central  power  house,  which  should  supply  electric  power  to 
all  the  various  machine  shops,  boiler  shops,  etc.,  in  the  navy 
yard.  In  order  to  understand  the  question  that  we  have  there, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  little  bit  the  conditions  of  navy- 
yard  work.  There  are  at  the  New  York  yard,  I  think,  four  or 
five  machine  shops,  two  or  three  boiler  shops,  foundry,  pattern 
shops,  etc.  It  would  naturally  be  best  to  have  only  one  shop 
of  each  kind,  and  I  think  that  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
Secretary  Chandler  gave  an  order  which  would  lead  to  such  a 
thing.  But  the  bureau  system,  which  is  fixed  by  law  upon  the 
nav}',  and  the  appropriation  system  made  that  single  shop 
uneconomical ;  it  cost  more  for  the  clerk  hire  and  for  transfer 
of  accounts  than  you  saved  in  the  labor  at  the  machine  shops. 
In  the  navy  yard  there  are  about  forty  or  fifty  buildings,  some 
twenty  of  which  require  power.  I  think  the  power  is  given  to 
those  buildings  at  present  from  five  central  power  stations. 
The  point  is  whether  or  not  we  should  have  only  one  electric 
power  station  to  supply  all  of  these  buildings,  or  whether  we 
should  take  one  power  house  which  would  supply  each  separate 
group  of  buildings  with  steam  for  the  hammers,  for  heating, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  steam-engineering  building,  for  a  test 
boiler.  The  central  electric  power  station  presents,  of  course, 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  an  electric  unit.  I  do 
not  know  that  when  the  amount  of  power  required  in  the  vari- 
ous buildings  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  you  are  going  to  save  much  in  the  cost  of  the  unit 
of  electricity.  You  have  got  about  700  horse-power.  You  can 
get  it  about  as  cheaply,  if  you  generate  it  where  you  are  going 
to  use  it,  as  you  can  get  it  from  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  with 
the  larger  units  used  in  the  central  station,  using  large  enough 
units  in  a  700  horse-power  installation  to  get  economical 
results.     I  think  that  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  two  cases 
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ty  .••rjvyra  of  ';o-jrvr-  In  lii*  '.•OTiiie>moii  lac^ieT  costs  tbe 
^/^vf  rr-.v,'::.:  'u»t  3  tj^t  oeut.  Ton  Ihit*:  to  oonsider  that  whexi 
vo>  ?!.»<:  v'yj^.i i«rrj:j;(  any  '^jii^iBtioii  of  a  GovenuDeiit  plaiit. 
It  'ih  :.'A  a  Ci.v:  of  C  aij'l  vi'iuetino^^  7  j*er  cent  for  com- 
:!:':r<:iJi]  if4*;tjtatioj> :  ;t  i^  a  case  of  tbe  3  per  oeot.  tiiat 
:/.'>::<;;.  ]*►  worth  Vj  t}j*r  Gov*rn:iD^nt.  and.  in  mj  opinion,  «it 
'r^'-i-^jo^'ji^  of  hcojiowy  -rhfjul'l  W  liaised  upon  the  rale  at  viiicli 
Mit:  ^'f'jYhnitiifrnX  ckLii  lK>rrow  monev.  It  seems  to  nae.  speaking 
j/«-rv>/jA))y  oijly,  that  where  you  have  got  to  have  a  steam  plant 
of  ;iijv  hize  whatever,  a«  we  have  to  have  in  the  Xew  TorkXavr 
Ynri,  it  i^^  jti^^t  aj9  well  to  include  in  that  steam  plant  toot 
f^/'A-er  Ijousfr.  You  «v'ive  the  cost  of  transmission,  and  that  is 
e/jtial  Uf  at  leant  the  amount  of  saving  that  yon  would  hare  in 
the  nt^:  of  the  s^^njewhat  Xsixy^ftr  unit  which  you  get  in  a  central 
K  tat  J  on,  and  vou  nave  also  some  f*l  the  difficulties  connected 
with  heating  and  with  transmission  of  steam  to  considerable 
distanr^eK  for  sUram  hammers,  etc.  We  have  to  have  in  the 
st/^ani-ffngineering  shops  steam  of  150  or  500  pounds  pressure 
for  t'^Hting  the  valves  and  pi{>es  of  steam  work,  and  as  long  as 
we  liave  to  have  a  stream  plant  of  any  size  whatever  we  are  not 
going  to  save  enougli  in  hibor,  if  we  have  a  central  station^  to 
make  it  pay.  There  are  some  of  tlie  other  plants  there, 
though,  where  I  tliink  that  it  might  pay.  The  Bureau  of 
<^>rdnance  has  a  ]jhint  up  there  that  I  think  has  about  125 
horne-power.  The  Bureau  of  Equipment  has  one  of  only  25 
horHe-powf*r.  Tliis  could  readily  be  run  by  electricity,  and 
r?er>nomica]ly  Urn,  They  would  save  money  probably.  But  I 
do  not  tliink  tliat  if  you  had  plants  of  the  size  which  ours  is 
going  to  Imj— >iome  1,2(X)  horse-power — that  you  would  save 
much  nion**y.  Perhaps  you  could  operate  steam  hammers  with 
romproHsed  air,  in  Hpite  of  some  difficulty  in  the  exhaust 
pasHugeH  ol  those  engines  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have  to  have 
Hi<*ain  in  the  steam-engineering  building  for  our  testing  boiler. 
We  ought  to  have  steam  in  the  buildings  themselves,  I  think, 
whore  the,  distances  from  a  boiler  house  are  as  much  as  half  a 
mile.  I  do  not  believe  in  transmitting  steam  half  a  mile.  You 
loHe  too  much.  Tli(5  President  of  the  Society,  the  Engineer-in- 
('hief,  who  has  this  work  in  hand,  has  directed  me  to  request  a 
diHcusHion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  which 
could  reasonably  bo  installed  at  the  New  York  yard:  first,  a 
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central  power  station,  which  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  this  bureau  already  having  charge 
of  the  central  lighting  station ;  and,  second,  a  system  of  power 
stations,  each  to  supply  the  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  station  and  control  the  supply  for  the  bureau  under 
whose  control  this  separate  station  would  be.  There  are  some 
particulars  where  it  would  pay,  without  question,  to  have  a  cen- 
tral station.  For  instance,  we  have  to  use  pneumatic  appliances 
in  navy  yards  to-day.  They  save  money,  and,  while  money  is 
only  worth  3  per  cent.,  economical  administration  is  the 
point  which  is  desired  by  at  least  one,  and  probably  by  all,  of 
the  bureau  chiefs.  We  have  got  to  put  in,  if  we  want  to  use 
pneumatic  appliances,  a  separate  air  pipe,  running  all  round 
the  yard  to  the  different  docks,  and  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
will  need  separate  air  pipes  too.  It  seems  to  me  foolish  to 
have  three  or  four  lines  of  pipe  doing  the  same  work  when  you 
can  have  one  pipe  doing  the  same  thing.  That  looks  foolish  to 
all  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  yard,  main- 
tenance of  the  means  of  transportation,  material,  stores,  should 
put  in  a  line  of  piping  for  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  pressure  for 
necessary  transmissions.  It  might  probably  and  properly  take 
charge  of  electric  transmission  as  between  buildings.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  have  a  central  power  station  to  attend 
to  the  whole  thing.  As  I  said,  gentlemen,  the  Engineer-in-Chief 
asked  to  have  a  discussion  of  this  question  to  invite  the 
opinions  of  the  members  as  far  as  possible. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Aldrich. — I  heartily  sympathize  with  Professor 
Bull  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  this  matter,  reciting  his 
experience  along  what  might  be  termed  the  engineering  end  of  a 
great  university.  The  State  universities  of  to-day  are  undergo- 
ing a  radical  transformation,  and  there  is  no  telling  when  the 
end  will  be  reached  or  a  condition  of  stability  attained,  not  only 
in  business  management,  but  in  engineering  education  as:  well  as 
in  engineering  economics.  We  have  here  an  account  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  in  that  direction  in  one  institution. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  there  has  been  brought  about  in  this 
university  power  plant  a  condition  of  affairs  not  altogether  ideal. 
Harmonious  development  may  be  had  from  the  drawing  board 
in  laying  out  the  project  for  a  tall  office  building  or  a  new  uni- 
versity, (/e  ;/oyo;  but  one  would  not  look  for  it  in  the  line  of 
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development  by  the  methoil  of  accretion,  adding  to  and  laying 
on  from  the  outside,  rather  than  in  pursuance  of  any  distinct  or- 
ganic law  of  growth  and  development  from  the  start.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter,  with  changing  politics  and  policies, 
with  changing  governing  Hoards  and  administrations,  to  maintain 
any  definite  liue  of  economic  policy  along  the  engineering  fea- 
tures of  an  educational  institution.  Such  an  institution  requires 
light,  heat,  and  power.  You  will  supply  those  three  things,  it  is 
often  thought,  at  the  lowest  rates  when  you  have  centralized  the 
plant ;  but  it  appears  from  this  paper  that  other  equally  impor- 
tant features  have  to  be  considered. 

When  some  of  these  buildings  were  installed  the  ventilating 
appliances  for  mechanical  circulation  of  air  were  operated  by 
steam  engines.  These  called  for  a  certain  steam  pressure  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  the  heating  ser>dce.  All  understand  well 
enough  without  discussion  the  great  disadvantages  of  handling 
two  steam  pressures  quite  as  much  as  in  handling  two  electric 
pressures. 

As  far  as  Professor  Bull  has  here  noted,  there  are  at  least 
twelve  little  steain-drivon  auxiliary  engines  throughout  the 
plant  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  These  auxiliaries  have 
come  to  be  as  they  are  and  located  where  they  are  by  reason  of 
this  gradual  accumulation  of  engineering  installations  in  the 
different  buildings.  Part  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  architects  specified  certain  particular  systems  of  mechanical 
heating  and  ventilation  for  the  buildings.  Now,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  axiom  underlying  a  large  part  of  this  ques- 
tion of  auxiliary  steam  engines  is  that  their  non-expansive 
working  is  oxpensive  working.  Some  of  these  auxiliaries  are 
quite  likely  to  consume  from  150  to  350  pounds  of  steam  per 
horse  power  per  hour. 

Such  a  rate  of  steam  consumption  for  the  five  small  oscillat- 
ing steam  engines  for  the  mechanical  stokers,  the  two  low- 
pressure  feed  pumps,  the  one  duplex  pump,  the  one  duplex  air 
puinj),  the  one  small  engine  for  the  coal  conveyor,  the  one 
engine  for  electric  lighting,  and  the  several  small  engines  for 
heating  and  for  ventilating  plants,  will  clearly  demonstrate  that 
wh(;ro  wo  have  attempted  to  save  money  in  a  university  by 
])utting  in  a  central  stoani-heating  ])lant  we  have  actually  intro- 
(lucod  another  eloment  of  very  great  wastefulness  in  the  use  of 
steam  for  the  necessary  auxiliaries. 
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It  is  a  sma)l  percentage,  perhaps,  but  figure  it  up  aud  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  small  percentage — a  little  drop  in  the  bucket 
it  may  be — is  going  on  continuously  with  the  operation  of  the 
plant.  While  you  are  saving  money  at  one  end  of  the  line  you 
are  wasting  it  perhaps  almost  as  fast  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  In  other  words,  since  we  must  have  electricity,  it  would 
appear  best  to  generate  enough  electricity  to  run  all  of  these 
auxiliaries.  The  point  is  well  taken :  if  we  are  going  to  have 
power,  have  it  in  abundance,  generate  it  in  large  units,  save 
money  by  its  judicious  application.  When  we  have  electricity 
for  lighting,  and  there  is  a  dynamo  running  continuously,  it 
would  be  good  engineering  to  put  in  a  somewhat  larger  dynamo 
unit  and  operate  all  of  these  auxiliaries  in  the  university  from 
the  central  generating  plant. 

Another  thing  here  brought  to  our  attention  is  the  question 
of  the  location  9f  power  plants.  Engineers  are  blamed  for 
almost  everything  with  which  they  have  anything  to  do,  from  the 
least  unto  the  greatest.  But  there  are  certain  things  that 
engineers  cannot  control  in  State  universities,  when  they  find 
themselves  placed  in  charge  of  engineering  departments,  and 
that  is  the  location  of  their  department  buildings.  However 
aggressive  they  may  be,  however  pushing  and  energetic,  the 
location  of  department  buildings  in  almost  all  State  universi- 
ties is  so  controlled  by  the  policies  of  governing  boards  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  to  bear  any  engineering  argument  which 
will  appeal  unto  them.  An  illustration  is  given  here  of  the  use 
of  high-pressure  steam — the  very  word  high-pressure  being 
repellent ;  danger  lurks  within  that.  The  idea  of  locating  the 
boiler  house  of  a  power  plant  in  a  mechanical-engineering  de- 
partment on  top  of  a  hill  is  not  new.  There  are  other  institu- 
tions which  have  entertained  the  same  idea.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  details,  but  we  know  that  what  has  been 
done  in  one  institution  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  country. 
The  federal  endowments  by  which  these  engineering  depart- 
ments are  largely  maintained  are  developing  in  every  State  and 
Territory  similar  schools  of  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  course  of  time,  gathered  about  these  engineering  depart- 
ments, will  be  the  light,  heat,  and  power  plants  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

M/\  Francis  H.  Boyer. — It  is  unfortunate  that  engineers  have  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  cashier  or  treasurer  of  large  corpora- 
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tions.  If  we  could  go  ahead  with  our  engineering  ideas  and 
devices  and  experiences  which  we  get  here  it  would  be  a  great 
thing.  You  take  these  large  corporations  where  the  question 
arises  of  centralizing  power  plants  or  even  engine  locations,  and 
where,  should  a  serious  accident  occur  which  would  stop  the  entire 
works,  the  economy  oflfered  by  centralizing  is  sure  to  be  oflEset 
by  the  risk  of  accident.  I  believe  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
installation  for  power  purposes,  for  heat  and  light  and  power, 
that  we  have  in  this  country  is  our  street  railroads.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  street  railroad  of  Boston,  with  which  I  am  some- 
what familiar.  They  have  an  installation  probably  of  about 
30,000  horse-power  divided  into  seven  units,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  They  are  all  run  in  multiple  together,  and  there 
come  times  in  stormy  weather,  w^hen  we  have  intense  sleet,  that 
a  station  is  thrown  out,  and  instantly  the  work  of  that  station, 
wliich  may  be  1,200  or  1,500  horse-power,  is  thrown  on  the  re- 
maining stations.  I  have  stood  at  their  gauge  boards  and 
w^atched  those  processes  during  heavy  storms,  and  it  really  is  a 
terrific  sight.  Suppose  they  had  their  entire  work  on  a  central 
power  station,  which  is  feasible  ;  under  these  severe  oases  they 
would  become  inoperative — their  business  would  stop.  Take 
these  large  refrigerating  plants  which  we  have  over  the  country 
— Squires',  at  Boston,  Armour's  or  Swift's,  at  Chicago — and  sup- 
pose they  had  everything  there  confined  to  one  plant,  and  a  fire 
destroys  the  engine  department  With  the  large  number  of  build- 
ings which  they  have,  they  must  have  plants  here  and  there 
which  in  case  of  an  accident  can  help  the  other.  There  is  where 
we  engineers  rub  against  the  treasurers,  and  against  the  chances 
which  they  take,  and  it  is  a  point  that  we  cannot  ignore. 

Mr.  Win,  Kent. — I  am  inclined  to  favor  one  central  station  if 
the  distances  are  not  over  half  a  mile.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
would  go  up  to  a  mile.     I  have  no  fear  of  carrying  steam  that 

I  far.      It   is   only   a   question   of  putting   enough   money  into 

covering  the  pipes  so  as  to  reduce  radiation.  One  plan  for 
reducing  the  radiation  where  there  are  variable  loads  is  to  have 

j?  two  separate  steam  j^ipes,  one  smaller  and  one  larger ;  one,  say, 

O-inch  and  one  8-incli,  instead  of  a  10-inch  pipe.  In  summer 
time  use  the  C-inch,  in  fall  the  8-inch,  and  in  winter  use  both. 

jl  I  would  su^p^ost  another  plan  for  saving  the  heat  of  condensa- 

'!  tion  in  h^ii^  linos  of  steam  i)ipe  and  for  facilitating  the  operation 

of  a  central  power  plant :  have  a  tunnel  underground  Iftjuling 


r, 
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from  the  power  station  to  where  the  steam  is  to  be  utilized, 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in  it,  say,  6^  feet  high 
and  2^  feet  wide.  In  that  put  the  steam  pipe  or  steam  pipes, 
the  returns,  the  pneumatic  pipes,  electric  wires,  and  eyerything 
which  has  to  be  distributed.  Have  the  boiler  house  run  on  the 
induced  draught  system,  so  that  all  the  air  which  gets  into  the 
grate  bars  is  pulled  over  by  the  fan.  Now  open  this  tunnel  into  the 
boiler  house  so  that  there  is  a  continual  circulation  of  air  through 
the  tunnel  from  its  outer  end.  If  there  is  any  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  steam  pipes  warming  the  air  in  the  tunnel,  all  that 
heat,  except  what  is  radiated  through  the  brickwork  of  the 
tunnel,  will  be  swept  back  under  the  grate  bars  and  used  over 
again.  That  need  not  be  the  only  supply  of  air.  There  may  be 
some  additional  holes  in  the  wall  of  the  boiler  house  to  let  air 
into  the  boiler  house  ;  but  have  a  small,  gentle  circulation  of  air 
carried  through  that  tunnel  from  the  extreme  end  to  the  boiler 
house  and  save  that  heat  thus  wasted,  and  put  it;  under  the 
grate  bars  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers, — I  have  always  been  a  "  central  station  " 
fanatic  until  the  recent  winter's  storm  in  Boston.  Having  seen 
the  advantages  arising  from  one  station  helping  out  another  dur- 
ing breakdowns,  as  has  just  been  explained  by  Mr.  Boyer,  and 
realizing  that  I  would  have  been  snowbound  if  it  had  been 
a  central  station  plant,  I  have  become  completely  converted 
to  a  system  of  divided  stations.  But  if  engineers  must  have 
central  stations  let  them  duplicate  the  first  one  and  have  a 
relay. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  a  central-power  station  in  a 
university  using  a  main  generator  and  electric  transmission  for 
driving  ventilating  fans  and  other  instruments  in  use  about  the 
building,  for  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  dwell  too  much  on 
economy  in  the  running  of  our  universities. 

I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  every  time  we  '*  waste  " 
money  to  educate  a  man  we  have  saved  barrels  of  money  after- 
ward. There  is  no  waste  of  money  in  education,  and  were  I 
running  a  university  I  would  obtain  old  oscillating  and  rotary 
engines  and  keep  them  going  along  with  the  modern  types  that 
the  students  might  learn  how  not  to  do  it  as  well  as  how  to  do  it. 
And  when  they  go  into  the  old  plants  with  the  old  types  of 
machinery  they  will  realize  the  good  side  of  a  dollar  in  profits 
and  make  the  old  scrap  earn  enough  to  justify  the  purchase  of 
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modern   machiiierv.     Then   tliev   have   treasurers   and    stock- 
holders  favoring  their  plans. 

Prnf,  For  rest  R.  Jours, — I  agree  perfectly  with  the  last 
speaker  in  regard  to  teaching  students  what  not  to  do.  But  we 
try  generally  to  put  in  gcjod  apparatus  to  do  the  work  which  is 
required  in  what  may  be  termed  a  commercial  manner.  Experi- 
mental aj)paratu8  is  used  when  it  is  necessary  to  show  a  man 
what  is  wrong.  I  might  say  in  explanation  of  this  university 
plant  that,  outside  of  the  experimental  apparatus,  the  electrical 
l)lant  consists  of  two  small  generators,  one  an  arc  machine, 
mainly  for  lighting  the  shops,  and  the  other  a  very  small  direct- 
connected  110-volt  direct-current  machine  for  furnishing  current 
for  experimental  work  in  the  physics  laboratory  and  for  projec- 
tion lanterns  throughout  the  university  during  the  day.  The 
110-volt  generatc»r  runs  all  day.  A  great  variety  of  other  elec- 
trical machinery  is  used  for  experimental  purposes.  The  ex- 
perimental machines  run  onl}^  when  the  students  are  in  the 
laboratories.  As  to  having  a  central  plant,  the  regents  asked 
the  State  Legislature,  which  has  been  in  session  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  for  S35,0()0  to  put  in  a  central  electric 
j)lant  to  furnish  light  and  power  for  the  university  and  light 
for  the  State  ca))itol,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  decided 
best  not  to  put  in  this  plant.  Just  what  those  reasons  are 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  get  at,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  State 
university ;  therefore  politics  and  the  interests  of  others  may 
enter  in  some  degree.  So  it  was  voted  not  to  have  the  plant, 
although  the  Legislature  was  very  generous  to  the  university 
otherwise,  giving  them  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for  an 
engineering  building  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Wil  1/(1111  J.  Bahbrin. — When  an  engineer  is  called  in  in  a 
P  matter  of  this  kind  (central  ])lants  versus  individual  plants),  he 

j.  should  come   unprejudiced.     He  should  have  no  prejudice  in 

1  fjivor  of   any  particular  sj'stem  until  he  has  made  a  thorough 

study  of  tlK>  prublem  before  him. 

Take  a  university  or  navy  yard  (both  having  been  mentioned 
here ).  Wo  must  view  tln^  whole  question,  and  view  it  for  both 
wiiitor  and  suuhikt,  ])ef()re  we  can  arrive  at  a  proper  conclu- 
sion, as  wliat  may  givo  the  greatest  economy  at  one  time  of  the 
year  ni:iy  be  very  wasteful  at  another.  What  is  required  to  be 
(lri''riiiiu<Ml  is  tli<^  m'(\atost  (economy  for  the  whole  vear.  This 
i[  is  tlic  first  (M)nsi<l(»ration.     Take  a  navy  yard,  for  instance,  and 
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assume  that  you  have  a  central  steam  plant ;  the  question  is,  Do 
you  want  the  central  electric  plant  also  ?  In  my  hasty  judg- 
ment, you  do  riot,  though  this,  of  course,  is  open  for  deliberation. 

If  you  have  a  central  steam  plant,  you  can  carry  your  steam 
through  small  pipes  at  high  pressures,  and  get  steam  at  any 
point  of  distribution,  almost  without  regard  to  alignment. 

If  you  have  a  central  electric  plant  in  connection  with  the 
central  steam  plant,  you  will  have  to  make  all  the  exhaust 
steam  at  one  point,  in  which  case  you  will  be  obliged  to  use 
very  large  pipes  to  carry  exhaust  steam  to  the  points  of  distri- 
bution, i.e.,  the  points  where  you  want  to  warm  the  buildings, 
and  the  question  of  alignment  and  drainage  (water  separation) 
will  then  become  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  all  central  electric-light  plants  of  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  the  exhaust  steam  is  thrown  away — absolutely  lost — 
and  representing  what  may  be  called  a  large  fortune,  and  for 
the  present,  in  cities,  it  appears  this  canpot  be  helped,  as  the 
right  of  way  for  large  low-pressure  steam  pipes  is  practically 
out  of  the  question. 

Take  a  group  of  university  buildings,  and  assume  they  have 
a  central  steam  plant  under  one  roof.  The  coal  can  be  hauled, 
stored,  and  cheaply  handled  ;  you  can  economize  in  boiler-room 
force,  and  the  products  of  combustion  can  be  distributed  or 
held  together  at  some  point  where  they  will  least  aflfect  the 
buildings,  and  this  is  very  essential  where  soft  coal  is  used. 

From  this  central  plant  you  can  take  high-pressure  steam  to 
your  individual  buildings,  there  run  your  steam  engine,  and 
generate  your  electricity  for  lighting  or  power,  and  produce  the 
exhaust  steam  on  the  premises,  where,  of  course,  it  can  be  used 
at  once  for  heating  in  winter,  or  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in 
summer.  When  it  is  condensed  in  the  heating  apparatus,  of 
course  you  can  return  it  by  automatic  pumps  from  each  local 
position,  and  no  special  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  align- 
ment of  the  return  pipe  through  the  ground  to  the  central 
station.  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  left  after 
the  elevator  service  and  the  lighting  a  building,  at  least  in  the 
big  buildings  of  New  York  and  other  places,  is  almost  always 
sufficient  to  warm  the  building. 

I  notice,  however,  that  there  are  men  here  in  favor  of  the 
central  electric  plant  for  navy  yards.     I  am  not  sure  that  there 
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will  1)3  ocoiiomy  in  this,  taking  it  as  a  whole.  There  is  mach 
machinery  to  be  driven  in  the  shopa,  and  comparativelj  little 
li<];hting  done,  except  in  the  short  days  of  winter.  Several  of 
the  speakers  evidently  are  considering  the  question  of  lighting 
alone,  and  are  not  considering  power  to  any  great  extent,  if  at 
all.  In  the  winter  time,  when  you  desire  to  run  engines  which 
will  make  exhaust  steam,  the  exhaust  steam  should  be  where 
you  want  to  use  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
taking  the  condensed  water  back  to  the  central  steam  station, 
whether  up  hill  or  down,  and  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
the  hill  after  all  in  the  place  to  put  the  steam  station ;  although 
this  has  not  been  the  custom.  We  generally  place  the  boilers 
in  the  valley  so  that  we  can  carry  the  steam  up  hill.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a  mistake,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  When  the 
boiler  is  in  the  valley,  the  course  of  the  live  steam  is  generally 
u])  the  hill,  and  the  tendency  of  the  water  carried  into  or 
formed  in  the  i)ipes  is  to  move  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
flow  of  the  steam ;  whereas,  it  the  boilers  were  on  the  hill, 
the  flow  of  steam  would  be  down  hill,  and  the  flow  of  water 
would  hi)  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  steam,  both  travel- 
ling in  harmony,  iloreover,  wben  you  have  the  boilers  on 
a  hill  the  ehimnev  can  1)e  carried  above  all  the  surround- 
ing  buildings,  so  tliat  the  smoke  and  gases  can  be  carried 
over  them,  whereas  with  the  usual  methods  the  chimney  is 
generally  just  high  enough  to  let  the  smoke  flow  across  the 
campus  and  into  the  windows  of  the  buildings  when  the  wind  is 
favorable. 

With  regard  to  carrying  the  condensation  from  the  buildings 
to  the  central  station,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  where  the 
central  station  is.  The  power  to  send  the  water  back  must  be 
at  a  point  wh(u*e  condensation  takes  place.  Usually  the  water 
must  gravitate  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  building,  and  must 
then  bo  taken  out  by  puni})s,  and  sent  up  the  hill,  if  there  is  a  hill. 

Th(^  fact  of  distributing  the  steam  at  somewhat  various 
pressures  to  th(^  dift(M-ent  buildings  has  very  little  to  do  with 
th(^  result.  Wlicn  a  little  error  is  made  in  proportioning  pipes, 
it  do(\s  not  niak(*  much  diftorence,  with  a  high-pressure  oentral 
plant  of,  say,  1*25  pounds  ])rossure  of  steam  at  the  boilers,  and 
rL'du(*in«jj  valves  at  the  buildings,  to  cut  it  down  to  5  or  10 
])ounds  for  heating,  and  to  100  pounds  or  thereabouts  for 
t'ugiups. 
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Therefore,  it  looks  to  me  that  the  central  high-pressure  steam 
plant  with  comparatively  small  pipes  and  distributed  engine 
plants  will  secure  the  greatest  economy  in  a  navy  and  also  in  a 
university  group.  Of  course,  where  the  buildings  are  very 
close  together  this  may  be  modified. 

Mr,  Paul  H,  Grimm. — I  think  this  question  of  establishing  a 
power  plant  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  should  be  considered 
from  a  standpoint  diflferent  from  that  of  the  central  power 
station,  or  a  central  electric  station  situated  on  high  ground  ; 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  located 
very  close  to  tide  level.  Hence  I  submit  that  a  tunnel,  such  as 
Mr.  Kent  speaks  of,  for  the  accommodation  of  steam  pipes  and 
electrical  conductors,  would  be  impracticable ;  then,  again,  the 
distribution  of  power  in  a  navy  yard  should  be  considered  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern  with 
buildings  covering  a  large  area  rather  than  a  street  railway 
central  station. 

The  navy  yard  has  groups  of  buildings  scattered  over  consid- 
erable territory,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  power  units  suitable 
to  these  several  groups  were  established  convenient  to  these 
buildings  there  would  be  great  advantage  at  times  to  bo  able  to 
run  the  machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  or  perhaps  some  other 
building,  at  night  in  an  emergency  without  interfering  with  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  greater 
economy  in  one  central  station  in  the  matter  of  labor-saving, 
and  this,  I  think,  is  the  only  point  that  could  be  claimed  in 
favor  of  the  central  station  plan  in  this  case,  but  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  large  manufacturing  concerns,  where  the 
question  of  operating  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  plant  at  all 
times  is  of  prime  importance,  the  question  of  labor-saving  often 
makes  a  very  small  oflfset  against  the  other  advantages  of  the 
separate  unit  plants,  and  I  think  this  would  be  espacially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  navy  yard.  I  believe  that  a  number  of  units 
established  reasonably  near  the  point  of  consumption  of  power 
would  be  preferable  in  this  case  to  one  central  station,  no 
matter  how  well  equipped,  nor  how  well  arranged  for  economy, 
especially  when  it  contemplates  carrying  the  steam  and  elec- 
tricity from  that  point  to  all  the  different  points  of  consump- 
tion in  tunnels. 

Professor  Bull* — After  reading  the  discussion,  the  author  of 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
CO 
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tlie  ])aper  feels  e8i)ecially  sorry  that  lie  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  when  the  paper  was  discussed,  as  he  is  perfectly 
certain  that  various  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  the  paper, 
under  which  several  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion 
laboi^d,  could  easily  have  been  explained,  whereby  a  number  of 
the  criticisms  would  have  been  shown  to  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  these  up  in  detail, 
and,  for  convenience'  sake,  they  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Bryan's  statement  that  the  carrying  of  two  different 
pressures  in  the  same  boiler  plant  should  be  avoided  wherever 
possible,  I  fully  agree  with.  However,  at  this  central  heating 
plant  it  could  not  be  avoided  for  several  reasons,  the  principal 
one  being  that  several  of  the  boilers  on  hand  when  the  plant 
was  established  could  not  carry  as  high  a  pressure  as  100 
pounds,  which  was  the  lowest  pressure  that  could  be  used  for 
power  purposes  at  the  university.  If  these  boilers  could  have 
been  disposed  of  and  strpnger  boilers  substituted,  no  doubt  a 
decided  economy  and  a  great  simplification  would  have  resulted, 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  two 
different  pressures  is  one  of  the  several  shortcomings  which 
prevented  the  plant  in  question  from  being  a  model  one,  as 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  paper.  The  above  explanation  also 
answers  Mr.  Br^^an's  suggestion  of  the  use  of  one  reducing 
valve  at  the  boiler  house. 

The  pressures  carried  on  the  heating  mains  in  the  various 
buildings  vary  from  day  to  day,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the 
janitors  who  take  care  of  the  buildings.  The  steam  pressure 
will  therefore  not  be  the  lowest  in  the  same  building  at  all 
times,  which  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  the  returns 
from  a]1  the  buildings  with  traps,  and  not,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Br^'an,  all  but  the  one  which  is  most  difficult  to  hpat.  I  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Bryan  means  that  the  pressure  carried  should  be 
high  enough  to  suit  the  building  most  difficult  to  heat,  and  not 
loio  enough,  as  stated  in  his  discussion.  It  might  also  be 
pointed  out  at  this  place  that  four  of  the  buildings  heated  are 
below  the  level  of  the  boiler  house,  so  that  the  return  water 
must  be  pumped  back  and  could  not  return  by  gravity,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bryan  does  not  seem  to  understand  my  statement  in 
regard  to  the  non-working  of  the  automatic  pumps  as  traps. 
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These  pumps  with  receivers  are  only  used  in  the  four  buildings 
which  are  lower  than  the  boiler  house.  Suppose  the  pressure 
carried  in  the  building  be  10  pounds,  then,  if  there  be  no  traps, 
there  will  be  the  same  pressure  in  the  receiver,  and  if  the 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water  back  to  the  boiler  house, 
including  the  resistance  due  to  the  difference  of  level,  be 
smaller  than  the  10  pounds  carried,  the  water  will  pass  through 
the  pump,  without  its  working,  and  there  will  be  a  pressure  of 
approximately  10  pounds  in  the  receiver  at  the  boiler  house, 
which  will  prevent  the  return  water  from  coming  back  from  all 
of  those  buildings  in  which  the  steam  pressure  is  lower  than 
10  pounds  or  thereabouts,  because  the  traps  in  these  buildings 
will  not  work.  As  it  is  arranged  now  in  the  boiler  house,  there 
is  no  pressure  in  the  receiver,  so  that  the  traps  will  always 
work  whatever  be  the  pressure  carried  in  the  various  buildings. 
The  use  of  a  vacuum  system  throughout  the  whole  plant  would 
be  a  very  good  tbing,  but  it  would  not  do  away  with  the  traps, 
as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  steam  of  higher  pressure 
in  the  coils  connected  with  the  fans  than  is  used  in  the  direct 
radiation  or  which  would  be  used  in  case  a  vacuum  system  was 
introduced. 

I  did  not  intend  to  raise  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
the  establishment  of  the  central  plant  in  my  paper,  but  quite 
a  large  part  of  the  discussion  was  directed  at  this  question, 
and  I  therefore  also  take  the  liberty  of  contributing  my  share 
to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Bolton  seems  to  think  that  it  was  a  very  doubtful 
question  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  the  establishment 
of  the  central  heating  plant,  as  the  circumstances  were  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons 
why  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  move  are  entirely  false. 
First  of  all,  the  establishment  of  the  Qentral  plant  was  not 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  on 
the  boiler  house,  and  that  therefore  more  must  be  spent  to  im- 
prove it.  If  Mr.  Bolton  will  read  what  is  said  on  the  first  two 
pages  of  my  paper,  he  will  see  that  it  was  only  the  location  of  the 
central  plant  which  was  determined  by  the  circumstances 
mentioned  above.  In  tbe  second  place,  Mr.  Bolton's  statement 
that  we  were  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  tbe  fire  by  try- 
ing to  use  soft  coal  in  place  of  hard  coal  proves  to  me  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  circumstances  under  which  we  in  the 
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West  Lave  to  labor.  The  price  of  hard  coal  to  the  university 
has  ill  late  vears  varied  between  $5.50  and  $6.60,  whereas  the 
coal  which  we  have  been  using  in  the  central  plant  has  cost  ns 
from  $2.30  to  $3.25.  This  coal  has  given  good  satisfaction  and 
has  cost  on  the  average  less  than  one-half  of  what  the  hard  coal 
would  have  cost.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  state  that, 
notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  "  expensive  devices  to  do  away 
with  the  smoke  nuisance,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bolton,  the  soft 
coal  is  very  much  clieaper  to  use  than  hard  coal — here  at 
Madison.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the 
central  plant  have  been  given  by  m}'  colleague,  Professor 
Jones,  but  I  will  state  that  the  three  principal  ones  were 
economy  in  heating  the  buildings,  reduction  in  danger  of  fire, 
and  increase  of  cleanliness,  all  of  which  expectations  have  been 
amply  justified  by  the  results  obtained. 

That  there  are  faults  in  the  layout  of  the  plant  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  minute,  but  Mr.  Bolton  must  have  entirely  over- 
looked what  I  have  stated  in  the  paper,  that  the  plant  is  not  a 
model  one,  for  he  says  :  "At  the  same  time  it  should  not  go  on 
record  as  being  an  ideal  arrangement.'  It  may  be  that  the 
carrying  of  two  pressures  was  "  absurd "  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  but  it  was  a  necessity,  as  explained  before  ;  consequently 
an  absurd  necessity. 

It  was  explained  in  the  paper  that  there  were  two  mains  leading 
to  each  building  heated,  one  large  one  for  use  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  the  other  for  the  milder  weather  during  spring 
and  fall.  Steam  of  both  pressures  is  vot  carried  to  these 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  machine  shop  .and  the 
basement  of  Science  Hall,  where  steam  has  to  be  used  for 
power  purposes,  and  in  which  buildings  the  heating  is  done  by 
the  steam  of  the  lower  pressures.  The  higher-pressure  steam  is 
alone  taken  to  the  pump  house,  where  the  necessary  heating  is 
done  by  this  steam,  the  i;)umps  being  driven  by  condensing  en- 
gines. Mr.  Bolton  has  also  concluded  —  but  without  good 
reason  — that  the  exhaust  is  being  thrown  away.  All  the  ex- 
haust from  the  various  engines  driving  the  fans,  pumps  in  the 
variouH  buildings,  as  well  as  from  the  engines  in  the  machine 
sliop,  is  being  used  for  heating  during  the  daytime,  but,  as 
those  onginos  and  fans  do  not  run  during  the  night,  live  steam 
from  tho  boilers  must  be  used  for  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
exhaust  from  tho  engines  in  the  experimental  steam  laboratorj 
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for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  used  for  heating,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  wasted,  and  Mr.  Bolton's  advice  of  how  to  utilize  the 
exhaust  steam  is  entirely  superfluous.  Mr.  Bolton's  expressed 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  entirely  practical  to  carry  low-pres- 
sure steam  in  the  tunnels,  has  not  been  contradicted  by  me  in 
my  paper.  I  only  stated  that  it  would  be  better  to  carry  high- 
pressure  steam  and  reduce  the  pressure  at  the  buildings,  and 
my  statement  that  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  low-pressure 
steam  is  not  a  "  false  conclusion.'*  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bolton 
himself  admits  its  correctness  by  saying  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  carry  high-pressure  steam  to  the  buildings.  I  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Bolton  has  misunderstood  me  in  thinking  that  I 
meant  to  state  that,  if  high-pressure  steam  could  not  be  used  in 
the  tunnels,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  a  central  heating 
plant  at  all — which,  as  explained  above,  I  have  not  stated. 

Mr.  Bolton  also  states  that  "  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
plant  (referring  to  the  returns)  might  be  very  greatly  improved. 
The  modern  practice  nowadays  is  all  in  the  direction  of  each 
heating  unit  being  separately  trapped,  and  that  is  what  should 
be  done  in  this  case."  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  tenth  page 
of  the  paper,  he  will  see  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that  all  '*  the 
return  water  is  being  discharged  through  traps  into  the  returns," 
and,  further,  "  that  the  heating  apparatus  of  each  building  is 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  every  other  building,"  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  criticism  quoted  above,  the  making  of 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  very  careless  reading  of  the 
paper. 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Bolton  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
feed-water  heater  is  rather  to  the  point.  However,  because  of 
special  reasons,  which  it  would  take  too  long  time  to  enumerate, 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  place  the  heater  between  the  feed 
pump  and  the  boiler,  and  I  will  only  state  that  the  feed-water 
heater  is  of  small  importance  in  this  plant,  as  the  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  available  in  the  boiler  house  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  feed  water  to  be  heated,  and  it  would 
not  nearly  heat  the  water  up  to  170  degrees,  which  is  consid- 
ered so  disappointing  to  Mr.  Bolton,  even  if  the  heater  had 
been  placed  in  the  proper  position  relatively  to  the  pump.  In 
the  paper  it  was  explained  how  this  temperature  of  170  degrees 
was  reached. 

I  am  very  certain  tbfl-t  there  is  no  statement  in  my  paper 
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which  justly  could  lead  Mr.  Bolton  to  believe  that  I  used 
"  high-pressure  "  steam  for  the  tempering  coils.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  the  eighth  page,  I  state  that  it  is  desirable  to  ase  a 
"  higher  pressure  "  for  these  coils  than  for  the  direct  radiation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pressure  is  hardly 
ever  higher  than  10  pounds  for  these  coils. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  using  coal-handling  machinery, 
there  may,  of  course,  be  a  variety  of  opinions.  However,  my 
experience  with  this  plant  during  these  five  years  has  fully 
convinced  me  that  the  machinery  is  a  very  well-paying  invest- 
ment, taking  everything  in  consideration.  It  might  also  be 
pointed  out  that  a  very  important  point  in  this  particular 
instance  is  the  cleanliness  resulting  from  the  use  of  coal-hand- 
liug  machinery  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  stokers. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  probably  forgotten  that  the  primary  reason 
for  using  the  stokers  in  this  instance  was  the  prevention  of 
smoke  when  using  bituminous  coal ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  stated  that  "they  (the  stokers)  are  simply  a  means  of 
making  the  human  stokers  idle."  I  desire,  however,  also  to  go 
on  record  as  being  of  the  opinion  that  these  mechanical  stokers 
are  a  good  investment  in  other  respects  besides  the  prevention 
of  smoke.  They  are  clean,  allow  the  use  of  an  inferior  grade 
of  coal,  and  reduce  the  number  of  the  required  "  human 
stokers."  Against  these  advantages  there  are,  of  course,  disad- 
vantages, which,  however,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  balance  the  first. 

The  criticism  in  regard  to  the  supporting  of  the  pipes  in  the 
tunnels  I  appreciate,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  suspension  of  the 
pipes  by  means  of  chains  is  not  an  ideal  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Bolton  seems  to  me  entirely 
impractical  in  a  tunnel ;  whereas  the  other  and  better  methods 
which  have  been  used  at  other  places  are  so  costly  that  I  could 
not  use  them  in  the  plant  described.  We*  have  found  it  possible 
to  align  the  pipes  in  the  tunnels  very  satisfactorily  by  means  of 
the  chains,  a  proof  of  which  is  the  proper  working  of  the 
numerous  expansion  joints. 

Mr.  Bolton  finds  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  a  cen- 
tral plant  in  a  statement  in  my  paper  to  the  effect  that  the 
efficiency  of  tlie  plant  varies  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the 
variation  in  the  consumption  of  steam  from  time  to  time.  That 
this  is  true  does  not  need  ^y  proof,  but  I  must  insist  that  the 
conclusion   which   Mr.   Bolton   draws  from   the  statement  i^ 
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entirely  erroneous.  If  there  were  no  central  plant,  then  in 
mild  weather,  for  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  one 
boiler  in  each  building,  but  very  much  below  the  rated  capacity 
of  each,  and  therefore  very  uneconomically,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  central  plant  less  than  half  of  this  number  of  boilers 
would  have  to  be  run,  and  more  nearly  at  their  rated  capacity. 
As  to  the  variation  of  the  consumption  of  steam  during  the 
various  hours  of  the  day  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that, 
although  the  total  variation  would  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
central  plant  than  for  each  of  the  separate  boilers,  yet  it  would 
be  smaller  for  each  boiler  in  the  central  plant  than  for  each  of 
the  separate  ones,  and  consequently  the  boilers  in  the  central 
plant  will  be  run  at  a  more  economical  rate  than  the  boilers 
in  the  separate  buildings.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  plant  is 
the  fact  that  the  boiler  capacity  can  be  more  nearly  adapted  to 
the  consumption  of  steam  than  when  the  boilers  are  located  in 
the  separate  buildings. 

Coming  to  Mr.  Kent's  criticism  of  the  results  of  the  testing  of 
the  coals  used  for  moisture,  I  must  admit  that  he  has  good 
reason  to  be  sceptical.  The  method  used  was  the  old-fashioned 
one  of  placing  the  coal  on  the  boiler,  or  rather  on  the  breech- 
ing. The  statement  in  the  paper  that  the  drying  was  done  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  a  slip — the  coal  was  left  so  long  on  the 
breeching  as  the  weight  was  decreasing.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
percentages  of  moisture  in  the  three  kinds  of  coal  tested  and 
given  in  tlie  paper  are  not  absolute  -  only  relative. 

Professor  Aldrich's  general  criticisms  of  the  wastefulness  of 
tlio  many  small  engines  and  pumps  scattered  about  in  the 
various  buildings  I  agree  with  to  a  certain  extent.  But  if  he 
remembers  that  all  of  the  steam  used  by  these  engines  is 
utilized  for  heating  afterwards,  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  in 
placing  the  ultimate  loss  due  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  engines 
as  very  small.  I  suspect  that  Professor  Aldrich's  experience 
with  respect  to  *'  the  changing  politics  and  policies "  of  the 
administration  has  been  a  great  deal  worse  than  mine — other- 
wise lie  would  not  have  brought  this  side  out  so  prominently. 
I  can  state  with  utmost  frankness  that  politics  has  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  changing  of  policy  is  nothing  else  than  one 
can  expect  in  any  corporation. 
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DCCCXXIIL* 

ROLLIXa-MlLL  FL V WHEELS, 

UY  JOHN    FKITZ,    IIKTIII.KIIKM,   PA. 

(MciiiImt  of  thf  Society  and  Pas^t  I*n*idont.) 

In  the  early  clays  of  rolliug  mills  tlie  machinery  was  of  the 
crudest  character.  The  men  who  built  and  looked  after  it  were 
called  millwrights,  or  forge  carpenters;  (consequently,  wood  was 
used  in  its  construction  to  as  great  an  extent  as  was  possible. 
All  of  the  earlier  flywheels,  as  you  will  see  by  the  tracing,  had 
wooden  arms,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  and  Fig.  319  shows  the 
general  way  of  fitting  them  in.  They  were  made  of  hardwood, 
locust  or  white  oak  preferred,  and  about  6  to  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness, width  as  per  tracing. 

Figs.  310,  317,  and  319  give  the  plan  of  securing  the  rims  of  the 
w^heels  together.  The  segments  are  in  halves,  and  secured  to- 
getlier  with  gibs  and  keys,  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  319.  Hav- 
ing no  machine  tools  when  these  wheels  were  built,  they  were  pat 
together  i)ractically  as  the  castings  came  from  the  foundry,  with 
the  lumps  and  swells  chipped  off  with  a  two-handed  chisel  and 
sledge,  which  naturally  caused  a  weak  wheel.  They  were  made 
of  cold-blast  charcoal  iron,  which  was  greatly  in  their  favor,  and 
no  doubt  this  fact  prevented  many  accidents. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  millwright  and  carpenter  were  dis- 
placed by  the  machinist,  and  with  the  introduction  of  machine 
tools,  especially  the  j^liiner,  the  wheels  were  better  fitted  up,  bnt 
not  much  safer,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  iron  made  from 
mineral  coal,  in  place  of  charcoal. 

The  machinist  now  became  the  mechanical  engineer,  and,  wood 
not  being  liis  forte,  he  made  the  flywheel  all  of  cast  iron,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3 1  s.  The  centre,  arms,  and  segments  were  cast  separately, 
and  had  the  ends  of  the  segments  been  well  fitted  together  the 
\vh(»ol  would  have  given  no  trouble.  The  slots  for  the  tees  were, 
unfoi'tnnatoly,  too  close  to  th(^  end  of  the  segment;  the  result  was 

"  Prrsf'iitrd  at  tln^  Wnsljin^ton  iiH'«*tin^  (Mhv,  1S09)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mi'cliiinini!  Knuln»'«*rs.  and  forruini^  ]>art  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  lYattsaeUoHi^ 
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that  they  pulled  the  end  of  the  casting  off,  and  we  had  to  chip 
grooves  across  thd  face  of  the  wheel,  and  pnt  heavy  links  around 
them,  as  shown  on  tracing,  Fig.  318,  which  made  a  good  wheel  oat 
of  it.  This  was  done  in  1854,  and  I  tbink  the  wheel  is  yet  in  use, 
but  never  ran  at  high  speed. 

Not  coDsidering  these  wheels  safe,  I  was  in  constant  fear  of 
their  going  to  pieces,  winch  is  generally  attended  with  the  most 
disastrouB  results.  I  abandoned  entirely  the  old  mode  of  makii^ 
wheels,  and  adopted  plan  No.  5 — casting  the  centre  and  arras 
together,  and  the  rim  in  one  piece,  with  lugs  on  the  inside  of  the 


rim,  as  shown  on  tracing,  Fig.  320.  On  the  ends  of  the  anna  were 
pads  to  correspond  with  the  lugs  on  t)ie  rim.  When  the  arms 
were  put  in  the  rira  there  was  a  space  of  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch,  in  which  oakum  was  driven  tightly,  which  kept  the  arms  in 
place.  This  made  an  excellent  wheel,  and  in  some  cases  wood 
was  used  to  fill  the  space  in,  which  thin  steel  keys  were  driven. 
There  are  several  of  these  wheels  that  have  been  in  use  over 
thirty-five  years,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  have  given  any 
trouble.  The  wheels  were  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  rims  about 
12  inches  square. 

With  the  introduction  of  steel  for  rails  and  structural  material, 
it  became  necessary  to  increase  tlie  diameter  of  rolls.  This 
cbange    necessitated    heavier   wheels,   and   lai^er   in   diameter, 
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which  made  it  impracticable  to  use  Bolid-rimmed  wheels ;  conse- 
qnently,  some  plan  that  was  portable  had  to  be  adopted.  After 
much  thought  tlie  plan  represented  by  Fig.  3Si  was  concladed  the 
best  and  safest,  and  there  are  now  a  number  of  wheels  of  this 
tyi>e  Id  use,  vorjiug  in  diameter  from  20  to  30  feet.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  of  them  ever  lias  given  a  particle  of  trouble  in 
any  way,  and  tliero  are  a  number  of  wheels,  as  per  Fig.  321,  tfaat 
have  beeu  in  use  for  twenty-five  years,  Bome  whicli  have  encoun- 
tered, and  are  daily  liable  to  encounter,  the  most  severe  strains 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  flywheel  to  be  subjected  to,  and  are  to-day 
apparently  as  safe  as  the  day  they  were  started. 

It  has  been  said  that  flywheels  go  to  pieces  in  consequence 
of  the   irregular  work,   and   engines  driving  dynamos  for  power 


purposes  have  been  included  in  this  class ;  bnt  the  Btrain  on  a  fly- 
wheel driving  a  dynamo  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a  rolling 
mill.  In  the  former  the  work  occasionidly  varies  from  nil  to  fall 
power,  wliile  that  of  an  engine  driving  a  rail  mill  changes  horn 
nil  to  practically  full  power  while  rolling  a  single  rail  twelve 
timeE,  which  requires  about  one  minute. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  think  nf  a  flywheel  26  feet  in  diameter, 
16-iucli  rim,  making  from  70  to  80  revolutions  per  mi  ante,  rolling 
a  steel  bloom  into  a  rail.  When  about  one-half  done — say,  abont 
Ifl  feet  in  length — instead  of  the  piecre  going  straight  out  throng 
tliti  rolk  on  tlio  guides,  as  iutended,  it  sometimes  wedges  in  the 
groovo,  nod  in  less  than  a  second  of  time  it  has  completely 
encircled  the  roll,  and  forms  what  in  rotting-milt  phrase  is  called 
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a  collar,  and  continues  to  wind  around  the  roll  until  something 
must  happen,  either  the  breakiLg  of  a  roll,  a  spindle,  or  coupling, 
or  the  engine  must  be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  an  almost  incred- 
ible short  space  of  time.  The  torsion  on  the  spindles  and 
couplings  is  so  great  that  it  causes  the  wheel  to  rebound.  To 
calculate  the  strain  the  wheel  is  subjected  to  under  these  con- 
ditions will  require  some  one  better  posted  in  mathematics  than 
I  am. 

The  fact  that  the  introduction  of  steel  in  various  forms  required 
larger  rolls,  heavier  wheels,  and  larger  in  diameter,  which  made 
it  impracticable  to  use  a  solid-rimmed  wheel,  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  plan  of  wheel,  Fig.  321;  the  tracing  makes  it  so  plain 
that  it  wants  but  little  explanation.  The  segment  is  cast  hollow, 
and  also  the  arms,  which  are  made  at  the  ends  to  compare 
in  thickness  to  the  segment,  so  as  to  relieve  th^m  of  strains 
which  might  occur  if  the  segments  were  cast  solid.  The  holes 
in  the  segments  are  small  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the 
metal  taken  out  for  the  tees.  The  links,  or  tees,  are  dijfferent 
lengths,  so  that  the  strain  on  the  segments  will  not  come  all  at 
one  place,  and  by  using  oil- tempered  steel  in  the  links,  or  double 
tees,  the  rim  will  be  practically  as  strong  at  the  joints  as  it  is 
elsewhere. 

In  fitting  up  the  wheel,  the  centre  is  bored  out,  and  the  ends  of 
the  hub  are  faced  oflF.  It  then  is  taken  to  tbe  planer,  and  a  centre- 
guide  plate  for  the  hub  is  made,  and  bolted  to  the  planer  table. 
Then  a  boring  bar  is  arranged  to  bore  out  the  hole  and  face  it  off 
to  a  given  distance  from  the  centre  for  the  shoulder  of  the  arm  to 
rest  on.  There  are  small  chi})ping  pieces  on  both  inner  sides  of 
the  receptacle  for  the  arm.  They  are  planed  off  at  the  same 
setting,  to  the  proper  and  uniform  width,  and  true  to  the  centre. 
This  finishes  the  centre. 

Next  the  arm  goes  on  the  planer  and  is  set  true  to  the  average 
centre,  and  with  a  socket  on  the  end  of  the  boring  bar  with  inside 
cutters  the  end  of  the  arm  is  turned  off,  and  the  shoulder  is 
faced  off  to  the  proper  length  for  the  arm  to  rest  on  ;  so  at 
this  setting  the  chipping  piece  on  the  upper  side  of  arm,  as  it 
lies  on  the  planer,  corresponding  with  the  same  in  the  centre,  is 
planed  off,  and  the  average  centre  of  the  segment  is  also  care- 
fully taken  and  correctly  worked. 

After  the  arms  are  thus  far  finished,  they  are  placed  on  the 
planer  again,  the  other  side  up,  and  a  socket  is  made  to  fit  over  the 
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end  of  the  arm  which  goes  into  the  socket  iiiul  against  the  shoulder. 
On  the  opposite  end  of  the  socket  is  a  hole  bored,  say,  1^  inches 
or  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  length  of  arm  must  be,  from  the 
centre  of  the  hole  to  the  bottom  of  socket  which  arm  rests  on, 
the  same  as  the  distance  from  the  face  ui>on  which  the  arm  rests 
to  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  shaft. 

Next  secure  a  pin  on  the  planer  bed  to  conespond  in  size  with 
the  hole  in  the  end  of  socket  piece.  Then  ])ut  the  socket  ou  the 
end  of  the  arm  and  on  the  pin  ;  then  bolt  the  arm  down  true  on 
the  side  that  is  planed,  and  finish  to  the  pro])er  size.  When  this 
is  done,  find  the  exact  length  of  the  segment  and  set  it  in  line 
with  the  c(aitre,  and  you  have  the  exact  angle,  and  when  all  is 
done  correctly  the  wheel  will  fit  together  without  a  chisel  or  a 
file  being  used  on  it,  and  w  ill  rur  true,  without  turning,  minus  the 
irregularities  in  the  castings. 

You  will  notice  there  are  no  abrupt  changes  in  the  thickness 
of  the  castings,  thus  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  liability  of 
the  strains.  The  joints  in  the  segments  are  generally  the  weak 
part  of  the  wheel.  In  this  res)>ect  a  wheel  made  from  this  draw- 
ing will  be  stronger  than  the  original,  as  the  tees  in  the  segments 
in  the  wheel  now  in  use  were  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  will  prob- 
ably not  stand  over  50,000  pounds  tensile  per  square  inch,  while  in 
this  wheel,  if  I  was  to  build  another,  I  would  use  steel  that  would 
stand  at  least  85,000  })Ounds  tensile.  This  would  make  the  joints 
practically  as  strong  as  the  segments. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  tracing  there  is  a  space  in  the  centre  of 
about  i  inch  in  front  and  roar  side  of  each  arm.  This  is  filled  with 
oakum  and  driven  hard,  after  the  wheel  is  finished  and  in  place, 
to  keep  the  arm  from  yielding  in  the  direction  of  the  strain,  and 
at  the  same  time  greatly  lessens  the  work  of  fitting  up  the  wheel. 
The  IJ-inch  round  holes  shown  on  tracing,  through  the  centre  and 
arm,  are  reamed  out,  and  steel  pins  made  and  turned  so  that  they 
will  drive  in  snugly.  • 

The  bolt  shown  in  segment  in  Fig.  318  does  not  belong  to  this 
wheel,  hut  was  simply  put  in  there  to  show  the  plan  that,  in  many 
cases,  was  adoi)ted  to  make  the  Avheels  more  secure,  and  is  used 
to  some  extent  at  this  time. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  C.  V.  Kerr. — I  owe  Mr.  Fritz  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bring- 
ing out  one  point  in  his  paper,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  Fig. 
320.  As  a  part  of  my  regular  work  in  steam-engine  design,  I 
paid  some  attention  to  the  question  of  the  stresses  in  flywheel 
rims  and  arms,  and  I  have  been  for  some  time  harboring  a  pro- 
position in  regard  to  the  construction  of  flywheels  which  was  a 
little  startling  to  me  at  first,  and  I  hesitated  to  say  anything 
about  it ;  but  Mr.  Fritz  having  made  the  statement  that  he  does 
in  regard  to  construction  in  connection  with  Fig.  320,  I  see  thafc 
my  idea  is  correct.  When  such  a  flywheel  as  this  is  running  at 
any  given  velocity,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ritn  puts  a  uniform 
radial  load  on  the  rim.  Now  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  rim 
is  made  in  one  piece  or  bolted  rigidly  together,  and  the  arms 
are  fixed  solidly  in  the  hub  and  rigidly  at  the  rim,  it  constitutes 
of  that  flywheel  rim  essentially  a  continuous  girder  in  which  the 
points  of  support  are  at  the  ends  of  the  arms;  The  eflfect  of  this 
centrifugal  force  acting  radially  is  to  bend  that  rim  outward,  so 
that,  starting  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  you  have  a  reversed  curve. 
That  fact  puts  a  bending  moment  in  the  rim  at  the  end  of 
the  arm,  such  as  if  this  were  carried  to  the  point  of  rupture  it 
would  begin  to  break,  and  it  also  puts  another  maximum  moment 
at  the  middle  of  the  segment  tending  to  break  it  on  the  outside 
first.  Now,  the  moment  at  this  point,  the  end  of  the  arm,  is 
approximately  double  what  it  is  at  the  middle  of  the  segment. 
Consequently,  the  greater  strain,  if  it  is  a  solid  rim,  is  at  this 
point.  If,  however,  as  Professor  Benjamin's  experiments  very 
plainly  showed,  the  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  rim  tends  to  open 
out,  it  would  take  this  V  shape.  That  relieves  for  the  moment 
the  stress  at  the  middle  of  the  rim  and  puts  it  at  the  end  of  the 
arm,  so  that  it  increases  the  stress  at  that  point.  So  far  as 
the  arm  is  concerned,  you  see  it  is  the  function  of  the  arm  to 
put  this  bending  stress  into  the  rim.  Consequently,  we  have  to 
go  for  safety  to  one  of  two  extremes.  If,  as  stated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Professor  Benjamin's  paper,  the  arm  strengthens  the 
rim,  then  the  more  the  better ;  and  that  is  true  in  a  sense,  be- 
cause the  moments  at  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  rim 
depend  on  a  square  of  the  length  of  segment.  Consequently, 
the  more  arms  you  put  in,  the  smaller  will  be  these  moments, 
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jiml  t'jiit  oxti'onio  will  load  to  putting  in  arms  enough  to  make  a 
solid  disk — which  of  course  wo  do  not  want  on  account  of  the 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  in  arms  not  fixed  at  the 
•rim,  then  wo  relieve  this  bending  tension  entirely,  and  it  becomes 
simply  a  questi(m  of  hoop  tension.  Now,  that  is  the  conclusion 
to  whicli  I  (*ame  in  considering  the  stresses  in  the  flywheel  rim. 
Fig.  320  of  Mr.  Fritz's  paper  shows  exactly  that  condition.  It 
is  true  that  a  little  oakum  was  driven  iu  between  the  arm  and 
the  rim  lug  in  order  to  keep  the  arm  in  place  ;  but  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  conclude  that  it  prevented  this  rim  from  expand- 
ing as  it  wanted  to  do.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
arms  in  order  to  drive  the  rim,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
construction  would  be  to  le*ave  the  bolts  loose  at  the  rim.  That 
is,  if  you  turn  to  Fig.  318  in  Mr.  Fritz  s  paper,  then  the  bend- 
ing stress  in  the  rim  would  be  entirely  relieved,  simply  by  back- 
ing off  the  nuts  on  those  bolts  which  hold  the  arm  to  the  rim. 
It  will  occur  to  you,  probably,  as  it  did  to  me,  What  is  to 
be  the  effect  on  the  running  of  that  wheel  ?  Won't  it  get  to 
wabbling,  especially  under  belt  pull  and  under  the  effect  of 
gravity  ?  If  you  take  a  24- foot  wheel,  which  probably  is  about 
the  size  of  your  rolling-mill  wheels,  and  if  that  runs  at,  say, 
72  revolutions  a  minute,  that  will  give  it  a  rim  velocity  of 
between  90  and  100  feet  per  second.  That  would  give  a  cen- 
trifugal tension  of  j)robably  800  pounds  only  in  the  rim.  Allow- 
ing, say,  12,000,000  as  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  cast  iron, 
that  would  give  an  elongation  of  the  entire  rim  of  about  jSu 
of  an  inch,  and  if  you  put  that  upon  one  arm  it  comes  down  to 
1 0  „  of  an  inch.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  swelling  of  the 
rim  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  enough  to  occasion  any 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  driving.  You  will  notice  that  so  far  as 
the  effect  of  gravity  is  concerned  in  a  six-arm  wheel,  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  bolts  or  pins  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
diameter,  and  to  su])port  the  belt  pull  there  would  be  the  bolts 
at  the  end  of  the  vortical  diameter,  so  that  so  far  as  that  goes 
there  would  be  no  trouble. 

I  c()nsid(»r  this  a  really  important  point.  I  have  supervi- 
sion of  three  engines,  one  of  which,  a  hi^jh  speed  engine, 
has  a  bonding  tension  in  the  rim  at  its  ordinary  speed  of 
about  -1,800  pounds,  and  a  ctnitrifugal  tension  of  about  360. 
An<>th(ir  on^*,  a  Corliss  (nigino,  with  16-foot  flywheel,  has  a 
tension  in  the  rim  of  about  4,2no,  and  a  centrifugal  tension  of 
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about  320.  Another  wheel,  6  feet  in  diameter,  has  about  the 
same  centrifugal  tension  and  7,800  pounds  bending  stress.  Now, 
flywheels  Jiave  usually  been  designed  simply  on  the  basis  of  this 
centrifugal  tension,  and  I  have  just  mentioned  a  case  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  tension  to  the  bending  tension  is 
22  to  1.  For  similar  reasons  a  good  many  of  the  wheels  have 
gone  to  pieces.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  an  illustration  in 
Power  for  November,  1897,  in  which  a  13  foot  flywheel  ran  away 
and  burst.  The  wheel  was  put  together  again  after  the  accident, 
and  it  showed  that  the  breaks  were  exactly  at  the  poin's  indi- 
cated by  analysis.  So  far  as  the  arms  of  the  flywheel  are 
concerned,  leaving  them  loose  at  the  rim  would  be  somewhat 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  arm,  for  the  reason  that  ordinarily 
the  arm  under  the  action  of  inertia  or  belt  pull  tends  to  deflect 
into  a  curve  which  is  more  or  less  like  the  middle  half  of  the 
letter  S,  with  a  maximum  stress  at  rim  and  hub.  If  the  arm 
were  left  free  that  would  put  a  maximum  stress  at  the  hub, 
which  would  be  approximately  one- half  greater  than  it  is  with 
arms  fixed;  but  we  will  relieve  the  tension  due  to  centrifugal 
force  of  the  rim  segment  supported,  so  that  with  the  same  ma- 
terial we  can  make  an  arm  fully  as  strong. 

There  is  another  article  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer — 
Poicer  for  January,  1894— where  a  wheel  suddenly  stopped, 
broke  all  the  arms  at  hub  and  rim,  and  the  rim  dropped  down 
into  the  pit.  That  was  to  me  at  least  a  demonstration  which 
w^as  not  to  be  gainsaid  in  regard  to  the  stresses  in  flywheel  arms. 
Moreover,  these  stresses,  which  in  fact  occur  periodically 
during  constant  speed  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  arm,  are 
reversed  during  each  stroke. 

Mr,  WiUiam  Koif.  —  I  have  recently  seen  a  flywheel  which 
violates  Mr.  Stanwood's  principles  in  having  the  joint  half  way 
between  the  arms.  The  rim  was  not  very  thick,  not  over  3 
inches,  and  the  width  Avas  probably  15  inches.  It  went  to 
pieces  by  breaking  through  the  flange.  The  section  of  the 
break  showed  a  lot  of  dirt,  blow-holes,  and  cinders.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  rubbish  out  of  the  end  of  the  ladle  came  right  to  the 
most  dangerous  point  of  the  flywheel,  and  the  discovery  was 
made  that  inside  of  this  fractured  piece  was  a  lot  of  pieces  of 
babbitt  metal,  or  some  other  metal,  w^hich  had  been  put  in  there 
to  hide  the  defect,  but  it  had  not  completely  filled  it.  Nobody 
was  hurt  by  the  accident,  but  if  there  had  been  somebody  hurt 
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or  killed  there  might  have  been  an  action  for  damages  or  man- 
slaughter that  would  have  led  to  the  punishment  of  the  criminal 
in  that  foundry  who  put  babbitt  metal  in  a  flaw  in  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  an  engine. 

Mr.  OJtcrlin  Smith, — It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
age  of  mechanical  engineering  to  have  so  many  flywheels  burst- 
ing all  over  the  country.  We  talk  about  it  and  propose  a 
hundred  different  ways  of  keeping  them  together,  yet  we  do  not 
always  attain  our  end.  The  time  has  come^  when  something 
should  be  done.  Undoubtedly  a  flywheel  rim  should  be  of 
forged  metal  if  possible,  though  it  does  not  seem  practicable  in 
all  cases.  It  is  rather  painful  to  see  the  manoeuvring  there  is 
with  cast-iron  wheels  to  keep  the  rim  from  breaking  the  spokes, 
and  the  spokes  from  breaking  the  rim.  Of  course  when  we  cast 
the  wheel  all  in  one  piece  we  have  on  the  rim  the  bending  action 
of  the  spokes^  and  if  we  fasten  the  spokes  separately  to  the 
rims  in  small  wheels  we  fail  to  get  economy  in  cost.  My  expe- 
rienc;^  with  small  flywheels  up  to  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter  has 
been  that,  if  they  are  properly  cast,  so  as  to  relieve  the  initial 
tensile  strain  on  the  spokes,  there  is  not  much  trouble  with 
them,  but  even  then  the  spokes  will  crack  sometimes  unless 
great  care  is  taken  in  casting.  ,  The  best  way  seems  to  be  to 
take  the  sand  off  the  middle  of  the  wheel  first,  not  enough  to 
stretch  the  spokes  and  crack  them  Jis  they  shrink,  but  just 
enough  so  they  can  shrink  and  be  put  under  some  tension.  Then 
afterwards  as  tho  rim  cools  it  contracts  upon  them  and  relieves 
such  tension,  putting  the  wheel  approximately  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium. 

Leaving  these  small  wheels  and  speaking  of  the  larger  ones, 
Mr.  Fritz's  general  idea  of  a  complete  rim  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  spokes  cast  separately,  is  undoubtedly  good.  His  s|>oke8, 
which  are  simply  caulked  into  a  recess  in  the  rim  with  oakum, 
practically  form  a  loose  joint,  and  I  here  suggest  as  a  substitute 
(for  cases  where  it  would  be  suitable)  a  simple  pin-joint,  thus, 
as  in  Fig.  322.  In  this  case  we  would  have  a  rim  made  up  in 
one  piece,  or,  if  it  was  too  large,  made  up  in  several  pieces, 
rigidly  fastened  together  so  as  to  practically  form  one  piece,  and 
that  rim  would  take  care  of  itself  if  strong  enough.  It  seems 
absurd  that  we  should  put  a  lot  of  artificial  bending  stresses 
into  a  rim  in  addition  to  the  normal  tensile  stress  which  it 
must  have. 
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With  my  pivoted  joint  (which  probably  is  not  new,  although 
I  have  never  seen  it  used)  we  have  a  neat  job,  and  the  spokes 
will  take  a  part  of  the  outward  pull  of  the  rim.  One  objection 
to  making  the  spokes  thus  loose  at  the  outer  end  is  that  we  are 
using  them  as  one-ended  beams,  which  require  considerable 
lateral  strength  in  comparison  with  ordinary  spokes,  acting  as 
beams  of  double  support.  But  we  simply  need  to  m&ke  the 
spokes  of  proper  proportion,  and  wider  perhaps  than  usual,  so 
as  to  get  strong  beams.  If  we  do  the  other  way,  fastening  the 
spokes  rigidly  to  the  rim,  we  are  getting  a  lighter,  cheaper, 
double-ended  beam,  but  are  putting  a  lot  of  bending  stresses 
into  our  rim,  which  has  all  it  can  do  (and  sometimes  more)  to 
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Fig.  322. 


withstand  the  centrifugal  force  alone.  It  therefore  seems  to  me 
that  the  coming  large  flywheel  will  have,  wherever  possible,  a 
separate  rim  with  spokes  put  loosely  into  it  in  the  way  that  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Fritz,  or  perhaps  with  simply  a  pin- 
joint.  The  spider  would  thus  be  a  thing  of  itself,  entirely 
relieved  of  initial  s' rains,  as  would  also  the  rim.  A  still  better 
rim,  of  course  the  ideal  one,  would  be  a  forging  or  a  built  up 
structure  of  forged  metal.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  with  moderate  sizes  to  cast  a  rim  with  the  proper 
spoke  lugs,  and  shrink  upon  it  a  forged  tire,  or  to  wind  it  with 
wire,  preferably  of  square  cross-section. 

A/r.  Gff'"^.  C.  /fennimj.  —  l  have  had  occasion  at  a  previous 
meeting  to  point  out  why  Mr.  Fritz's  wheels  ran  so  well,  and  in 
fact  it  was  suggested  that  none  ever  failed — "  that  they  were  all 
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right.**  Tlio  point  in  tlio  design  of  flywheels  to  which  Mr. 
Fritz  has  given  more  attention  than  anyone  else  is  this,  that 
he  eliminates  all  the  weak  material  in  every  part  of  the  wheel, 
at  the  same  time  eliminating  tlic  i)ossibility  of  dangerous  shrink- 
age strains  in  the  corners,  and  also  making  provision  for  uniform 
shrinkage  of  the  different  parts  of  the  wheel,  so  that  no  matter 
what  the  shrinkage  is  it  is  harmless.  This  can  be  done  by 
casting  the  arms  in  the  manner  shown.  The  material  in  these 
sections,  as  sliown  in  the  arms  and  in  the  rims,  is  always  in  the 
best  sha])e.  The  material  at  ilio  centre  of  solid  rims,  hubs,  and 
arms  is  always  in  the  poorest  shape.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently 
hollow  or  segregated,  and  we  rarely  ever  know  the  actual  strength 
for  this  mass  of  material.  The  material  in  the  ribs  joining  the 
arms  and  rim  is  more  rigid  than  the  other,  and  its  rigidity,  as  I 
])<)inted  out  last  fall,  makes  the  wheels  good  and  strong.  Key- 
ing the  wheel  together  where  the  greatest  bending  moments 
occuir,  as  sliown  by  the  sketch,  and  providing  the  strongest 
material  at  this  place,  as  Professor  Kerr  showed,  leaves  the 
material  in  the  best  condition,  and  united  in  a  thorough  manner 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  weakest.  I  think  the  advantage  of 
using  cast  iron  in  tlje  shape  in  wliich  we  know  it  best  is  one  of 
tlie  essential  points  in  the  wheel.  A  hollow  rim  would  C'ertainly 
be  much  better  in  every  respect,  properly  cast,  than  a  solid  rim, 
becaus*'  tlie  material  would  be  in  a  known  condition  which  we 
know  to  be  relial)le.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  this  oakum 
packing  makes  an  elastic  connection,  and  when  the  inertia  duo 
to  the  reversal  of  the  roll  train  or  a  sudden  stoppage  acts 
through  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the  arms  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  compressibility  of  material  at  the  hub  which 
prevents  all  of  the  load  'doming  entirely  on  the  arms  suddenly. 
Of  cours(?,  this  sbape  is  mcn-e  rigid  than  the  same  amount  of 
solid  material  would  bo  ;  that  is,  the  same  weight  of  material  in 
this  rim  m:ik(>s  it  very  nuudi  stiffer  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
solid.  Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  I  think  it 
exi)lains  wliy  those  wliools  liave  never  failed. 

Mi\  '/(IS.  Mrlir'nh\—^h\  Fritz  at  the  last  meeting  promised  to 
show  us  a  llywhool  of  his  dosign  that  he  had  built  and  run  for 
voars,  nnd  \vhi(»h  had  nov(M*  broken.  Tliere  we  have  it,  and  I 
tliink  (hat  ]h»  has  in  tho  <losign  of  that  wheel  eliminated  every 
wcaknoss.  It  lias  boon  sutticiontly  stnmg  for  thirty  years  to  do 
tho  woik  Tor  which  it  was  dosigned. 
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Mr.  Kerr. — If  we  are  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have 
investigated  flywheel  stresses,  then  in  addition  to  that  of  Mr. 
Stan  wood  we  ought  at  least  to  mention  that  of  Professor  Lanza, 
and,  I  believe  of  an  earlier  date,  that  of  Professor  Unwin.  The 
fact  is  that  the  speeding  up  of  flywheels,  especially  those  on 
Corliss  engines,  due  to  the  demands  of  electric-lighting  service, 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  flywheel 
accidents.  The  factor  of  safety  in  those  wheels  was  already 
small  when  first  designed, and  the  speeding  up  simply  caused  them 
to  pass  their  point  of  safety.  Now,  as  Mr.  Fritz  has  already 
used  this  method  of  construction  which  I  have  proposed,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  type  of  band  flywheel  tried  by  some  one.  I  think 
it  is  safe,  in  fact  the  safest  form  of  flywheel  that  can  be  de- 
signed. Numerous  sections  of  flywheel  rims,  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, have  been  proposed ;  but  I  think  the  safest  section  is 
simply  the  plain  rectangular  section  with  the  arms  free — that  is, 
that  the  rim  expand  under  its  own  tension.  The  references 
which  I  made  to  Poiver  will,  I  think,  prove  conclusively  to  those 
who  ^^ill  investigate  the  circumstances  the  actual  facts  that  the 
maximum  stresses  in  wheels  do  come  as  has  been  indicated  here. 

In  jus.tice  to  myself  I  should  add  that  my  note  books  show 
original  and  complete  analysis  of  the  stresses  in  flywheel  rims 
and  arms  of  a  date  at  which  I  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
work  done  by  Professors  Stanwood  and  Lanza.  There  are 
no  doubt  others  who  have  investigated  these  stresses  inde- 
pendently. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Li'wis. — I  have  just  one  suggestion  to  make.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  danger  to  flywheels  is  due  chiefly 
to  bending  strains,  and  that  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  6 
tends  to  relieve  the  bending  strains  through  the  elasticity  of  the 
oakum  packed  in  the  joint.  Possibly  a  looseness  in  the  joint 
would  be  favorable  to  the  distribution  of  the  strains  in  the  rim 
and  arms,  but  it  could  not  be  advocated  as  good  practice. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  relieve  the  bending 
strains  while  running  is  to  set  up  bending  strains  when  the 
wheel  is  standing,  and  that  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  321 
l^nds  itself  particularly  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  If 
the  arms  are  put  in  compression  when  the  wheel  is  at  rest  by 
wedges  driven  in  on  top  of  the  arm,  instead  of  leaving  it  loose, 
as  suggested,  then  the  rim  would  be  under  bending  strain  when 
standing,  and  when  running  at  the  proper  speed  it  would  be 
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entirely  relieved  of  bending  strain,  and  subjected  only  to  lioop 
tension,  which  is  more  easily  taken  care  of. 

}ft\  Jitmes  />.  Sfduwaxf,--!  have  recently  had  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate the  sl:rain  thrown  on  the  rim  of  a  wide  band  wheel  by 
the  nsual  form  of  h\<r  located  midwav  between  the  arms.  I  find 
that  such  a  lug  will  often  double  the  strain  on  the  rim,  besides 
weakening  the  rim  itself. 

It  has  beon  my  pleasure  to  visit  Professor  Benjamin  at  Cleve- 
land and  to  have  inspected  some  of  the  burst  wheels  upon 
which  he  has  exi)erimented.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
I  called  attention  to  tlio  fact  that  if  the  lug  was  located  near  the 
arm,  say  about  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  span  of  one 
arm,  then  I  believed  that  wheels  so  constructed  would  be 
stronger.  I  hope  that  Professor  Benjamin  will  be  able  to  give 
us  some  experimental  demonstration  on  this  case. 

In  regard  to  wheels  in  general,  there  is  less  danger  from  the 
large  scjuare  rim  wheels  which  are  stiff  in  the  rim  in  relation  lo 
the  strength  of  arms,  and  which  are  usually  constructed  under 
the  eye  of  a  competent  engineer,  than  the  "commercial"  band 
flywheels  and  pulleys,  whicli  are  designed  and  used  in  an  indis- 
criminate manner.  If  some  simple  standard  proportions  and  de- 
sign, based  both  on  j)ractice  and  tlieory,  could  be  evolved  for  such 
Avheels  there  would  be  loss  loss  of  life  and  property  than  now. 

P/'of.  For  refit  IL  Jones,  —Duvin^  the  last  year  I  was  investi- 
g;iting  different  flywheels  in  order  to  see  what  might  be  made 
by  our  representative  builders.  I  found  three  that  seemed  to  be 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  One  was  made  by  the  E.  P. 
Allis  Com])any,  of  Milwaukee.  It  had  tangent  arms  placed 
somewhat  as  in  a  ])icycle  wheel,  the  arms  being  made  of  rectan- 
gular-section bar  iron,  however,  and  so  attached  to  the  rim  that 
the  side-bonding  action  of  one  wfis  counteracted  by  that  of 
another.  This  particular  flywheel  was  designed  for  a  mine-hoist- 
ing (ingine  whore  the  variation  of  load  was  very  great. 

Anotlior,  by  a  difterent  conc(^rn,  was  a  band  wheel  of  a  form 
whicli  has  not  Ixion  mentioned  hero  to-dav,  in  which  there  is  a 
A'orv  broad  and  comparatively  thin  rim.  The  manufacturers  of 
this  wlu^ol  Inul  noticed  that  fra^'tures  very  often  occur  in  such 
wheels  in  tlw  arms,  so  their  idea  was  to  design  an  arm  which 
would  not  Im'  :i])!:  to  bieak.  They  made  the  arm  hollow,  larger 
;jt  tlir^  liul),  both  in  diameter  and  thickness,  than  at  the  rim. 
Throut^h  the  centn*  of  the  arm  they  put  a  rather  large  tension 
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rod  of  steel,  with  either  a  key  or  nut  on  one  end  for  tightening 
it,  so  as  to  put  the  cast-iron  part  of  the  arm  in  compression  by 
putting  the  steel  rod  in  it  in  tension,  thereby  relieving  the  cast 
iron  of  the  tension  partly  or  wholly. 

Another  form,  made  by  two  or  three  manufacturers,  I  believe, 
is  that  in  which  the  arm  is  of  an  I-beam  cross-section,  the  web 
being  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  this  wheel  being  particu- 
larly adapted  to  resist  strain  coming  from  variations  of  speed  due 
to  sudden  loading  of  the  engine. 

It  was  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  wheel  sketched  on 
the  board  is  the  safest  form  of  flywheel  that  can  be  designed. 
While  this  may  be  true  of  cast-iron  flywheels,  there  are  designs 
in  other  materials  which  will  unquestionably  stand  higher 
speeds  and  greater  variations  of  speed.  Notable  among  these 
are  the  following  two,  one  made  of  plate  steel  and  the  other 
wound  with  wire. 

The  steel-plate  wheel  has  a  web  made  of  a  number  of  seg- 
mental plates  placed  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  held  together  by 
rivets  passing  through  from  side  to  side.  The  rim  is  built  up 
of  several  pieces  of  plate  metal  cut  so  as  to  form  a  ring  when 
placed  together.  These  sections  are  placed  together  so  as  to 
break  joints,  and  ara  riveted  through  from  side  to  side.  Steel 
plate  1  inch  thick  is  used  for  the  web,  and  1|  and  1^  inches 
thick  for  the  rim.  The  hub  is  of  cast  iron,  72  inches  in  diam- 
eter, made  of  two  disks.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  pulley  has  what 
might  be  called  a  built-up  web.  The  pulley  is  18  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  has  a  rim  15.^x16  inches.  The  web  is  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  1-inch  plate.     The  factor  of  safety  is  about  forty. 

The  wire-wound  flywheel,  having  a  rim  composed  of  wire 
wouDd  circumferentially  under  tension  around  the  web,  was  con- 
structed for  use  in  a  rolling  mill  at  Landore,  Wales,  using  the 
Mannesmann  process  of  rolling  tubing  from  the  solid  bar.  In 
this  class  of  rolling  a  very  great  amount  of  power  must  be  sup- 
plied to  the  machinery  in  a  short  time.  The  strain  upon  the 
flywheel  is  accordingly  very  great,  on  account  of  the  sudden  re- 
duction of  speed  which  it  must  undergo  in  order  to  deliver  its 
energy,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  high  speed  at  which  it  runs 
in  order  to  have  sufficient  energy  stored  in  it. 

The  construction  adopted  is  the  strongest  and  safest  that  can 
be  devised.  Two  steel  disks,  20  feet  in  diameter,  are  bolted  to 
a  cast-iron  hub.    The  outer  edges  of  the  disks  form  a  groove 
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into  which  wire  is  wound  to  form  the  heavy  rim.  The  groove  is 
filled  with  7U  tons  of  No.  5  steel  wire  wound  on  under  a  tension 
of  50  pounds.  The  wheel  is  run  at  240  revolutions  per  minnte, 
which  corresponds  to  a  circumferential  velocity  of  15,080  feet,  or 
2.85  miles  per  minute. 

Mr.  Boyei\ — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fritz  if  he  ever  knew  of 
a  flywheel  of  that  character  going  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Fritz. — I  never  did. 

Mr.  Bayer. — I  recall  by  my  earliest  recollection  flywheels 
built  of  that  design,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  an  accident 
I  will  say  to  all  these  fellows  that  have  built  wheels  that  are 
breaking  to  go  and  design  likewise. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — I  am  glad  to  hear  mentioned  the  wire- 
wound  wheel,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
truly  good  flywheels  of  the  future  mu^t  be  either  banded  with 
hoops  or  wire-wound.  We  should,  in  making  these  rims,  use 
the  same  amount  of  painstaking  care  to  resist  the  maximum 
bursting  stresses  as  we  do  with  our  cannon — begging  pardon  of 
the  naval  gentlemen  present,  I  should  say,  rather,  big  guns.  In 
regard  to  wire  spokes,  or  other  suspension  spokes  of  any  kind,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  they  can  be  made  to  do  good 
work  for  a  rough  wheel ;  yet  an  objection  to  them  would  seem 
to  be  that  their  undue  elasticity  would  lead  to  the  rim  not  al- 
ways  running  as  true  as  is  required  for  belting  purposes,  espe- 
cially as  the  belt  gives  a  heavy  lateral  pull.  It  would  therefore 
seem  better  to  use  a  good,  stiflf  cast-iron  spider,  preferably,  per- 
haps, with  the  spokes  rather  large  and  cast  hollow,  of  elliptical 
section.  Such  a  construction,  having  them  pin-jointed  to  a  steel- 
hooped  rim,  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  make  an  ideal 
wheel. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Brashear. — I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  wheel  designed  by  Mr.  Fritz.  During  my  rolling- 
mill  experience  of  over  twenty  years  I  have  constructed  a 
number  of  flywheels  of  this  design,  and  in  but  one  case  has  one 
of  these  wheels  been  destroyed  ;  that  one  under  quite  anomalous 
conditions— namely,  by  the  burning  of  the  rolling  mill.  The 
heat  was  so  great  that  the  expansion  of  the  rim  pulled  the 
flange  sockets  away  from  the  hub,  but  by  making  a  new  hub 
the  w  heel  was  reconstructed  and  is  still  running.  I  think  this 
construction  of  a  large  flywheel  is  practically  perfect,  provided 
the  castings  are  carefully  made  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  so 
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that  there  shall  be  a  miuirnum  of  molecular  strain  in  the  metal, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  change  of  direction  in  the  shape  of 
the  casting. 

I  have  seen  several  flywheels  go  to  pieces,  and  I  believe  in 
almost  every  case  the  breakage  was  due  to  molecular  strain 
in  the  material. 

Mr.  Smith  refers  to  a  solid  circular  rim  cast  flywheel.  I  very 
well  remember  an  experience  with  such  a  wheel.  The  owner  of 
a  rolling  mill  in  which  I  was  employed  determined  that  he 
would  cast  a  solid-rimmed  wheel  of  about  26  feet  diameter,  and 
to  weigh  when  finished  approximately  40  tons.  The  rim  was 
of  an  oval  section  about  14  by  12  inches  in  the  major  and  minor 
axes.  Sfceel  arms  4  inches  in  diameter  were  cast  with  the  rim, 
and  the  centre  or  hub  of  the  wheel  was  to  be  cast  after  the  rim 
had  become  almost  cold.  The  mould  was  made  close  to  the 
flywheel  pit  and  the  metal  run  in  an  iron-lined  trough  across  a 
roadway  from  the  old  foundry  of  Knapp  &  Wade,  celebrated 
during  the  war  for  casting  the  Rodman  guns.  The  casting  was 
successfully  made  and  allowed  to  cool  for  nearly  a  week,  but  it 
cooled  too  rapidly,  I  think  owing  to  the  thin  casing  of  sand 
in  the  mould,  and  it  went  to  pieces  with  a  shock  that  was  felt 
for  squares  around.  The  rim  did  not  break  at  symmetrical 
points,  such  as  at  the  arms,  where  one  might  think  rupture 
would  take  place,  but  between  the  arms,  as  well  as  near  them, 
showing  tremendous  molecular  strain.  I  am  certain,  from  a 
long  experience  in  working  material,  that  molecular  strain  is  a 
most  potent  factor  which  should  be  studied  very  carefully  by 
the  mechanical  engineer. 

Mr.  Jno,  T,  Hawkins. — I  would  like  to  say  one  word,  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  will  be  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Fritz  and  his  fly- 
wheel. In  the  experiments  of  Professor  Benjamin,  described  at 
the  last  meeting,  I  believe  his  flywheels  were  all  ruptured  by 
centrifugal  force  only.  I  think  there  is  one  feature  in  flywheels 
lost  sight  of  in  this  discussion,  and  that  is  that  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties  of  strain  brought  on  a  flywheel.  The  i^Qt 
that  it  is  properly  proportioned  and  made  to  resist  one  variety 
of  strain  is  no  indication  that  ifc  is  able  to  resist  the  other. 
The  large  majority  of  flywheels  which  do  tear  themselves  to 
pieces  do  so  on  account  of  high  peripheral  velocity  and  the 
resulting  centrifugal  stress,  particularly  where  the  results  are 
disastrous  to  the  surroundings  from  the  rim  flying  to  pieces. 
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Now,  flywheels  aro  also  constructed  which  do  not  run  and  do  not 
require  to  run  at  very  high  peripheral  speed,  but  are  con- 
structed to  store  up  energy  duriup;  a  portion  of  the  revolution 
and  give  it  out  at  other  portions,  which  is  a  somewhat  distinct 
thing  from  tlie  other  and  requires  altogether  different  propor- 
tions and  is  a  different  construction  really.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Smith  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  reproach  to  the  engineers 
that  there  are  so  many  flywheels  bursting  throughout  the  country. 
Where  a  flywheel  is  intended  to  withstand  high  rotation,  with- 
out any  severe  efforts  to  arrest  its  rotation  at  different  points  of 
a  revolution,  it  requires  a  very  different  structure  from  that  now 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Fritz.  This  is  a  typical  case  of  rotative 
effort  that  is  to  be  stored  up  during  a  portion  of  the  revolution, 
or  perhaps  during  two  or  three  revolutions,  and  suddenly  given 
out,  and  I  apprehend  myself  that  the  success  of  this  particular 
wheel  in  the  rolling  mills  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  its  con- 
nection with  the  hub  is  made  somewhat  elastic.  Boiling-mill 
stresses  more  or  less  suddenly  resist  the  rotation  of  the  rolls 
and  are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  shock,  and  when  we  get 
down  to  absolute  shock  we  are  liable  to  be  shocked  ourselves  at 
the  result.  We  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  to  deal  with  it, 
and  the  least  elasticity  given  to  a  structure  of  that  kind  really 
takes  the  maximum  danger  awaj'. 

Mr.  Fritz's  flywheel  is  clearly  and  properly  proportioned  to 
resist  that  kind  of  stress  which  tends  not  to  produce  peripheral 
stress  in  the  rim  so  much  as  to  produce  rupture  at  the  juncture 
of  the  arms  with  the  rim  and  the  hub ;  it  does  not  appear,  there- 
fore, til  at  the  analysis  of  the  stresses  brought  to  rupture  the  rim, 
given  by  a  previous  speaker,  applies  to  the  type  of  flywheel 
described  by  Mr.  Fritz.  Flywheels  recpiired  upon  punching, 
shearing,  and  drawing  presses  are  types  of  what  Mr,  Fritz  has 
described,  and  all  are  quite  distinct,  for  instance,  from  steam 
engine  flywheels. 

Mr,  OheHin  Smilh. — We  cannot  always  know  the  molecular 
condition  of  tlie  iron  in  the  interior  of  a  flywheel  rim,  nor  how 
much  it  is  aft'ccted  l)y  slirinkago  strains.  It  is  all  right  to  have 
the  b(»st  quality  of  iron,  but  we  must  remember  that  we  have 
i\n\  <nor  present  blow-holo ;  and  that  sometimes  there  are 
hiddon  blow-holes,  so  that  wo  novor  know  what  the  real  cross- 
section  is  at  ovory  point  of  the  rim.  Cast-iron  rims  subject 
to  centrifugal  forces  must  be,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  lottery  and 
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a  venture — and  this  fact  cannot  he  impressed  too  strongly  upon 
their  makers  and  users. 

Mr.  Fritz. — I  propose  to  occupy  your  time  but  a  moment. 
In  the  first  place  I  am  not  a  talker.  Prof.  Kerr  spoke  about 
leaving  the  arms  loose.  My  experience  all  my  life  has  been 
to  make  everything  fast.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  loose  without  getting  into  trouble.  I  undertake 
to  take  care  of  the  strength  which  he  spoke  about,  in  this  way. 
In  these  rims  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  getting  out  of 
a  true  circle  unless  the  engine  runs  away,  or  some  remark- 
able accident  happens  to  it.  They  are  made  heavy,  and  being 
cast  hollow  add  depth  to  the  rim,  and  being  securely  fastened 
at  the  ends  they  form  a  continuous  girder.  In  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  the  wheel  to  go  to  pieces,  I  have  said  in  my  paper 
that  I  know  of  no  class  of  work  that  is  so  severe  on  a  flywheel 
as  that  of  the  rolling  mill,  as  no  work  could  well  be  more 
irregular. 

Another  thing  Professor  Kerr  has  mentioned,  the  importance 
of  getting  the  right  kind  of  metal,  and  getting  it  so  distributed 
as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  casting  strains.  This  is  all- 
important,  and  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  hollow  rim, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  its  adoption. 

A  word  about  cooling.  My  experience  has  been,  when  a 
casting  is  made,  cover  it  well,  letting  no  part  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  so  that  it  will  cool  uniformly.  Another  thing  about  the 
metal.  Get  it  as  strong  as  you  can,  avoiding  all  tendency  to 
check.  We  aimed  to  get  22,000  pounds  tensile.  Probably  it  is 
not  as  high  as  that,  and  will  range  between  20,000  and  22,000  per 
square  inch. 

In  regard  to  castings,  I  have  reference  to  castings  that  are 
fjiirly  well  proportioned  in  thickness. 

I  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  this  form  of  wheel,  there  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  running,  varying  from  12  to  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter. There  has  never  been  a  particle  of  trouble,  never  a  tee 
loose  or  anything  else,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  One  word 
about  band  wheels.  I  was  asked  to  make  a  drawing  of  one,  and 
Fig.  235  shows  such  a  one  as  I  would  use  for  a  rolling  mill  should 
I  be  in  want  of  such  a  wheel. 

Mr,  F,  A,  Halsty, — So  much  has  been  said  about  the  bending 
strains  in  flywheel  rims  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Fritz's  design  does  much  to  minimize  those  strains  by  providing 
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more  arms  than  usual— sixteen  iu  the  wheel  shown.  This  is  an 
improvement,  not  only  because  of  the  increased  strength  due  to 
the  arms,  but  because  the  increased  number  of  arms  reduces  the 
length  of  the  individual  segments  of  the  rim.  If  the  depth  of 
the  rim  section,  the  fact  that  the  rim  is  a  box  girder,  and  the 
small  amount  of  overhang  of  the  segment  are  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  bending  strain  on  its  rim  must  be  very  smaU. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  Mr.  Fritz's  wheel  the  arms  are 
a  source  of  strength  and  not  weakness. 

Mr.  Fritz. — In  that  wlieel  I  tried  to  get  in  as  large  a  number 
of  arms  as  possible.  That  wheel  has  sixteen  arms — 10  inches 
wide  where  it  enters  the  hub  at  centre,  and  13  inches  at  top  of 
billet,  and  they  are  1 2  inclies  the  other  way,  so  that  the  wheel 
is  perfectly  stiff  iu  both  directions. 

Mr.  Com]y. — Mr.  Fritz's  idea  of  having  a  good  many  arms  is 
certainly  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
go  further  and  build  them  up  out  of  steel  plates  in  which  the 
rivets  or  bolts  would  be  made  6  inches  or  so  apart  around  the 
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rim  ;  that  would  be  a  step  still  further.  Another  point  about 
flywheels  and  pulleys  is  the  question  of  the  dust  collecting  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim.  A  flywheel  of  this  sort  is  not  so  much 
trouble,  but  in  some  classes  of  manufactures,  a  wheel  on  which 
there  is  a  belt  is  a  very  serious  trouble,  especially  where  the 
wheels  run  night  and  day,  and  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  wheel  built  on  a  girder  principle  of  steel 
plates  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some  of  them  are  now 
in  use  and  giving  very  satisfactory  results.  I  hope  that  steel 
pulleys  for  belts  will  receive  careful  consideration  by  our  pulley 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  heavy  steel  flywheels. 

M7\  Fred.  A.  Waldron. — We  are  all  ready  and  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Fritz's  paper  is  concise  and  to  the  point, 
and  we  respect  the  opinion  of  his  associates,  and  defer  in  all 
questions  regarding  cast-iron  flywheels  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fritz's 
method  of  construction.  Experience  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  shown  them  to  be  safe,  and  in  all  probability  they  are 
good  for  twenty-five  years  more. 

Conditions,  however,  are  constantly  changing.  Electricity 
has  entered  the  mechanical  field  in  the  last  decade,  and  with  its 
rapidly  advancing  strides  demands  more  perfect  steam  engines. 
Closer  competition  demands  the  greatest  economy  in  floor  space 
and  steam  consumption.  To  meet  these  demands  the  engineer 
is  in  the  field  with  high  piston  and  rotary  speeds,  which  even  to 
the  present  day  have  not  in  all  probability  reached  their  limit. 
To  meet  these  conditions,  commercially  and  theoretically,  engi- 
neers all  naturally  turn  to  a  stronger  and  more  certain  metal 
than  cast  iron. 

Mr.  Fritz  and  his  associates  in  the  rolling-mill  business  have 
forced  this  condition  upon  us  in  giving  us  wrought  iron  and 
steel  which  are  fr^m  four  to  six  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  and 
of  an  infinitely  higher  elastic  limit,  together  with  an  absolute 
knowledge  of  their  physical  properties.  This  material  can  be 
bought  in  open  market,  rolled  to  special  shapes,  in  large  quanti- 
ties, from  ^  to  1  ^  cent  per  pound  cheaper  than  cast  iron. 

With  this  condition  confronting  us,  I  predict  the  flywheel  of 
the  future,  whether  of  the  balance-wheel  or  driving  type,  will  be 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  construction,  built  up  from  the  hub 
with  steel  plates  properly  braced  as  spokes,  and  a  built-up  rim, 
made  by  dovetailing  and  riveting  or  bolting  the  segmental  plates 
together. 
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In  the  case  of  driving  wheels  used  as  flywheels,  a  modified 
channel  or  angle  section,  rolled  to  suit,  shall  constitute  the  rim, 
with  a  single  steel-plate  web  or  arm  in  the  centre  for  narrow 
rims,  and  a  plate  attached  to  each  side  of  the  rim  and  braces 
laterally  for  wider  rims. 

Wrought-steel  pulleys  are  now  obtainable  in  open  market  up 
to  24  inches  in  diameter.  These  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  as 
cast-iron  pulleys  of  corresponding  size,  if  not  cheaper.  They  are 
lighter  than  cast  iron,  and,  if  properly  made,  are  far  superior. 

Wrought  steel  stamped  accurately  can  be  obtained  in  various 
forms  from  a  small-sized  padlock  up  to  the  larger  portions  of 
boilers  of  every  description,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
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A   NEW  SYSTEM  OF   VALVES  FOR  STEAM  ENGINES, 
AIR  ENGINES,    AND   COMPRESSORS. 

BY  TBXTt.  W.   GORDON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  steam  or  air  motors  there  are  four  valves  in  each  head, 
two  for  the  inlet  and  two  for  the  exhaust,  each  pair  being  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  other.  A  valve  really  consists  of  a  pair 
of  valves,  of  the  same  diameter,  connected  by  links  to  a  rock 
arm,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  rock  shaft,  one 
valve  moving  it  into  the  cylinder,  the  other  away  from  it  to  open 
their  ports.  The  valves  are  in  equilibrium  as  to  current  and 
pressure.  If  we  are  referring  to  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  piston  is  at  the  dead  point  at  that  end,  then  the  ends  of 
these  valves  may  be  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  head, 
and  the  only  clearance  will  be  the  circular  bevelling  of  the  ends 
of  the  valves  which  move  outward,  and  the  ribbed  chamber 
around  the  ends  of  the  valves  which  move  inward  to  open, 
together  with  whatever  clearance  is  thought  proper  to  avoid 
contact  between  the  piston  head  and  cylinder  head.  This  total 
clearance  need  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  ordinary 
Corliss-engine  proportions  as  to  diameter  and  stroke.  The 
excess  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  steam  upon  its  introduction 
to  the  cylinder  is  not  more  than  9  per  cent,  above  the  area  of 
the  piston  head  and  cylinder  head.  A  minimum  of  clearance, 
a  minimum  of  surface  to  reduce  internal  condensation,  and 
maximum  of  portage  are  the  claims  for  this  system.  The  illus- 
trations show  the  adaptability  of  the  system  for  shaft-governed 
or  automatic  liberating  engines.  The  details  of  these  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon,  as  they  would  be  modified  for  each  particular 
case.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
method  of  packing  the  piston  valves,  as  that  is  not  essentially  a 

*  Presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (May,  1899)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  nnd  forming  part  of  Volume  XX.  of  the  Tranaaetions. 
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part  of  the  system,  though  it  is  believed  the  double  ring  shown 
is  the  best — it  certainly  has  proven  to  be  tight. 

These  valves  being  placed  in  the  heads  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  valve  cylinder's  bore  being  parallel  with  the  bore  of  the 
main  cylinder,  the  inner  flush  ends  of  the  valves  are  parallel 
with  the  inside  of  head.  The  distance  from  the  cylinder  to  t'he 
port  is  shorter  than  usual,  reducing  the  resistance  and  change 
of  temperature  incident  to  long  ports. 

When  the  engine  is  compound  the  employment  of  the  valves 
in  the  heads  is  conducive  to  direct  and  free  passage  between 
the  cylinders,  so  that  practically  exhaust  pressure  in  a  high- 
pressure  cylinder  may  be  the  initial  pressure  in  a  low-pressure 
cylinder.  When  the  piston  is  at  dead  point,  and  the  valves 
have  the  desired  lead,  and  the  ends  of  the  valves  nearly  flush 
with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  head,  then,  as  the  piston  recedes 
from  that  end,  one  of  the  valves  follows  the  piston  and  the 
other  recedes  from  it.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  no  amount  of 
increased  travel  of  the  valves  materially  increases  the  clearance, 
hence  the  system  is  especially  adapted  to  shaft  governing,  where 
in  shorter  cut-offs  the  reduction  of  a  small  valve  travel  will  affect 
the  portage  and  cause  wire-drawing. 

For  air  compressors,  which  include  blowing  engines  used  at 
blast  furnaces,  gas  or  any  other  elastic  fluid  compressors,  the 
inlet  valves  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  similar  to  one  pair  of  a 
steam  engine's  valves.  The  delivery  or  discharge  valves  may 
be  similarly  constructed,  or  modified  as  referred  to  further  on. 

Fig.  325  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  pair  of  these  valves 
connected  by  link,  and  acting  as  one  valve.  The  outer  ends  of 
these  valves  at  A  are  shown  with  metallic  packing  rings,  to 
be  used  when  the  valve  is  employed  in  compound  compressors 
or  where  the  inlet  pressure  exceeds  thei  atmospheric.  This 
system  may  be  used  in  steam  engines,  but  we  prefer  that  shown 
on  Fig.  326.  This  drawing  is  made  to  scale,  and  the  clearance 
can  l)e  accurately  calculated,  the  valves  being  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  suitable  for  a  ll-inch  air  compressor,  and  amply 
large  for  a  IG-inch  steam  cylinder  at  600  feet  piston  speed. 
Tho  actual  j)ortage  of  these  valves  is  13  square  inches. 

Fig.  326  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  steam  cylinder  provided 
with  this  valve  system,  and  arranged  for  releasing  gear,  the  left 
hand  showing  tho  steam  valves  and  the  right-hand  end  the 
exhaust  valves. 
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Fig.  327  showa  the  left-hand  end  of  a  compressor  with  the 
wrist  plate  operating  the  inlet  valves.  In  the  connection  be- 
tween the  wri8t  plate  and  the  rock  arm  there  "is  lost  motion, 
leather-faced  tappets  being  employed.     The  valves  being  in  per- 


fect equilibrium,  they  move  with  such  freedom  that  at  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute  these  tappets  make  scarcely  a  perceptible 
noise. 

Fig.  328  is  a  diagram  illustrating  the  action  of  this  lost  motion 
just  referred  to. 

Fig,   329   is  a  blast  tnrnaco  blowing  cylinder,  ±2   inches  in 
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diameter  by  30-iiicli  stroke.  Two  of  these  set  vertically  are 
to  be  driven  by  gas  engines,  fed  by  the  waste  gases  from  the 
blast  furnace.  To  eflfect  economy  with  gas  engines  high  rotative 
speed  is  important,  and,  as  these  engines  were  coupled  direct 
to  the  gas-engine  shaft,  they  have  to  run  160  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  hence  the  enormous  size  of  the  valves,  to  be  made  more 
than  ample  for  890  feet  piston  speed  per  minute.  Each  of  these 
valves  is  11  inches  in  diameter,  two  for  inlet  and  two  for  out- 
let. Two  separate  eccentrics  operate  these  valves  through  the 
intervention  of  rock  arms  and  wrist  plates.     The  diagram  upon 
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Fig.  328. 


the  drawing  shows  the  position  of  each  eccentric  for  taking  air 
from  the  atmosphere  and  discharging  it  at  8  pounds  pressure. 
Each  eccentric  being  positively  connected  to  the  valves  whioh  it 
is  to  operate,  loaves  the  matter  of  the  extreme  velocity  of  160 
revolutions  per  minute  merely  a  question  of  large  wearing  sur- 
face and  good  workmanshij).  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the 
discharge  in  this  instance  is  fixed.  When  the  pressure  within 
the  cylinder  roachos  (>  pounds  above  atmospheric  pressure,  then 
the  discharge  valves  are  line  and  line  to  open.  Referring  to  the 
action  of  the  automatic  discharge  valve,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
early  opening  is  a  decided  advantage  rather  than  an  objection,  and 
that  being  line  and  line  at  6  pounds  pressure,  the  valves  would 
compress  air  economically  to  10  pounds  ;  in  fact  more  economi- 
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valves  in  each  head,  one  of  these  valves  being  osed  for  the  inlet 
and  the  other  for  the  discharge,  and  all  font  valves  driven  by  a 
single  eccentric.  The  valves  are  always  inhalance  as  to  pressure 
and  weight  of  parts,  so  that  the  speed  at  which  this  machine 
can  be  operated  simply  depends  upon  the  construction  of  it  and 
the  area  of  the  valves.  In  this  instance  each  valve  is  made  12 
inches  in  diameter  foi'  a  piston  42  inches  in  diameter,  giving  an 
area  of  ^,  and  they  are  intended  for  a  piston  speed  of  600  feet 
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per  minute.  The  valves  may  or  may  not  be  metallic  packed, 
depending  upon  the  pressure  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
These  engines  may  be  set  in  series,  so  as  to  perfectly  balance 
each  other  aa  to  the  weight  of  parts,  and  be  driven  at  very  high 
rotative  speed.  Those  shown  ai-e  intended  for  200  to  250  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  They  can  be  depended  upon  for  tightness 
IIS  completely  as  the  best  steam  engines.  The  rotary  blower  is 
particularly  faulty  in  this.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  waste 
by  leakage  in  rotary  blowers ;  the  best  effort  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  make  was  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  air  by  their 
displacement  used  to  the  consumption  of  a  pound  of  coke  in 
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cupola  practice,  where  he  found  as  bigli  as  112  cubic  feet 
required  by  them,  wliereaa  in  blast-fiirnaoe  practice,  with  mod- 
era  blowing  engines,  56  cubic  feet  ia  foand  ample.  Equating 
the  two  operations  on  a  liberal  basis  shows  that  this  particular 
blower  was  delivering  but  60  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  and  this  at 
a  pressure  of  only  12  to  13  ounces.  The  necessity  for  tight 
blowers,  where  a  pressure  of  3  to  4  pounds  is  used,  as  in  silver 
smelting  and  pneumatic  transmission,  is  apparent.  The  design 
submitted  is  especially  intended  tor  this  class  of  work. 

Fig.  336  is  a  delivery  valve  for  an   air   compressor,  closed 
by    the    action    of  the    eccentric  and    opened    automatically. 
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The  photograph  is  of  an  air  compressor  with  inlet  valves  to 
drawiuj^  No.  1,  and  an  outlet  valve  to  this  drawing,  No.  9.  This 
viilve  is  closed  to  line  and  line  by  the  arm  shown,  operated  from 
the  wrist  plate  shown  on  drawing  No.  3.  It  ia  a  piston  valve, 
packed  with  metallic  packing.  The  valve  proper  {A)  is  bored 
to  fit  stationary  piston  B,  B  being  a  part  of  the  casting  form- 
ing the  cover  of  the  valve  chamber.  In  the  face  of  tlie  valve 
A  is  a  ball  poppet  valve  C  opening  to  the  main  cylinder.  The 
stem  />  sci'ewed  into  the  face  of  the  valve  A  carries  the  guide 
H.  A  short,  stiff  spring  is  provided,  against  which  this-  guide 
presses  immediately  before  the  valve  closes  to  line  and  line,  and 
when  this   spring  is  fully  closed  it  exerts  a  pressure  of  about 
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two-thirds  of  that  which  the  air  would  apon  the  ftrmnUr  spaoe 
of  the  ralve  sttrroundiDg  the  cylinder  G.  On  starting  without 
pressure  in  the  dischai^  chamber,  the  wrist-plate  rod  when  near 
toggle  easily  overcomes  this  spring.  In  a  few  strokes  the  pres- 
sure in  the  diBchai^  chamber  reaches  the  working  pressure, 
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when  the  eccentric  or  eccentric  gear  has  no  resistanoe  to  ayvr- 
come,  except  the  mechanical  friction  of  the  Talve.  The  small 
liole  U  1 1  inch  for  a  4-inch  valve)  playB  upon  the  rib  and 
opRHH  to  slot  F.  Operation :  The  valve  closes  to  line  and 
liu<;  upon  the  pinton  reaching  the  dead  point  at  the.Talve  end  of 
tlie  cvljiidffr.     As  tlie  piston  recedes,  the  small  Tolame  of  oom- 
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pressed  air  in  the  clearance  is  quickly  expanded,  and  the  valve 
flies  to  full  lap,  compressing  the  spring.  At  the  same  moment 
the  valve  C  opens  and  the  pressure  in  the  valve  cylinder  G 
is  reduced  to  that  of  the  suction  side  of  the  piston.  H  being 
closed  and  ball  valve  seated,  while  the  returning  piston  com- 
presses the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  G  still  remains 
at  suction  pressure,  so  that  the  valve  as  to  moving  right  or 
left  will  be  in  equilibrium  (neglecting  the  spring)  when  (area 
G  X  suction  pressure)  +  (4  —  (?  x  discharge  pressure)  shall 
equal  the  total  pressure  on  Ay  and  the  valve  will  open  automati- 
cally when  this  latter  pressure  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  two 
former  pressures  sufficient  to  overcome  its  friction. 

Card  V-1  is  taken  from  cylinder  Q  with  atmospheric  suc- 
tion and  41  pounds  reservoir  pressure,  the  indicator  drum  being 
driven  from  the  engine's  crosshead  when  the  compressor  was 
tandem  to  the  steam  engine.  Card  A  is  the  accompanying  indi- 
cation from  the  main  cylinder  of  the  compressor,  both  taken 
with  equal  weight  of  springs,  and  simultaneously,  85  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  pressure  at  x,  Card  V-1,  when  the  valve 
commences  to  open,  is  16  pounds  gauge,  whereas,  area  A  —  G  = 
3  28  square  inches,  area  G  =  9.28  square  inches,  area  A  =  12.50 

3.28  X  55.7  +  9.28  X  ]6  oa  a  x.  ^  ^  rrx.-  -i-  i  ;i 
To~^fi ~  ^^'^  absolute.     This  point  is  marked 

o  on  the  Card  A,  the  opening  of  the  valve  commencing  at  x,  and 
it  is  full  open  at  y.  On  Card  A  there  is  marked  the  correspond- 
ing positions  of  o,  x,  and  y.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  valve  having  opened  at  x.  Indeed,  no  air 
entered  the  cylinder  from  the  discharge  chamber  until  the  valve 
was  wide  open  at  y,  else  the  compression  line  w  would  have 
been  increased.  The  increase  in  this  line  takes  place  after  the 
valve  is  fully  open  and  before  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  has 
reached  the  pressure  of  the  discharge  chamber  to  the  extent 
seen  upon  Card  A  by  the  increase  directly  opposite  z,  an 
insignificant  increased  resistance  to  the  piston's  movement.  This 
can  only  be  realized  if  the  time  occupied  during  the  passage  of 
the  piston  from  a;  to  y  is  appreciated  :  Distance  on  card  .26  of 

an  inch ;  total  length  of  card  4  inches  ;  x  to  y  y^-^  of  card,  or 

30" 
stroke  of  piston  t^~a'  ^^J  ^  inches.       The  mean  travel  of  the 

piston  is  425  feet,  speed  between  x  and  y  667  feet,  per  min- 
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ute ;  time  required  from  x  to  y  „',$  of  a  second.  The  air  had 
scarce  time  to  start  to  flow  in  before  the  pressure  within  the  pis- 
ton had  reached  the  pressure  at  i/,  when  the  valve  was  wide 
open.      An  ordinary    indicator  was  used    in  taking  Card  V-1. 


CARD"A  'TO  ACCOMPANY  CARD"Y"1. 

compressor  14"x  30"       spring  40* 

z—  adiabatic  curve, 

w—ccntinuation  of  compression  curve. 


ATM  OS 


Fui.  3;j7 


Pipe  connections  thereto  were  made  as  short  and  small  as 
thought  advisable,  yet  owing  to  the  small  volume  of  the  cylin- 
der G  the  clearance  added  was  proportionally  large,  somewhat 
changing  the  pressures  as  sliown  on  Card  V-1  from  those 
which  they  would  ordinarily  be  with  no   clearance.     As  the 


/» 


// 


CYL.IN  DISCHARGE  VALVE 3^  DIAM. STEM.^^  —  NET  AREA-8.68" 

VALVE  4^blAM.       EXTREME  THROW  OF  VALVE  2" 
R.P.M.85,       AIR  PRESS  IN  RESERVOIR  41*    SPRING  40'*' 


ATMOS. 


FfG.  338. 

valve  uncovers  its  lap,  the  pressure  in  O  gradually  increased — see 
line  0.  This  movement  is  due  to  the  strength  of  the  spring, 
aided  by  the  accumulating  pressure  in  the  main  cylinder;  losing 
the  aid  of  the  spring  (which  at  this  point  is  extended)  the  rap- 
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idly  accumulated  pressure  causes  the  valve  to  fly  open  as  at  a; 
to  y.  Between  these  two  points,  or  rather  shortly  after  passing 
X,  the  hole  H  runs  over  slot  in  bridge,  forming  a  communication 
between  G  and  discharge  chamber,  but  this  hole  is  too  small  to 

COMPRESSOR  14  X  30—   FULL  LINE  CARD  FROM  CYL,DOTTED  LINE  CARD  FROM 
DISCHARGE  CHAMBER  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUS.         SPRINGS  40#'       R.P.M.50 
THE  MAX.*  MIN. PRESSURES  IN  THE  CYL.&  CHAMBER  DO  NOT  VARY  MUCH, 
BUT  THE  WAVE  OF  PRESSURE  IS  MUCH  LATER  IN  THE  CHAMBER.    SHOWING  EFFECT 
OF  INERTIA^S  IN  THE  AIR  ENTERING  CYL,  UPON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  VALVE. 


permit  a  free  escape,  and  hence  a  good  cushion  is  provided, 
while  the  valve  has  no  tendency  to  rebound.  The  air  pressure 
dX  w  in  G  in  the  discharge  chamber  and  in  cylinder  being  alike, 
the  eccentric  driven  arm,  closing  the  valve  line  and  line,  has  no 
force  to  exert  except  in  overcoming  friction.     This  dead  lap  on 


DOTTED  LINE  FROM  DISCHARGE  CHAMBER 
REV.50 
S.  40 
RESERVOIR  P.43 


RESERVOIR  PRESSURE 

2\. 


Qordoa 


Fig.  340. 


a  4-inch  piston  valve  is  i  inch  ;  full  movement  of  valve,  2  inches  ; 
li  inches  of  opening.  There  are  three  ribs,  each  I  inch  wide, 
thus  providing  1491  square  inches  for  the  12.56  actual  area 
of  valve.  The  excess  of  area  is  to  cover  the  lack  of  efficiency 
of  area  of  the  three  circumferential  ports  to  the  one  central 
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4-incIi  valve  cylinder  and  to  provide  for  an  easy  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  currents. 

The  added  clearance  to  the  main  cylinder  by  the  valve  cylin- 
der &  is  0.15  per  cent.    From  examination  of  all  the  cards  taken 


REY.50 


from  the  compression  cylinder,  and  knowing  the  time  these  dis- 
charge valves  open,  it  is  apparent  this  3i^o  valve  cylinder  G  is 
too  large  for  the  highest  efficiency — a  3-inch  or  2|-inch  would 
be  better ;  but  it  was  sought  to  open  the  valve  too  soon  to  demon- 

50  R.P.M.       20^8PRING. 
CARD  FROM  DISCHARGE  CHAMBERS  TO  ACCOMPANY  CARD  Z.— FROM  CYU 
THE  LIGHT  SPRING  AND  RELATIVELY  SLOW  SPEED  CLEARLY  SHOW 
THE  ACTION  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  VALVEa 


I' l(i.  34:^. 


strate  the  feasibility  of  the  system  ;  it  is  easy  to  return  to  a  late 
opening  valve.*  We  are  gratified  to.be  able  to  state  that  at 
100  revolutions  per  minute  (the  highest  speed  this  machine  was 


*  See  Appendix. 
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operated)  the  entire  system  was  practically  noiseless — one  could 
simply  hear  something  going  on.  An  automatic  poppet  valve 
was  tested.     This  valve  was  provided  with  a  3-inch  cylinder 


// 


COMPRESSOR  14  X  30.        R.P.M.  50.        SPRING  40^^  4   PISTON  VALVE. 

VALVE  WITHOUT  RINGS  BUT  EXTRA  FIT.        VALVE  CYLINDER   3^," 


CLEARANCE 


0.6/6 


ATM  OS. 


L4NE 


Fig.  343. 


similar  to  G.  The  valve  face  presented  to  the  increasing  pres- 
sure in  the  compression  cylinder  was  reduced  by  the  bevelled 
surface  of  the  poppet  seat,  and  better  result  obtained  as  to  time 
of  opening.      The  cards  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  positively 

COMPRESSOR  14  X  3a       R.P.M.  100.        ISO.  SPRING  40.'*' 
DISCHARGE  VALVE 4"       VALVE  CYL.  3"    RESERVOIR  84.''* 


ATMOS 


Oordoo 


Fig.  344. 


closed  valve.  Springs  used  to  seat  ordinary  poppet  valves  are  a 
source  of  resistance  to  the  outgoing  air.  The  strength  of  the 
spring  used  on  this  automatic  valve  was  more  than  neutralized  by 
the  introduction  of  the  3-inch  cylinder,  and  the  removal  of  the 
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pressure  thereiu,  causing  the  valve  to  open  freely,  and  checking 
the  fluttering  common  to  such  valves. 

Card  V-2  was  taken  with  these  automatic  valves,  the  posi- 
tive inlet  valves  before  referred  to  being  used  in  all  cases. 

REV  50 
S    40 


Fig.  345. 

Inlet  Valves. 

The  cards  exhibited  show  excellent  induction  line,  the  atmos- 
pheric and  suction  line  being  practically  coincident  The  14- 
inch  by  30-inch  compressor  has  two  3-inch  valves  in  each  head, 
the  actual  area  being  13  square  inches ;  ratio  to  cylinder  area, 
1  to  11 — a  free  inlet  under  ordinary  conditions  of  eccentric  or 
wrist-plate  action,  but  not  such  as  to  give  the  cards  exhibited. 


Fig.  346. 

Fig.  328  illustrates  the  action  of  these  valves.  They  oom- 
mence  to  open  when  the  piston  has  travelled  i  inch,  are  wide 
open  when  it  has  travelled  13  inches,  and  remain  wide  open  till 
the  piston  has  travelled  27  inches  of  its  30-inch  stroke  and  dose 
at  dead  point.  This  compressor  is  set  tandem  to  a  12-inoh  by 
30-inch  Corliss  engine.     Only  one  eccentric  is  usedi  set  at  102}- 
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degrees  ahead  of  the  crauk,  as  compressor  engines  require  but 
a  minimum  of  steam  or  exhaust  lead  and  but  little  compression. 
The  compressor's  wrist  plate  is  driven  by  a  rod  from  the  steam- 
cylinder  wrist  plate  (see  Fig.  327),  but  in  each  of  the  rods  to 


Fig.  347. 

the  inlet  rock  shaft  there  is  1^  inch  lost  motion,  leather-faced 
tappets  moving  the  free-moving  balance  valve — a  scheme  at 
once  economical  as  to  cost  and  parts,  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired result. 

R  50 
8  20 


Oordoa 


Fio.  348. 


Efficiency, 

A  compressor  can  only  press  forward  the  weight  of  air  re- 
ceived, and  among  the  most  desirable  qualities  is  good  induction, 
which,  coupled  with  small  clearance,  obtains  high  volumetric 
efficiency.  The  total  clearance,  including  that  of  the  outlet 
valves  referred  to,  is  34  cubic  inches  on  each  end  (the  piston- 
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bead  clearance  being  i\{  inch  —)  =  0.75  per  cent  In  compress- 
ing to  50  pounds  gauge,  this  volume  of  air  would  expand  adia- 
batically  to  9^  cubic  inches  in  dropping  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

— zrS^T —  =  0.42    inch  of   stroke    required,   leaving  — ^—  =  98.6 

per  cent  as  the  effective  portion  of  the  stroke.     If  atmospheric 

REV  SO 
8    40 


1 IG.  349. 

pressure  and  temperature  exist  in  the  cylinder  at  the  head  of 
the  suction  stroke,  this  will  be  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the 
compressor.  Up  to  60  revolutions  ])er  minute  the  atmospheric 
line  and  suction  lines  on  the  cards,  at  the  end  of  the  suction 
stroke,  are  so  nearly  coincident  that  they  cannot  be  seen  to 
differ,  while  at  100  revolutions  per  minute  the  closest  scrutiny 


Fio.  850. 

is  required  to  note  a  perceptible  drop.  The  cylinder  barrel  is 
well  water-cooled,  and,  with  water  below  the  air  temperature, 
should  tend  to  cool  rather  than  heat  the  air  entering  the 
cylinder,  leaving  the  piston  head  and  cylinder  head  to  heat  it 
somewhat.    Dry  air,  however,  is  only  heated  by  convection — 
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too  slow  a  process  to  have  much  effect  on  air  while  it  is  filling  a 
cylinder;  and  if  the  air  enters  by  short  and  direct  unheated 
passages,  it  may  be  assumed  that  compression  will  commence 
upon  air  at  atmospheric  temperature.  At  least  this  compressor 
may  be  safely  estimated  to  deliver  97  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 

REV  50 

8  40  •  . 

M.E.P   23.78 


Gurtlun 


Fig.  351. 


its  piston  displacement  of  the  supplied  atmosphere,  working  up 
to  50  pounds  gauge. 

Potver  Required. 

Prom  a  number  of  cards  (a  few  of  which  are  submitted)  taken 
simultaneously  from  the  steam  and  air  cylinders,  with  springs 
of  same  strength,  and  then  changing  the  indicators  and  taking 
an  equal  number  of  cards,  averaging  the  whole,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  was  found  to  be  87.91  per  cent,  of  the  force  expended 


CARD"  V- 2 
SPRING  40' 


Gor-loo 


Fig.  352. 

by  tlie  steam — 12.09  per  cent,  is  chargeable  to  friction ;  possi- 
bly 10  per  cent,  for  large  compressors  would  be  an  ample  allow- 
ance. If  the  connections  to  the  reservoir  are  large,  short,  and 
well  formed,  the  saving  in  cooling  during  compression  will 
complete  a  compression  on  the  equivalent  of  adiabatic  com- 
pression in  the  cylinder.  The  cards  show  from  1  to  2  per  cent, 
more  power  than  this,  but  the  connection  to  and  location  of 
reservoir  were  not  altogether  the  best. 
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Light  Pressure  Blourrs  ( Figs,  330,  331  and  332). 

The  term  "  blowers  "  has  become  general  for  compressors 
first  used  to  supply  air  to  furnaces,  cupolas,  etc — that  is,  for 
blast  pressures  now  up  to  15  or  20  pounds  gauge.     A  modifica- 

R.  to 
b.  20 


OmJom 


Fig.  3.53. 

tion  of  the  system  of  our  valves  is  recommended  for  pressures 
up  to  4  pounds  gauge.  There  are  but  two  valves  in  each  head, 
both  alike,  and  always  balanced,  and  are  positively  driven  from 
the  same  eccentric.     One  valve  in  each  head  serves  as  the  inlet. 


GOTdM 


Fkj.  HT)-!.— Stkam  Cylindkr  Cakd. 


tlio  other  for  the  discharge.  This  is  a  full-stroke  machine^ 
tliou^^h  a  sliglit  saving  over  this  may  be  eflfected  in  compreBsorB. 
Tho  cliief  morit  is  tlie  simplicity  of  the  valve  action,  great 
porta^^c^  obtainable,  and  tliat  it  can  be  driven  as  fast  and  main- 
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twined  tight  as  long  as  an  ordinary  steam  engine  can.  While 
admitting  of  great  portage,  the  clearance  is  kept  down  to  less 
than  1  per  cent,  for  cylinders  with  a  stroke  equal  to  the  bore,  and 
a  more  effective  displacement  obtained  than  from  ordinary  blast- 
furnace  blowing  engines.      This  type  of  "piston  blower"  is 


SPRING  40 


Fig.  355. 


nordmi 


adapted  to  silver  smelters,  cupolas,  pneumatic  transmission, 
etc.,  etc.  A  speed  of  200  revolutions  per  minute  is  well  within 
the  limit  of  this  blower. 

For  higher  pressures  which  are  reasonably  constant  and  sel- 


OordoQ 


Fig.  356.— Steam  Cylinder  Card. 
dom  over  12  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  blower  as  shown  on 
Fig.  329  is  recommended.  There  are  four  valves  in  each  head 
— i.e.,  two  pairs  as  in  a  steam  engine,  one  pair  for  inlet,  the 
other  for  discharge.  The  inlets  are  driven  by  an  eccentric  set 
about  87  degrees  ahead  of  the  crank,  the  discharge  by  an  eccen- 
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trie  63  degrees  ahead.  The  latter  valves  will  be  line  and  line  to 
open  when  the  pressure  is  6  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 
cylinder :  and  from  what  was  seen  in  the  action  of  the  automatic 
discharge  valves,  if  the  pressure  in  discharge  chamber  were  10 


Fig.  357.— Steam  Ctloder  Card. 

pounds  an  excellent  card  would  result  This  drawing  was  pre- 
pared for  blast-furnace  work,  the  blowers  being  driven  direct 
with  gas  engines  at  160  revolutions  per  minute,  and  two  42-inch 


Fig.  ;}58.— Steam  C-ylindeh  Cabd. 


by  HO-inch  cylindc^rs  furnishing  15,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  min- 
ut^^     TIh'  niattor  is  under  advisement. 
Stc^Jini   engines   driving  compressors   are  subject  to  double 
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Ovrdoa 


40^ SPRING  (B) 


40     SPRING   (c; 


Oordon 


Fro.  359. 
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strains  if  they  are  set  with  lead  of  compression.  To  avoid  the 
loss  incident  to  want  of  compression  clearance  should  disappear. 
With  the  system  of  valves  herein  outlined,  less  than  half  of  1 
per  cent,  may  he  reached,  and  though  no  compression  is  pro- 
vided, the  loss  will  be  trifling. 

APPENDIX. 

Cards  numbered  A,  li,  G,  and  D  (Fig.  359)  haviB  been  taken  from 
the  compressor  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paper,  after  the  cylin- 
der of  the  discharge  valve  had  been  reduced  in  diameter  from  S-^ 
to  22  inches.  It  would  appear  that  the  movement  of  discharge  or 
opening  of  the  valve  is  much  improved,  and  that  throughout  a 
wide  range  of  pressures  the  opening  of  the  valve  regulates  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  that  with  a  very  early  opening  more 
air  did  not  enter  the  (cylinder,  and  that  a  higher  average  pressure 
did  not  prevail  in  the  cylinder  by  reason  of  the  air  entering  from 
the  discharge  chamber  before  the  cylinder  had  acquired  that 
pressure.  It  is  proven,  both  by  the  action  of  this  valve  and  by 
the  action  in  the  discharge  chamber  itself,  that  inertia  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  air,  however  elastic  it  may  seem  to  be,  which 
pneumatic  engineers  must  keep  well  before  them. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  ir.  S.  Aklrich. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  about 
those  quick-opening  valves,  whether  he  uses  the  principle  of 
the  quick-opening  safety  valve  so  as  to  get  the  valve  open  early 
and  wide  for  the  discharge  into  the  receiver  ? 

Mr,  Finh  W.  (ronhm, — T  think  the  action  of  the  valve  is  made 
clear  by  the  drawing  on  page  982,  Fig.  336.  A  2^-inch  cylinder 
in  a  4-incli  piston  valve  deducts  from  the  back  or  discharge 
chamber  end  6.34  s(piare  inches,  the  discharge  pressure  acting 
on  only  6.12  square  inches,  so  that  when  the  main  piston  has 
compressed  tlie  fluid  to  half  that  of  the  discharge  the  valve  is 
practically  in  equilibrium,  and  a  small  additional  force  will 
open  it.  We  all  appreciate  the  importance  of  early  opening  of 
the  exli.'iiist  valves  of  steam  engines,  though  at  the  time  of 
(exhaust  the  pistons  art'  nearly  at  rest.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  much  more  important  to  open  the  discharge  valves  of  an  air 
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compressor  early,  as  when  the  discharge  is  required  to  begin 
the  piston  may  be  travelling  at  about  its  maximum  speed,  and 
indeed  in  a  majority  of  cases  will  be  travelling  approximately  at 
that  speed.  The  cards  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  this 
scheme,  and  show  that  the  pressure  at  the  moment  of  discharge 
need  not  exceed  the  pressure  in  the  discharge  chamber. 
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DCCCXXV. 

MEMORIAL  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED  DUR- 

IXG  THE  YEAR. 

IIKXUI  SCIIXEIDEU. 

Mr.  Henri  Sclineider,  the  son  of  P]ug6ne  Schneider,  fonnder 
of  the  works  and  city  of  Creusot,  was  bom  on  December  10, 
1840,  and  passed  away  May  17,  1898.  He  became  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  Creusot  S(;eel  Works 
in  1867,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1875,  although  still 
very  young,  became  the  head  of  this  important  establishment. 

After  successful  studies  at  Paris  he  entered  the  works  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  who  desired  that  he  become  familiar 
witli  all  the  practical  details.  Thus  he  acquired  all  of  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  processes  and  management. 

All  his  life  was  a  continual  activity,  in  which  he  found  time 
to  think  of  everything,  to  associate  worldly  duties  of  a  very 
Parisian  situation  to  those  of  an  ironmaster,  and  to  do  good 
judiciously  and  without  counting.  From  the  industrial  point  of 
view  his  work  is  characterized  by  a  considerable  and  uninter- 
rupted develo[)ment  of  the  works  of  Schneider  &  Co. 

He  was  the  incessant  initiator  of  progress  in  metallurgy, 
mechanical  construction,  artillery,  and  armor. 

In  187G  he  perfected  processes  which  made  the  use  of  steel 
possible  for  armor  plates,  and  in  this  he  remained  preeminent 
Actively  opposed,  he  put  this  invention  to  practical  use  solely 
by  his  perseverance  and  efforts.  After  the  trials  at  Spezsda,  in 
which  the  new  steel  plates  had  been  shown  strikingly  superior  to 
those  of  iron  hitherto  employed,  the  Italian  navy  adopted  them 
on  the  famous  battleships  DuiUo  and  Danclolo. 

Tlie  Schneider  metal  was  introduced  in  the  French  navy  in 
1  SSI,  and  its  superiority,  demonstrated  by  numerous  ballistic 
tests,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  the  navies  of  all  countries.  He 
was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society  in  the  end  of 
1  ^S2. 
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A  man  of  the  capacity  for  work  of  Mr.  Schneider  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  he  was 
therefore  called  to  represent  his  constituents  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  defend  their  interests.  He  was 
successively  elected  councillor  of  his  county,  councillor  gen- 
eral, mayor  of  Creusot,  and  deputy. 

He  always  worked  usefully  in  the  interest  of  his  department, 
and  rendered  it  the  greatest  services  by  his  high  authority. 

By  his  efforts  the  city  of  Creusot  grew  daily,  he  supplying  a 
system  of  drainage  which  had  a  capacity  of  1 7,000  cubic  metres 
discharge  in  1875 ;  gas  illumination,  and  all  other  works  neces- 
sary in  municipal  service.  The  last  donation,  given  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  mayoralty,  permitted  the  erection  of  a  city 
hall  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  centre  of  industry 
which  he  had  led  to  such  a  degree  of  development. 

The  complete  description  of  the  philanthropic  work  of  Mr. 
Schneider  would  carry  us  very  far.  From  the  moment  of  his 
entry  into  business  he  began  by  an  act  which  revealed  the  supe- 
riority of  his  ideas — by  building  the  church  of  St.  Charles.  He 
never  thereafter  ceased  his  benefactions.  He  built  two  work- 
ingmen's  settlements,  one  in  1865,  the  other  in  1875 ;  he  estab- 
lished gratuitous  medical  and  pharmaceutical  service  in  1872 ; 
a  new  church  in  1883 ;  a  home  for  the  aged  in  1887,  and  a  hos- 
pital in  1894. 

The  home  of  the  sisters  and  sick  nurses  was  built  in  1897. 
As  one  of  the  first  among  the  great  industrials  he  endowed  his 
employees  with  numerous  and  profitable  institutions,  of  succor 
and  of  savings ;  particularly  to  insure  pensions  to  all  employees 
and  workmen,  he  made  from  his  own  resources  since  1897  an- 
nual donations  to  the  national  fund  for  the  support  of  the  aged, 
which  now  actually  amounts  to  more  than  $2,200,000  (11,000,000 
francs). 

He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867,  and 
Officer  in  1878. 

Mr.  Schneider  was  regent  of  the  Bank  of  France,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Orleans  Railway,  and  of  several  other  industrial 
societies. 

Being  corresponding  member  of  various  foreign  societies  of 
civil  engineers,  he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  1889. 

In  the  same  year  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  which  he 
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had  been  a  member  since  187G,  presented  him  with  the  "  Besse- 
mer Gold  Medal." 

FRANK  F.  IIEMENWAY. 

Mr.  Hemenway  was  born  at  Hartford,  October  29,  1837.  He 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  as  machinist  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
and  at  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  enlisted  and  served 
throughout.  After  being  mustered  out  he  went  to  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  Troy  <t  Boston  Railroad,  and  was  there  associated 
closely  with  George  W.  Richardson  in  perfecting  his  pop  safety 
valve  and  the  Richardson  slide  valve.  At  the  time  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Society  in  1880  he  was  mechanical  engineer 
and  foreman  for  Starbuck  Brotliers,  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  was  while 
connected  with  this  concern  that  he  invented  the  Hemenway 
automatic  cut-oif  engine,  of  which  several  were  built. 

He  became  an  appreciated  contributor  to  the  American  Ma^ 
cJiinid  just  started,  and  he  became  associated  with  it  officially  in 
1881  as  associate  editor,  becoming  editor  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jackson  Bailey  in  1887.  Mr.  Hemenway  resigned  in  October, 
1891. 

His  literary  work  culminated  ill  the  production  of  his  book  on 
the  steam-engine  indicator  in  1885. 

The  hist  few  years  of  his  life  were  shadowed  by  misfortune, 
so  that  his  considerable  mechanical  abilities  ceased  to  have  their 
former  value  to  him. 

He  died  in  Brooklyn,  October  14,  1898. 

IIOI^AC'E  B.  MILLER. 

Mr.  Miller's  childhood  days  were  spent  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  born  in  1810,  and  after  leading  school  in  1854  he  began  the 
struggle  of  life  in  a  modest  way.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
navy  and  served  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Aifolph  Hugely  He  was  in 
action  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  during  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi.  Although  enlisted  as  paymaster  s  mate,  he  was 
n^ally  disc^hargiiig  the  duties  of  third  officer  during  these  en- 
ga^(Mnonts  ami  rocoived  tln^  personal  tJianks  and  commendation 
of  his  su])eriors. 

After  the  closc^  of  the  war  Mr.  Miller  embarked  in  business  in 
Now  ()rl(\*ins  until  18r»8,  when  on  account  of  ill  health  he  was 
coni])('llcd  to  loavo  the  city.     In  the  same  year  he  took  charge 
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of  the  office  of  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  at  Toledo,  and  was  successively 
promoted  to  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  Pittsburg,  until  in  1874: 
lie  was  attracted  by  the  field  of  journalism  and  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Baggley  of  the  Pittsburg  Tdegi^aph.  It  was 
from  Pittsburg  that  Mr.  Miller  went  to  New  York,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  L.  B.  Moore  and  Jackson  Bailey  and  their 
associates  established  the  Airierican  Machinist 

In  1895,  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  relations  with  his  journal  and  sought  a  change 
of  climate,  going  to  southern  California  with  the  expectation  of 
building  himself  up.  The  benefit  seemed  but  transitory  and  he 
passed  away  quietly  at  his  temporary  home  at  Napa,  Cal.,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1898. 

By  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  business  end  of  engi- 
neering rather  than  its  technically  professional  end,  Mr.  Miller 
joined  the  Society  at  its  outset  in  the  Associate  grade.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  early  gatherings  for  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  were  held  in  Mr.  Miller's 
office,  at  that  time  at  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

JOSHUA  KOSE. 

Mr.  Joshua  Kose  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  His  father 
had  a  shop  in  the  old  country,  where  he  learned  the  machinist's 
trade,  but  coming  to  this  country  he  became  a  journeyman, 
working  in  various  places,  the  longest  of  which  was  perhaps 
his  service  with  the  Freeland  Tool  Works  of  New  York.  In 
the  early  seventies  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  public  press, 
on  mechanical  subjects,  particularly  upon  shop  operations  and 
appliances. 

He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Appleton  Encyclopcedia 
of  Applied  Median ies  in  1878.  His  Modem  Machine  Shop 
Practice  wsLS,  however,  the  work  upon  which  his  literary  repu- 
tation will  rest.  He  was  preparing  a  revision  of  it  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  November  14,  1898,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  among  the  earliest  charter 
members,  but  had  practically  retired  from  active  labor  and  was 
living  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  publications.  He  was  really 
unable  to  cope  with  the  labor  involved  in  getting  out  his  new 
edition   and  the  exertion  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution 

already  enfeebled. 
64 
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WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON  CHASE. 

Mr.  Chase  was  bom  November  2,  1855,  in  West  Concord,  Vt. 
He  began  his  work  as  a  mechanic  when  a  boy,  in  the  shops  of 
the  Chase  Turbine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Orange,  Mass., 
and  after  having  advanced  to  the  journeyman  grade  he  left  to 
enter  Worcester  Institute,  from  whicli  he  graduated  in  1877. 
Returning  to  the  Chase  Turbine  Company,  he  devoted  himself 
to  drafting  and  designing  wood-working  machinery  and  water- 
wheels,  and  was  a  joint  inventor  of  a  shingle  machine.  He 
naturally  gravitated  into  the  construction  and  development  of 
wood-pulp  machinery  and  appliances,  and  was  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  for  the  company  which  preceded  the 
United  Indurated  Fibre  Company,  making  plates  and  other 
moulded  ware,  and  was  an  inventor  of  several  of  their  speoial 
methods. 

The  credit  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Chase  for  being  the  pioneer 
inventor  for  forming  vessels  from  wood  pulp  at  one  operation  and 
in  one  piece. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  from  1884  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  connected  with  the  Knowles  Loom  Works,  of 
Worcester,  having  planned  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings, 
plant,  etc.,  of  the  company,  and  afterwards  taking  charge 
of  its  drafting  room  and  the  construction  of  its  regular  and 
new  work. 

Mr.  Chase  had  become  interested  in  the  development  of  shop 
systems  for  making  records  and  keeping  costs,  and  had  been 
concerned  in  a  development  of  the  classification  system  by  the 
decimal  method,  upon  which  he  presented  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  papor  before  the  Society  at  its  Chicago  meeting 
in  1893.  He  was  for  this  reason  chosen  on  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  general  subject  of  proposing  a  proper 
and  more  universal  system  of  classification  of  engineering  ma- 
terial by  libraries  and  manufacturing  offices,  the  work  of  which 
committee  has  b(»en  interrupted  and  possibly  terminated  by  his 
d(^ath.  He  was  a  passenger  on  the  unfortunate  steamer  City  of 
Portlamly  whicli  was  wrecked  off  Highland  Light  in  the  unprece- 
diMitod  gale  of  November  27,  1898. 

Mr.  Chaso  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York 
iii(M'tin«r  of  1H91. 
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JAMES  FRANCIS. 

Mr.  Francis  was  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  30,  1840.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  until 
twelve  years  of  age,  after  which  time  and  until  he  entered  the 
Lowell  Machine  Shop  as  apprentice,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he 
was  under  private  tutors.  In  1860  he  entered  the  machine  shop, 
and  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  details  of  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  cotton 
machinery.  At  the  first  call  for  volunteers  he  enlisted,  April 
20,  1861,  and  served  throughout  the  war  in  tlie  Second  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Infantry.  His  service  covered  the  battles  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  Chancellorsville,  Antietam,  and  Gettysburg, 
and  he  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  He  was 
wounded  at  Antietam.  He  rose  from  the  second  lieutenancy  of 
the  early  spring  of  '61  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1863,  and  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel  in  July,  '65,  just  previous  to  his 
discharge. 

He  became  one  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel work  after  the  war,  but  resigned  in  the  following  year  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  on  the 
Merrimac  River,  rising  in  1867  to  first  assistant  engineer,  and 
in  January,  '85,  to  agent  and  engineer.  Again  in  1893  he  was 
appointed  general  agent. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  work  of  Mr.  Francis  from  that  of 
his  eminent  father,  Mr.  James  B.  Francis.  It  is,  however, 
doubtless  just  to  both  to  say  that  the  work  of  either  could  hardly 
have  been  done  in  its  present  form  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other.  Mr.  James  Francis  was,  in  some  directions,  less  original 
than  his  father,  but  he  had  a  most  profound  respect  for  methods 
which  had  proved  successful.  He  was  tasteful,  painstaking,  and 
accurate,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  and  public  in- 
terests in  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
very  loyalty  with  which  he  held  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  during  his  father's  life  restrained  him  from  writing  for 
publication  on  technical  matters,  .and  from  taking  public  posi- 
tion. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  on  the  proposition  of 
his  warm  friend,  the  late  J.  C.  Hoadley,  at  tlie  Washington 
meeting  in  1887.  His  death  in  Lowell  followed  a  period  of  fail- 
ing health  for  some  months,  and  took  place  December  1,  1898. 
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SAMUEIi  McELHOY. 

Mr.  McElroy  was  one  of  tlie  veterans  of  the  profession, 
liaving  been  in  constant  occupation  since  1847  in  the  fields  of 
railroading,  water-works,  canals,  and  rivers  and  harbors.  His 
railroad  connections  were  with  the  laying  out  of  the  Long 
Island  South  Side  line,  the  New  York,  Bay  Kidge  and  Jamaica 
line,  the  New  York  and  Sea  Beach  lines,  together  with  others 
in  and  about  Brooklyn,  Newtown,  Albany,  and  other  places. 
His  wator-works  experience  covered  those  of  the  cities  of 
Brooklyn,  Hartford,  Hamilton,  Watertown,  and  others,  and  his 
paper  before  the  Societj',  descriptive  of  the  great  pumping 
engine  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  leaf  from  his  experience  in  this 
department.  His  canal  exi)erienco  covered  work  upon  the  Erie, 
Champlain,  Chiud)ote,  Oneida  Lake,  and  upon  the  Niagara  ship 
canal,  and  many  others. 

It  is  perhaps  from  his  connection  with  hydraulic  engineering 
as  concerned  with  river  and  harbor  work  that  Mr.  McElroy  was 
best  known.  It  brought  him  into  connection  with  work  upon 
the  Hudson  Kiver  improvements,  the  Kent  Avenue  Basin, 
the  Bay  Ridge  docks,  and  into  relation  with  public  works  at 
the  Brooklvn  Navv  Yard,  in  the  Wallabout,  and  elsewhere.  So 
wide  an  experience  necessarily  brought  into  his  office  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  of  some  importance,  both  engine  honses  and 
governmental  structures.  He  had  also  served  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  in  many  of  his  engagements,  and  was  at  one  time 
assistant  engineer,  XL  S.  N.,  serving  upon  some  of  the  yessels 
whose  nam(»s  are  now  but  memories  and  whose  engines  have 
become  historic. 

Mr.  McElroy  was  also  an  inventor  in  the  hydraulic  field,  and 
his  name  attaches  to  an  open-throat  hydrant  nozzle.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  his  work  has  been  mainly  that  of  the 
expert  in  various  railway  bridge  and  hydraulic  cases.  He  died 
D(u'(imbor  10,  1898. 

HILLAKY    MKSSIMEn. 

Mr.  ;Mossim(a-  w.is  born  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  October  7,  1833. 
His  a.})pn^nticeship  Ijogan  in  the  shops  of  the  Beading  fiailroad 
in  Isf)!),  wIkmo  Ik;  s(»rved  livt^  voars,  and  then  went  out  with  the 
(expedition  to  laisc  tlu>  vess(?ls  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  SebastopoL 
111    is,")!!  lie  (Mitcrod  th<3  KnginiM^*  Oorj^s  of  the  United  States 
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Navy,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the  Civil  War  and 
until  1867.  He  was  on  the  flag-ship  Wabash  during  the  memor- 
able naval  engagement  at  Port  Boyal,  and  was  the  first  man  to 
go  ashore  after  the  capitulation  of  the  forts.  This  experience 
made  him  at  one  time  shipmate  with  Dewey,  Sampson,  and 
Watson.  After  the  war  and  until  his  resignation  he  was  with 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron. 

In  1868  he  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  Eeading  Bailroad 
and  became  master  mechanic  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Division, 
and  later  of  their  main  shops,  where  he  superintended  the 
building  of  the  marine  engines  for  certain  steam  colliers.  He 
then  went  to  England  to  carry  on  experiments  in  burning 
anthracite  on  war  vessels,  but  returned  in  1874  and  remained 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroad,  under  Messrs. 
Gowen  and  Wootten,  engaged  in  various  service,  such  as  intro- 
ducing anthracite  into  South  America,  and  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  in  experimenting  upon 
the  use  of  inferior  fuels  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

In  1882  he  became  mechanical  engineer  for  Coxe  Brothers  at 
Drifton,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  machine  shop,  foundry, 
boiler  shop,  etc.,  and  charge  of  the  machinery  of  all  the  breakers 
and  buildings  used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  In  1887  he 
resigned  to  start  the  Kansas  Bolt  and  Nut  Works,  but  remained 
only  two  years,  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  become 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  for  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company  at  Calumet,  Mich.,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  his  death  at  Wornersville,  December  10,  1898. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  New  York  meeting 
in  1883. 

J.  (\  DEBES. 

Mr.  Debes  was  born  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1835. 

After  finishing  his  technical  education  in  German  schools  he 
worked  as  machinist  with  Piatt  Brothers  cS:  Co.,  Oldham,  England, 
and  in  the  Douglas  Foundry  at  Dundee  in  Scotland,  coming  to 
America  in  1862.  During  the  war,  from  1863  to  1865,  he  was  a 
draftsman  in  a  government  ins])ection  office  under  Messrs.  Alban 
Steimers  and  W.  W.  Wood,  and  worked  under  Captain  Ericsson  on 
designs  of  the  light-draft  monitors  such  as  were  used  during  the 
Civil  War.     From  1866  to  1868  he  was  engaged  with  the  George 
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H.  Corliss  Corn})aiiy  and  with  George  H.  Reynolds,  building 
miirino  engines  at  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.  He  moved  West  in 
1868,  and  connected  himself  with  the  C.  &G.  Cooper  Company  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  as  superintendent  and  mechataical  engineer. 
Leaving  them  in  1872,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Jackson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company  of  Jacksou,  Mich.  He  moved 
from  there  to  Milwaukee,  serving  with  the  E.  P.  AUis  Company 
on  outside  engineering,  and  as  superintendent  and  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Wcnsel  A'  Vilter  Company  until  1882,  when  he 
again  returned  to  the  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Company,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  the  day  of  his  death  from  heari  failure,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1898. 

Mr.  Debes  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  in  May,  1885. 

MILAN  ('.    BULLOCK. 

Mr.  Bullock  was  born  in  Grandville,  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  Juno  26,  1838.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  miller ;  but  a  tendency  to 
asthma  compelled  him  to  abandon  that  trade,  and  precluded  his 
service  in  the  army  of  1861  after  he  had  promptly  enlisted  on 
the  decbiration  of  war.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Bullock 
(?nter(?d  himself  as  machinist  apprentice,  and  was  very  early  made 
foreman.  In  1866  he  was  attracted  to  quarrying  machinery,  and 
centered  the  employ  of  tlie  Steam  Stone  Cutter  Company,  of  Bnt- 
land,  Vt.,  and  afterwards  the  Windsor  Armory  Company,  where 
he  gained  the  experience  in  channelling  and  diamond  drill  work 
which  subsec^uently  became  of  value  to  himself  and  to  the  mining 
industry  in  gem^ral.  In  187(),  as  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania ])iamond  Drill  Company,  Mr.  Bullock  put  down  the 
first  v(»ry  deep  hole  by  the  use  of  a  diamond  drill,  at  Phoenix 
l^ai'k.  It  was  at  this  time  that  ho  made  and  patented  a  number 
of  important  improvements,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jacob 
Sliclbv  broiiglit  out  and  })atented  the  *' long-hole  process"  of 
shaft  sinking.  One  of  his  earliest  achievements  was  the  sinking 
of  i\\o,  two  East  Norwegian  shafts  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  at  rates 
ranging  from  80  feet  to  130  foet  per  month,  as  compared  with 
the  s])('e(l  of  tiO  f(»ct  per  month  by  the  older  process. 

In  ISTI  Mr.  Bullock  accepted  overtures  from  a  larger  diamond 
drill  company,  and  liis  lirst  work  was  the  introduction  of  the 
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diamond  drill  into  the  work  at  Hell  Gate,  in  New  York  Harbor, 
under  General  Newton.  The  diamond  drill  was  used  in  explor- 
ing ahead  of  the  work  in  tunnels,  headings,  chambers,  and  the 
like.  It  was  Mr.  Bullock  and  his  company  who  furnished  the 
plant  in  1873  for  driving  the  famous  Lima  and  Oroya  railroad 
tunnel  in  Peru  through  the  Andes. 

The  American  Diamond  Drill  Company  failed  in  1874,  and 
carried  Mr.  Bullock  down  with  them  financially.  He  was  there- 
fore forced  to  begin  over  again,  and  a  year  later,  in  July,  1875, 
Mr.  Bullock  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  in  business  on 
his  own  account  with  a  very  limited  capital.  He  built  up  the 
business  of  manufacture  of  diamond  drills  and  other  rock-piercing 
machinery  for  mining  and  prospecting,  and  organized  a  prosper- 
ous business.  He  was  the  introducer  into  America  of  the 
Willans  high-speed  engine. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York 
meeting  in  1882,  and  although  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
over  a  year  his  death  came  unexpectedly,  January  12,  1899. 

JOHN  R.    WAGNER. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  born  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  12, 1861. 
Ho  had  the  history  of  so  many  successful  men  who  have  borne 
the  burden  in  tlieir  youth  of  a  necessity  for  self-support,  even 
in  childhood.  He  began  first  as  a  farmer's  lad,  and  afterwards 
in  cliarge  of  the  news-stand  of  a  railroad  station,  assuming  the 
care  of  a  widowed  mother.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to 
telegraphing,  but  his  lack  of  common-school  education  stood  in 
his  way,  and  he  became  an  apprentice  Tvith  the  Shive  Steam 
Engine  Goveruor  Works,  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  served  four 
and  one-half  years.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  trade,  taking  evening  school  work  in  addition. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  while  acting  as  foreman  of  shop,  he  pre- 
l^ared  himself  for  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  School  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  Lehigh  University,  and  maintained 
himself  by  a  loan  from  influential  friends,  which  he  returned 
within  a  few  years  after  graduation.  After  completing  his  work 
at  Lehigh  he  was  offered  a  superintendency  witli  the  Shive 
Governor  Works,  but  preferred  to  accept  an  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  to  whom  he  became  general  assistant  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  testing  department,  both  of  the 
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r :  /r -  f  :(:'■'/:  ^  > ;* ]  <^ ' ' ^ :: .  r ■  '* :.  v  ;i r. •  1  •- •  f  •  L -r  C*  ■  i r  Iron  Co mf *an v. 
I'.  ■'-»-  ,';.  ^^i-.  r'-i.i'i  -r.  ti.^t  }.<:  }*'r:^zi.r  •T-rOiilly  rir^rt  in  coal 
;»:;;i]v-i-,  ;i:.'l  -Airj.  j..irri'--il.ir  r->-r-::.  r  :••  ^.X'ri-jiiij  in  a.s5  of  coal 
fsr  -t^;l.^'J  H<:  "s^vi.-  a  •«:i''--'*-s-!'5il  Ir-.-t'ir-r  in  this  oLcrs^n  fiel^L  and 
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T);':  il'vith  of  Mr.  Cox.'r  in  ]-■•■'»  c-lo>»r«l  til  IS  t^rn-vear  chapter 
III  Mr.  Wajni'.r's  lif'.-.  Tl^e  f.-xjK-rim':-rits  on  coal  were  stopped. 
hut  in  t.li*:  follriwinj/  April  hf-  was  made  sujiKerinte-ndent  of  mo- 
tive- yfp'Ai'T  Iff  tijf-  D,.  S.  <fc  >.  Kailroail,  while  retaining  hisdaties 
a-.  Hiip'-riiit'r.'i'lf-nt  of  the  testing'  •lepartment.  Tempting  offers 
wt-.n-  ina'le  to  ]jinj  from  the  Auaeorula  Company  of  Bntte,  Mon- 
fa/ia,  an'l  from  otlif-r  firms  in  Pennsylvania,  but  be  preferred  to 
remain  with  liis  fr>rmer  benefactors,  and  received  gradaally 
h'ir;.^'r  res[ionsibilities  until  he  became  in  chaise  of  the  con- 
Hf  riK'liori  <lepartmf-nt  and  full  sujierintendent  of  motive  power 
ah' I  marrhinery.  Tliese  po-itions  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
<h'atli,  January  21,  I  *- '.♦!♦,  at  the  ajre  of  thirty-seven.  Hia  death 
wan  r;iijse<l  by  pneumonia. 

Mr  \Va;.Mierr>r^aniz*'fl  at  Freelan<l,  Pa.,  a  school  known  as  the 
Mining  an<l  M*Mhani(^al  Institute  of  the  .-Vnthracite  CoalBegions 
of  I'l-nnsylvania.  This  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  <'du(^ation  for  lK)ys  of  small  means  and  few  advantages.  Even- 
in;^  rliisses  are  heM,  and  a  reading  room  and  reference  library 
are  open  to  ambitious  boys.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  this 
und'-rtaking  of  Mr.  Wagner's  the  cflfect  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
great  Hckh^y  ]>.  Coxe. 

Mr.  liarnard  was  also  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Society, 
Ixu'orning  a  mcwnber  in  June,  1880.  He  was  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  V.  Previous  to  1H7()  h(i  had  had  six  years'  experience  in  the 
shop  and  in  mjirine  engineering,  and  served  from  1870  to  1874 
with  tlin  J.  (•.  Ifojidh^v  Company,  of  Lawrence.  In  1874  he 
lircMinr  i(hMdiri(Ml  with  Uw  l^uckeyo  Engine  Company,  and  was 
with  tliPiM  m1  11m>  time  ]u\  connected  himself  with  the  Society, 
ill  |ssn,  ;is  m.injigcr  of  th(^ir  Eastern  agency,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  AVilliMii)  I.cc  dnirch.  In  his  later  vears  he  had  turned  his 
attention  io  otliiu*  ]>robIems  in  power-house  practice  and  in  the 
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lines  of  steam  heating,  and  had  devised  and  arranged  the  form 
of  cooling  tower  which  is  known  by  his  name.  He  passed  away 
February  8,  1899,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

JOHN  KRUESI.' 

Mr.  Kruesi  was  born  May  15,  1843  at  Speicher,  and  educated 
at  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  He  entered  the  mechanical  trade 
at  an  early  age  and  received  a  very  thorough  groundwork 
in  the  same  in  his  native  country.  After  working  in  Paris, 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  London  he  decided  to  come  to 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  1870.  Here  he  married  and 
became  an  American  citizen. 

About  1872  he  went  to  work  for  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  was 
then  engaged,  apart  from  his  inventive  pursuits,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  instruments  .in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  there 
showed  remarkable  ability  in  devising  labor-saving  tools  and 
other  methods  of  cheapening  manufacture. 

In  1876,  when  Mr.  Edison  built  his  laboratory  at  Menlo 
Park,  N.  J.,  and  moved  there,  Mr.  Kruesi  went  with  him  as 
foreman  of  the  mechanical  department,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  his  chief  by  his  inge- 
nuity, his  ability  to  grasp  the  great  variety  of  experiments  that 
he  was  called  on  to  make,  and  his  untiring  energy  as  head  of  a 
shop  that  was  open  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  pretty  near  the 
whole  year  round. 

When  about  to  place  the  incandescent  light  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  Mr.  Edison  selected  him  as  a  partner  in  and  general 
manager  of  a  company  formed  to  manufacture  underground 
electric  tubing  about  1881,  and  the  great  perfection  of  the 
"  Edison  underground  system "  as  now  used  is  due  to  the 
faithful  and  able  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  ideas 
given  him  during  the  next  few  years. 

About  1886  the  Edison  Tube  Company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Edison  Machine  Works,  a  New  York  manufactory  of  dynamos 
and  electric  devices  owned  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Charles 
Batchelor,  and  Mr.  Kruesi  became  the  assistant  general  mana- 
ger of  the  whole.  This  company  shortly  afterwards  bought 
property  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  established  its  factory 
there,  this  factory  being  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  General 
Electric  Company's  shops. 
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In  1892  Mr.  Kriiesi  became  general  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  Company's  works,  and  continued  so  until  1896,  when, 
owing  to  tlie  enormous  increase  in  the  company's  business,  it 
was  thought  better  to  liave  a  greater  division  of  labor,  and  he 
was  appointed  chief  mechanical  engineer,  which  post  he  occu- 
pied at  his  death. 

It  is  admitted  generally  that  the  plant  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  at  Schenectady,  with  its  tools  and  buildings,  all 
of  the  most  modern  type,  stands  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
and  the  credit  of  tliis  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Kruesi, 
under  wliose  charge  the  facilities  necessary  for  300  hands  in 
1886  were  increased  to  those  necessary  for  upwards  of  4,000 
hands,  which  the  company  has  employed  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  Kruesi  became  a  member  of  this  Society  at  its  Montreal 
meeting,  June,  1894. 

FREDEKIC  COOK. 

Frederic  Cook  was  born  in  London,  England,  February  6, 
1829.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his  brothers,  commencing 
his  professional  life  by  a  service  with  Still  man,  Allen  &  Co., 
at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  as  apprentice.  He  passed 
through  the  finishing  shop,  pattern  shop,  and  drawing  office, 
taking  his  first  responsible  position  as  head  draftsman  at  the 
American  Machine  Works,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  ago.  In  the  early  forties  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, around  Cape  Horn,  to  receive  and  sell  out  cargoes  of 
macliinery,  and  remained  there  two  years.  He  then  became  a 
partner  in  tlie  firm  of  Lange.  Cook  &  Co ,  and  later  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  firm  known  as  the  Belleville  Iron  Works,  located  at 
Algiers.  La.  Out  of  that  shop  came  a  bagasse  burner,  invented 
bv  Mr.  Cook,  whicli  is  still  in  service. 

On  the  l)reaking  out  of  the  war  Mr.  Cook  went  to  Canada,  and 
returning  in  1863  opened  a  consulting  engineering  office  and 
])ateiit  agency  in  Chicago.  From  tliis  office  Mr.  Cook  made 
pL^ns  of  th(^  Pittsburg  grain  elevator  for  Edward  Burling. 
During  1865  7  ho  was  consulting  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  tlio  Wyoming  Hock  Oil  Company  of  New  York  and  Ontario, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  engineers  to  make  commercial  saccess 
of  the  use  of  petroleum.     He  was  invited  by  the  Goyemment  of 
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Austria  to  visit  that  country  and  demonstrate  its  use  for  their 
navy. 

In  1868  he  made  plans  for  the  machinery  of  the  Havemeyer  & 
Co.  sugar  house  at  the  foot  of  North  Second  Street,  Wil- 
liamsburg, but  was  lured  back  to  the  South  in  1869,  where  he 
took  up  the  machinery  business  and  sugar  planting.  About  this 
time  he  invented  the  Arrow  cotton  tie  and  became  the  general 
agent  of  the  American  Cotton  Tie  Company,  of  Liverpool,  which 
was  organized  partly  under  his  open  slat  cotton  tie  patent,  and 
was  licensed  under  twelve  other  of  his  inventions.  He  remained 
with  this  company  eight  years,  until  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
period.  He  was  the  inventor  of  some  sixty  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, which  brought  him  in  a  large  income.  In  1880  he  be- 
came the  agent  for  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  and  was 
manager  of  their  Southern  office,  handling  a  large  proportion  of 
the  business  of  that  company  in  the  West  Indies. 

His  relaxation  was  his  devotion  to  painting  with  the  brush. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting 
in  1886,  and  passed  away  February  26,  1899. 

HIRAM  KIMBALL. 

Mr.  £imball  was  born  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  in  1845.  After  an 
early  common-school  course  and  a  partial  course  in  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia  University,  he  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  bar  in  1880.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  been  business 
agent  for  the  Toronto  Eolling  Mill  Company,  and  had  been  for  a 
short  time  associated  with  the  late  A.  L.  Holley  during  the  early 
period  of  the  development  of  the  American  Bessemer  process. 

His  mechanical  instincts,  however,  diverted  him  into  the  field 
of  construction,  and  he  identified  himself  with  a  form  of  rail 
joint,  with  the  construction  of  the  Chapman  jack-screw,  and  with 
the  Butler  Draw-Bar  Attachment  Company.  His  principal  con- 
nection, however,  from  18^3,  was  with  the  turnbuckle  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  City  Forge  and  Iron  Company.  He  was 
at  first  engineer  and  later  mana^^er.  In  1893  he  acquired  large 
interests  in  the  Cleveland  Street  llaihvay  development  and  in 
the  management  of  other  important  business  interests. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing in  1880.  After  an  illness  extending  over  many  months,  he 
passed  away  March  9, 1899. 
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H^VMILTON  A.   HILL. 

Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  tlie  charter  members  of  the  Society,  his 
application  being  dated  May  7,  1880.  He  was  bom  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  January  2,  1832.  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
College  wiHi  the  class  of  1853  he  entered  the  law  school,  and 
later  the  office  of  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston.  By  reason  of  a  severe  illness  he  was 
com])elled  to  abandon  this  profession,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  active  life  was  engaged  in  the  business  end  of  mechanical 
engineering.  His  specialty  was  the  agency  for  power  plants  and 
manufacturing  plants,  to  which  he  brought  an  expert's  knowl- 
edge and  contributed  to  his  customers  liis  advice  as  consulting 
expert.  He  was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hill,  Clarke  & 
Co.,  and  made  the  economical  use  of  steam  power  his  particular 
field.  In  1873  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  C.  F. 
Adams,  Jr.,  a  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
tlie  Vienna  Exposition,  and  i)ublished  a  report  upon  the  exposi- 
tion in  general  and  a  special  report  on  the  machinery  exhibits. 
He  was  later  one  of  the  commissioners  to  organize  the  Massa- 
chusetts department  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition.  At  Vienna 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Patent  Congress  there  held.  He 
retired  from  business  in  181)5,  but  i)ractised  as  expert  until  his 
health  failed.     He  died  in  Boston  March  18,  1899. 

Besides  his  contribution  to  the  Tranaa/dions  of  the  Society 
Mr.  Hill  had  prepared  and  delivered  a  considerable  number  of 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

ALFRED  E.   HUNT. 

T]ie  death  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  as  much  a  casualty  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898  as  any  of  tlie  losses  in  the  field. 

Alfred  Eplier  Hunt  was  born  March  31, 1855,  in  East  Douglass, 
Mjiss.  H<3  wa^  educated  at  the  Eoxbury  High  School,  and 
gniduatod  in  187^  in  the  department  of  metallurgy  of  the 
Massjichusotts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  some  time  after 
gr.'ulujition  ho  was  coiinertod  with  survey  work,  both  geolc^cal 
and  for  railroads,  l)ut  lator  he  entered  the  Bay  State  Iron 
Works  in  South  Boston  as  chemist,  where  the  second  open- 
hearth  fiirnaco  in  America  was  erected.  From  1877  to  1879  he 
was  nianaji^cr  and  cliomist,  superintending  the  steel  department 
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of  the  Nashua  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  He  then  went  to 
Pittsburg  as  superintendent  and  chemist  with  Park  Brothers 
&  Co.,  managing  the  open-hearth  and  heavy  forging  department 
of  the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Company.  In  1883  he  resigned  to 
join  Mr.  George  H.  Clapp  to  form  the  firm  of  Hunt  &  Clapp, 
establishing  the  Pittsburg  Testing  Laboratory,  making  a 
specialty  of  physical  and  chemical  testing  of  materials  and  the 
inspection  of  iron  and  steel  structures.  Important  metal 
structures  of  the  past  fifteen  years  have  passed  under  their 
hands,  such  as  the  Cairo  bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  the 
Omaha  bridge  over  the  Missouri,  the  Thames  Kiver  bridge  at 
New  London,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  over  the  Hudson. 

In  1888  Captain  Hunt  organized  the  Pittsburg  Reduction 
Company  to  manufacture  aluminum  according  to  the  process 
discovered  by  Charles  M.  Hall.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
metal  had  sold  for  $15  a  pound,  so  that  it  was  practically  a 
precious  metal,  but  as  produced  by  the  new  process  it  dropped 
to  prices  ranging  between  thirty  and  forty  cents  per  pound. 
The  successful  completion  and  development  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  works  of  the  same  firm  gafe  promise  of  further  produc- 
tion. 

Captain  Hunt  entered  the  National  Guard  of  Massachusetts 
at  an  early  age,  rising  to  the  position  of  a  commissioned  officer. 
He  identified  himself  on  his  removal  to  Pittsburg  with  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  and  ultimately  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Commander  of  Battery  B.  He  left  Pittsburg  April  27th 
for  Mount  Gretna,  and  after  the  necessary  service  at  Chicka- 
mauga  they  left  July  28th  for  Porto  Kico,  where  they  landed 
August  5th,  and  on  August  12th  began  the  march  to  Guyama. 
The  battery  was  just  ready  to  fire  its  first  shot  in  the  Cuay 
Mountains  when  the  news  of  the  protocol  was  received.  Re- 
turning, the  battery  was  reorganized,  and  once  more  mustered 
into  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  Captain  Hunt  was  taken  ill  at 
Chickamauga  and  was  invalided,  but  on  the  departure  to  Porto 
Kico  he  determined  to  accompany  it  before  he  was  fully  re- 
covered. He  contracted  malaria,  which  affected  the  heart 
action,  and  though  he  made  a  trip  in  April  to  the  seashore 
hemorrhages  followed  an  exertion  and  he  passed  away  April  26, 
1899. 

Captain  Hunt  was  a  member  of  the  party  of  engineers  who 
went  to  England  in  1889,  and  by  reason  of  his  active  connection 
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i^^th  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  he  was  their  represent- 
ative in  official  business  of  the  party.  He  connected  himself 
with  the  Society  on  the  return  from  Europe  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  1889. 

K.  w.  b?:lt.iiouse. 

Mr,  R.  Wynyard  Bellhouse,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  De- 
troit, April  8,  1898,  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1856, 
and  served  his  engineering  apprenticeship  at  the  celebrated 
locomotive  works  of  Beyer,  Peacock  &  Co.,  Manchester;  then 
directed  the  erection  of  the  Eagle  Iron  Works,  of  which  he 
later  became  superintendent  and  partner  in  the  same  concern, 
building  bridges,  roofs,  etc. 

From  1881  till  1883  he  was  with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
Railway,  when  he  came  to  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  as  chief  engineer  for 
the  Sanderson  Brothers  Steel  Company,  largely  controlling  the 
reconstruction  of  the  works.  In  1886  he  was  doing  general 
engineering  work  in  Syracuse,  building  Portland  cement  works 
for  the  Warner  s  Portland  Cement  Company,  and  later  similar 
works  in  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  by 
the  Solvay  Process  Company  at  Detroit  as  erecting  engineer. 

Mr.  Bellhouse  had  by  faithfulness  to  duty  built  himself  up 
to  be  a  valuable  man,  and  his  death  was  a  loss,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted by  the  friends  he  had  made  in  this  country.  He  joined 
the  Society  in  1886. 

LKWTS  MILLEIl. 

Mr.  Lewis  Miller  was  of  German  stock ;  his  ancestors  were 
pioneers  of  Pennsylvania,  his  parents  going  to  Ohio  about 
1812.  They  were  industrious,  frugal,  God-fearing  people.  Lewis 
Miller  was  born  in  Greentown,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  Augast  24, 
1829.  Until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  worked  on  his 
fatlKM's  farm,  attending  district,  school  in  the  winter.  For  the 
next  five  years  ho  divided  his  time  between  working  part  of  the 
time,  attending  Plainfield  Academy  in  Illinois,  and  teaching 
school  in  Stark  ( -ounty.  Mr.  Miller  took  up  the  invention  of 
agricultural  niacliincjry  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  pro- 
tliicc  ])r;u'tic:d  niowinj^  and  reaping  machines.  In  1852  he  be- 
cjinio  partiior  in  a  small  shop  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in 
the  niauufacturo  of  mowers,  reapers,  and  threshing  machines. 
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Mr.  Miller  soon  showed  such  extraordinary  skill  and  inventive 
talent  that  his  harvesting  machinery,  bearing  the  name  of 
**  Buckeye,"  found  its  way  into  every  part  of  the  grain-produc- 
ing world. 

In  1863  the  business  in  Canton  had  grown  so  large  that  the 
company  was  under  the  necessity  of  branching  out,  and  a  large 
shop  was  built  at  Akron,  Ohio,  to  which  place  Mr.  Miller  moved. 
He  was  the  active  superintendent  of  this  shop  from  1863  until 
the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  February  17,  1899.  Among  his 
many  inventions  the  most  marked  one  was  made  about  1855, 
and  consisted  of  the  double-jointed  bar  and  the  use  of  two  driv- 
ing wheels  ;  this  enabled  the  cutter  bar  to  conform  itself  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  also  enabling  the  finger  bar  to  fold 
over  the  machine,  for  convenience  and  safety  in  moving,  when 
not  at  work.  The  method  of  gearing  this  machine  was  a  new 
departure,  and  is  in  use,  with  slight  modifications,  on  all  mowers 
and  reapers  to- day. 

Each  succeeding  year  of  his  long  and  busy  life  was  full 
of  new  ideas  and  inventions  in  mowers,  harvesters,  binders, 
corn  harvesters,  and  other  machinery,  with  the  ever  changing 
details  suggested  by  experience  in  the  harvest  fields  of  not  only 
our  own  but  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Miller  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1883.  He  never  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  technical  education,  but  was  endowed  with  inventive 
talent,  fine  judgment,  great  perseverance,  endurance,  and  a  fine 
physique.  He  had  a  strong  will,  coupled  with  a  cheerful  hope- 
fulness, that  enabled  him  to  keep  on  in  the  face  of  seeming  de- 
feat and  eventually  achieve  success.  He  had  good  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  his  assistants,  and  by  fair  treatment  secured 
their  best  cooperation. 

The  builder  of  agricultural  machinery  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  monuments  in  engineering  matters  like  great 
bridges,  engines,  steamships,  and  railways,  but  taking  into 
account  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  a  man 
with  such  splendid  achievements  as  Mr.  Lewis  Miller  is  en- 
titled to  much  credit. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  each  side  good  and 
strong.  He  was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  for  forty 
years  and  one  of  the  leading  Sunday-school  men  of  the  country. 
He  was  active  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  his 
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own  city,  serving  on  the  school  board  for  thirty  years,  a  large 
part  of  the  time  as  president.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own,  both 
on  education  and  buildings,  and  gave  much  time  and  care  to 
putting  these  into  practical  use.  He  was  also  active,  both 
personally  and  financially,  in  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of 
several  colleges,  particularly  Mount  Union  College.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  thirty-four  years,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was  also  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  two  other  colleges. 

Mr.  Miller  was  the  founder  of  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  a 
large  contributor  to  it.  Chautauqua  was  his  recreation,  and  he 
worked  out  the  details,  planning  walks,  drives,  buildings,  and 
amphitheatre,  as  well  as  other  features  which  have  made  Chau- 
tauqua so  attractive  to  thousands.  The  main  point,  however, 
with  him  was  the  educational  and  Christian  uplift  of  the  people. 

He  died  February  17,  1899,  as  the  result  of  a  dangerous 
surgical  operation. 

MAURICE  A.  MULLER. 

Mr.  Muller  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Germany.  After  an  apprentice- 
ship and  three  years  at  the  Polytechnic  he  became  a  junior 
draftsman,  after  wliich  time  he  went  to  England.  lie  there 
served  five  years  as  a  designer  in  the  locomotive  and  bridge  de 
partment  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  serving 
thereafter  for  four  years  as  cliief  assistant  to  the  late  Robert 
Mallet  of  London.  During  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873  he 
represented  Engiueerinrj,  of  London,  as  expert  correspondent. 
The  next  succeeding  years  were  passed  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  partly  in  superintendence  of  the  erection  and  oper- 
ation of  English  machinery,  and  partly  with  literary  work.  He 
then  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was  for  many  years  chief 
draftsman  at  the  Weston  factory  of  the  United  States  Electric 
Lighting  Company,  of  Xewark,  which  was  his  position  when  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  1885. 
In  the  last  i)art  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  business  upon 
his  own  account,  in  literary  work,  and  in  service  as  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  Newark  Technical  School.  He 
died  May  21,  1899,  being  at  that  time  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Weston  factory.  His  death  resulted  from 
an  exposure  at  the  works,  which  brought  on  a  cold  from  which 
he  never  recovered. 
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CHARLES  A.  BAUER. 

Mr.  Bauer  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Sooiefyt  lu* 
application  letter  being  dated  May  14, 1880.  He  began  his  pto> 
fessional  work  as  apprentice  at  the  gun  and  lock  smithing  bnsi- 
ness,  and  the  end  of  the  war  found  him  engaged  as  machinist 
and  student  of  mechanics  at  the  shops  of  Miles,  Greenwood  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  In  1867  he  became  teacher  of  drawing 
and  mechanics  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics*  Institute  of  that  city. 
In  1871  he  moved  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  become  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Niles  Tool  Works,  from  which  he  was  again 
promoted  to  become  consulting  engineer  with  Lane  &  Bodley 
of  Cincinnati.  In  1875  he  began  his  best-known  work  in  agri- 
cultural machinery  as  superintendent  of  the  Champion  Bar  and 
Knife  Company,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  was  in  this  position 
when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society. 

Like  most  of  the  veterans,  his  experience  covered  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  "  includirjg  most  prominently  the  design  and  practi- 
cal execution  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  machine  tools,  stationary  and 
river  engines,  rolling  mills,  furnaces,  pumping,  mining,  and  gen- 
eral milling  machinery."  He  further  stated  in  his  application 
that  he  had  also  given  some  practical  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  plants  and  the  arrangement  and  details  of  buildings  on 
grounds  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

He  was  elected  a  manager  of  the  Society  in  1894,  and  died 
June  12, 1899. 
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